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The  Death  of  the  Duke  of  ducDO 


TO  THE  QUEEN, 


Revered^  beloved — O  you  that  hold 

A  nobler  office  upon  earth 

Titan  arms^  or  power  ofhrain,  or  birth 
Could  give  the  warrior  kings  of  old ^ 


Take^  Madam^  this  poor  book  of  song; 
For  thd  the  faults  were  thick  as  dust 
In  vacant  chambers y  I  could  trust 

Your  kindness.     May  you  rule  us  long^ 


Victoria^ — since  your  Royal  grace 
To  one  of  less  desert  cUlows 
This  laurel  greener  from  the  brows 

Of  him  thai  utter' d  nothing  base  ; 


And  leave  us  rulers  of  yottr  blood 
As  noble  till  the  latest  day  / 
May  children  of  our  children  say^ 

*  She  wrought  her  people  lasting  good ; 


And  should  your  greatness ^  and  the  care 
That  yokes  ivith  empire ^  yield  you  time 
To  make  demand  of  modem  rhyme 

If  aught  of  ancient  worth  he  there  ; 


*  Her  court  zvas  pure  ;  her  life  serene  ; 

God  gave  her  peace  ;  her  land  reposed ; 

A  thousand  claims  to  reverence  closed 
In  her  as  Mother^   ^^{At  ^^(^  Queen  ; 


Then — while  a  sweeter  music  wakes^ 
And  thro*  tvild  Alarch  the  throstle  calls , 
Where  all  ainml  your  palace-walls 

The  sun-lit  ctlmond -blossom  shakes — 


'  And  statesmen  at  her  council  met 
Who  knew  the  seasons  ivJien  to  take 
Occasion  by  the  hand,  and  make 

The  bounds  of  freedom  loider  yet 


March  185 1 


*  By  shaping  some  august  decree. 

Which  kept  her  throne  unshaken  stilly 
Broad-based  upon  her  people* s  will. 
And  compass* d  by  the  inviolate  sea,* 


B 


JUVENILIA. 


When  will  the  clouds  be  aweary  of 
flceling  ? 

^\^le^l  will  ihe  heart   be  aweary  of 
beating? 


Wherk  Clnribcl  low-lielh 
The  breezes  pause  and  ilie. 
Letting  the  rose-leaves  fall : 
But  the  solemn  oak-tree  »igheth, 
Thick -Icivcd,  ambrosial, 
With  an  nncieni  mclodj' 
i-atd  agon)', 


And  n: 


r.  nothing  will  die ; 
The  stream  flows, 
The  wind  blonfs. 
The  cloud  fleets. 
The  heart  beals, 
Nothing  will  die. 


ALL  THINGS  WILL  DIE— LEONINE  ELEGIACS. 


ALL  THINGS  WILL  DIE. 

Ilxakly  the  blae  river  chimes  in  its 
flowing 

Under  my  eye ; 
n'jjmly  ukI  broadly  the  south  winds  are 
blowing 

Over  the  sky. 
r>De  after  another  the  white  clouds  are 

fleeting; 
F.very  heart  this  May  morning  in  joyance 
Ls  beating 

Full  merrily ; 
Yet  all  things  must  die. 
The  stream  will  cease  to  flow  ; 
The  wim)  will  cease  to  blow  ; 
The  clouds  will  cease  to  fleet ; 
Yhm  heart  will  cease  to  beat ; 
For  all  things  must  die. 
All  things  must  die. 
Spring  will  come  never  more. 

<  >h  I   vanity  ! 
I>rath  \%ait)  at  the  door. 
>"c  !  ««ur  friends  arc  all  forsaking 
1  111   nine  and  the  merrymaking. 
\Vf  -ire  callM — we  must  go. 
I^i'i  l«>w,  very  K>w, 
In  the  dark  uc  must  lie. 
'I>iO  merry  glees  are  still  ; 
The  Voice  of  the  bird 
>h.:ll  no  more  be  heard, 
N"r  the  HJnd  on  the  hill. 

( )h  I  niLvery  ! 
Hark  !  <Ie.ith  is  calling 
While  I  s|>eak  to  ye, 
Thf  jaw  i'.  falling, 
Th'.*  red  cheek  {>aling. 
The  'strong  liml»s  failing  ; 
Ice  with  the  warm  bluod  mixing ; 
The  e)  el  nails  fixing. 
Nine  limes  goes  the  i^assing  l)ell  : 
Ye  mcrrj-  >ouls  farewell. 
Ihe  old  earth 
Had  a  birth, 
As  all  men  know, 
I>>ng  ago. 
And  the  old  earth  must  die. 
>«>  let  the  warm  wimls  range, 
And  the  blue  wave  hcaX  the  shore  ; 


For  even  and  mom 
Ye  will  never  see 
Thro*  eternity. 
All  things  were  bom. 
Ye  will  come  never  more, 
F^or  all  things  must  die. 


LEONINE  ELEGIACS. 

Low-flowing  breezes  are  roaming  the 

broad  valley  dimmed  in  the  gloaming : 
Thoro*    the   black -stemmed   pines   only 

the  far  river  shines. 
Creeping  thro*  blossomy  rushes  and  bowers 

of  rose-blowing  bushes, 
Down  by  the  poplar  tall  rivulets  babble 

and  fall. 
Barketh  the  shepherd  •  dog  cheerly ;  the 

grasshopper  caroUeth  clearly ; 
Deeply  the  wood -dove  coos ;  shrilly  the 

owlet  halloos ; 
Winds  creep  ;    dews  fall  chilly :    in  her 

first  sleep  earth  breathes  stilly  : 
Over  the  p(x)Is  in  the  burn  water -gnats 

murmur  and  mourn. 
Sadly  the  far  kine  loweth  :  the  glimmer- 
ing water  outfloweth  : 
Twin  |>eaks  shadowM  with  pine  slope  to 

the  dark  hyaline. 
I  .ow- throned   Hesix.'r  is  stayeil  l)etween 

the  two  |>eaks  ;  but  the  Naiad 
Throbbing    in    inilil    unrest    holds    him 

l)cncath  in  her  breast. 
The  ancient   i>oele'<s  singeth,   that   lies- 

|)cnis  all  things  bringeth. 
Smoothing  the  wearie<l  mind  :   bring  me 

my  love,  Rosalind. 
Thou    coinesl    im)rning    or    even  ;    she 

Cometh  nt>t  morning  or  even. 
F.ilse-eye<l  lle>i)er,  unkin<l,  where  is  my 

sweet  K«»s.ilin«i  ? 


SUPPOSKD  CONFFISS'ONS 

OK  A  SECOND-RATE  SK.^^HIVE  MI.NI>. 

0  (ioD  I  my  (i<Hl  I  have  mercy  now. 

1  faint,  1  fall.      Men  say  that   lliou 


s  oA 


CONFESS  lOlfS  OA  A  SE/fSZTIVE  MIND. 


r- 

TSdst  die  for  me,  for  inch  ax  nu, 
hlienl  of  iU,  and  death,  and  scorn, 
And  that  roy  sin  was  as  a  thom 
Among  ihe  thorns  thai  girl  Thy  brow. 
Wounding  Thy  soul. — Thai  even  now. 
In  this  eilremcst  misery 
Of  ignorance,  I  should  require 
A  dgn  I  and  if  a  bolt  of  lire 
Would  rive  Ihe  slumbrous  summer  nooi 
While  I  do  pray  to  Thee  alone. 
Think  my  belief  would  stronger  grow  I 
Js  not  my  human  ptide  brought  low  ? 
The  boaalings  of  my  spirit  still  ? 
The  joy  I  had  in  my  freewill 
All  cold,  and  dcad,and  corpse -like  grown? 
And  what  is  lefl  lo  mfc,  bnl  Thou, 
And  faith  in  Thee  ?    Men  pasE  me  by  ; 
Christians  wilh  happy  countenances — 
And  children  all  seem  full  of  Thw  1 
And  women  smile  with  saint-like  glances 
Like  Thine  own  motliLi's  when  she  bow'd 
Above  Tliee,  on  that  happy  mom 
\Mien  nngels  spake  lo  men  aloud, 


And  perfect  rest  so  inirard  is  ;  i/ 
ii^A  loveth  so  his  innocent  heart. 
Iter  temple  and  her  place  of  birlh, 
TVherrsHe  wouTa  ever  wJilfTo  dwelC 
Ljfe  of  the  fountain  there,  beneath 
lis  salient  springs,  and  lar  apart, 
Haling  to  wander  out  on  earth, 
Or  breathe  into  the  hollow  air, 
Whose  chillness  would  make  visible 
Her  subtil,  warm,  and  golden  breath, 
AVhich  mixing  with  the  infant's  blood, 
Fulfils  him  with  beatitude. 
Oh  1  sure  it  is  a  special  care 
Of  God,  lo  fortify  from  doubt, 
To  arm  in  proof,  and  guard  about 
With  tr|n|f.niailrd  tiusi,  and  clea 
jh^Se  if 


Dcr^w 


e  inliinl's  dawning  )-«ir. 


Would  that  my  gloomed  fancy  were 
As  thine,  my  mother,  when  with  broivs 
I'ropl  on  thy  knees,  my  hanijs  upheld 
In  dime,  1  listen'd  to  Ihj  i-ows, 
"^  outpour'd  in  holies!  prs 


CONFESSIONS  OF  A  SENSITIVE  MIND. 


Of  reboant  whirlwinds,  stooping  low 

Unto  the  death,  not  sunk  !     I  know 

At  matins  and  at  evensong, 

That  thoa,  if  thou  wert  yet  alive, 

In  deep  and  daily  prayers  would'st  strive 

To  reconcile  me  with  thy  God. 

Albeit,  my  hope  is  gray,  and  cold 

At  heart,  thou  wouldest  murmur  still — 

*  Bring  this  lamb  back  into  Thy  fold, 

MyLord,  ifsoit  bcThy  will.' 

Would  St  tell  me  I  must  brook  the  rod 

And  chastisement  of  human  pride  ; 

That  pride,  the  sin  of  devils,  stood 

Betwixt  me  and  the  light  of  God  ! 

That  hitherto  I  had  defied 

And  had  rejected  God — that  grace 

Would  drq)  from  his  o*er-brimming  love. 

As  manna  on  my  wilderness, 

If  I  would  pray — that  God  would  move 

And  strike  the  hard,  hard  rock,  and  thence, 

Sweet  in  their  utmost  bitterness. 

Would  issue  tears  of  penitence 

Wch  would    keep    green    hope's    life. 

Alas! 
|thinkthat  pride  hath  now  no  place 
V)^r  irjjourh  in  me.     I  am  void, 
Dwlc,  forailess,  utterly  destroyed. 

^Vliy  not  believe  then  ?     Why  nut  yet 
Anchor  thy  frailty  there,  where  man 
Hath  moor'd  and  rested  ?     Ask  the  sea 
At  midnight,  when  the  crisp  slope  waves 
After  a  tempest,  rib  and  fret 
The  broad -imbased  l)each,  why  he 
Slambers  not  like  a  mountain  tarn  ? 
^Mierefore  his  ridges  are  not  curls 
And  ripples  of  an  inland  mere  ? 
Wherefore  he  moancth  thus,  nor  can 
Draw  down  into  his  vexed  pools 
AH  that  blue  heaven  which  hues  and  paves 
The  other  ?     I  am  too  forlorn. 
Too  shaken  :  my  own  weakness  fools 
%  judgment,  and  my  spirit  whirls, 
Morcd  from  beneath  with  doubt  and  fear. 

'Vet,'  said  I,  in  my  mom  of  youth. 
The  onsunnM  freshness  of  my  strength. 
When  I  went  forth  in  quest  of  truth, 
*li  'is  man's  privilege  tq_dpubt^  ^ 


IfsoJtje  that  from  doubt  at  lengthy 
"Truthraay  stand  forth  unihoved  of  change, 
^An"fma^  with  proTulgent  brows, 
AncI  perfect  limbs,  as  from  the  storm 
Of  running  fires  and  fluid  range 
Of  lawless  airs,  at  last  stood  out 
This  excellence  and  solid  form 
^f  constant  beauty.     For  the  Ox 
Feeds  in  the  herb,  and  sleeps,  or  fdls 
The  homed  valleys  all  about. 
And  hollows  of  the  fringed  hills 
In  summer  heats,  with  placid  lows 
Unfearing,  till  his  own  blood  flows 
About  his  hoof.     And  in  the  flocks 
The  lamb  rejoiceth  in  the  year. 
And  raccth  freely  with  his  fere. 
And  answers  to  his  mother's  calls 
From  the  flower'd  furrow.     In  a  time. 
Of  which  he  wots  not,  run  short  pains 
Thro'  his  warm  heart ;  and  then,  from 

whence 
He  knows  nut,  on  his  light  there  falls 
A  shadow  ;  and  his  native  slope. 
Where  he  was  wont  to  leap  and  climb, 
Floats  from  his  sick  and  fdmed  eyes, 
And  sumcthing  in  the  darkness  draws 
I  lis  forehead  earthward,  and  he  dies. 
Shall  man  live  thus,  in  joy  and  hope 
As  a  young  lamb,  who  cannot  dream, 
Living,  but  that  he  shall  live  on  ? 
Shall  we  not  look  into  the  laws 
Of  life ~ari(l  death,  and  things  that  seem, 
And  things  that  be,  and  analyse 
(.>ur  double  nature,  and  compare 
All  creeds  till  we  have  found  the  one, 
li  one  there  be  ?'     Ay  me  I  I  fear 
All  may  not  doubt,  but  everywhere 
Some  must  clasp  Idols.     Yet,  my  God, 
Whom  call  I  Idol  ?     Let  Thy  dove 
Shadow  me  over,  and  my  sins 
Be  unrememlxjr'd,  and  Thy  love 
Enlighten  me.     Oh  teach  me  yet 
Somewhat  before  the  hea\'y  clod 
Weighs  on  me,  and  the  busy  fret 
Of  that  sharp-headed  worm  begins 
In  the  gross  blackness  underneath. 

O  weary  life !     O  weary  death  ! 
O  spirit  and  heart  made  desolate  ! 
O  damned  vacillating  state  I 


THE  KRAR-E/f— SONG— UUAN— ISABEL. 


THE  KRAKEN. 

Below  (he  thunderEi  or  ihe  upper  deep  ; 
Far,  Sai  beneath  in  [he  abysmal  sen, 
His  ancient,  dreamless,  umovadeil  $lce)> 
The  Krakeo  slecpelh ;  fainlest  suolighis 

flee 
Aboul  his  shadow;  siiles:  above  him  swell 
Huge  sponges  of  millennial  growlb  and 

AntI  far  away  inlo  the  sickly  lighl. 
From  many  a  wondrous  grot  and  seciel 

ceU 
Unnambcr'd  and  enormous  polypi 
Winnow  with  giant  arms  (be  slumliering 

green. 
There  hath  he  lain  for  ages  and  will  lie 
Battening  upon  huge  seawonns  in  his 

Until  (he  latter  lire  shall  heat  (he  deep : 
Then  once  by  man  and  angels  to  )«  seen, 
In  roaring  he  shall  rise  and  on  the  siir- 


^Vhen  my  passion  seeks 
Pleasance  in  love-si^is. 
She,  looking  (hro'  and  thro'  me 
Thoroughly  to  undo  me, 
Smiling,  never  speaks  : 
So  innocent -arch,  so  cunning-simple. 
From  beneath  her  gathered  wimple 
Glancing  with  black-beaded  eyes. 
Till  Ihc  l^hlning  langhtcrs  dimple 
The  baby-rosea  in  her  cheeks  ; 
Then  away  she  files. 


Prythee  weep,  May  Lilian  ! 
Gaie(y  wilhoul  eclipse 

Wcarielh  me.  May  Lilian  : 
Thro'  my  very  heart  it  thrillelh 

When  hota  crimson-lhrcaded  lips 
Sili-er-trcble  laughter  trilleth : 

Prythee  weep,  May  Lilian. 


ISABEL—MARIANA, 


II. 

The  intnitiyc  decisioD  of  a  bright 
.\nd  thorough-edged  intellect  to  part 
Error  from  crime ;   a  prudence  to 

withhold  ; 
The  laws  of  marriage  charactered  in 
gold 
Upon  the  hlancbed  tablets  of  her  heart ; 
A  knre  still  burning  upward,  giving  light 
To  rcra«!  those  laws ;  an  accent  very  low 
In  I4an>.ii>hment,  but  a  most  silver  flow 
Of  sulrfle-{)aced  counsel  in  distress. 
Right  tu  the  heart  and  brain,  tho*  unde- 
scrieil. 
Winning  its  way  with  extreme  gentle- 
ness 
Thn  /  all  the  outworks  of  suspicious  pride ; 
A  c<  'urage  to  endure  and  to  obey  ; 
A  hate  of  gos<:ip  parlance,  and  of  sway, 
t  rofinM  Isabel,  thro*  all  her  placid  life. 
The  'luecn  of  marriage,  a  most  perfect 
%i  ifc. 


III. 

:>.':  ::icIl«»»M  reflex  of  a  winter  moon  ; 
A    \::is  stream  flowing  with  a  muddy  one, 
T  .;  in  it^  onward  current  it  absorbs 
W  .ih  Nwificr  movement  and  in  purer 
lii;hi 
The  \cxe<l  e<ldics  of  its  wayward 
bn^lhcr : 
A  Ie--»nin^  ami  upbearing  parasite, 
«  lothing  the  stem,  which  else  had 
fallen  c^uite 
With   cliLsterM   flower- bells   and   am- 
brosial orliS 
Uf  rich  fruit -bunches  leaning  on  each 

other — 
^ba<]ow  forth  thee : — the  world  hath 
not  another 
^T\*J  all  her  fairest  forms  arc  types  of 

ihce, 
\rA  thou  of  God  in  thy  great  charity) 
Of  foch  a  finished  chasten*d  purity. 


MARIANA. 

*  Mariana  in  the  moated  grange.' 

Measurt/or  Metuurt 

With  blackest  moss  the  flower-plots 
Were  thickly  crusted,  "one  ahdall': 
The  rustetTBBMs  fell  from  the  knots 

That  held  the  pear  to  the  gable-wall. 

The  broken  sheds  look*d  sad  and  strange 

Uniifted  Was  the  clinkingTaFch  \  ^~' 

Reeded  and  worn  the  ancient  thatch 

Ut)on  the  loncTyTnoafed  grange.  \ 

She  only  said,  *  Syylife  is  dreai 

He  Cometh  not,'  she  said  ; 
She  said,  •  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead  !' 

Her  tears  fell  with  the  dews  at  even  ; 

Her  tears  fell  ere  the  dews  were  dried 
She  could  not  look  on  the  sweet  heaven, 

Either  at  mom  or  eventide. 
After  the  flitting  of  the  bats, 

When  thicke>)t  dark  did  trance  the  sky, 
Slie  drew  her  casement-curtain  by. 
And  j^lanced  athwart  the  jjlooniing  flats. 
She  only  said,  •  The  night  is  dreary, 

He  Cometh  not,'  she  said  ; 
She  said,  •  I  am  awear}',  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead  !' 

U|)on  tlie  middle  of  the  night, 

Waking  she  heard  the  night-fowl  crow 
The  c»x:k  sung  out  an  hour  ere  light  : 

From  the  dark  fen  the  oxen's  low 
Came  to  her  :  without  hope  of  change, 
In  slecj)  she  seem'd  to  walk  forlorn, 
Till    cold  \vin<ls   woke  the  gray-eycf 
mom 
Al>out  the  lonely  nmati:<l  grange. 

She  only  said,  '  The  day  is  drear)-, 

He  Cometh  not,'  she  said  ; 
She  said,  *  I  am  aweary,  awear)', 
I  would  that  I  were  dead  I' 

AlK>ut  a  stone-cast  from  the  wall 

A  sluice  with  blacken'd  waters  slept, 

And  o'er  it  many,  round  and  small. 
The  clustered  marish-mosses  crept. 


MARIANA— MADELINE. 


Hard  by  a  poplar  ^look  aivkay, 

All  silver-green  with  gnarled  bark  ; 
For  leagues  no  olher  tree  did  mark 
Tbe  level  waste,  the  rounding  gray. 

She  only  said,  '  My  life  is  dreary. 

He  comelh  doi,  '  she  said  ; 

She  saiii,  '  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

1  would  Ihal  I  were  dead  I' 


And  eve(  when  the  Dioon  was  low, 

And  the  shrill  winds  were  npand  away, 
In  the  while  curtain,  to  and  Tro, 

Sbe  saw  the  gusty  shadow  Eway. 
Hut  when  the  moon  was  very  law, 
Anil  wild  winds  bound  within  theii  cell. 
The  shadow  of  the  popLu  fell 
Upon  her  bed,  across  her  biow. 

She  only  said,  'The  night  \f.  dreary. 

He  Cometh  not,'  she  said ; 

She  said,  '  I  am  awcuiy,  aweary, 

I  would  that  I  were  dead  1' 


Cl.£jiR-HEADBI>rri<;ud,  whoK  joyful 

Edged  with  sharp  laughler,  cuts : 

The  knots  thai  tangle  human  c 

The  wounding  cords  that  bind  and 

The  heart  until  il  bleeds, 

Kay-fringed  eyelids  of  the  morn 

Koof  not  a  glance  so  keen  as  I 

If  aught  of  prophecy  lie  mine. 


Low-cowering  shall  the  Sophist  sit 
Faliehood  shall  bate  her  plaited  ' 
Fair-fronted  Truth  shall  droop  no 

With  shrilling  shahs  of  subtle  wit. 

Nor  mattjri -flames,  not  trenchant  s 
Can  do  away  that  ancient  lie  ; 
A  gentler  death  shall  Falsehood 

Shot  ihio'  and  thro' 


SONG:    THE  OWL. 


II. 

uKag.  froirmng,  evermoie, 
Ml  art  perfect  in  love-lore. 
vciliocs  deep  and  clear  are  thine 
wolihy  smiles :  but  who  may  know 
Mber  unile  or  lirown  be  fleeter  ? 
Kthcr  smile  or  frown  be  sweeter, 

Whu  may  know  ? 
«ns  (icrfect -sweet  along  the  brow 
fat -gl< Miming  over  e)*cs  divine, 
e  li:tlc  clouds  Min-fringed,  are  thine, 

Kver  var^-ing  Madeline. 
"hy  ^miltf  and  frown  are  not  aloof 

Fri)m  one  another, 

Eich  tu  each  is  dearest  brother  ; 
iutft  of  the  silken  sheeny  woof 

Momently  »hot  into  each  other. 
.\11  the  mystery  is  thine  ; 
ailing,  frowning,  evermore, 
thni  art  perfect  in  love-lore. 
Ever  varying  Madeline. 

til. 

I'ii-,  «-U'I<lcn  llaiiK', 
vcvrin;;  {lassion  fann'd, 
Ali.'U!  ihcv  l»reaks  and  dances  : 
-.in  I  ut^uld  ki.s'i  thy  hand, 
:j-h  '.f  anj;t.TM  shame 
»ir:ltws  thy  cnlmcr  glances, 
\x  I  lack  l>ruw<»  drf>|>s  down 
!tn-^:urval  fruwn  ; 
:.<:n  I  turn  away, 
»  lilin^  mc  to  stay, 
":<  n  •».  n»ir  vainly  wrangles!  ; 
ijT,  !• -iking  tixc-<ny  the  while, 
n.y  U>un«hng  heart  cntangle.st 
n  .1  tji-Mcn-ncttctl  smile; 
\n  MU'lncss  and  in  blivs, 
\:\-^  ^houM  flare  to  ki.vs 
i:-.-r  f.nger-*  ainurously, 
in' AX  I 'lushest  angerly  ; 
'tf  Mack  I  trows  dr(ip<»  down 
;t:n*curvc>l  frown. 


SONC;— THE  OWL. 

t. 

>  ra:.%  run  hume  and  light  is  come, 
1  dew  is  cold  upon  the  ground, 


And  the  &r-off  stream  is  domb^ 
And  the  whirring  sail  goes  round, 
And  the  whirring  sail  goes  round ; 
Alone  and  warming  his  five  wits. 
The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sits. 

II. 

When  merry  milkmaids  click  the  latch, 
And  rarely  smells  the  new-mown  hay. 
And  the  cock  hath  sung  beneath  the 
thatch 
Twice  or  thrice  his  roundelay, 
Twice  or  thrice  his  roundelay  ; 
Alone  and  warming  his  five  wits, 
The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sits, 

SECOND   SONG. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

I. 

TiiY  tuwhits  are  lull'd,  I  wot, 
Thy  tuwhoos  of  yesternight, 
Which  Ujxm  the  dark  afloat. 
So  took  echo  with  delight, 
So  took  echo  with  delight, 

That  her  voice  untuneful  grown, 
Wears  all  day  a  fainter  tone. 

II. 

I  would  nuxrk  thy  chaunt  anew  ; 

Uut  I  cannot  mimick  it  ; 
Not  a  whit  of  thy  tuwhoo, 
Thee  to  wtK)  to  thy  tuwhit, 
Thee  to  woo  to  thy  tuwhit. 
With  a  lengthened  loud  halloo, 
Tuwhoo,  tuwhit,  tuwhit,  tuwhoo-o-o. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE 
.ARAIUAN   NIGHTS. 

When  the  breeze  of  a  joyful  dawn  blew 

free 
In  the  silken  .sail  of  infancy. 
The  tide  of  time  flowM  back  with  me. 

The  forward -flowing  tide  of  time  ; 
And  many  a  sheeny  summer-morn, 
Adown  the  Tigris  I  was  borne. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  AKABLAN  NIGHTS. 


By  BagiJat's  shrines  of  freltcd  gold, 

High-WB]led  gardens  green  am)  old  ; 

True  Mussulmnn  wo;  I  and  swom. 

For  it  was  in  the  gulden  prime 

or  good  Horoun  Almschtd. 

Anight  my  shallop,  rustling  thro' 
The  low  and  blotimeJ  foliage,  drove 
The  fragmnt,  glislenii^  deeps,  uid  clove 
The  dtma-sbadows  in  the  Wae  : 
By  garden  porches  on  the  brim. 
The  costly  doors  flung  open  wide, 
Gold  glittering  thro'  lamplight  dim, 
And  broider'it  sofas  on  each  ade  : 
In  sootb  it  was  a  goodly  time. 
For  it  wna  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  IlajDim  Alrascbid. 

Often,  where  clear-slcmm'd  platans  guard 

The  outlet,  did  I  turn  away 

The  boat-head  down  a  broad  canal 

From  the  main  river  sluiced,  where  all 

The  sloping  of  the  moon-lit  sward 

Was  damask-work,  and  deep  inlay 

Of  bmiHcl  blcvnms  unmown,  which  crypt 


A  goodly  place,  a  goodly  time. 

For  il  was  in  the  golden  prime 

Of  good  Haroun  Almschid. 

Above  Ihro'  many  a  Ixiwciy  turn 
A  walk  with  vary-colour'd  shells 
Wander'J  engrain'd.     On  either  side 
All  loond  about  the  fragrant  maige 
From  fluted  vase,  and  brnicn  Um 
In  Older,  eastern  floweis  targe. 
Some  dropping  low  Iheii  crimson  bells 
Half-dosed,  and  others  studded  wide 
With  disks  and  tiars,  fed  the  lime 
With  odour  in  the  golden  prime 
or  good  >laroun  Alraschid. 

Far  ofl",  and  where  the  iemon  grove 
In  closest  coverture  npsprnng. 
The  livir^  aiis  of  middle  night 
Died  round  the  bullial  as  he  sung; 
Not  he  r  but  something  which  possess'^ 
The  darkness  of  the  world,  delight. 
Life,  anguish,  death,  immortal  love, 
Ceasing  not,  mingled,  unrepresi'd, 
'  pnrt  frnm  place,  withholding  timi 


ODE  TO  MEMORY. 


II 


s  thro'  the  garden  I  was  drawn — 
1b  of  pleasance,  many  a  mound, 
natnj  a  shadow-chequer'd  lawn 
i  the  csty*s  stilly  souid, 
ieq>  myrrh-thickets  blowing  round 
tatdy  cedar,  tamarisks, 
rourics  of  scented  thorn, 
irient  shrubs,  and  obelisks 
iTen  with  emUems  of  the  time, 
honour  of  the  golden  prime 
jf  good  Haronn  Alraschid. 

dazed  vision  unawares 
the  long  alley  s  latticed  shade 
ged,  I  came  upon  the  great 
kjo  of  the  Caliphat. 
to  the  car\'cn  cedam  doore, 
;  iovard  over  spangled  floors, 
l-lAK-d  flights  of  marble  stairs 
q>  with  golden  balustrade, 
er  the  £ishion  of  the  time, 
i  hamour  of  the  golden  prime 
Xgood  Ilaroun  Alraschid. 

arvc"rc  windows  all  alight 
\\  the  <|uintesscncc  of  flame, 
ii'^n  tapers  flaring  bright 
!m;>tcii  silvers  lookM  to  shame 

<*I>«- vaulted  dark,  and  streamM 

ibc  mooned  domes  aloof 

►At  Hagdat,  till  there  sccm'd 

rl*  of  crescents  on  the  roof 

ii,;ht  new -risen,  that  marvellous  time 

rclcNratc  the  golden  prime 

•r  j;uod  llaroun  Alraschid. 

;<  Ir  I  up,  and  trancedly 
<»n  the  Tcrsian  girl  alone, 

with  argent -Iidde<l  eyes 
I  us,  and  lashes  like  to  rays 
V.ncss  and  a  brow  of  pearl 
■i  with  redolent  elx)ny, 
r.y  a  dark  delicious  curl, 
■*,;  licncath  her  rose-hue<i  zone  ; 

^weetest  lady  of  the  time, 
.1  wc»T!hy  of  the  golden  prime 
n  goud  llaroun  Alraschid. 

lamnk,  three  on  either  side, 

iJfer,  underpropt  a  rich 

e  of  the  massive  ore,  from  which 


Down-droop*d,  in  many  a  floating  fold, 

Engarlanded  and  diapered 

With  inwrought  flowers,  a  cloth  of  gold. 

Thereon,  his  deep  eye  laughter-stirT'd 

With  merriment  of  kingly  pride. 
Sole  star  of  all  that  place  and  time, 
I  saw  him — in  his  golden  prime, 
The  Good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

ODE  TO  MEMORY. 


ADDRESSED  TO 


I. 


Thou  who  stealest  fire. 
From  the  fountains  of  the  past, 
To  glorify  the  present ;  oh,  haste, 

Visit  my  low  desire  ! 
Strengthen  me,  enlighten  me  ! 
I  faint  in  this  obscurity, 
Thou  dewy  dawn  of  memory. 

II. 

Come  nut  as  thou  earnest  of  late, 
Flinging  the  gloom  of  yesternight 
On  the  white  day  ;  but  robed  in  soflen'd 
light 

Of  orient  state. 
Whilomc  thou  earnest  with  the  morning 
mist, 
Even  as  a  maid,  whose  stately  brow 
The  dewimpearle<i  winds  of  dawn  have 
kiss'd, 

When,  she,  a-s  thou, 
Stays  on  her  float  ing  locks  the  lovely  freight 
()f  overflowing  blooms,  and  earliest  shoots 
Of  orient  green,  giving  safe  pledge  of  fruits, 
Which  in  winterlide  shall  star 
The  black  earth  \\iih  brilliance  rare. 

III. 

WTiilome  thou  earnest  with  the  morning 
mist. 
And  with  the  evening  cloud, 
.Showering  thy  gleaned  wealth  into  my 

o|)cn  breast 
(Those  jK'erless  flowers  which  in  tlie 
rudest  win<i 

Never  grow  sere. 


ODK  TO  MEMORY. 


When  rooled  in  the  garden  of  the  mind, 
Becaiuetheyire  the  earliest  □(  tbcfeat). 

Nor  was  the  night  Ihy  shroud. 
In  sweet  dreams  softer  than  unbroken  rest 
Thou  leddest  by  (he  hand  thine  inJimt 

Hope. 
The  eddjing  of  her  garmenls  caught  fniin 

thee 
The  light  of  thf  great  presence  ;  and  lliu 

Ofthe  half-altain'd  (nturitf, 
Tho'  deep  nnl  bthomlcss, 
Was  cloren  with  the  roillior  stars  which 

tteoible 
O'ei  Ibe  deep  mind  of  dauntless  infancy. 
Small  thought  was  there  of  life's  distress ; 
For  sure  she  deem'd  no  mist  of  earth 

coulJ  dull 
T1l0«e  spirit -thrillii^  e^  so  keen  and 

beautiful : 

Soce  she  was  nigher  to  heaven's  spheres, 

Listening  the  lordly  mu^c  flowing  from 

The  iUimitable  yeais. 

O  strengthen  me,  enlighten  me  \ 


Poor  round  mine  eais  the  livelong  blol 
Of  the  Ihick-flceced  sheep  from  watlk 

folds, 
Upon  the  ridged  wolds, 
Mlien  the  first  matin-song  halh  vmken' 

loud 
Over  the  dark  dewy  earth  forlom. 
What  time  the  ambet  room 
Forth  goshes  from  beneath  a  low-hui 


Ijirge  dowries  dolh  the  raptured  eye 
To  ihe  young  spirit  present 
When  Rrsl  she  is  wed  ; 

And  like  a  bride  of  old 
In  triumph  led. 
With  music  and  sweel  showers 
Of  festal  flowers. 
U  dIl>  the  dwelling  she  must  sway. 
Well  host  thou  done,  great  artist  Mcroot; 
In  setting  round  thy  first  experiment 
With  royal  frame-work  of  wrowl 
guld; 
"■      ■  Itiy    lil 


SONG— A  CHARACTER— THE  POET. 


n 


Wkb  plaited  alleys  of  the  tniling  roie^ 

Long  alleys  fidling  down  to  twili^t  grots, 

Or  opening  apon  level  plots 

Of  downed  lilies,  standing  near 

hiple-^iked  lavender : 

WUther  in  after  life  retired 

From  brawling  storms. 

From  weaiy  wind. 

With  youthfbl  fancy  re-inspired, 

We  may  hold  converse  with  all  forms 
Of  the  many-sided  mind, 
And  those  whom  passion  hath  not  blinded, 
Snbtk-thooghted,  myriad-minded. 

My  friend,  with  jrou  to  live  alone. 
Were  how  much  better  than  to  own 
A  aown,  a  sceptre,  and  a  throne ! 

0  strengthen  me,  enlighten  me  I 

1  faint  in  thb  obscurity, 

Tboo  dewy  dawn  of  memory. 


SONG. 

I. 

A  SPIRIT  haunts  the  year's  last  hours 
towelling  amid  these  yellowing  bowers  : 

To  himself  he  talks  ; 
For  at  eventide,  listening  earnestly, 
At  his  work  you  may  hear  him  sob  and 
sigh 
In  the  walks  ; 

Earthward  he  boweth  the  heavy 
stalks 
Of  the  mouldering  flowers  : 

Heavily  hangs  the  broad  sunflower 
Over  its  grave  i*  the  earth  so  chilly ; 
Heavily  hangs  the  hollyhock, 
Heavily  hangs  the  tiger-lily. 

II. 

The  air  is  damp,  and  hush'd,  and  close, 
As  a  sick  man's  room  when  he  taketh 
repose 
An  hour  before  death  ; 
My  very  heart  faints  and  my  whole  soul 

grieves 
At  the  moist  rich  smell   of  the  rotting 
leaves. 


And  the  breath 

Of  the  fading  edgesof  box  beneath, 
And  the  year's  last  rose. 

Heavily  hangs  the  broad  sunflower 

Over  its  grave  i'  the  earth  so  chilly ; 
Heavily  hangs  the  hollyhock. 

Heavily  hangs  the  tiger-lily. 

A   CHARACTER. 

With  a  half-glance  upon  the  sky 
At  night  he  said,  '  The  wanderings 
Of  this  most  intricate  Universe 
Teach  me  the  nothingness  of  things. ' 
Yet  could  not  all  creation  pierce 
Beyond  the  bottom  of  his  eye. 

He  spake  of  beauty  :  that  the  dull 

Saw  no  divinity  in  grass. 

Life  in  dead  stones,  or  spirit  in  air  ; 

Then  looking  as  *twere  in  a  glass, 

He  smoothed  his  chin  and  sleek 'd  his  hair, 

And  said  the  earth  was  beautiful. 

He  spake  of  virtue  :  not  the  gods 
More  purely,  when  they  wish  to  charm 
Pallas  and  Juno  sitting  by  : 
And  with  a  sweeping  of  the  arm, 
And  a  Ixick-Iustre  dead-blue  eye, 
Devolved  his  rounded  periods. 

Most  delicately  hour  by  hour 
He  canvass'd  human  mysteries. 
And  trod  on  silk,  as  if  the  winds 
Blew  his  own  praises  in  his  eyes, 
And  stoo<I  aloof  from  other  minds 
In  impotence  of  fancied  power. 

With  lips  dcpress'd  as  he  were  meek, 
Himself  unto  himself  he  sold  : 
Upon  himself  himself  did  feed  : 
Quiet,  dispassionate,  and  cold. 
And  other  than  his  form  of  creed, 
W^ith  chiseUVl  features  clear  and  sleek. 

THE    POET. 

The  poet  in  a  golden  clime  was  bom, 

With  golden  stars  above  ; 
Dower'd  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn 
of  scorn, 
The  love  of  love. 


TBB  POET'S  itmO. 


He  saw  thro'  life  and  death,  Ihro'  good 

He  saw  thro'  his  own  soul. 

The  marrei  of  the  everlasting  will, 
An  open  scroll, 

Bciore  him   lay  :   with  echtung   feel  he 

threaded 

The  secretest  walks  of  fame  : 

The  viewless  arrows  of  his  thoughts  were 

headed 

And  wing'd  with  flame, 

IJkeJiUJuiUKeds  blown  (lom  his  silver 


Filling  with  light 
Aad  vagrant  melodies  the  winds  which 


And  Freedom  reai'd  in  that  aogns 

Her  beautiful  bold  brow, 
When  files  and  forms  before  tus 


There  was  no  blood  upon  her  maid 
Sunn'd  by  those  orient  skiei 
But  round  about  the  circles  of  th 
Of  her  keen  eyes 

And  in  her  raiment's  hem  was  I 

WrsDOM,  a  name  to  shake 
All  evil  dreams  of  power — ^a  sacre 
And  when  she  spake. 

Her  words  did  gather  thunder  ai  t 
And  as  the  lightning  lo  the 
Which  follows  it,  riving  the  spirit 
Making  earth  wonder. 

So  was  their  meaning  lo  her  won 
sword 
Of  wrath  her  right  arm  whfc 
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The  wild-bird's  din.  , 

h  the  heart  of  the  garden  the  mSny  bira 

~chan5. 
It  loiiki  fall  to  the  gronnd  if  Y<wL_ciyne 


In  yonr  eye  there  is  death,  Down  shower  the  gambollixig  waterfalls 

There  is  frost  in  your  breath  From  wandering  over  the  lea : 

Whidi  would  blight  the  plants.  Out  of  the  live-green  heart  of  the  dells 

Where  yon  stand  yon  cannot  hear        They  freshen  the  silvery-crimson  shells, 
From  the  groves  within^  ^/^     , '  \  And  t|iick  with  white  bells  the  clover-hill 

~  '     '  "^         swells 

High  over  the  fuU-toned  sea : 

O  hither,  come  hither  and  fiirl  your  sails, 

Come  hither  to  me  and  to  me  : 


—    in.  ,  •vt'V  Either,  come  hither  and  frolic  and  play ; 

In'IBe  middle  leaps  a  fountain' '  ^  ^>^.-  "^ere  it  is  only  the  mew  that  wails ; 

Like  sheet  lightnings     '  ',  ^-^^  ^    ^.  We  will  sing  to  you  all  the  day  : 

Ever  brightening  /.J    '  "*  -  *-  *  ^lyriner,  mariner,  furl  your  sails. 


With  a  low  TTtrlrinfla  thnni^tr )    .  ^ 


Al^*'y  ^nffl  alljp'rfit  it  is  ever  drawn  ^  '^llhp^  merrily,  merrily  carol  the  gales, 


From  the  brain  of  the  purple  mountati^'*  ^miA  the  spangle  dances  in  bight  and  bay, 


Which  stands  in  the  distance  yonder  : 
It  sfvings  on  a  level  of  bowery  lawn, 
And  the  mountain  draws  it  from  Heaven 

above, 
And  it  sings  a  song  of  undying  love  ; 
And  yet,  the*  its  voice  be  so  clear  and 

fuU, 
VoHLBgyer  would  hear  it ;  your  ears  are 

so  duilj~  — — ^— — — ^ 

SokccjTwliere  you  are  :  you  are  foul  with 

sin ; 
It  would  shrink  to  the  earth  if  you  came 


THE  SEA-FAIRIES. 

i5LOW  saird  the  weary  mariners  and  saw, 
Betwixt  the  green  brink  and  the  running 

foam, 
Sweet  faces,  rounded  arms,  and  bosoms 

prest 
To  little  harps  of  gold  ;  amL  while  they 

mused  "~'      "" 

^^Tiispcrtng  to  each  other  half  in  fear, 
jbril]  music  readiVi  thejxx  on  the  middle 

sea.  <  '.^^. 

WhiUMc.  .{iwa^  whither  away,    whither 

away  ?  fly  no  more. 
liVhither  away  from  the  high  green  field, 

and  the  happy  blossoming  shore  ? 
Day  and  night  to  Uie  billow  the  fountain 

calls : 


^-liere  are  the  blissful  downs  and  dales, 


And  the  rainbow  forms  and  flies  on  the 

land 
Over  the  islands  free ; 
And  the  rainbow  lives  in  the  curve  of  the 

sand  ; 
Hither,  come  hither  and  see  ; 
And  the  rainbow  hangs  on  the  poising 

wave, 
And  sweet  is  the  colour  of  cove  and  cave, 
And  sweet  shall  your  welcome  l)e  : 
O  hither,  come  hither,  and  be  our  lords, 
For  merry  brides  arc  we  : 
We  will  kiss  sweet  kisses,   and   speak 

sweet  words : 
O  listen,  listen,  your  eyes  shall  glisten 
With  pleasure  and  love  and  jubilee  : 
O  listen,  listen,  your  eyes  shall  glisten 
When  the  sharp  clear  twang  of  the  golden 

chords 
Runs  up  the  ridged  sea. 
Who  can  light  on  as  happy  a  shore 
All  the  world  o*er,  all  the  world  o'er? 
Whither  away  ?  listen  and  stay  :  mariner, 
'^  mariner,  fly  no  more. 


THE  DESERTED  HOUSE. 

I. 

Life  and  Thought  have  gone  away 

Side  by  side. 

Leaving  door  and  windows  wide  : 
Careless  tenants  they ! 


THE  D  YING  SWAN— 


The  (angled  watcKouises  sjept, 
Shol  over  wilh  purple,  and  gicen,  nn 
yellow. 


Close  the  door,  Ihe  shutlers  close. 

Or  ihro'  the  windows  we  shall  lee 
The  nakedness  and  vacancy 

Of  ihe  dnrk  deserted  houK. 


Come  RWBy  :  no  more  of  mirth 

Is  heie  or  merry- making  sound. 

The  house  was  builded  of  Ihe  earth, 
And  shall  fall  again  lo  ground. 


Come  away  :  for  Life  and  Thought 

Here  no  longer  dwell  \ 
But  in  1  city  glorious — 
A  great  and  distiint  city — have  bought 

A  mansion  incoimptible. 
Would  Ihey  could  have  flayed  with  us  ! 


THE  DYING  SWAN. 


The  wild  swan's  dcalh-hymn  took  the  ioa 
Of  that  waste  place  with  joy 
HidJen  in  sorrow  :  rI  first  lo  the  eat 
The  warble  was  low,  and  fiilJ  and  dear 
And  floating  about  the  undet-sky. 
Prevailing    in   weakness,    the   coronad 

Sometimes  afar,  and  sometimes  anear ; 

anon  her  awful  jubilant  voice. 
With  n  mnac  strange  and  numifold, 
Flow'd  forth  on  n  carol  free  and  bold  ; 
As  when  a  mighty  people  rejiHce 
With  shawms,  and   with   cymbals,  aM 

harps  of  gold, 
And  the  tumult  of  their  acclaim  is  roll'd 
Thro'  the  open  gates  of  the  eily  afar. 
To  the  (shepherd  who  walcheth  Ihe  even 

ing  star. 
Anil  the  creeping  mosses  and  clambeiiq 

And  the  willow- liiBDchcs  hoai  and  dank, 
And    Ihe  wavy  uwell   of   Ihe  sou^lini 


■n  !iTn'  ■■r  the  echi'itif 
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II. 

\  DOT  carketh  care  nor  slander  ; 
ling  but  the  snuUl  cold  worm 
teth  thine  enshrouded  form. 

Let  them  rave. 
t  and  shadow  ever  wander 
the  green  that  folds  thy  grave. 

Let  them  rave. 

III. 

I  mlt  not  turn  upon  thy  bed  ; 
mteth  not  the  brooding  bee 
Eto  tones  than  calumny  ? 

Let  them  rave. 
1  wih  never  raise  thine  head 
a  tlte  green  that  folds  thy  grave. 

Let  them  rave. 

IV. 

odiles  wept  tears  for  thee  ; 

voudbine  and  eglatcre 

swcttcr  dews  than  traitor's  tear. 

Let  them  rave. 
mikcs  mtL«;ic  in  the  tree 
the  j;rc«:n  that  foKl.s  thy  grave. 

Lei  ihcm  rave. 

V. 

i  thcc  blow,  self-pleached  deep, 
Mc  p'ses  faint  an<l  pale, 
'.ng  pur]»les  of  the  dale. 

Let  them  rave, 
.n  t\er)'  shower  creep 
the  j^een  that  folds  thy  grave. 

Let  ihein  rave. 

VI. 

■M-evoI  kingcups  tine  ; 
Tiil  Muel-ell  jK;ereth  over 
r. '.'ir}-  of  the  purjile  clover. 

Ixrl  them  rave, 
have  no  <.uch  couch  as  thine, 
:  green  that  foMs  thy  grave. 
Let  I  hem  rave. 

VII. 

»..r»I>  wander  here  ami  there  : 
great  gift  of  si>eech  abused 
I  thy  memory  confused  : 
But  let  them  rave. 


The  balm-cricket  carols  clear 
In  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave. 
Let  them  rave. 


LOVE  AND  DEATH. 

What  time  the  mighty  moon  was  gather- 
ing light 

Love  paced  the  thymy  plots  of  Paradise, 

And  all  about  him  roll'd  his  lustrous  eyes; 

When,  turning  round  a  cassia,  full  in  view, 

Death,  walking  all  alone  beneath  a  yew. 

And  talking  to  himself,  first  met  his 
sight : 

*  You  must  begone,'  said  Death,  *  these 
walks  are  mine.' 

Love  wept  and  spread  his  sheeny  vans 
for  flight  ; 

Yet  ere  he  parted  said,  *This  hour  is 
'thine  : 

Thou  art  the  shadow  of  life,  and  as  the 
tree 

Stands  in  the  sun  and  shadows  all  be- 
neath, 

So  in  the  light  of  great  eternity 

Life  eminent  creates  the  shade  of  death  ; 

The  shadow  passeth  when  the  tree  shall 
fill, 

Dut  I  shall  reign  for  ever  over  all.' 


THE   BALLAD   OF  ORIANA. 

My  heart  is  wasted  with  my  woo, 

Oriana. 
There  is  no  rest  for  me  l)elow, 

Oriana. 
When  the  long  dvin  wolds  are  ribb'd  with 

snow, 
And  loud  the  Norland  whiil winds  blow, 

Oriana, 
Alone  1  wander  to  and  fro, 

Oriana. 

Kre  the  light  on  dark  was  growing, 

Oriana, 
At  midnight  the  c(K:k  was  crow  ing, 

Oriana  : 


i8 


TtiE  BALLAD  OF  ORIANA. 


Winds  were  blowing,  waters  flowing, 
We  heard  the  steeds  to  battle  going, 

Oriana  ; 
Aloud  the  hollow  bugle  blowing, 

Oriana. 

In  the  yew-wood  black  as  night, 

Oriana, 
Ere  I  ixxle  into  the  fight, 

Oriana, 
While  blissful  tears  blinded  my  sight 
By  star-shine  and  by  moonlight, 

Oriana, 
I  to  thee  my  troth  did  plight, 

Oriana. 

She  stood  upon  the  castle  wall, 

Oriana : 
She  watch'd  my  crest  among  them  all, 

Oriana : 
She  saw  me  fight,  she  heard  me  call, 
When  forth  there  stept  a  foeman  tall, 

Oriana, 
Atween  mc  and  the  castle  wall, 

Oriana. 

The  bitter  arrow  went  aside, 

Oriana  : 
The  false,  false  arrow  went  aside, 

Oriana  : 
The  damned  arrow  glanced  aside, 
And  pierced  thy  heart,  my  love,  my  bride, 

Oriana  ! 
Thy  heart,  my  life,  my  love,  my  bride, 

Oriana  ! 

Oh  !  narrow,  narrow  was  the  space, 

Oriana. 
Loud,  loud  rung  out  the  bugle's  brays, 

Oriana. 
Oh  I  deathful  stabs  were  dealt  apace. 
The  battle  deepened  in  its  place, 

Oriana  ; 
But  I  was  down  upon  my  face, 

Oriana. 

They  should  have  stabb*d  me  where  1  lay, 

Oriana  ! 
How  could  I  rise  and  come  away, 

Oriana? 


How  could  I  look  upon  the  day  ? 

They  should  have  stabb'd  me  where  I  lay, 

Oriana — 
They  should  have  trod  me  into  clay, 

Oriana. 

O  breaking  heart  that  will  not  break, 
Oriana  ! 

0  pale,  pale  face  so  sweet  and  meek, 

Oriana  ! 
Thou  smilest,  but  thou  dost  not  speak. 
And  then  the  tears  run  down  my  cheek, 

Oriana : 
What  wantcst  thou?  whom  dost  thou  seek. 

Oriana  ? 

1  cry  aloud  :  none  hear  my  cries, 

Oriana. 
Thou  comest  atween  mc  and  the  skies, 

Oriana. 
1  feci  the  tears  of  blood  arise 
Up  from  my  heart  unto  my  eyes, 

Oriana. 
Within  thy  heart  my  arrow  lies, 

Oriana. 

()  cursed  hand  !  O  cursed  blow  ! 
Oriana  ! 

0  happy  thou  that  liest  low, 

Oriana  ! 
All  night  the  silence  seems  to  flow 
Beside  me  in  my  utter  woe, 

Oriana. 
A  weary,  weary  way  I  go, 

Oriana. 

When  Norland  winds  pipe  down  the  sea, 
Oriana, 

1  walk,  I  dare  not  think  of  thee, 

Oriana. 
Thou  liest  beneath  the  greenwood  tree, 
I  dare  not  die  and  come  to  thee, 

Oriana. 
I  hear  the  roaring  of  the  sea, 

Oriana. 


CIRCUMSTANCE. 

Two  children  in  two  neighbour  villages 
Playing  mad  pranks  along  the  heathy  leas ; 
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(tnogers  meeting  at  a  festival ; 

lorers  whispering  by  an  orchard 
inUI: 

wTs  bound  fast  in  one  with  golden 
case; 

gnre  grass -green  beside  a  gray 
charch-tower, 

d  vith  still  rains  and  daisy  blos- 
somed ; 

chiltlrtn  in  one  hamlet  bom  and 
Ued; 

u  the  roand  of  life  from  hour  to 
boar. 


THE    MERMAN. 

I. 

Who  would  be 
A  merman  bold, 
Sitting  alone, 
Singing  alone 
I'nder  the  sea, 
With  a  cr»»v*n  of  gold, 
«^n  a  thr«»ne  ? 

II. 

•  ••-M  \<.  .1  merman  l»oKl, 

>i:  ar.'i  ^in^  the  whfilcof  the  day  ; 
I  \\.\   tJie  M;a-halls  with  a  voice  of 
;  •  •-*  -  r  ; 
r.^h*    I  w«.uM   roam  al)road  an«l 

f  •  ^> 

L-  r:;-  rriiai'N  innn'l  out  of  therock^, 

:   t:.MT    l.nir   vMth  the  while   sea- 

•  iirij;  them  lack  l»y  their  flowing 
.:k"^ 

'Ki^>  tlieni  nftcn  under  the  sea, 
>»  liieni  a^ain  till  they  kii».>\l  me 
.»n;:ly,  laughingly  ; 
n  Hc  v*«'uld  wander  away,  away 
•ale -green  sca-yrove;»  straight  and 
ugh. 
ng  each  other  merrily. 

in. 

ouM  be  neither  moon  nor  star  ; 
wave  would  make  music  above 
IS  a£ai — 


Low   thimder   and   light   in   the  magic 
night — 

Neither  moon  nor  star. 
We  would  call  aloud  in  the  dreamy  delk, 
Call  to  each  other  aivd  whoop  and  cry 

All  night,  merrily,  mernly; 
They  would  pelt  me  with  starry  spangles 

and  shells, 
laughing  and  clapping  their  hands  be- 
tween, 

All  night,  merrily,  merrily  : 
But  I  would  throw  to  them  back  in  mine 
Turkis  and  agate  and  almondine  : 
Then  leaping  out  upon  them  unseen 
I  would  kiss  them  often  under  the  sea, 
And  kiss  them  again  till  they  kiss'd  me 

Laughingly,  laughingly. 
Oh  !  what  a  happy  life  were  mine 
Under  the  hollow-hung  ocean  green ! 
Sof\  are  the  moss-beds  under  the  sea ; 
We  would  live  merrily,  merrily. 

THE    MERMAID. 

I. 

Who  would  l)c 
A  mermaid  fair, 
Singing  alone, 
C'ond)ing  her  hair 
Untler  the  sea, 
In  a  golden  curl 
With  a  comb  of  pearl. 
On  a  thrunc  ? 

II. 

I  \\ould  1h?  a  mcrmaiil  fair  ; 
1  would  sing  to  myself  the  whole  of  the 

day  ; 
With  a  coml>  «»f  j)earl  1  would  comb  my 

hair  ; 
.\nd   still  as  1  C(»mb'd   I  wouM  bing  and 

say, 
'  Who  i>.  it  loves  me?  \\ho  loves  not  me?* 
1   wouhi  coiid>  my  hair  till   my  linglets 
would  fall 

Low  adown,  low  adown, 
Kiom  untler  my  st.arry  seadmd  crov^n 

Ix>w  adown  and  around. 
And  I  should  look  like  a  fountain  of  gold 


Springing  alone 
With  a  ihiill  inner  sound, 

Orel  the  ihione 
In  the  midst  o(  the  hitl ; 
Till  that  great  sea-snake  under  the  sea 
From  his  coiled  sleeps  in  the  central  diM'p 
\Vould  stowlf  trail  himsetr  sevenfolJ 
Round  tlic  halt  where  1  sate,  and  lool 

in  at  the  gate 
With  his  la^e  calm  eyes  for  the  love  u 

And  all  the  mermen  under  the  sea 

Would  feel  their  immortality 

Die  in  tbeli  hearts  for  the  love  u(  me. 


But  at  night  I  would  wonder  away,  away, 
I  would  fling  on  each  side  my  low- 
flowing  lodis, 

And  lightly  vault  from  (he  throne  and  play 
With  the  luermen  io  and  oul   of  the 

We  would  run  to  and  fro,  and  hide  ami 


Would  lean  out  from  the  h 

of  the  sea, 
All  looting  down  for  the  lo' 


ADELINE. 


MvsTERV  of  mysteries. 

Faintly  smiling  Adelioc 
Scarce  of  earth  noi  all 

Nor  unhappy,  nor  at  rest. 
But  beyond  eiptession 
WHh  Ihy  Homing  flaxei 

Thy  rose-lips  and  fiill  blue  « 

Take  the  heart  from  on 

^Mierefore  those  dim  look 

Shadowy,  dreaming  Adel: 


Whence  thai  aery  bloom  < 

Like  a  lily  which  the  s 

l.ooks  Ihio'  in  his  sad  de< 
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kn  thtt  fiunt  smile  of  thine, 
vy,  dicAmiiig  Adeline  ? 

IV. 

uoej-converse  feeds  thy  mind, 
e  spirit  of  a  crimson  rose 
>re  with  thee  forgets  to  dose 
curtains,  wasting  odorous  sighs 
bt  loQg  on  darkness  blind, 
ikth  thee  ?  whom  waitest  thou 
If  soften'd,  shadowed  brow, 
)d  those  dew-lit  eyes  of  thine, 
too  £unt  smiler,  Adeline  ? 

V. 

thoa  the  doleful  wind 

ben  thou  gazest  at  the  skies  ? 

the  luw-tongued  Orient 

uider  from  the  side  of  the  mom. 

Dripping  with  Sabxan  spice 

ly  pillow,  lowly  bent 

th  melodious  airs  lovelorn, 

hin;;  Light  against  thy  face, 

i>  hcks  a-<lrooping  twine<l 

1  thy  mrck  in  subtle  ring 

ciRanet  of  rays, 

1  ye  talk  t«^ethcr  still, 

•  language  wherewith  Spring 

•CTs  cowsIi{>s  on  the  hill? 

Kat  l<w>k  and  smile  of  thine, 

spiritual  Adeline. 


mar(;aret. 


F.rr  pale  Margaret, 
?  pale  Margaret, 
your  eyes  with  tearful  power, 
<->nlight  on  a  falling  shower  ? 
t  you,  love,  your  mortal  dower 
jten-^ive  thought  and  aspect  pale, 
ir  melancholy  sweet  an<l  frail 
mc  of  the  cuckoo-llower  ? 
c  westward-winding  fl(MKl, 
c  evening-lighted  wo<m1, 
»m  all   things  outward  you  have 
ron 

1  grace,  as  I  ho'  you  stoo<l 
mecn  the  rainbow  an<l  the  sun. 


The  very  smile  before  you  speak, 

That  dimples  your  transparent  cheek, 
Encircles  all  the  heart,  and  feedeth 
The  senses  with  a  still  delight 

Of  dainty  sorrow  without  sound. 
Like  the  tender  amber  round, 
Which  the  moon  about  her  spreadeth. 
Moving  thro'  a  fleecy  night. 

II. 

You  love,  remaining  peacefully. 

To  hear  the  murmur  of  the  strife. 
But  enter  not  the  toil  of  life. 

Your  spirit  is  the  calmed  sea. 

Laid  by  the  tumult  of  the  fight. 

You  are  the  evening  star,  alway 

Remaining  betwixt  dark  and  bright : 

Luird  echoes  of  laborious  day 

Come  to  you,  gleams  of  mellow  light 
Float  by  you  on  the  verge  of  night. 

III. 

What  can  it  matter,  Margaret, 

What  songs  Inflow  the  waning  stars 
The  lion-heart,  Plantagenet, 

Sang  looking  thro'  his  prison  bars  ? 
Exquisite  Margaret,  who  can  tell 
The  last  wild  thought  of  Chatclet, 
Just  ere  the  falling  axe  did  part 
The  burning  brain  fronUhe  true  heart. 
Even  in  her  sight  he  loved  so  well  ? 

IV. 

A  fairy  shield  your  Genius  made 

And  gave  you  on  your  natal  day. 
Your  sorrow,  only  sorrow's  shade, 

Keeps  real  sorrow  far  away. 
\'ou  move  not  in  such  solitu<les. 

You  are  not  less  divine, 
lUil  more  human  in  your  moods, 

Than  your  twin-sister,  A<leline. 
Your  hair  is  daiker,  and  y«>ur  eyes 

Timch'd  with  a  somewhat  tlarkcrhue. 

And  less  aerially  blue. 

Hut  ever  trembling  thro'  the  tlew 
Of  (lainty-w(x'ful  sympathies. 


()  sweet  pale  Margaret, 
(>  rare  pale  Margaret, 


ROSALIND— ELEANOR E. 


Come  down,  come  down,  and  hear  me 

Tie  up  the  ringlets  on  your  cheek  : 

The  sun  is  jusl  about  to  set. 
The  aichine  limes  are  tall  and  shady, 
And  Mm,  raby  lights  are  seen, 
Moving  in  the  leavy  beech. 
Rise  from  the  feasi  of  sorrow,  lady, 

Where  all  day  long  you  sit  between 
Joy  and  woe,  and  whisper  each. 
Or  only  look  across  the  lawn, 

Look  out  below  your  bower-eaves. 

Look  down,  and  let  your  blue  eyes  daH'n 

Upon  me  thro'  the  jasmine-leaves. 


Mv  Rosalind,  m;  Rosalind, 

My  frolic  falcon,  with  bright  eyes, 

Whose  free  delight,  from  any  height  of 

rapid  flight. 
Stoops  at  all  game  that  wing  the  skies, 
My  Rosalind,  my  Rosalind, 
Mybright-eyed,  wild-eyed  falcon,  whither, 
Careless  both  of  wind  and  weather, 
Whither  fly  ye,  whal  game  spy  ye, 
Up  ot  down  (he  streaming  wind  ? 


The  quick  lark's  closest -caroll'd  strains. 
The  shadow  rushing  up  the  sea, 
The  lightning  flash  atween  the  rains. 
The  sunlight  driving  down  the  lea, 
The  leaping  stream,  the  veiy  wind. 
Thai  will  not  stay,  upon  his  way, 
To  stoop  the  cowslip  to  the  plains. 
Is  not  so  clear  and  Ixild  and  free 
As  you,  my  falcon  Rosalind. 
Vdu  care  not  for  another's  pains. 
Because  you  are  the  soul  ofji^. 
Bright  metal  all  without  alloy. 
Life  shoots  and  glances  ihro'  your  veins, 
A  nd  flashes  ofT  a  thousand  wajis, 
Thro'  lips  and  eyes  in  subtle  rays. 
Your  hawk-eyes  are  keen  and  bright, 
Keen  with  triumph,  watching  still 
To  pierce  me  thro'  with  pointed  light  ; 
Bui  ofientimes  they  flash  and  glitter 


like  sonduoe  on  ■  dandng  rill. 
And  your  words  are  seeming-bitter. 
Sharp  and  few,  but  seeming-tutler 
From  excess  ofswif)  delight. 


Come  down,  come  home,  my  Rosalini 
My  gay  young  hawk,  my  Rosalind  : 
Too  long  you  keep  the  upper  skies ; 
Too  long  you  roam  and  wheel  at  will 
But  we  must  hood  your  random  eyes. 
That  care  not  whom  they  kill, 
And  your  cheek,  whose  briUianl  hue 
Is  so  spark  ling- fresh  to  view. 
Some  red  heath-dower  in  tlie  dew, 
Touch'd  with  sunrise.     We  must  bind 
And  keep  you  fast,  my  Rosalind, 
Fast,  fast,  my  wild-eyed  Rosalind, 
And  clip  your  wings,  and  make  you  loi 
When  we  have  lured  you  from  above. 
And  that  delight  of  frolic  flight,  by  i 

From  North  to  South, 
We'll  bind  you  fast  in  silken  cords. 
And  kiss  away  the  bitter  words 
From  off  your  rosy  mouth. 


For  there  is  nothing  here. 
Which,  from  the  outward  to  the  inw! 

brought. 
Moulded  thy  baby  thoughL 
Far  oflTrom  human  neighlx>urhood. 

Thou  wcrt  born,  on  a  summer  mo: 
A  mite  beneath  the  cedar-wood. 
'ITiy  IwuntBOUS  forehead  was  not  fani 

With  breezes  from  our  oaken  glad. 
Rut  thou  well  nursed  in  some  delidc 

Of  lavish  lights,  and  Hoating  shadt 
And  flattering  thy  childish  thought 
The  oriental  fairy  brought. 
At  the  moment  of  thy  Urth, 


RLRANORE, 


n 


From  old  well-hesds  of  haunted  rills. 
And  the  hearts  of  purple  hills, 

And  shadow'd  coves   on  a  sunny 
shore, 
The  choicest  wealth  of  all  the 
earth, 
Jewel  or  ^ell,  or  starry  ore, 
To  deck  thy  cradle.  Eleanore. 

II. 

Or  the  ]rellow-banded  bees, 
Thio'  half-open  lattices 
Coming  in  the  scented  breeze, 
Fed  thee,  a  child,  lying  alone, 
With  whitest  honey  in  (airy  gar- 
dens cull*d — 
A  glorious  child,  dreaming  alone. 
In  siDc-soft  folds,  upon  yielding  down, 
With  the  hum  of  swarming  bees 
Into  dreamful  slumber  luU'd. 

III. 

^Tk)  may  minister  to  thee  ? 
SuiniQer  herself  should  minister 

To  thee,  with  fruitage  golden-rinded 
On  golden  salvers,  or  it  may  be, 
Yoangest  Autumn,  in  a  Iwwer 
Grape -thicken'd    from    the    light,    and 
blinded 
With  many  a  deep-hued  bell-like 
flower 
Of  fragrant  trailers,  when  the  air 
Sleepeth  over  all  the  heaven, 
And  the  crag  that  fronts  the  Even, 
All  along  the  shadowing  shore, 
Crimsons  over  an  inland  mere, 
Eleanore  ! 

IV. 

How  may  full-sailM  verse  express, 
How  may  measured  words  adore 
The  full-flowing  harmony 
Of  thy  swan-like  stateliness, 
Eleanore  ? 
The  luxuriant  symmetry 
Of  thy  floating  gracefulness, 
Eleanore  ? 
Every  turn  and  glance  of  thine, 
Every  lineament  divine, 
Eleanore, 


And  the  steady  sunset  glow, 
That  stays  upon  thee?   For  in  thee 
Is  nothing  sudden,  nothing  single  ; 
Like  two  streams  of  incense  free 
From  one  censer  in  one  shrine, 
Thought  and  motion  mingle. 
Mingle  ever.     Motions  flow 
To  one  another,  even  as  tho* 
They  were  modulated  so 

To  an  unheard  melody, 
WTiich  lives  about  thee,  and  a  sweep 
Of  richest  pauses,  evermore 
Drawn  from  each  other  mellow-deep  ; 
Who  may  express  thee,  Eleanore  ? 

V. 

I  stand  before  thee,  Eleanore  ; 

I  see  thy  beauty  gradually  unfold. 
Daily  and  hourly,  more  and  more. 
I  muse,  as  in  a  trance,  the  while 

Slowly,  as  from  a  cloud  of  gold, 
Comes  out  thy  deep  ambrosial  smile. 
I  muse,  as  in  a  trance,  whene'er 

The  languors  of  thy  love-deep  eyes 
Float  on  to  me.     I  would  I  were 

So  tranced,  so  rapt  in  ccsta«;ics, 
To  stand  apart,  and  to  adore, 
(iazing  on  thcc  for  evermore, 
Serene,  imperial  Eleanore  ! 

VI. 

Sometimes,  with  most  intensity 

Gazing,  I  seem  to  see 

Thought    folde<l    over    thought,    smiling 

asleep. 
Slowly  awaken'd,  grow  so  full  and  deep 
In  thy  large  eyes,  that,  ove^wwcrM  quite, 
I  cannot  veil,  or  droop  my  sight, 
But  am  as  nothing  in  its  light : 
As  tho*  a  star,  in  inmost  heaven  set, 
Ev'n  while  wc  gaze  on  it. 
Should  slowly  round  his  orb,  and  slowly 

grow 
To  a  full  face,  there  like  a  sun  remain 
Fix'd— then  as  slowly  fade  again. 

And    draw    itself   to   what    it    was 
l)efore ; 

So  full,  so  deep,  so  slow, 

Thought  seems  to  come  and  go 
In  thy  large  eyes,  imperial  Eleanore. 


As  thundcl-clouiJs  thai,  hung  on  high, 
Roofd  Ihe  world  with  doubt  and 

Floariog  Ibio'  on  evenine  atniospheie, 
Grow  golden  all  about  the  sky  : 
In  thee  all  passion  becomes  passionless, 
Touch'd  by  Ihy  spirit's  mellowness. 
Losing  his  lire  and  active  roiel'l 

In  a  sileDt  mnlilation, 
Kalling  into  a  still  ddiglil. 

And  luxury  of  conlcmplalion  ; 
As  waves  that  up  a  quiet  cove 
Rolling  slide,  and  lying  still 

Shadow  forth  the  banks  at  will  : 
Or  sometimes  they  swell  and  mme, 
Pres^ng  up  ;^inst  the  land. 
With  motions  of  llie  outer  sea  : 
And  the  stir-same  influence 
Conlrolleth  aU  the  soul  and  sense 
Of  Passion  gazing  upon  thee. 
Hb  bow-string  slacken'd,  la^id  Love, 
Lmning  bis  cheek  upon  his  hand, 
"    ojii  boLli  his  wirg^,  rcgardin!:  the^ 


Vet  tell  my  name  again  to  me, 
I  would  be  dying  evennore. 
So  dying  ever,  EleMiore. 

KATE. 

1  KNOW  hei  by  her  angry  ait, 
llet  bright  black  eyes,  her  bright  bl 
hair. 
Het  rapid  laughters  wild  and  ihiill 
As  laughters  of  the  woodpecker 
From  the  bosom  of  a  hill. 
1  ia  Kate— she  sayelb  what  she  wi 
For  Kate  hath  an  unbridled  tongue, 
Clear  as  the  twanging  of  a  harp. 
Het  heart  is  like  a  thnabbii^  star. 
Kale  hath  a  spirit  ever  strung 

Like  a  new  bow,  and  bright  and  s 
As  edges  of  the  scymelar. 
Whence  shaU  she  take  a  fittii^  male 
For  Kate  no  common  love  will  fo 
My  niimazi-!,iiM!t'r,  yidbnl  Kate, 
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And  DOW  shake  hands  across  the  brink 
Of  that  deep  grave  to  which  I  go  : 

Shake  bands  once  more  :  I  cannot  sink 
So  far — far  down,  but  I  shall  know 
Thy  voice,  and  answer  from  below. 

II. 

\M)en  in  the  darkness  over  me 
The  four-handed  mole  shall  scrape, 

Plant  thou  no  dusky  cypress-tree, 
Nor  wreathe  thy  cap  with  doleful  crape, 
But  pledge  me  in  the  flowing  grape. 

And  when  the  sappy  field  and  wood 
Grow  green  beneath  the  showery  gray, 

And  rugged  barks  begin  to  bud, 
And  thro'  damp  holts  new-flush'd  with 

may, 
Ring  sudden  scritches  of  the  jay, 

Then  let  wise  Nature  work  her  will, 
And  on  my  clay  her  darnel  grow  ; 

Come  only,  when  the  days  are  still. 
And  at  my  headstone  whisper  low, 
And  tell  me  if  the  woodbines  blow. 


EARLY  SONNETS. 


I. 


TO 


As  when  with  downcast  eyes  we  muse  and 

brood. 
And  ebb  into  a  former  life,  or  seem 
To  lapse  far  back  in  some  confused  dream 
To  states  of  mystical  similitude  ; 
If  one  but  speaks  or  hems  or  stirs  his  chair. 
Ever  the  wonder  waxeth  more  and  more, 
So  that  we  say,  *  All  this  hath  been  l>efore, 
All  this  hath  been,  I  know  not  when  or 

where' 
^,  friend,  when  first  I  look'd  upon  your 

face, 
Our  thought  gave  answer  each  to  each,  so 

true — 

Opposed  mirrors  each  reflecting  each — 

That  tho'  I  knew  not  in  what  time  or  place, 

Methought  that  I  had  often  met  with  you, 

And  either   lived   in  cither's  heart  and 

speech. 


II. 


TO  J.  M.  K. 

My  hope  and  heart  is  with  thee — thou 

wilt  be 
A  latter  Luther,  and  a  soldier- priest 
To  scare  church-harpies  from  the  master's 

feast ; 
Our  dusted  velvets  have  much  need   of 

thee : 
Thou  art  no  sabbath-drawler  of  old  saws, 
Distill'd     from     some     worm  -  canker'd 

homily ; 
But  spurr'd  at  heart  with  fieriest  cnei*gy 
To  embattail  and  to  wall  about  thy  cause 
With  iron-worded  proof,  hating  to  hark 
The  humming  of  the  drowsy  pulpit-drone 
Half  God's  good  sabbath,  while  the  worn- 
out  clerk 
Brow-beats  his  desk  below.      Thou  from 

a  throne 
Mounted  in  heaven  wilt  shout  into  the 

dark 
Arrows  of  lightninp^s.      I  will  stand  and 

mark. 


III. 

Mine  be  the  strength  of  spirit,  full  and 

free, 
Like    some    broad    river    rushing    down 

alone. 
With  the  selfsame  impulse  wherewith  ho 

was  thrown 
P'rom  his  loud  fount  upon  the   echoini; 

lea  : — 
Which  with  increasing  might  doth  forward 

flee 
By  town,  and  tower,  and  hill,  and  cape, 

and  isle, 
And  in  the  middle  of  the  green  salt  sea 
Keeps  his  blue  waters  fresh  for  many  a  mile. 
Mine  be  the  power  which  ever  to  its  sway 
Will  win  the  wise  at  once,  and  by  degrees 
May  into  uncongenial  spirits  flow  ; 
Ev'n  as  the  warm  gulf-stream  of  Florida 
Floats  far  away  into  the  Northern  seas 
The  lavish  growths  of  southern  Mexico. 


EARLY  SOlfNETS. 


ALEX.\NDER. 

Wakkiok  of  God,  whose  ittong  right 

BTtn  debased 
The  throne  of  Persia,  when  her  Satrai) 

bled 
At  Issds  bj  the  SyiiaD  gales,  or  fled 
Befoad  the  Memauan  naphth»-pits,  dis- 

For  ever — thcc  (thy  pBthwny  sand-emsc<i} 
Gliding  with  eigunl  crowns  two  serpents 

led 
Joyful  to  that  palni-planted  founlsin-lc'l 
Ammonian  Oasis  in  the  waste. 
There  in  a  silent  shade  of  laurel  brown 
Apart  the  Chamian  Oracle  divine 
Shelter""!  his  unappronchcd  mysteries ; 
H^  things  were  spoken  there,  unhanded 

Only  (hey  saw  thee  from  the  secret  shrine 
Retumii^  with  hot  chvek  and  kindled 


IIow  long,  O  God,  shall  men  I; 

And  trampled  under  by  the  last  i 
or  men  ?     The  heart  of  Poland 

To  ijulver,  tho'  her  sacied  bk 

The  Gelds,  and  out  of  every  sou 

Cries  to  Thee,  lest  bmte  Powi 

Till  that  o'eigrown  Barbarian  in 
Transgress  his  ample  bound  lo  » 

Cries   to  Thee,  'Lord,  how  Ic 

these  things  be  1 
How  long  this  icy  •hearted  Hwo 
Oppress  the  region?'     Us,  O 

Good, 
Frii;;ivc.  who  sniiled  when  she 
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VIII. 

fonn,  the  form  alone  is  eloquent ! 

Icr  yearning  never  broke  her  rest 

but  to  dance  and  sing,  be  gaily 
drest, 

irin  all  eyes  with  all  accomplish- 
ment : 
the  whirling  dances  as  we  went, 

Dcy  made  me  for  a  moment  blest 

J  niy  heart  so  near  the  beauteous 
breast 

mce  had  power  to  rob  it  of  content. 

nent  came  the  tenderness  of  tears, 

•hintom  of  a  wish  that  once  could 
more, 

«t  of  passion   that   no  smiles  re- 
store— 

1!  the  slight  coquette,  she  cannot 

r  you  kUs*d  her  feet  a  thousand 

years, 
JJ  »«-uld  take  the  praise,  and  care 

no  more. 

i\. 

*cjlj't'ir,  weeiH:>t  thou  to  take  the 
ca.^t 

sf  'It-ad  lineaments  that  near  thee 
he  ? 

•nc-i  thou,  pale  Painter,  for  the 
p-t. 

ir.^  ^i-jmetlead  friend  from  memory? 
in  :   l>eyMi.<l   his  ol»ject    Love  ran 
li*l  : 

'jc.  'v  live.  :  more  cause  lo  weep 
have  I  : 

'»,  no  ti  -.tn  i.f  Inve,  are  flowing;  fi^t, 
■s  of  l...\e,  but  tears  that  Love  can 
•ue. 

f  her  n<'t  in  any  clieerful  cup, 
r  •<»  ''it  lic^ide  her  where  she  sits 
—  liint  It  n«>t  in  human  tones, 
a* he  it  into  earth  and  close  it  up 
-^Tci  death  f«>r  ever,  in  the  pits 
•-  me  green  (.'hristiiuis  crams  with 
weary  N»ne'.. 

X. 

■re  l'»vc*I,  as  I  desire  to  l«e, 

k  there  in  the  great  sphere  of  the 

earth. 


And  range  of  evil  between  death  and  birth, 
That  I  should  fear, — if  I  were  loved  by 

thee? 
All  the  inner,  all  the  outer  world  of  pain 
Clear  Love  would  pierce  and  cleave,  if 

thou  wert  mine, 
As  I  have  heard  that,  somewhere  in  the 

main. 
Fresh -water  springs   come  up  through 

bitter  brine. 
'Twere  joy,  not  fear,  claspt  hand-in-hand 

with  thee, 
To  wait  ft)r  death — mute — careless  of  all 

ilk, 
Apart  upon  a  mountain,  tho*  the  surge 
Of  some  new  deluge  from  a  thousand  hills 
Flung  leagues  of  roaring  foam  into  the 

gorge 
I^low  us,  as  far  on  as  eye  could  see. 


XI. 

THK  r.RIDKSMAID. 

0  iiRinF-sM  \ii),  ere  the  happy  knot  was 

tied, 
Thine  eyes  so  wept  that  they  could  hardly 

see  ; 
Thy  sister  smiled  and  sai<l,  *  No  tears  for 

me  I 
A  happy  l)r:<lcsmaid  makes  a  happy  bride.' 
And  then,  the  couple  standing  side  by 

side, 
Love  lighted  d«'\\n  K'tween  them  full  f»f 

j^dce, 
And   over   his   left    sliouMcr   laujjhM    at 

thee, 
*()    happy    bri(le>maitl,    make  a    happy 

bride.' 
.\n<l  all  at  once  a  pleasant  truth  I  learn'd, 
l\»r  while  the  tender  service  nuade  thee 

weep, 

1  lt»ved  ihte  for  the  tear  thou  couldst  not 

lii'le. 
And  prc>i  thy  lian«l,  and  knew  the  press 

reliiinM, 
And  thttui;lit,  '  My  life  is  ^ick  ^4  single 

sleep  : 
O    happy    bridesmaid,    make    a    happy 

l)ritle  I ' 


THE  LADY  OF  SHALOTT. 


THE    LADY    OF    SHALOTT 

AND  OTHER  POEMS. 


THE  LADY  OF  SHALOTT. 


On  eilhec  side  the  river  lie 
I.on£  fields  of  barley  and  of  rye. 
That  clolhe  the  wolil  and  meet  the  sky : 
And  thro'  the  lield  ihe  road  nuis  l>>- 

To  many-lon'cr'd  Camclol ; 
Kai  np  and  dovm  the  people  go. 
GazJi^  where  Ihe  lilies  blow 
Round  an  island  Ihcrc  below, 

Thcr  island  of  Sbalolt. 

Willows  whilen,  aspcDs  quiver, 
Lillle  brecxcs  dusk  Bind  shiver 
Thici'  the  wave  that  runs  for  ever 
By  Ihe  island  in  [he  river 

Klowii^  down  toCninclot. 
Four  gray  walls,  and  Toui  pay  lower*, 


She  has  heard  a  whisper  lay, 
A  curse  is  on  her  if  she  suy 

To  took  down  to  Camelot. 
She  knows  not  what  Ihe  curse  may  be, 
And  so  she  weaveth  Eleadily, 
And  lit  lie  olhcr  caw  hath  she. 

The  Lady  oT  Shalott. 

And  moving  Ihro'  a  minor  clear 
That  hangs  before  her  all  the  year, 
Shallows  of  the  world  appear. 
Tlierc  she  sees  the  highway  ticar 

Winding  down  to  Camelot : 
There  the  river  eddy  whiiis. 
And  there  the  surly  village-chiuls, 
And  the  red  cloaks  of  m.irlLel  giils. 

Pass  onwaiii  from  Sh.-ilolL 
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irkled  on  the  yellow  field, 
Beside  remote  Shalott. 

imy  bridle  glittcrM  free, 

some  branch  of  stars  we  see 

i  the  golden  Galaxy. 

lie  bells  rang  merrily 

Vs  he  rode  down  to  Camelot : 

n  bis  blazoned  baldric  slung 

y  silTcr  bugle  hung, 

'le  rode  his  armour  rung, 

ic»idc  remote  Shalott. 

<  blue  unclouded  weather 
wcll'd  shone  the  saddle- leather, 
net  and  the  helmet -feather 
ike  ooe  burning  flame  together, 
U  he  rode  down  to  Camelot. 
thro'  the  purple  night, 
te  starry  clusters  bright, 
arded  meteor,  trailing  light, 
lo%*es  over  still  Shalott. 

(I  clear  brow  in  sunlight  glowM ; 
-\\i\  hooves  his  war-horse  tro<.lc ; 
•iemeath  his  helmet  How'd 
Mack  curls  as  on  he  rode, 
ls  he  role  down  to  Camelot. 
:  bank  an<I  from  the  river 
•!  into  the  crystal  mirror, 
rra,'  by  the  river 
an^  >Nir  I-incel«>t. 

he  %»el»,  she  left  the  Kxiin, 
:  three  paces  thru'  ihc  n)oin, 
the  water-lily  bloom, 
t'.c  helmet  and  the  plume, 
he  lo<»k'"i  down  to  Camelot. 
the  web  and  floate<l  wide  ; 
i.»r  crack M  from  si«le  to  side  ; 
"»c  i-.  Conic  uj»on  me,'  cried 
he  Lady  of  Slialott. 

lAkl     IV. 

3rmy  cast-uin<l  .<»trainin^, 
yellow  wocxls  were  waning. 
•\  stream  in  his  banks  complain- 

<% 

he  low  sky  raining 

\cr  towcr'd  Camelot  ; 

;  came  and  found  a  boat 


Beneath  a  willow  left  afloat, 
And  round  about  the  prow  she  wrote 
The  Lady  of  Shalott, 

And  down  the  river's  dim  expanse 
Like  some  bold  seer  in  a  trance, 
Seeing  all  his  own  mischance — 
With  a  glassy  countenance 

Did  she  look  to  Camelot. 
And  at  the  closing  of  the  day 
She  loosed  the  chain,  and  down  she  lay  ; 
The  broad  stream  lx)re  her  far  away, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Lying,  robe<l  in  snowy  white 
That  loosely  flew  to  left  and  right — 
The  leaves  upon  her  falling  light — 
Thro'  the  noises  of  the  night 

She  floated  down  to  Camelot : 
And  as  the  boat -head  wound  along 
The  willowy  hills  and  flelds  among, 
They  heard  her  singing  her  last  song, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Heard  a  carol,  mournful,  holy. 
Chanted  loudly,  chanted  lowly, 
Till  her  blood  was  frozen  slowly. 
And  her  eyes  were  darken'd  wholly, 

Turn'd  to  towcr'd  Camelot. 
For  ere  she  reach'd  u\>o\\  the  tide 
The  first  house  by  the  water-side. 
Singing  in  her  song  she  died. 

The  K-idy  of  Shalolt. 

I'nder  tower  and  balcony, 

liy  garden-wall  and  gallery, 

A  gleaming  shajK.*  she  floated  by. 

Dead-pale  between  the  houses  high, 

Silent  into  Camelot. 
Out  upon  the  wharfs  they  came. 
Knight  and  burgher,  lord  and  dame. 
And  round  the  prow  thty  read  her  name, 

//;«•  LaJy  of  Shalott. 

Who  is  tlii**  ?  and  what  is  here? 
And  in  the  lighted  palace  near 
Dietl  the  soun<l  of  roval  cheer  ; 
And  they  cross'd  themselves  for  fear, 

.All  the  knights  at  Camelot  : 
Hut  Lancelot  mused  a  little  space  ; 
He  said,  '  She  h.xs  a  lovely  face  ; 
God  in  his  mercy  lend  her  grace, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. ' 


MARIANA  IN  TUB  SOUTH. 


MARIANA  IN  THE  SOUTH. 
With  one  black  shadow  at  its  feet, 

The  house  thro'  all  the  level  shince, 
Close-lalliced  to  the  brooding  heat, 

And  silent  ia  its  diuly  rines  ; 

A  riint-bluc  ritlge  i^kid  the  rigiil. 

An  empty  river-bed  Lefore, 

And  shallows  on  a  distant  diore, 

In  glaring  sand  and  inlets  btighl. 

But  'Ave  Maiy,'  made  sbe  moon, 

And' AveMary/nighlandrntTn, 
And  'Ah,' she  sang,  '  to  be  oil  alone, 
ToliTc  forgoiieD,  and  love  foHoin.' 
Sh^  ax  her  carot  sadder  grew, 

From  brow  and  bosom  slowly  down 
Thro'  rosy  lajier  fingers  dtew 

Her  sticami;^  cutU  of  deepest  bioH-n 

To  left  and  right,  and  made  appear 

Sdll-Iighled  in  a  secret  shrine. 

Her  melancholy  eyes  divine. 

The  home  of  woe  wllhour  a  tear. 

Atid  '  Ave  Mary-'  "^  ^'^  moan, 
'  Madonna,  sad  ii  night  and  i 


And  Tonlcts  bahblu^  down 

She  breathed  in  sleep  a 

And  mutmuring,  as 


Dreaming,  she  knew  it  wa^ 

She  fell  he  was  and  was  i 

iiihe  woke  :  the  babble  of  Ih 

Fell,  and,  without,  the  e( 

i^hrank  one  sick  willow  sere 

The  river-bed  was  diuty-< 

And  all  the  furnace  of  thi 

Slmek  up  against  the  blindi 

She  whujier'd,  with  a  i 

Morcinwardthaoala 

'  Sweet  Mother,  let  me  n 

Live  forgotten  and  d 

And,  rising,  fifm  het  Inson 

Old  Ictlets,  breathing  of  1 

For  'Love,'  lliey  said,  'mi 
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ird  the  lattice-blind  she  flang, 
lean'd  upon  the  balcony. 
all  in  spaces  rosy-bright 
je  llt*sper  glittcrVl  on  her  tears, 
deepening  thro'  the  silent  spheres 
Q  oTer  Heaven  rose  the  night, 
eqing  then  she  made  her  moan, 
e  night  comes  on  that  knows  not 
mom, 

I  shall  cease  to  In:  all  alone, 
itc  forgotten,  and  love  forlorn.* 

THE  TWO  VOICES. 

1  small  \*oice  sfKike  unto  me, 
art  so  fall  of  misery, 
t  not  better  not  to  be  ? ' 

0  the  still  small  voice  I  said  ; 
le  not  cast  in  emilcss  shade 
s  v>  wonderfully  made. ' 

ch  the  voice  did  urge  reply  ; 

y  I  saw  the  <lr.ij;on-fly 

r.»t]»  the  wclU  where  he  did  lie. 

i'.T  iinj  tdsc  rent  the  veil 

■I  1  h-i-k.  :   fiom  head  to  tail 

ul  clear  plate.>  of  sapphire  mail. 

:-!  :i:-\*inj;s  :  like  i^.iu/c  thcy^;ic\v  ; 
•.•Ml  and  pastures  uel  with  dew 
tlxsh  «^f  light  he  tlew.* 

Whtn  first  the  world  lnj^.iii, 
Sia"jrc  thro'  f"j%e  cycles  ran, 
:he  !»ixih  >he  moulded  man. 

ve  him  mind,  the  lordliest 
•  n,  an- 1,  aU«ve  the  r«-st, 
ix  in  the  head  and  breast.' 

the  •^iUnl  \oice  replied  ; 
n  i'.d  are  you  by  your  j»ri<ie  : 
thro'  night  :  the  world  is  witle. 

u*Ji  within  thy  min<l  rehearse, 

a  l-oun-lit^s  universe 

:lc»s  better,  lK»undless  worse. 

\i,\\  thi'»  mould  of  hopes  and  fears 
r.d  no  statelier  than  his  peers 
;r  hundred  million  spheres  ?  ' 


It  spake,  moreover,  in  my  mind  : 

*  Tho'  thou  wcrt  scattered  to  the  wind, 
Yet  is  there  plenty  of  the  kind.' 

Then  did  my  response  clearer  fall : 

*  No  compound  of  this  earthly  ball 
Is  like  another,  all  in  all.' 

To  which  he  answer'd  scoffingly ; 

*  Good  soul  I  suppose  I  grant  it  thee, 
^^^lo'll  weep  for  thy  deficiency  ? 

*  Or  will  one  beam  be  less  intense, 
When  thy  i^culiar  difference 

Is  canceird  in  the  world  of  sense  ?  * 

I  would  have  said,  *Thou  canst  not  know,* 
15ut  my  full  he.irt,  that  work'd  Ixilow, 
Rain'd  thro*  my  sight  its  overflow. 

Again  the  voice  spake  unto  me  : 

*  Thou  art  so  steepM  in  misery, 
Surely  'twere  l>etter  not  to  be. 

*  Thine  anguish  will  not  let  thee  sleep. 
Nor  any  train  of  reas«»n  keej^  : 

Thnu  canst  not  think,  but  thou  wilt  weep.' 

I  sniM,  '  The  years  with  change  advance  : 
If  I  make  dark  my  countenance, 
I  shut  my  life  from  ha[)i)ier  chance. 

'  Some  turn  this  ^icknc■^s  yet  might  take, 
Kv'n  yet.'  lUit  he  :  'What  <lrug  can  make 
A  wilher'd  palsy  cease  ttj  shake?' 

1  wept,  *  Tho'  1  should  die,  I  know 
That  all  al>oul  the  thorn  will  blow 
In  tufts  of  rosy  tinted  snow  ; 

*  A!id  men,  tliro'  novel  spheres  of  thought 
!   Still  moving  after  truth  long  sought, 
'   Will  learn  new  things  when  I  am  not.' 

*  Vet,'  said  the  secret  voice,  'some  time, 
Sooner  or  later,  will  giay  prime 
Make  thy  grass  hoar  \siili  eaily  rime. 

*  Not  levs  swifi  souls  that  yeam  for  light. 
Rapt  after  hea\en*s  starry  flight, 
Would  sweep  the  Ir.icls  of  day  and  night. 

*  N«>t  less  the  l)ee  would  range  her  cells, 
The  fur/y  prickle  tire  the  dells 

The  foxglove  cluster  dappled  bells.' 
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I  said  ihal  '  all  the  years  invent ; 
Each  month  is  various  lo  present 
The  H'lirM  with  soiuc  devcloi>mciil. 


'The  highest -mounted  mind,'  he  said, 
'  Slilt  sees  the  saerud  morning  spread 
The  silent  summit  overhead. 

'  ^Yill  ihirly  scaMins  (endet  plain 
Those  lonely  lights  that  slill  remain. 
Just  bivaking  over  land  and  main? 

'  Or  make  that  ntom,  fnini  his  cold  crown     *  I  sang  the  joyful  Fxan  clear. 
And  cry<<tal  silence  creeping  down.  And,  silting,  Iiunmh'd  withonl  Teal 

Flood  uitli  lull  daylight  glelie  and  town?  i  The  biaml,  the  buckler,  and  ibe 

"  Foieiun  Ihj  peers,  Ihy  lime,  and  kt  '  Waiting  to  strive  a  happf  strife. 

Thy  feel,  millenniums  lience,  be  ~  

la  midst  of  knowledge,  dicnm'tl 


'  Go,  vexed  Kfurit,  sleep  in  liusi ; 
The  right  ear,  that  is  lUl'd  with  dm, 
Hears  little  (^  (he  false  or  just-' 

'Hard  task,  to  pluck  resolve,*  I  eried 
'  From  cmpdness  and  the  waste  wide 
Of  that  abyss,  oi  scornful  pride  ! 

'  Nay — rather  yuK  that  I  ccold  raix 
One  hope  that  warm'd  nic  in  the  it.ft 
While  still  I  jearn'd  lot  haman  pcain 

'  When,  wide  in  soul  and  bold  of  tai( 
AmiHi);  the  tents  I  paused  and  lang, 
The  distant  battle  llash'd  and  runs. 


'  Thou  hast 


To  war  with  Eilsehood  to  the  knif^ 
And  not  to  lose  Ihe  good  of  life — 
'  Some  hidden  principle  to  n 
To  put  together,  part  and  prove, 

■     ■       >'i^  of  h.-itc  .1!  "■ 
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'Veat'saidthevoice,  'thydreamwas  good, 
While  thou  abodest  in  the  bad. 
It  was  the  stirring  of  the  blood. 

'If  Nature  pat  not  forth  her  power 
Abont  the  opening  of  the  flower, 
Who  is  it  that  could  live  an  hour  ? 

'Then  comes  the  check,  the  change,  the 

Pain  rises  np,  old  pleasures  pall. 
There  is  one  remedy  for  all. 

'Yet  hadst  thou,  thro'  enduring  pain, 
Link'd  month  to  month  with  such  a  chain 
Of  knitted  purport,  all  were  vain. 

'Tboo  hadst  not  between  death  and  birth 
Dissolved  the  riddle  of  the  earth. 
So  were  thy  labour  little-worth. 

1'That  men  with  knowledge  merely  play'd, 
I  told  thee — hardly  nighcr  made, 
The'  scaling  slow  from  grade  to  grade  ; 

'Much  less  this  dreamer,  deaf  and  blind, 
Name<l  man,  may  hope  some  truth  to  find, 
That  bears  relation  to  the  mind. 

*  For  every  worm  beneath  the  moon 
Draws  different  threads,  and  late  and  soon 
Spins,  toiling  out  his  own  cocoon. 

'Cf)',  faint  not  :  either  Truth  is  bom 
Beyond  the  polar  gleam  forlorn, 
^  in  the  gateways  of  the  mom. 

'Cry,  faint  not,  climb :  the  summits  slope 
%<^nd  the  furthest  flights  of  hojic, 
^Vrapt  in  dense  cloud  from  base  to  cope. 

'Sometimes  a  little  comer  shines, 

As  over  rainy  mist  inclines 

A  gleaming  crag  with  belts  of  pines. 

'I  will  go  forward,  sayest  thou, 
I  shall  not  fail  to  find  her  now. 
Look  up,  the  fold  is  on  her  brow. 

'If  straight  thy  track,  or  if  oblique. 
Thou  know'st  not.     Shadows  thou  dost 

strike. 
Embracing  cloud,  Ixion-likc ; 

*And  owning  but  a  little  more 
Than  beasts,  abidest  lame  and  poor. 
Calling  thyself  a  little  lower 
T 


*  Than  angels.    Cease  to  wail  and  brawl ! 
Why  inch  by  inch  to  darkness  crawl  ? 
There  is  one  remedy  for  all.* 

*  O  dull,  one-sided  voice,*  said  I, 

*  Wilt  thou  make  everything  a  lie, 
To  flatter  me  that  I  may  die  ? 

'  I  know  that  age  to  age  succeeds. 
Blowing  a  noise  of  tongues  and  deeds, 
A  dust  of  systems  and  of  creeds. 

*  I  cannot  hide  that  some  have  striven. 
Achieving  calm,  to  whom  was  given 
The  joy  that  mixes  man  with  Heaven  : 

*  Who,  rowing  hard  against  the  stream, 
Saw  distant  gates  of  Eden  gleam. 
And  did  not  dream  it  was  a  dream ; 

*  But  heard,  by  secret  transport  led, 
Ev'n  in  the  chamels  of  the  dead. 
The  murmur  of  the  fountain-head — 

*  Which  did  accomplish  their  desire, 
Bore  and  forehorc,  and  did  not  tire, 
Like  Stephen,  an  umiuenchcd  fire. 

*  He  heeded  not  reviling  tones, 
Nor  sold  his  heart  to  idle  moans, 

Tho'   cursed   and    scorn*d,  and    bruised 
with  stones  : 

*  But  looking  upward,  full  of  grace, 
lie  prayM,  and  from  a  happy  place 
God's  glory  smote  him  on  the  face.' 

The  sullen  answer  slid  l)etwixt  : 

*  Not    that    the   grounds   of  hope    were 

fix'd. 
The  elements  were  kindlier  mixM.' 

I  said,  *  I  toil  beneath  the  curse, 
liut,  knowing  not  the  universe, 
I  fear  to  slide  from  bad  to  worse. 

*  And  that,  in  seeking  to  undo 
One  riddle,  and  to  find  the  true, 
I  knit  a  hundred  others  new  : 

*  Or  that  this  anguish  fleeting  hence, 
Unmanacled  from  bonds  of  sense. 
Be  fix'd  and  froz/n  to  permanence  : 

*  For  I  go,  weak  from  suffering  here  : 
Naked  I  go,  and  void  of  cheer  : 
What  is  it  that  I  may  not  fear  ?  * 

D 
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*  Consider  well/  the  voice  replied, 

*  His  face,  that  two  hours  since  hath  died ; 
Wilt  thou  find  passion,  pain  or  pride  ? 

*  Will  he  obey  when  one  commands  ? 
Or  answer  should  one  press  his  hands  ? 
He  answers  not,  nor  understands. 

*  His  palms  are  folded  on  his  breast  : 
There  is  no  other  thing  expressed 
But  long  disquiet  merged  in  rest. 

*  His  lips  are  very  mild  and  meek  : 
Tho*  one  should  smite  him  on  the  cheek, 
And  on  the  mouth,  he  will  not  speak. 

*  His  little  daughter,  whose  sweet  face 
He  kiss'd,  taking  his  last  embrace, 
Becomes  dishonour  to  her  race — 

*  His  sons  grow  up  that  l>ear  his  name. 
Some  grow  to  honour,  some  to  shame, — 
But  he  is  chill  to  praise  or  blame. 

*  He  will  not  hear  the  i>orth-wind  rave, 
Nor,  moaning,  household  shelter  crave 
From  winter  rains  that  beat  his  grave. 

*  High  up  the  vapours  fold  and  swim  : 
About  him  broods  the  twilight  dim  : 
The  place  he  knew  forgetteth  him.* 

*  If  all  be  dark,  vague  voice,'  I  said, 
'These  things  are  wrapt  in  doubt  and 

dread. 
Nor  canst  thou  show  the  dead  are  dead. 

*  The  sap  dries  up  :  the  plant  declines. 
A  deeper  tale  my  heart  divines. 
Know  I  not  Death  ?  the  outward  signs  ? 

*  I  found  him  when  my  years  were  few  ; 
A  shadow  on  the  graves  I  knew. 

And  darkness  in  the  village  yew. 

*  From  grave  to  grave  the  shadow  crept : 
In  her  still  place  the  morning  wept : 
Touch'd  by  his  feet  the  daisy  slept. 

*  The  simple  senses  crown 'd  his  head  : 
"  Omega  !  thou  art  Lord,"  they  said, 
"  We  find  no  motion  in  the  dead." 

*  Why,  if  man  rot  in  dreamless  ease, 
Should  that  plain  fact,  as  taught  by  these, 
Not  make  him  sure  that  he  shall  cease  ? 


*  Who  forged  that  other  influence, 
That  heat  of  inward  evidence. 

By  which  he  doubts  against  the  sense? 

*  He  owns  the  fatal  gift  of  eyes, 
That  read  his  spirit  blindly  wise, 
Not  simple  as  a  thing  that  dies. 

*  Here  sits  he  shaping  wings  to  fly  : 
His  heart  forebodes  a  mystery  : 
He  names  the  name  Eternity. 

*  That  type  of  Perfect  in  his  mind 
In  Nature  can  he  nowhere  find. 
He  sows  himself  on  every  wind. 

*  He  seems  to  hear  a  Heavenly  Friend, 
And  thro'  thick  veils  to  apprehend 

A  labour  working  to  an  end.        ' 

*  The  end  and  the  beginning  vex 
His  reason  :  many  things  perplex. 
With  motions,  checks,  and  counterchecks. 

'  He  knows  a  baseness  in  his  blood 

At   such   strange   war    with   something 

good. 
He  may  not  do  the  thing  he  would. 

*  Heaven  opens  inwaid^  chasms  yawn. 
Vast  images  in  glimmering  dawn. 
Half  shown,  are  broken  and  withdrawn. 

*  Ah  !  sure  within  him  and  without. 
Could  his  dark  wisdom  find  it  out, 
There  must  be  answer  to  his  doubt, 

'  But  thou  canst  answer  not  again. 
W'ith  thine  own  weapon  art  thou  slain, 
Or  thou  wilt  answer  but  in  vain. 

*  The  doubt  would  rest,  I  dare  not  solve. 
In  the  same  circle  we  revolve. 
Assurance  only  breeds  resolve.* 

As  when  a  billow,  blown  against. 
Falls  back,  the  voice  with  which  I  fenced 
A  little  ceased,  but  recommenced. 

*  Where  wert  thou  when  thy  father  play'd 
In  his  free  field,  and  pastime  made, 

A  merry  boy  in  sun  and  shade  ? 

*  A  merry  boy  they  callM  him  then. 
He  sat  upon  the  knees  of  men 

In  days  that  never  come  again* 
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be  the  little  dncts  began 

iced  thy  boocs  with  lime,  and  nm 

r  coone,  till  thou  wert  also  man  : 

0  took  a  wife,  who  reared  his  race, 
w  wrinkles  gathered  on  his  face, 

se  troaUes  number  with  his  days  : 

fe  of  nothings,  nothing- worth, 
that  first  nothing  ere  his  birth 
It  last  nothing  under  earth  I* 

ie  words,*  I  said,  *  are  like  the  rest ; 
^ftain  clearness,  but  at  best 
;ae  suspicion  of  the  breast : 

if  I  grant,  thou  mightst  defend 
bens  which  thy  words  intend — 
to  l«gin  implies  to  end  ; 

liow  should  I  for  certain  hold, 
!«  my  memory  is  so  cold, 

1  first  was  in  human  mould  ? 

in<^(  make  this  matter  plain, 
»<HiM  shoot,  howe'cr  in  vain, 
J-fni  arrow  from  the  l)rain. 

ly  ^<  that  no  life  is  found, 
i  'Tily  to  «>nc  enpne  l>oun«l 
•tf,  Uit  cycles  always  round. 

!  mjtholopcs  relate, 
irau|;ht  of  I>ethe  might  await 
ij'pinj;  thro'  from  state  to  state. 

Tc  we  finti  in  trances,  men 
the  dream  that  hapi>cns  then. 
Sty  f.ill  in  trance  again. 

ight  me,  if  our  state  were  such 
Irfore,  rememlier  much, 
•<  two  likes  might  meet  and  touch. 

f  I  lapvrd  from  nobler  place, 
c^jrnd  of  a  fallen  race 
night  hint  of  my  disgrace  ; 

vague  emotion  of  delight 
n;;  up  an  Alpine  height, 
reaming   toward    the   lamps  of 
t; 


*  Or  if  thro*  lower  lives  I  came — 
Tho*  all  experience  past  became 
Consolidate  in  mind  and  frame — 

*  I  might  forget  my  weaker  lot ; 
For  is  not  our  first  year  forgot  ? 
The  haunts  of  memory  echo  not. 

*  And  men,  whose  reason  long  was  blind. 
From  cells  of  madness  unconfined. 

Oft  lose  whole  years  of  darker  mind. 

'  Much  more,  if  first  I  floated  free, 
As  naked  essence,  must  I  be 
Incompetent  of  memory : 

*  For  memory  dealing  but  with  time, 
^\nd  he  with  matter,  could  she  climb 
Ikyond  her  own  material  prime  ? 

*  Moreover,  something  is  or  seems. 
That  touches  me  with  mystic  gleams, 
Like  glimpses  of  forgotten  dreams — 

*  Of  something  felt,  like  something  here  ; 
(^f  something  done,  I  know  not  where  ; 
Such  as  no  language  may  declare.* 

The  still  voice  laugh'd.     *I  talk,'  said  he, 

*  Not  with  thy  dreams.      Suffice  it  thee 
Thy  pain  is  a  reality.' 

*  But    thou,'    said    I,    *hast   missed   thy 

mark, 
Who  sought 'st  to  wreck  my  mortal  ark, 
r»y  making  all  the  horizon  dark. 

'  WTiy  not  set  forth,  if  I  should  do 
This  rashness,  that  which  might  ensue 
With  this  old  soul  in  organs  new  ? 

*  Whatever  crazy  sorrow  saith. 

No  life  that  breathes  with  human  breath 
llxs  ever  truly  longM  for  clcith. 

'  'Tis  life,  whereof  our  nerves  are  sc.int. 
Oh  life,  not  death,  for  which  we  pant  ; 
More  life,  and  fuller,  that  I  want.' 

1  ceased,  an<l  sat  as  one  forlorn. 
Then  said  the  voice,  in  quiet  scorn, 
'  Behold,  it  is  the  Sabliath  mom.' 
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And  I  njoae,  and  I  released 

The  casrment.  And  the  light  incteised 

With  freshness  in  the  duuming  easl. 

Lite  soften 'd  ain  that  blowing  steaJ, 
When  metes  begin  to  nncongeal, 
The  sweet  church  bells  began  to  peaL 

On  to  God's  house  ihe  people  ptest : 
Passing  the  place  nhete  each  musl  rest. 
Each  eater'd  like  a  welcome  guest. 

One  walk'd  between  his  wife  and  child, 
WLth  measured  rDolFall  finn  and  mild, 
And  now  and  then  he  graiel;  smiled. 

The  pnident  partner  of  his  blood 
Lean'd  on  him,  faithful,  gentle,  good, 
Wealing  the  ii»e  of  wonianh<»d. 

And  ID  their  double  love  secnre. 
The  little  maiden  walk'd  demure, 
Pacii^  with  downward  ejelids  pure. 


Tbcse  three  made  unitji  so 


So  heaT«n1jr-toned,  that  in  that  hour 
From  oat  my  iullen  hean  a  power 
Broke,  like  thF  rainbow  Irom  theshowi 

To  feel,  allho'  no  tongue  can  prove. 
That  every  doud,  that  spnads  above 
And  veileth  love,  itself  is  love. 

And  forth  into  (be  fields  t  went. 
And  Nature's  living  motion  lent 
The  pulse  of  hope  10  discootenl. 

I  wonder'd  at  the  bounteous  hours. 
The  slow  result  of  winter  showers : 
Vou  sauce  could  see  the  grass  for  flowc 

I  wonder'd,  while  I  paced  along  : 
The  woods  were  fill'd  so  full  with  son) 
There  seem'd  no  room  for  sense  of  wron 

And  all  so  variously  wtoughl, 

I  muvcll'd  how  the  mind  was  brooghl 

To  anchor  by  one  gloomy  thought  ; 
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Tbcre's  somewhat  flows  to  us  in  life, 
But  more  is  taken  quite  away. 

Pray,  Alice,  pray,  my  darling  wife, 
That  we  may  die  the  self-same  day. 

Have  I  not  found  a  happy  earth  ? 

I  least  should  breathe  a  thought  of 
pain. 
Would  God  renew  me  from  my  birth 

Td  almost  live  my  life  again. 
So  sweet  it  seems  with  thee  to  walk. 

And  once  again  to  woo  thee  mine — 
It  seems  in  after-dinner  talk 

Actoss  the  walnuts  and  the  wine — 

To  be  the  long  and  listless  boy 

Late-left  an  orphan  of  the  squire, 
\\Ticre  this  old  mansion  mounted  high 

Looks  down  upon  the  village  spire  : 
For  e\en  here,  where  I  and  you 

Have  lived  and  loved  alone  so  long, 
tich  mom  my  sleep  was  broken  thro' 

Ijy  some  wild  skylark's  matin  song. 

And  oft  I  heard  the  tender  dove 

In  firry  wcxkI lands  making  moan  ; 
l^ut  ere  I  saw  your  eyes,  my  love, 

I  had  no  motion  of  my  own. 
tor  scarce  my  life  with  fancy  play'd 

Before  I  dream'd  that  pleasant  dream — 
•^till  hither  thither  idly  sway'd 

Like  those  long  mosses  in  the  stream. 

Or  from  the  bridge  I  lean'd  to  hear 

The  milldam  rushing  down  with  noise, 
•M  see  the  minnows  everywhere 

In  cr)'stal  eddies  glance  and  poise, 
The  tall  flag- flowers  when  they  sprung 

llelow  the  range  of  stepping-stones, 
Or  those  three  chestnuts  near,  that  hung 

In  masses  thick  with  milky  cones. 

fJut,  .Mice,  what  an  hour  was  that. 

When  after  roving  in  the  woods 
(Twas  April  then),  I  came  and  sat 

Below  the  chestnuts,  when  their  buds 
^Vere  glistening  to  the  breezy  blue  ; 

.\nd  on  the  slope,  an  absent  fool, 
I  cast  me  down,  nor  thought  of  you. 

But  angled  in  the  higher  pool. 


A  love-song  I  had  somewhere  read, 

An  echo  from  a  measured  strain. 
Beat  time  to  nothing  in  my  head 

From  some  odd  comer  of  the  brain. 
It  haunted  me,  the  morning  long. 

With  weary  sameness  in  the  rhymes. 
The  phantom  of  a  silent  song. 

That  went  and  came  a  thousand  times. 

Then  leapt  a  trout.     In  lazy  mood 

I  watch'd  the  little  circles  die ; 
They  past  into  the  level  flood. 

And  there  a  vision  caught  my  eye ; 
The  reflex  of  a  beauteous  form, 

A  glowing  arm,  a  gleaming  neck. 
As  when  a  sunbeam  wavers  warm 

Within  the  dark  and  dimpled  beck. 

For  you  remember,  you  had  set, 

That  morning,  on  the  casement-edge 
A  long  green  box  of  mignonette, 

And  you  were  leaning  from  the  ledge 
And  when  I  raised  my  eyes,  above 

They  met  with  two  so  full  and  bright- 
Such  eyes  !  I  swear  to  you,  my  love, 

That  these  have  never  lost  their  light 

I  loved,  and  love  dispell'd  the  fear 

That  I  should  die  an  early  death  : 
For  love  posscss'd  the  atmosphere. 

And  nil'd  the  breast  with  j)urer  breath. 
My  mother  thought,  What  ails  the  boy  ? 

For  I  was  alter'd,  antl  began 
To  move  alx)ut  the  house  with  joy, 

And  with  the  certain  step  of  man. 

T  loved  the  brimming  wave  that  swam 

Thro'  quiet  meadows  round  the  mill. 
The  sleepy  pool  above  the  dam. 

The  pool  beneath  it  never  still, 
The  meal-sacks  on  the  whiten'd  floor, 

The    dark    round    of    the    dripping 
wheel, 
The  very  air  about  the  door 

Made  misty  with  the  floating  meal. 

And  oft  in  ramblings  on  the  wold, 
When  April  nights  began  to  blow, 

And  April's  crescent  glimmer'd  cold, 
I  saw  the  village  lights  below ; 
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I  knew  your  taper  fai  away, 

And  full  It  heart  of  trembling  hope, 
Froin  off  the  wold  I  came,  utd  la; 

Upon  the  fieshly-flawec'd  slope. 

The  deep  biook  grooa'd  beneath  the  mill ; 

And'hythflllamp,'!  (houghi, 'she  sits? 
The  white  chalk-quarry  from  the  hill 

Gleam'd  to  (be  flying  moon  by  fas. 
•  O  that  I  were  beside  her  now  ! 

OwilUhe  answer  if  I  call? 
O  would  she  give  me  vow  for  vow. 

Sweet  Alice,  if  I  told  her  all  i' 

Sometimes  I  saw  you  sit  and  spin  ; 

And,  in  the  pausta  of  the  wind, 
Sometimeti  1  heard  you  &ing  within  ; 

Sometimes  your   shadow   cross'd   the 
blind. 
At  last  you  roK  and  moved  the  light. 

And  ihc  long  shadow  of  the  chair 
Flitted  across  into  the  night, 

And  all  the  casement  daiken'd  there. 

But  when 


I  watch'd  the  little  llulterings, 

The  doubt  my  mother  would  not  se 
She  spoke  at  large  of  many  thirds. 

And  at  the  lost  she  spoke  of  me  ; 
And  turning  look'd  upon  your  (ace, 

As  near  this  door  yoa  sat  apart. 
And  rose,  and,  with  a  ^knl  grace 

Approaching,  press'd  you  heart  to  hea 

Ah.  well — but  sing  the  foolish  song 

I  gave  you,  Alice,  on  the  day 
When,  arm  in  arm,  we  went  along, 

A  pensive  pair,  and  you  were  piy 
With  bridal  flowers — that  I  may  seem 

As  in  the  nights  of  old,  to  lie 
Beside  Ihc  mill-wheel  in  ihe  streatn, 

While  those  full  chestnuis  whisper  I 

And  the  u  grown  »  dear,  »  dear. 
That  1  wo^d  be  Ihe  jetnl 
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So  aog  that  other  soog  I  made, 
iial/-ai]ger*d  with  my  happy  lot, 

Tbe  day,  when  in  the  chestnut  shade 
I  foood  the  blue  Forget-me-not. 

Love  that  hath  us  in  the  net, 
Caa  he  pasK,  and  we  forget  ? 
Many  ftuns  arise  and  set. 
Many  a  chance  the  years  beget 
Love  the  gift  ts  Love  the  debt. 

Even  so. 
Love  is  hart  with  jar  and  fret. 
Love  b  made  a  vague  regret. 
Eyes  with  idle  tears  are  weL 
Idle  kabtt  links  us  yet 
Wkat  is  love  t  for  we  forget : 

Ah,  oo  I  no ! 

Lft4  thn»*  mine  eyes  with  thine.     True 
wife, 

K«)uivi  my  true  heart  thine  arms  entwine 
My  other  dearer  life  in  life, 

Luik  thro*  my  very  soul  with  thine ! 
I'nt.iurh'd  nith  any  shade  of  years. 

May  th«»sc  kind  eyes  for  ever  dwell  ! 
P-  y  have  not  .shc^l  a  many  tears, 

I  •car  cyc-^   since   first    I   knew   them 
well. 

v.!  \cxTs  thc>'  shc<l  :  they  had  their  j)art 

OtMjiTow  :   for  when  lime  was  ri|x;, 
Hi:  still  alTcction  of  the  heart 

IVranie  an  outward  breathing  type, 
^a:  int^»  Nlillness  pa:>t  again, 

Ar..i  Itf:  a  want  unknown  Ix-fore  ; 
Al:.v.c^'h  the  lovs  hati  brought  us  pain, 

Tlai  1«jss  but  made  us  love  the  more, 

^V'h  farther  l'«»kings  on.      The  kiss, 

Tb«r  wiiven  arms,  seem  but  to  Ixj 
''\i,»i  '>ynilii>N  of  the  settlc<l  bliss. 

Pic  c.>nifi»rt,  I  have  found  in  thee  : 
1'.:  that    (i<»«l    bless   thee,    dear  —  who 
»r<Kjght 

T»'»  <>{'irits  to  one  equal  mind  — 
^.:h  bJcvsings  Ixryond  hope  or  thought, 

With  blessings  which  no  words  can  find. 

Ani^,  and  let  us  wander  forth, 
T>t«in  old  mill  across  the  wohls  ; 

F'*  |.*ik,  the  sunset,  s<juth  ami  north, 
Winds  all  the  vale  in  rosy  folds, 


And  fires  your  narrow  casement  glass. 
Touching  the  sullen  pool  below  : 

On  the  chalk -hill  the  bearded  grass 
Is  dry  and  dewless.     Let  us  go. 

FATIMA. 

O  Love,  Love,  Love !  O  withering  might ! 

0  sun,  that  from  thy  noonday  height 
Shudderest  when  I  strain  my  sight. 
Throbbing  thro'  all  thy  heat  and  light, 

Lo,  falling  from  my  constant  mind, 
Lo,  parch'd  and  withered,  deaf  and  blind, 
I  whirl  like  leaves  in  roaring  wind. 

Last  night  I  wasted  hateful  hours 
Below  the  city's  eastern  towers  : 

1  thirsted  for  the  brooks,  the  showers  : 
I  roird  among  the  tender  flowers  : 

I  crushM  them  on  my  breast,  my  mouth ; 
I  look'd  athwart  the  burning  drouth 
Of  that  long  desert  to  the  south. 

Last   night,   when   some   one  spoke    his 

name. 
From  my  swift  blo<xl  that  went  and  came 
A  thousand  little  shafts  of  flame 
Were  shiver'd  in  my  narrow  frame. 
O  Love,  O  file  I   once  he  drew 
With  one  long  kiss  my  whole  soul  thro' 
My  lips,  as  sunlight  drinketh  dew. 

Before  he  mounts  the  hill,  I  know 
He  Cometh  rjiiickly  :   from  l>eloNv 
Sweet  gales,  as  from  deep  gardens,  blow 
Before  him,  striking  on  my  brow. 
In  my  dry  brain  my  sj)irit  s<H)n, 
I)r)wn-deejH!ning  from  swtxm  to  swoon. 
Faints  like  a  dazzled  morning  moon. 

The  wind  sounds  like  a  silver  wire. 
And  from  Ivytunl  the  n<K)n  a  fire 
\<  jxmr'd  upon  the  hills,  and  ni^her 
The  skies  sto<»p  down  in  their  desire  ; 
.•\nd,  islc<l  in  sudden  sc\is  of  light. 
My    heart.    j>ierced    thro'    with    fierce 

delight, 
liursts  into  l^K>^>-om  in  his  sij^ht. 

My  whole  s<»ul  waiting  silently. 
All  naked  in  a  sultry  sky, 


DiTiopi  Uiailed  wilh  hk  shining  eye  : 
I'rv;// pcKscss  him  or  will  itie. 

I  will  grov  iimnd  him  in  his  ploi^ 
Grow,  live,  die  loiduiig  on  his  face. 
Die,  dying  cbsp'd  ia  his  cmbiace. 


CENONE. 

TilKRs  lies  »  Tale  in  Ida,  lordier 
llian  all  the  yaileys  of  loniui  hills. 
The  swimming  vspour  slopes  athwart  the 

Bleu, 
Puis  forth  an  ami,  and  creeps  from  pine 

And  toiieis,  slowly  drawn.      On  other 

The  lawns  and  meadow-lcdgcs  midway 

U^uig  lich  in  flowefs,  and  far  hclow  theiu 

The  long  brook  falling  thro'  the  clor^ 


Is  lily.ctadled  :  I  alone  awake. 

My  eyes  are  full  of  (ears,  my  heart  of  love, 

My  hcail  is  breaking,  and  tny  eyes  ui 

And  I  am  all  aweary  of  my  life. 

'  O  mother  Ida,  many-fcnioiun'd  Ida, 
Dcii  mother  Ida.  barken  ere  1  die. 
Hear  me,  O  Earth,  hear  me,  O  Hills,  ( 


the  culd  crown'd  snake  1     ( 

I  am  tite  daughter  of  a  Rivei-God, 
1  Icai  me,  tor  I  will  speak,  and  build  up  al 
My  sorrow  with  my  song,  as  yonder  wall 
Rose  slowly  (u  ■  muse  slowly  luealbed, 
A  cloud  that  gather'd  shape :  for  il  may  b 
That,  white  I  speak  of  it,  a  litUe  while 
My  heail  nuy  wander  from  its  deeper  wo« 

'  0  mother  Ida,  many-fountain'd  Idi, 
Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
1  waited  tmdemealh  the  dawning  hilts. 
Aloft  the  mountain  lawn  was  dewy-darii 
And  tlewy  ilark  alifi  the  mnuntain  pine 
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Disclosed  a  fruit  of  pure  Hesperian  gold, 
That  smelt  ambrosially,  and  while  I  look'd 
And  UstenM,  the  full -flowing  river  of 

speech 
Came  down  upon  my  heart. 

*  "  My  own  CEnone, 
BeaQtiful-brow'd  (£none,  my  own  soul, 
Behold  this  fruit,  whose  gleaming  rind 

ingrav'n 
'For  the  most  fair,'  would  seem  to  award 

it  thine. 
As  lordicr  than  whatever  Oread  haunt 
The  knoUs  of  Ida,  loveliest  in  all  grace 
Of  movement,  and  the  charm  of  married 

brows." 

'  Dear  mother  Ida,  harkcn  ere  I  die. 
He  prest  the  blossom  of  his  lips  to  mine. 
And  added   '*This  was  cast  upon  the 

board, 
^\'henall  the  full-faced  presence  of  the 

Gods 
tvangeii  in  the  halLs  of  Peleus ;  whereupon 
Koae  feud,    with    question   unto   whom 

'twere  due  : 
IJat  light -f(x>t  Iris  brought  it  yester-eve, 
Delivering,  tliat  to  me,  by  common  voice 
Elected  umpire,  Here  comes  to-day, 
1*31105  and  Aphrodite,  claiming  each 
This  nieetl  of  fairest.     Thou,  within  the 

cave 
Behind  yun  whispering  tuft  of  oldest  pine, 
Ma)-st  well  behold  themunbehcld,  unheard 
Hear  all,  and   see   thy  Paris  judge   of 

Gods." 

'Dear  mother  Id.i,  barken  ere  I  die. 
Jl  was  the  deep  midnoon  :  one  silvery 

cloud 
Had  lost  his  way  Ixitween  the  piney  sides 
Of  this  long  glen.      Then  to  the  bower 

they  came, 
^aked  they  came  to  that  smooth-swarded 

bower, 
^at  their  feet  the  crocus  brake  like 

*iolet,  amaracus,  and  asphodel, 
Lotos  and  lilies  :  and  a  wind  arose, 
^  overhead    the  wandering  ivy  and 
vine. 


This  way  and  that,  in  many  a  wild  festoon 
Ran  riot,  garlanding  the  gnarled  boughs 
With  bimch  and  berry  and  flower  thro* 
and  thro*. 

'  O  mother  Ida,  barken  ere  I  die. 
On  the  tree-tops  a  crested  peacock  lit. 
And  o*er  him  flowed  a  golden  cloud,  and 

lean'd 
Upon  him,  slowly  dropping  fragrant  dew. 
Then  first  I  heard  the  voice  of  her,  to 

whom 
Coming  thro*  Heaven,  like  a  light  that 

grows 
Larger  and  clearer,  with  one  mind  the  Go<ls 
I<ise  up  for  reverence.     She  to  Paris  made 
Proffer  of  royal  power,  ample  rule 
Unquestioned,  overflowing  revenue 
Wherewith   to   embellisli   state,    **  from 

many  a  vale 
And  river -sundcr'd  champaign    clothed 

with  corn. 
Or  lalx>ur'd  mine  undrainable  of  ore. 
Honour,"  she  said,    "and  homage,   tax 

and  toll, 
From  many  an  inland  town  and  haven 

large. 
Mast  -  throng'd    beneath   her    shadowing 

citadel 
in  glassy  bays  among  her  tallest  towers.'' 

*  O  mother  Ida,  barken  ere  I  die. 
Still  she  spake  on  and  still  she  spake  ol 

power, 
**  Which  in  all  action  is  the  end  of  all  ; 
Power  fitted  to  the  sea-son  ;  wisdom-bred 
And  throned  of  wisdom — from  all  neigh- 
bour crowns 
Alliance  and  allegiance,  till  thy  hand 
Fail  from  the  sceptre -staff.     Such  VxKjn 

from  me. 
From  me,  I  leaven's  Queen,  Paris,  t<>  thee 

kiFi\j-lx)rn, 
A  shep'.rd  all  thy  life  but  yet  king-l)orn, 
Should  come  most  welcome,  seeing  men, 

in  ]x)wer 
Only,  arc  likest  gods,  who  have  attained 
Rest  in  a  happy  place  and  quiet  seats 
Above  the  thunder,  with  undying  bliss 
In  knowledge  of  their  own  supremacy." 


■  Dear  mothct  Ida,  hailien  cic  I  die. 
She  ceased,  imd  Paris  held  the  costly  fniii 
Out  at  armVlength,  so  much  the  Iboughl 

of  power 
Flatler'd  lu»  spirit ;  but  Pallas  where  she 

Somewhat  apart,   her   deai  and  bared 

O'eithwBrted    with    the    bnuen-headed 

Upon  ber  pearly  shauldei  leaning  cold. 
The  while,  nliovt:,  her  (iill  and  earnest 

eye 
Over   her   snow-cold   breast    and   ongiy 

Kept    nslch,     waiting    dcci^on,     msdc 
reply. 

■  "  Self-revetcncc,  Eelf-knowledge,  self- 

control, 
TTiese  three  alone  lead  life  to  soveieicn 


And   Paris  ponder'd,  and   I  cried,  " 

Paris, 
Give  it  lo  Pnllas  1"  liut  he  heard  me  d 
Or  bearing  would  not  hear  me,  woeiiB 

*0  mother  Ida,  many-roontnin'd  Ml 
Dear  mother  Ida.  liarken  ete  I  die. 
Idalian  Aphrodili  bcauliful. 
Fresh  as  the  foam,  new-bathed  in  Paphi 

welb. 
With  rosy  slender  fingers  backward  dn 
From  her  warm  brows  and   bosom  ti 

deep  hair 
Ambrosial,  golden  round  her  ludd  thra 
And  shoulder :  from  the  violets  her  lig 

root 
Shone  rosy.whil^  and  o'er  bet  roondi 

Between  the  shadows  ot  the  vine-buDcb 
Floated   the  glowing   sunlights,  as  tl 
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my  monntain  shepheid,  that  my 

nns 

ioimI  about  thee,  and  my  hot  lips 


low  to  thine  In  that  quick-falling 

lew 

111  kbsest  thick  as  Antonm  runs 

k  the  pools  of  whirling  Simois. 

kother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
une,  they  cut  away  my  tallest 


I  dark   pines,  that  plumed  the 

craggy  ledge 

-cr  the  blue  gorge,  and  all  between 

r«y  peak  and  snow-white  cataract 

I  the  callow  eaglet — from  beneath 

thick  mysterious  boughs  in  the 

dark  mom 

other's  roar  came  muffled,  while 

lut 

the  valley.     Never,  never  more 

DC  (Kntinc  sec  the  muming  mist 

hill'  them  ;  nc\'cr  see  them  over- 

iai<i 

now  moi»ii<lit  slips  uf  silver  cloud, 

t  the  I'Hiil  stream  and  the  trem- 

\  ling  ^tars. 

Kither,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
".It  winiewhere  in  theruinM  folds, 
rr.c  fragments  tumbled  from  the 

■iry  thicket!^,  I  could  meet  with 

'.cr 

•fuinahlc,  that  uninvited  came 

r-vir  iVlcLin  ljan<}uct-hall, 
;  the  goMcn  fruit  u{x>n  the  iKKird, 
i  £hi<i  change  ;  that  I  might  s|xsik 
r.y  mind, 

h<rf  tij  her  face  how  much  I  hate 
Mrnce,  hated  both  of  Gods  and 

liCD. 

iithcr.  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
;  n«it  sworn  his  love  a  thousand 

[mes 

rem  valley,  under  this  green  hill, 
this  hand,  and  sitting  on  this 
UMie? 


Sealed  it  with  kisses?    water'd  it  with 

tears? 
O  happy  tears,  and  how  unlike  to  these  I 
O  happy  Heaven,  how  canst  thou  see  my 

face? 
O  happy  earth,  how  canst  thou  bear  my 

weight  ? 

0  death,  death,  death,  thou  ever-floating 

cloud, 
There  are  enough  unhappy  on  this  earth, 
Pass  by  the  happy  souls,  that  love  to  live : 

1  pray  thee,  pass  before  my  light  of  life. 
And  shadow  all  my  soul,  that  I  may  die. 
Thou  weighest  heavy  on  the  heart  within. 
Weigh  heavy  on  my  eyelids  :  let  me  die. 

'  O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
I  will  not  die  alone,  for  fiery  thoughts 
Do  shape  themselves  within  me,  more  and 

more, 
Whereof  I  catch  the  issue,  as  I  hear 
Dead  sounds  at  night  come  from  the  in- 
most hills. 
Like  footsteps  upon  wck>1.      I  dimly  bcc 
My  far-off  doubtful  purpose,  as  a  mother 
Conjectures  of  the  features  of  her  child 
Ere  it  is  born :  her  child  ! — a  shudder  conies 
Across  me  :  never  child  be  lx>m  of  mc, 
Unblest,  to  vex  me  with  his  father *s  eyes ! 

*  O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
Hear  mc,  O  earth.     I  will  not  die  alone. 
Lest  their  shrill  happy  laughter  conic  to 

mc 
Walking  the  cold  and  starless  road   of 

Death 
Uncomforted,  lc.'i\'ing  my  ancient  love 
With  the  (ireek  woman.     I  will  rise  and 

Down  into  Troy,  and  ere  the  stars  come 

forth 
7'alk  with  the  wild  Cassandra,  for  she  says 
A, fire  dances  l>efore  her,  and  a  sound 
Kings  ever  in  her  ears  of  aimed  men. 
What  this  may  be   I  know  nut,  but   1 

kmiw 
That,   wheresoe'er   I   am  by  night  ami 

d.iy, 
All   earth   and   air   seem   only   burning 

fire.' 
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THE  SISTERS. 

We  were  two  daughters  of  one  nice : 
She  was  ihe  fiiircil  b  the  Tace : 

Tlie  wind  is  blowii^  in  tunet  and  tree. 
They  were  together,  and  she  fcJl  j 
Therefore  revenge  became  me  well. 

O  tlie  Eui  WIS  Tiiir  to  see  I 

She  died  :  she  went  to  bumii^  flame : 
She  min'd  herancieot  blood  with  shame. 
The  wind  is  howling  in  tarret  and  tree. 
Wbok  weeks  and  months,  and  early  and 


I  mode  a  feast ;  T  bad  him  come  ; 
1  won  hi^  love,  1  broneht  him  home. 

The  wind  is  ro.iring  in  tunel  nnd  ttci 
And  after  supper,  un  a  bei), 
UpoD  my  lap  he  laid  hi&  heftd  % 

O  iho  Earl  was  Ciir  lo  see  ! 


A  sinful  soul  possess'd  of  many  gifts, 
A  spacious  garden  foil  of  floweiiog  wee 
A  glorious  Devi],  lor^  in  heart  and  bn 
That  did  loi-e  Beauty  only,  (Beauty  so 
In  all  varieties  of  mould  and  mind) 
And  Knowledge  for  its  beauty  ;   or 

Good. 
Good  only  for  lis  beauly,  seeing  tyjt 
That  Beauty,  Good,  and  Knowledge  i 

three  asters 
That  dual  upon  each  other,  (Hcndi 

LiviDg  together  under  the  tame  rool^ 

And  never  can  be  sundcr'd  without  loi 
And  he  that  shuts  Love  out,  in  tmn  du 

be 
Shut  out  from  Love,  and  on  her  thrcsSo 


Moulded  by  God,  and  Icnipei'd  «riA  d 
Of  angels  to  the  perfect  sliapie  of  mUL 
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idi  my  soul  made  answer  readily  : 
at  me,  in  bliss  I  shall  abide 
great  mansion,  that  is  built  for  me, 
i>  royal -rich  and  wide.* 


courts   I    made.  East,  West   and 
South  and  North, 
ach  a  ?^uared  lawn,  wherefrom 
liden  gorge  of  dragons  spouted  forth 
\  f!<Kid  of  fountain- foam. 

•oond  the  coo!  green  courts  there 

ran  a  row 
Joisters,  l)ranch'd  like  mighty  woods, 
ng  ill  night  to  that  sonorous  flow 
>f  spi»'jtcd  fountain-floods. 

fxinti  the  roofs  a  gilded  gallery 
ix  lent  l«road  verge  to  distant  lamls, 
ihc  wild  swan  wings,  to  where  the 

»i; !  «1.iwTi  to  sea  and  sands. 

•h'p>e  f'.iir  jets  four  currents  in  one 

»^N  'he  mountain  strcnmM  lx?low 
•\  :'>!  1>,  that  floating  as  they  fell 
■'.  up  a  torrcnt-Uiw. 

t:;h  "^'n  frvcr\'  peak  a  statue  secmM 
wr.z.  "H  tipt««c,  tossing  up 
i  '•{  irircn>e  of  all  odour  steam'd 
r  ■':!  •••]!  a  p)l<lcn  cup. 

,!    .h«*  thought,    *  Ami   \^ho  shall 

;t-ilice  with  unMinde<l  eyes, 

*.i-  ;;Tvat  Urn  will  waver  in  the  sun, 

•.  :  'hit  swt-et  incense  rise?' 

w    -\*cet    inccn«c  rose  an<l  nevtr 

!.::■!. 

.  VI  ■•,,!'  -l.iysnnk  or  n»ounte<l  higher, 
;K*  r^triil  gallery,  gfjMen-railM, 

rr.'  !r»M-  a  fringe  of  tire. 

'    :h'.-  'i'-rp-sct    ^^in(^ow!^  stainM 

-r.  5  trirt-*!, 

,i  i  wcm  -low-fl.iming  rrimv<»n  fires 
1  '..H  ■<!  gT'-:^  «>f  anhes  interlaced, 
:.  !  ri-  t  i%ith  fro&t-Iikc  spires. 


Full  of  long-soimding  corridors  it  was. 

That  over-vaulted  grateful  gloom. 
Thro*  which  the  livelong  day  my  soul 
did  pass, 
Well -pleased,  from  room  to  room. 

Full  of  great  rooms  and  small  the  palace 
stood, 
All  various,  each  a  perfect  whole 
From  living  Nature,  fit  for  every  mood 
And  change  of  my  still  soul. 

For  some  were  hung  with  arras  green 
and  blue. 
Showing  a  gaudy  summer-mom, 
ANTiere  with  pufTM  cheek  the  belted  hunter 
blew 
1 1  is  wreathed  bugle-horn. 

One  secm'd  all  dark  and  red — a  tract  of 
sand, 
And  some  one  pacing  there  alone. 
Who  pacctl  for  ever  in  a  glimmering  land, 
Lit  with  a  low  large  moon. 

One   show'd    an    iron    coast    ami    angry 
waves. 
Vou  seem'd  to  hear  them  climb  and  fall 
An<l  roar  nx:k-lhwarted   umler  bellowing 
caves, 
Henenth  llie  windy  wall. 

Anil  one,  a  fidlfed  rivrr  winding  slow 
i        l?y  herds  ui»on  an  endless  plain. 
The    ragged    rims   of   thundtT   l»r<>o»ling 
1<  >\v, 
With  shn<low-streaks  (»r  riin. 

And  one,  the  renj>ers  at  their  ^\\\\\\  toil. 
In  front  they]  »'»und  the  she.ue>..    H<  hin<l 
Were  realms  of  ujiland,  pnxligal  in  oil. 
And  hoar)'  t«)  the  n\  md. 

And  one  a  fiTcground   Mack  xsith   stones 
an<l  slags, 
lU'vond,  a  line  of  heights,  and  higher 
All    I'arr'd    with    long    white  cloud    th.* 
Mi.rnful  crags. 
And  highest,  snow  and  tire. 
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And  one,  on  Ei^lish  home — gray  twi- 
light pour'd 
On  dewy  pastures,  dewy  trees. 
Softer  than  sleep  — all   things   ia  order 

A  hauni  of  (incicnl  Peace. 

Nor  these  alone,  but  every  Landscape  fair. 

As  ill  for  every  roood  of  miad. 
Or  gay,  or  grave,  or  sweet,  or  Gtem,  was 

Not  less  than  truth  deiignM. 


Or  the  maid-mother  by  a  cmcilix, 
In  tracts  of  pasture  snnQy-warm, 
Beneath  branch-work  of  costly  sardonyx 

Or  in  a  rleot-wall'd  city  on  the  sea, 
Neaj  gilded  organ-pipes,  her  hair 
Wound  with  while  roses,  slept  St.  Cecily ; 
An  angel  look'd  at  her. 


Or  else  Sush'd  Ganymede,  his  rofy  ti 

Half-buried  in  the  Eagle's  down. 
Sole  as  B  flying  star  shot  Ihro'  the  d^ 
Above  the  pilkt'd  town. 

Not  these  alone :  but  every  legend  & 

Which  the  supreme  Caacasian  mini 

Carved  out  of  Nature  for  ilselt  wa£  tin 

Not  less  than  life,  design'd. 


Then  in  ihc  lowers  I  placed  great  b 

that  SWDDg, 

Moved  of  themselve£,«ith  silver  Bom 
And  with  choice  paintings  of  wise  me 

The  royal  dais  round. 

For  there  was  Milton  like  a  seraph  stmi 
Beside   him    Shakespeare   bland  i 

jVnd  there  the  world-worn  Dante  gnsj 
his  song. 
And  somewhat  grimly  smiled. 
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It  ofer  these  she  trod :  and  those  great 

beUs 
Begiui  to  chime.    She  took  her  throne : 
he  sat  betwixt  the  shining  Oriels, 
To  sing  her  songs  akme. 

^  thio'  the  topmost  Oriels'  coloured 
flame 
Two  godlike  faces  gazed  below ; 
Pbto  the  wise,  and  large-brow'd  Vemlam, 
The  first  of  those  who  know. 

And  all  those  names,  that  in  their  motion 
were 
Foll-welling  fountain-heads  of  change, 
Betinit  the  slender  shafbt  were  Uaxon'd 
£ur 
In  diverse  raiment  strange : 

IW  which   the  lights,   rose,   amber, 
emerald,  blue, 
Flnsh'd  in  her  temples  and  her  eyes. 
Anil  from  her  lips,  as  mom  from  Memnon, 
drew 
Rivers  of  melodies. 

No  n^htingale  delighteth  to  prolong 

Her  low  preamble  all  alone. 
More  than  my  soul  to  hear  her  echo'd 
song 
Throb  thro'  the  ribbed  stone ; 

^ng  and  murmuring  in  her  feastful 

mirth. 
Joying  to  feel  herself  alive, 
^  over  Nature,  Lord  of  the  visible 
earth, 
Lord  of  the  senses  five ; 

'ommuning  with  herself :  '  All  these  are 

mine. 
And  let  the  world  have  peace  or  wars, 
Tis  one  to  me.  *     She — when  young  night 

divine 
Crown'd  dying  day  with  stars, 

along  sweet  close  of  his  delicious  toils — 
Lit  light  in  wreaths  and  anadems, 
od  pure  quintessences  of  precious  oils 
In  hollow'd  moons  of  gems, 


To  mimic  heaven ;  and  dapt  her  hands 
and  cried, 
<  I  marvel  if  my  still  delight 
In  this  great  house  so  royal-rich,  and  wide. 
Be  flatter'd  to  the  height 

<  O  all  things  fair  to  sate  my  various  eyes ! 

0  shapes  and  hues  that  please  me  well ! 

0  silent  faces  of  the  Great  and  Wise, 

My  Gods,  with  whom  I  dwell  1 

*  O  God-like  isolation  which  art  mine, 

1  can  but  count  thee  perfect  gain. 
What  time  I  watch  the  darkening  droves 

of  swine 
That  range  on  yonder  plain. 

<  In  filthy  sloughs  they  roll  a  prurient  skin. 

They  graze  and   wallow,  breed   and 
sleep ; 
And  ofl  some  brainless  devil  enters  in. 
And  drives  them  to  the  deep.' 

Then  of  the  moral  instinct  would  she  prate 

And  of  the  rising  from  the  dead, 
As  hers  by  right  of  full-accomplish *d  Fate  ; 
And  at  the  last  she  said  : 

*  I  take  ]X)ssession  of  man's  mind  and  deed. 

I  care  not  what  the  sects  may  brawl. 

1  sit  as  God  holding  no  form  of  creed, 

But  contemplating  all.' 


* 


* 


* 


Full  oft  the  riddle  of  the  painful  earth 

Flash'd  thro'  her  as  she  sat  alone, 
Yet   not   the   less  held   she  her  solemn 
mirth, 
And  intellectual  throne. 

And  so  she  throve  and   prosper'd :    so 
three  years 
She  prosper'd  :  on  the  fourth  she  fell, 
Like  Herod,  when  the  shout  was  in  his 
ears, 
Struck  thro*  with  pangs  of  hell. 

Lest  she  should  fail  and  perish  utterly, 

God,  iKjfore  whom  ever  lie  bare 
The  abysmal  deeps  of  Personality, 
Plagued  her  with  sore  despair. 


i 
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Wlien   she   would   think,  where'er   she 

lum'd  het  sight 

The  airy  hand  conftiEion  wroo^l. 

Wrote,  '  Mene,  mene,'  and  divided  quite 

The  kingdom  of  her  thought. 

Deep  dte:tii  and  loathing  of  her  solitude 

Fell  on  her,  from  which  toood  was 

ScoiD  of  herself;   again,  from  out  Ihal 

Laughter  at  her  self-scom. 

■  \Vhal  1  is  ncrt  this  iny  place  of  strength, ' 
ihe  i«id, 
'  Mf  s|>adous  mansion  built  for  mc, 
^V'heIeo^   the   stcong    fauDditlion-slones 
were  laid 
Since  my  liist  memoij?' 

But  in  dark  comets  of  her  palace  stood 

UiK^aliiin  shapes  ;  and  anaaarcs 
On  while-eyed  phantasms  weeping  tears 
of  blood. 
And  horrible  nightmares, 


Back  on   herself  her  seipmt 

'No  vo!«,'  she  shridc'd  it 
hall, 
'  No  vtHce  biroks  thro'  the 


Ttd: 


One  deep,  deep  slence  i 

She,   mouldering  with   the  A 

mouldering  sod, 

In  wrapt  tenfold  in  slothful 

La;  there  exiled  ftom  eternal 

Lost  to  her  place  and  nai 

And  death  and  life  she  hated  < 

And  nothing  saw,  for  her  d 

Hut  dreadful  time,  dreadlul  et 

No  emnfoit  anrwheie  ; 

Kemaining  utterly  confiised  w 

And  ever  worse  with  giowi 

And  ever  unrelieved  by  disma 

And  all  alone  in  crime; 


Shut  up  as  in  a  crumbling  tomb 
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'Yet  pull  not  down  my  palace  towers, 
that  are 
So  lightly,  beautifully  built : 
Padance  I  may  return  with  others  there 
When  I  have  purged  my  guilt.* 

UDY  CLARA  VERE  DE  VERE. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

Of  me  you  shall  not  win  renown  : 
You  thought  to  break  a  country  heart 

For  pastime,  ere  you  went  to  town. 
At  me  you  smiled,  but  unbeguiled 

I  saw  the  snare,  and  I  retired  : 
The  daughter  of  a  hundred  Earls, 

Yoa  are  not  one  to  be  desired. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

I  know  you  proud  to  bear  your  name, 
^oor  pride  is  yet  no  mate  for  mine. 

Too  proud  to  care  from  whence  I  came. 
Nor  would  I  break  for  your  sweet  sake 

A  heart  that  doats  on  truer  charms. 
A  simple  maiden  in  her  flower 

Is  worth  a  hundred  coats-of-arms. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

Some  meeker  pupil  you  must  find, 
For  were  you  queen  of  all  that  is, 

I  could  not  stoop  to  such  a  mind. 
\  ou  sought  to  prove  how  I  could  love. 

And  my  disdain  is  my  reply. 
The  lion  on  your  old  stone  gates 

Is  not  more  cold  to  you  than  I. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

Vou  put  strange  memories  in  my  head. 
^ot  thrice   your  branching  limes   have 
blown 

Since  I  beheld  young  Laurence  dead. 
Oh  your  sweet  eyes,  your  low  replies  : 

A  great  enchantress  you  may  be  ; 
But  there  was  that  across  his  throat 

\Yhich  you  had  hardly  cared  to  see. 


Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

When  thus  he  met  his  mother's  view. 
She  had  the  passions  of  her  kind, 

She  spake  some  certain  truths  of  you. 
Indeed  I  heard  one  bitter  word 

That  scarce  is  fit  for  you  to  hear ; 
Her  manners  had  not  that  repose 

Which  stamps  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

There  stands  a  spectre  in  your  hall  : 
The  guilt  of  blood  is  at  your  door  : 

You  changed  a  wholesome  heart  to  gall. 
You  held  your  course  without  remorse, 

To  make  him  trust  his  modest  worth, 
And,  last,  you  fix'd  a  vacant  stare, 

And  slew  him  with  your  noble  birth. 

Trust  me,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

From  yon  blue  heavens  above  us  bent 
The  gardener  Adam  and  his  wife 

Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent. 
Ilowe'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  mc, 

*Tis  only  noble  to  be  good. 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. 

I  know  you,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

You  pine  among  your  halls  and  towers  : 
The  languid  light  of  your  proud  eyes 

Is  wearied  of  the  rolling  hours. 
In  glowing  health,  with  boundless  wealth. 

But  sickening  of  a  vague  disease, 
You  know  so  ill  to  deal  with  time, 

You  needs  must  play  such  pranks  as 
these. 

Clara,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

If  time  be  heavy  on  your  hands. 
Are  there  no  beggars  at  your  gate, 

Nor  any  poor  alx)ut  your  lands  ? 
Oh  !  teach  the  orphan-boy  to  read. 

Or  teach  the  orphan-girl  to  sew, 
Pray  Heaven  for  a  human  heart. 

And  let  the  foolish  yeoman  go. 
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THE  MAY  QUEEN. 

You  mus(  wake  and  call  me  eaily,  call  mc  caily,  mother  dear ; 

To-moirow  'ill  be  the  happiest  lime  of  all  the  glad  New-year  ; 

Of  all  Ihe  glad  New-)-ear,  mother,  the  maddest  merriest  day  ; 

For  I'm  lo  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  lo  be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

There's  many  a  bbck  black  eye,  they  say,  but  none  so  bright  as  mine  ; 

I'hcrc's  Mai^ret  and  Mary,  there's  Kate  and  Caioline  ; 

But  none  so  fair  as  little  Alice  in  all  the  land  Ihcy  say, 

So  I'm  lo  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  lo  be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

I  sleep  so  sound  all  night,  mother,  thai  I  shall  never  wake. 

If  you  do  not  call  me  loud  when  the  day  begins  to  break  : 

Itul  I  must  gather  knots  of  flowers,  and  buds  and  garlands  gay, 

For  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

As  I  came  up  the  valley  whom  think  ye  should  I  see, 

Itut  Robin  leaning  on  the  bridge  beneath  the  hoiel-tree? 

He  thought  of  thai  sharp  look,  mother,  I  gave  him  yesterday, 

Bui  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May. 
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So  yuu  mu.>t  wake  and  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  mother  dear, 
To-morrow  'ill  be  the  happiest  time  of  all  the  glad  New-year  : 
To-morrow  'ill  be  of  all  the  year  the  maddest  merriest  day, 
For  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

NEW-YEAR'S  EVE. 

If  you're  waking  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  mother  dear. 

For  1  would  sec  the  sun  rise  upon  the  glad  New-year. 

It  ii  the  last  New-year  that  I  shall  ever  see. 

Then  }*ou  may  lay  me  low  i'  the  mould  and  think  no  more  of  me. 

To-night  I  saw  the  sun  set :  he  set  and  left  behind 
The  good  old  year,  the  dear  old  tiihe,  and  all  my  peace  of  mind  ; 
An-i  the  New-year's  coming  up,  mother,  but  I  shall  never  see 
TIte  blodsom  on  the  blackthorn,  the  leaf  upon  the  tree. 

L^^l  May  we  made  a  crown  of  flowers  :  we  had  a  merry  day  ; 
Ikncath  the  hawthorn  on  the  green  they  made  me  Queen  of  May; 
An«i  vie  danced  about  the  may-pole  and  in  the  hazel  copse, 
Till  Charles's  Wain  came  out  above  the  tall  white  chimney-tops. 

Thtre's  n«»t  a  llowcr  on  all  the  hills  :   the  frost  is  on  the  pane  : 
I  «f;!y  v^i>h  to  live  till  the  snowdrops  come  again  : 
1  \M>h  the  snow  would  melt  and  the  sun  come  out  on  high  : 
I  i'j.'Li^  lo  see  a  flower  so  before  the  day  I  die. 

I"}.--  l-uiMing  rot>k  Tl  caw  from  the  wimly  tall  clni-lroo, 

At.  1  the  tufted  pl«jver  pii>e  along  the  fallow  lea, 

A:  •!  the  swallow  'ill  come  back  again  witli  summer  o'er  the  wave, 

Ii.:i  1  shall  lie  alone,  mother,  within  the  mouldering  grave. 

Ij'  tl  the  chancel -caseuienl,  and  upon  that  grave  of  mine, 
If.  'he  early  early  morning  the  summer  sun   ill  j-hine, 
I-     'te  the  red  cock  crows  from  the  farm  upon  the  hill, 
V.h'.n  yt»u  are  warm-asleep,  mother,  an<l  all  the  wi>rld  is  still. 

\\h*.ri  the  flowers  come  again,  mother,  l>i.-nealh  the  waning  light 
V'  u'll  never  see  me  more  in  the  l<»ng  gray  tields  at  night  ; 
Wttcn  fr'»m  the  dry  dark  wold  the  sunnner  airs  hlow  coul 
On  t":.e  oat -grass  and  the  sword-gra:>s,  and  the  bulrusli  in  the  pool. 

V<.':*il  l»ury  me,  my  mother,  jusl  l>eneath  the  hawtliorn  ^ha«^e, 
.^nd  \(ru*Il  come  sometimes  and  see  me  where  I  am  lo\sly  laid. 
I  vhali  not  ft>rgct  you,  mother,  I  shall  hear  you  when  you  p.iss, 
Wiih  your  feet  above  my  head  in  the  long  an«l  pleasant  grass. 

I  have  l»een  wild  and  wayward,  but  you'll  forgive  me  now  ; 
You'll  kiss  me,  my  own  mother,  and  forgive  me  ere  I  go ; 
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ir  1  can  11]  come  again,  motber,  from  out  my  restii^-place  ; 
Tho'  you1l  not  see  me,  mother,  I  shall  loolc  upon  your  face  ; 
I'ho'  1  cannot  speak  a  word,  1  shall  harlcen  what  you  ^y. 
And  be  ofteo,  often  with  you  when  you  think  I'm  far  away. 

Goo(lni);ht,  goodnight,  when  I  have  said  goodoi[;ht  for  evermore. 
And  you  see  me  cairied  out  from  the  threshold  of  the  door ; 
Don't  Id  Effio  come  to  see  me  till  my  grave  be  growii^  green  : 
She'll  be  a  betlet  child  lo  you  than  ever  I  have  been. 

Shell  find  my  gaiden-lools  upon  the  granary  fioor  : 
Let  her  take  'em  ;  they  arc  hers  :  I  shall  never  garden  more  : 
Hut  tell  her,  when  I'm  gone,  to  train  the  rosebush  ihat  I  sel 
About  the  parlour- window  and  the  box  of  mignonette. 

Goodnight,  sweet  mother :  call  me  before  the  day  is  botn. 
All  night  1  lie  awake,  but  I  (all  asleep  at  mom ; 
But  I  would  see  (he  sun  rise  upon  the  glad  New-year, 
So,  if  you're  walctng,  call  me,  call  me  eaily,  mother  deai. 
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I  did  Dot  hear  the  dog  howl,  mother,  or  the  death-watch  beat, 
There  came  a  sweeter  token  when  the  night  and  morning  meet : 
But  sit  beside  my  bed,  mother,  and  put  your  hand  in  mine. 
And  Efiie  on  the  other  side,  and  I  will  tell  the  sign. 

All  in  the  wild  March-morning  I  heard  the  angels  call ; 
It  was  when  the  moon  was  setting,  and  the  dark  was  over  all ; 
The  trees  began  to  whisper,  and  the  wind  began  to  roll. 
And  in  the  wild  March-morning  I  heard  them  call  my  soul. 

For  lying  broad  awake  I  thought  of  you  and  Effie  dear ; 
I  saw  you  sitting  in  the  house,  and  I  no  longer  here ; 
With  all  my  strength  I  pray*d  for  both,  and  so  I  felt  rcsign*d. 
And  up  the  valley  came  a  swell  of  music  on  the  wind. 

I  thought  that  it  was  fancy,  and  I  listened  in  my  bed. 
And  then  did  something  speak  to  me — I  know  not  what  was  said  ; 
For  great  delight  and  shuddering  took  hold  of  all  my  mind. 
And  up  the  valley  came  again  the  music  on  the  wind. 

But  ymi  were  sleeping ;  and  I  said,  *  It*s  not  for  them  :  it*s  mine.* 
And  if  it  come  three  times,  I  thought,  I  take  it  for  a  sign. 
.\nt!  once  again  it  came,  and  close  beside  the  window -bars, 
Then  bceni'd  to  go  right  up  to  Heaven  and  die  among  the  stars. 

Si  now  I  think  my  time  is  near.      I  trust  it  is.      I  know 
Tlic  MesNCii  music  went  that  way  my  soul  will  have  to  go. 
An«i  for  m)*sclf,  indeed,  I  care  not  if  I  j;o  to-day, 
liut,  Kttie,  you  must  comfort  her  when  I  am  past  away. 

.And  vay  to  Robin  a  kind  word,  and  tell  him  not  to  fret  ; 
There's  many  a  worthier  than  I,  would  make  him  happy  yet. 
If  I  had  liveti— I  cannot  tell — I  mi^ht  have  l>een  his  wife  ; 
Ilui  all  theve  things  have  ceased  to  be,  with  my  desire  of  life. 

O  look  !  the  sun  l>egins  to  rise,  the  heavens  are  in  a  j^low  ; 

\\<  vhines  uj>on  a  hundretl  fields,  and  all  of  ihcm  I  know. 

And  ilicrc  1  move  no  longer  now,  and  there  his  li^hl  may  >hine — 

\N  dd  tl«»\%cr^  in  the  valley  for  other  hancK  than  mine. 

O  ^wcvt  and  strange  it  seems  to  mc,  that  ere  this  day  is  done 
ll»e  voice,  that  now  is  speaking,  may  l>e  l>eyon(l  the  sun — 
\**t  ever  and  for  e%'er  with  those  just  souls  and  Inie    - 
Kiv\  what  is  life,  that  we  should  moan?  NNliy  make  we  such  ado? 

F«»f  ever  and  for  ever,  all  in  a  blessed  home 
\tA  there  to  wait  a  little  while  till  you  and  Kftie  come — 
To  lie  within  the  light  of  (JckI,  as  I  lie  u|H»n  your  breast— 
And  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  wear)'  are  at  revt. 


S^ 
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THE   LOTOS-EATERS. 

*  Courage!'  he  said,  and  pointed  toward 

the  land, 

*  This  mounting  wave  will  roll  us  shore- 

ward soon.* 
In  the  afternoon  they  came  unto  a  land 
In  which  it  seemed  always  afternoon. 
All  round  the  coast  the  languid  air  did 

swoon, 
breathing   like   one  that   hath  a   weary 

dream. 
Full-faced   above  the  valley  stood   the 

moon  ; 
And  like  a  downward  smoke,  the  slender 

stream 
Along  the  cliff  to  fall  and  pause  and  fall 

did  seem. 

A  land  of  streams  !  some,  like  a  down- 
ward smoke, 
Slow-dropping  veils  of  thinnest  lawn,  did 

go; 
And    some    thro*   wavering    lights   and 

shadows  broke, 
Rolling  a  slumbrous  sheet  of  foam  below. 
They   saw   the  gleaming   river   seaward 

flow 
From    the    inner   land :    far   off,    three 

mountain-tops, 
Three  silent  pinnacles  of  aged  snow. 
Stood  sunset  -  flush*d  :    and,   dew'd  with 

showery  drops, 
Up-clomb  the  shadowy  pine  alxjve  the 

woven  copse. 

The  charmed  sunset  lingered  low  adown 
In  the  red  West :  thro'  mountain  clefts 

the  dale 
Was  seen  far  inland,  and  the  yellow  down 
Horder'd  with  palm,  and  many  a  winding 

vale 
And  meadow,  set  with  slender  galingale ; 
A  land  where  all  things  always  seem'd 

the  same  ! 
And   round   alxmt    the   keel   with    faces 

pale, 
Dark  faces  pale  against  that  rosy  flame, 
The  mild -eyed  melancholy  Lotos -caters 

came. 


r.ranclKN   tlicy   bore    c^{    that    cnch.i".'- •■ 

stem, 
Laden  with  ilowor  and  fruit,  whereof  they 

gave 
To  each,  but  whoso  did  receive  of  them, 
And  taste,  to  him  the  gushing  of  the  wave 
Far  far  away  did  seem  to  mourn  and  rate 
On  alien  shores ;  and  if  his  fellow  spake, 
His  voice  was  thin,  as  voices  from  the 

grave ; 
And  deep-asleep  he  seem*d,  yet  all  awake, 
And  music  in  his  ears  his  beating  heart 

did  make. 

lliey  sat  them  down  upon  the  yellow 

sand. 
Between    the  sun   and  moon  upon  the 

shore ; 
And  sweet  it  was  to  dream  of  Fatherland, 
Of  child,  and  wife,  and  slave ;  but  ever- 
more 
Most  weary  seem'd  the  sea,  weary  the 

oar. 
Weary  the  wandering   fields  of  barren 

foam. 
Then  some  one  said,  *  We  will  return  no 

more ;' 
And  all  at  once  they  sang,  '  Our  island 

home 
Is  far  beyond  the  wave ;  we  will  no  longei 

roam.' 

CHORIC  SONG. 

I. 

Tkere  Ls  sweet  music  here  that  ^fler  ^Is 
Than  petals  from  blown  roses  on  the  grass, 
Or  night -dews  on  still  waters  between 

walls 
Of  shadowy  granite,  in  a  gleaming  pass ; 
Music  that  gentlier  on  the  spirit  lies, 
llian  tir'd  eyelids  ujwn  tir'd  eyes ; 
Music  that  brings  sweet  sleep  down  from 

the  blissful  skies. 
Here  are  cool  mosses  deep. 
And  thro*  the  moss  the  ivies  creep, 
And  in  the  stream  the  long-leaved  flowen 

weep, 
And   from  the  craggy  ledge  the  poppy 

hangs  in  sleep. 
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n. 

Alnr  ire  we  weigh*d  upon  with  heariness, 
S:i\  utterly  consumed  with  sharp  distress, 
HlnJe  all    things   else    have   rest    from 

weaiincss? 
.iH  tiuB(^  have  rest :   wh j  should  we  toil 

alone. 
We  nnl J  toil,  who  are  the  first  of  things. 
An  i  make  perpetual  moan, 
"^r.Il  from  one  sorrow  to  another  thrown : 
Nor  e^«r  ffJd  our  wings, 
U'i  craMT  from  wanilerings, 
N'^r  »:ce|)  our  l>rows  in  slamber*s  holy 

lalm  ; 
V  r  hirkcn  what  the  inner  spirit  sings 
'  There  IS  no  joy  Imt  calm  I  * 
'.V-y  Jjiiuid  we  only  toil,  the  roof  and 
crown  vf  things  ? 

III. 

w  !  in  the  nii.l'llc  of  the  wood, 

T--  •'..!•  >.ti  leaf  i>  wcx)M  from  out  the  Imd 

'.  ttir.  '-  u:   -n  the  branch,  and  there 
'  t*  *  •  .-rf.n  .ind  broad,  an»i  takes  no  caro, 
" -■  •t'T.:.'  1  a!  r.c^ 'n,  and  in  the  moon 
S..hvy  ■I'.w-ff*!  ;  and  turning  yellow 
r  -  '.  i.'.  1  !*«.».i:^  a«lown  the  air. 
'       -^i-.ttT/d  >*i:h  the  summer  light, 

•'.■;  \ii-t- !  a  pjl'.-,  waxing  over-mellow, 
'•:  :  •  in  A  silent  autumn  night. 
'. .  .-.  ii;  :!t-l  lfn;jth  of  days, 
Tv:  -  wi  r  rijxrn'*  in  its  place, 
.  ••"•  -r^i  fatlc*,  and  falls,  and  hath  no 

'■:  •  I" '.'A  in  the  fruitful  soil. 

IV. 

^'.•-'■!  i-i  t?:e  -lark-blue  sky, 
'•■.!:'•'.  ..'vr  the  d.irk-blue  sea, 
i-ih  :■  -hf  t-nd  of  life  ;  ah,  why 
:  iit'c  :.:i  labrmr  »«e? 
il'n*?.     Tim*:*  drivcth  onw.inl  fast, 
1  little  while  our  lii>s  arc  dumb, 
"i-n.-.      Whnt  v<  it  th-it  will  hst  ? 
•^C*  I'c  taken  from  us,  and  become 
.  ^nd  parrcU  of  the  dreadful  Past, 
al.inr.       What    pleasure  can   wc 


I.  • 
1   •   : 

'•  r'i  •- 


^"rvf.* 


1 . 


:  with  evil  ?     H  there  any  peace 


In  ever  climbing  up  the  climbing  wav 
All  things  have  rest,  and  ripen  tow: 

the  grave 
In  silence  ;  ripen,  fall  and  cease  : 
Give  us  long  rest  or  death,  dark  deal 

or  dreamful  ease. 

V. 

How  sweet  it  were,  hearing  the  dow 
ward  stream, 
I  With  half-shut  eyes  ever  to  seem 
;  Falling  asleep  in  a  half-dream  ! 
I  To  dream  ami  dream,  like  yonder  amb 
i  light, 

WTiich  will  not  leave  the  myrrh-bush  < 

the  height ; 
To  hear  each  other's  whi.'pcr'd  speech  ; 
Kating  the  Lotos  day  by  day, 
To   watch    the   crisping  ripples  on   tl 

l*each, 
And  tender  cur^•ing  lines  of  creamy  ?praj 
To  lend  f>ur  hearts  an<l  spirits  wholly 
To  the  influence  of  mild-mindcd   melar 

th<'!y  : 
T)    ii:u-'.-   ni.I    bnxxl  r.r/l    live  nt^nin   i 

ineiii'trv. 
With  t'':"^c  old  fnces  of  our  infancy 
lle.ip '!  over  with  a  mounil  of  grass, 
Twn  handfuls  of  white  dust,  -hut   in  n 
urn  of  brass  ! 

VI. 

Dear  is  the  memory  of  our  wedded  lives 
And  dear  the  last  embrace^  <»f  "nr  wives 
And    their    warm    ter.r^  :     but    all    hatl 

v^ufl'.'iM  olmnpe  : 
For  siir  .K  n«»w  our  h«»uselio'd  henrfh^  ar< 

cnld  : 
Our    sons    inherit     us  :     (»ur     looks    an 

-trp.n;;e  : 
And  we  >h'>;il.l  cmnr  like  ^hoMs  to  troubh 

joy. 
(^r  cl-e  the  i-l.^.nd  primes  over  1k»M 
Have  ent  t)t;r  ^isb-tanre,  :\ju\  tlic  minstrel 

r..  f..p-  lilt  III  of  the  ten  y.-us'  wnr  in  1  roy. 
An!   <Mir   -rent    deed>,   n-   I-.df- f-rt^otien 

tii.ni:-. 
I-,  rh.-r.-  ..>•  It'll -i«»n  in  the  lirt),-  i^le  ? 
L..1  wlul  i'  br-jAin  ^"  mn.iin. 
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The  Gods  arc  hard  to  reconcile  : 
'Tis  hard  lo  settle  order  once  again. 
There  is  confusion  worse  than  death, 
Trouble  on  trouble,  pain  on  pain, 
Long  labour  unto  aged  breath, 
Sore  task  to  hearts  worn  out  by  many  wars 
And  eyes  grown  dim  with  gazing  on  the 
pilot -stars. 

VII. 

But,  propt  on  beds  of  amaranth  and  moly. 
How   sweet  (while   warm   airs   lull   us, 

blowing  lowly) 
With  half-dropt  eyelid  still. 
Beneath  a  heaven  dark  and  holy. 
To  watch  the  long  bright  river  drawing 

slowly 
His  waters  from  the  purple  hill — 
To  hear  the  dewy  echoes  calling 
From  cave  to  cave  thro*  the  thick-twined 

vine — 
To  watch   the   emerald -colourM   water 

falling 
Thro*   many  a   wov'n   acanthus -wreath 

divine  ! 
Only  to  hear  and  see  the  far-off  sparkling 

brine, 
Only  to  hear  were  sweet,  stretch'd  out 

beneath  the  pine. 

vin. 

The  Lotos  blooms  below  the  barren  peak : 
The  Lotos  blows  by  every  winding  creek : 
All   day   the   wind    breathes   low   with 

mellower  tone : 
Thro*  every  hollow  cave  and  alley  lone 
Round  and  round   the  spicy  downs  the 

yellow  Lotos-dust  is  blown. 
We  have  had  enough  of  action,  and  of 

motion  we, 
Roird  to  starboard,  roird  to  larboard, 

when  the  surge  was  seething  free. 
Where  the  wallowing  monster  spouted 

his  foam-fountains  in  the  sea. 
Let  us  swear  an  oath,  and  keep  it  with 

an  equal  mind, 
In  the  hollow  Lotos-land  to  live  and  lie 

reclined 
On  the  hills  like  Gods  together,  careless 

of  mankind. 


For  tlicy  lie  beside  their  nectar,  and  the 

bolts  are  hurl'd 
Far  l)elow  them  in  the  valleys,  and  the 

clouds  arc  lightly  curl'd 
Round  their  golden  houses,  girdled  witb 

the  gleaming  world : 
Where  they  smile  in  secret,  looking  Ofcr 

wasted  lands, 
Blight  and  famine,  plague  and  earthqnakey 

roaring  deeps  and  fiery  sands, 
Clanging  fights,  and  flaming  towns,  and 

sinking  ships,  and  praying  handSi 
But  they  smile,  they  find  a  music  centred 

in  a  doleful  song 
Steaming  up,  a  lamentation  and  an  andeot 

tale  of  wrong, 
Like  a  tale  of  little   meaning  the*  die 

words  are  strong ; 
Chanted  from  an  ill-used  race  of  men 

tliat  cleave  the  soil, 
Sow  the  seed,  and  reap  the  harvest  with 

enduring  toil. 
Storing  yearly  little  dues  of  ¥r]ieat,  and 

wine  and  oil ; 
Till  they  perish  and  they  suffer — some, 

*tis  whisper'd — down  in  hell 
Suffer  endless  anguish,  others  in  Elysian 

valleys  dwell. 
Resting  weary  limbs  at  last  on  beds  of 

asphodel. 
Surely,  surely,  slumber  is   more  sweet 

than  toil,  the  shore 
Than  labour  in  the  deep  mid-ocean,  wind 

and  wave  and  oar  ; 
Oh  rest  ye,  brother  mariners,  we  will 

not  wander  more. 
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I  READ,  beforemyeyelidsdropt  their  shade, 
*  The  Legend  of  Good  Women ^  long  ago 

Sung  by  the  morning  star  of  song,  who 
made 
His  music  heard  below ; 

Dan  Chaucer,  the  first  warbler,  whose 
sweet  breath 

Preluded  those  melodious  bursts  that  fill 
The  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth 

With  sounds  that  echo  still. 
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And,  lor  a  whfle,  the  knowledge  of  his 
art 
Hdd  me  above  the  subject,  as  strong 
gales 
Hold  swollen  doads  from  raining,  tho' 
my  heart, 
Brimfiil  of  those  wild  tales, 

Qmpd  both  mine. eyes  with  tears.     In 
etery  land 

I  aw,  wherever  light  illumineth, 
Benty  and  angqish  walking  hand  in  hand 

The  downward  slope  to  death. 

Those  £»•  renowned  brides  of  ancient 
soi^ 
Peopled  the  hollow  dark,  like  burning 
stars. 
And  I  heard  sounds  of  insult,  shame,  and 
wrong, 
And  trumpets  blown  for  wars  ; 

And  clattering  flints  batter'd  with  clanging 
hoofs ; 
And  I  saw  crowds  in  column'd  sanctu- 
aries; 
And  forms  that  pass'd  at  windows  and  on 
roofs 
Of  marble  palaces ; 

Corpses  across  the  threshold  ;  heroes  tall 
Dislodging  pinnacle  and  parapet 

Upon  the  tortoise  creeping  to  the  wall ; 
Lances  in  ambush  set ; 

And  high  shrine-doors  burst  thro'  with 
heated  blasts 
That  run  before  the  fluttering  tongues 
of  fire ; 
TMiite  surf  iivind-scatter'd  over  sails  and 
masts. 
And  ever  climbing  higher ; 

Squadrons  and  squares  of  men  in  brazen 
plates. 
Scaffolds,  still  sheets  of  water,  divers 
woes, 
Ranges  of  glimmering  vaults  with  iron 
grates, 
And  hush*d  seraglios. 


So  shape  chased  shape  as  swift  as,  when 
to  land 
Bluster  the  winds  and  tides  the  self-same 
way, 
Crisp  foam-flakes  scud  along  the  level 
sand, 
Tom  from  the  fringe  of  spray. 

I  started  once,  or  seem'd  to  start  in  pain. 
Resolved  on  noble  things,  and  strove 
to  speak. 
As  when  a  great  thought  strikes  along 
the  brain. 
And  flushes  all  the  cheek. 

And  once  my  arm  was  lifted  to  hew  down 
A  cavalier  from  off  his  saddle-bow. 

That  bore  a  lady  from  a  leaguer'd  town ; 
And  then,  I  know  not  how. 

All  those  sharp  fancies,  by  down-lapsing 
thought 
Streamed  onward,  lost  their  edges,  and 
did  creep 
RoU'd  on  each  other,  rounded,  smooth'd, 
and  brought 
Into  the  gulfs  of  sleep. 

At  last  methought  that  I  had  wandcr'd  far 
In  an  old  wood :  fresh-wash'd  in  coolest 
dew 

The  maiden  splendours  of  the  morning  star 
Shook  in  the  stcdfast  blue. 

Enormous  elm-tree-bolcs  did  stoop  and 
lean 
Upon  the  dusky  brushwood  underneath 
Their  broad  curved  branches,  fledged  with 
clearest  green. 
New  from  its  silken  sheath. 

The  dim  red  mom  had  died,  her  journey 
done, 
And  with  dead  lips  smiled  at  the  twi- 
light plain, 
Half-fall'n  across  the  threshold  of  the  sun, 
Never  to  rise  again. 

There  was  no  motion  in  tl|^  dumb  dead  air, 
Not  any  song  of  bird  or  sound  of  rill  ; 

Gross  darkness  of  the  inner  sepulchre 
Is  not  so  deadly  still 
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As  fhal  niilc  forest.  Growths  of  jasmine 
Their  humid  anns  restooiung  tree  to 

And  at  the  loot  thro'  lush  green  gnsscs 
The  red  oncmaoe. 

I  knew  the  flowere,  I  knew  the  leavcj,  I 

The  tearful  glimmer  of  Ihe  longnid  dawn 
On  those   long,  rank,  dark   wood-walks 
drencli'd  in  dew. 
Leading  from  lawn  to  lawn. 

The  smell  of  Tiolets,  hidden  in  the  green, 
Pout'd  back  into  my  empty  soul  ind 

The  limes  whoi  I  ronember  to  hare  been 
Juyfol  and  free  from  blame. 


3  freely  ihro' :  the  wood  is  all  thii 


But  she,  with  sick  and  scorn  fill  loo 
To  her  full  height  her  lUH 

'  Mf  youth,'  she  said,  *  wis  Ui 


This  w 


is  theci 


'  I  was  cut  olT  from  hope  in  that 
Which  men  call'd  Aulis  in  t 

My  father  held  his  hand  upon  I 
I,  Iillndcid  with  my  tears, 

•Still  strove  to  speak:    my  » 
thick  with  sighs 
As  in  a  dteara.     Ditnly  I  cat 

The  stem  black -bearded  kii^l 

Waiting  to  see  me  die. 
'  The  high  masts  Sicker'd  as  ihepl 

The  crowds,  the  temples,  wai 
the  shore ; 
The  btighl  death  qoiver'd  at  111 

Touch'd  ;  and  1  knew  no  mc 
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r-fhifting  currents  of  tlie  blood 
xiniix^  to  mj  hniBoar  ebb  and  flow. 
:  DO  men  to  gtwau  in  this  wood  : 
II  makes  my  onlj  woe. 

— jrt  it  chafes  me  that  I  cookl  not 

lend 
e  will ;    Dor  tune  mnd  tutor  with 

mine  eye 
<!all  cold-blooded  Czsar.     Prythee, 

frvrod, 
berc  if  ^lark  Antony  ? 

ouA,  my  lorer,  with  whom  I  rode 

fuMime 
I  Fortune's  neck  :  we  sat  as  God  by 

«Kid  : 
<iiss  would  hare  risen  before  his  time 
*\  duoded  at  oar  nod. 


'frank    Th«    Ub>-an    Sun   to  sleep, 
uyi  lit 


A    name   for 

crown*  J, 
Worthy  a  Roman 

Her  warfaticg  TXMce^  a  lyre  of  widest  range 
Struck   by  ail  pasann,  did  hH.  down 
an*i  glaiicc 
From  tone  to  tone,  and  giaded  ihro*  all 
change 
Of  liveliest  cttexance. 

When  she  made  patse  I  knew  not  for 
delight ; 
Becaose  wi:h  sodden  mocion  from  the 
ground 
She  raised  her  piercing  orbs;,  and  iil'd  with 
light 
The  interval  of  soand. 


Still  with  their  fires  Love  tipt  his  keenest 

darts  ; 

As  once  they  drew  ini  ^  t  wo  burning  rii^ 

nr»j-%  nKich  out-bom'd  Canopns.      O  !  All  beams  of  Love,  rr-eliinj  the  mighry 

r-.y  i:fe  '  hear:> 

■%-  •  *  <  >  the  «LiIliance  an«i  the  wit.  Of  en:  ::Lr.-  ar: :  cf  Kir.^-. 

L  n-it!-.  rv-  an«i  the  strife,  .    ,     _, 

Slowly  ir.y  ^r. -^  '^tA2^i\'c  !.     ii.-.r.  I  heani 

th<rm:I*i  k^^-S  when  fresh  Crora  war'*  A  n   :.-c     i  -^r.:-:;  cne  ojtt..:  -^  thr .*  the 

aiir':i>,  la'An, 

Ht-u^c-,  my  K'^man  Antnnr,  Ar.i  -:r.j;:r.^  clcart-r  th:in  the  crestci  l'ir<J 

:.i<ri  I;ar.:y5us  leapt  into  my  arms  Tha:  cl.ij.>  his  "wir.i;-  .-.:  Jawn. 

Tcr.rc  i  there  t«*  die  !  I 

!  *TTie  Torren!  !  r*> '^-  rf  hall'-wM  I-r-.tl 

:  r-r-.  he  dioi  :   and  when   I  heani  From  rra:^^- h.  li-  v\  -  j-jrin^:,  Ij'.c  zrA 

::  y  T.   r,  T  •  ^-^'n, 

.  i  '  .-f'  \  viirh  Lfc  I  wouM  not  bror.k      Souni  al!   ni^h:  !•  r.z.,  in  {.xlUn^  t?:r..'  the 

T'T  :    «iith  n  morm    I  halk'd  hi>  Far-i.^. -r  I  I<.-nc.i:h  the  nvmn. 


-•  -ri-^  »^-  I'jf:  ?  l'""^k  here  !' 


Fk»l^   all    th-    .ic.:p-Mue  f;l.><-.Tn   ^AJrh 
-  2!  4-  e  Tore  her  roh«e  apart,  and  half  l-ciin^  -ii-.  mc  : 

J-;.--.'!   ardent    of  her  brca.-it   :<•      All   nii^ht   th..-   -:  lir.rer*'!   cnj^"^  ih.il  w.ill 

"the  tiJl  * 
Th'fct"   >he   jK>intol  wit?i  a  With  -pirc>  '»r*iilver  -.hinc. ' 


r:-jj  the  a-pick's  bite.) 


,  A>  one  thit  mu-cth  uhore  l-roa-l  <iinshir.e 

I  l.lVCs 

:    1  «'»'.?c»'n.  The    Roman   soMicr           The  liun  ly  ^-nu-  (.ith.-iral,  thr*-"  th.c 

•  -:ri  i  I                  «i<»«  'f 

iT.r.'^    k-ad,  my  rT<»wn   ahout    my      HearinL:  th*-  h-  ly  •'r;;in  r. .!I;n'^  w.Tvt-, 

:»Tvw»,  I       Of  sound  on  ri.>of  an»i  tI<K»r 
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Within,  and  antbem  sung,  ii  chano'd  and 

To  where  he  slands, — so  stood  I,  when 
thai  flow 
or  music  lefi  the  tips  of  her  Ihal  died 
To  save  bei  father's  vow  ; 

The  daughter  o[  the  warrior  Giteadite, 
A  maiden   pure ;   u  when  she  went 

From  Miqieh's  tower'd  gate  wilh  welcome 
light, 
With  timbrel  and  with  song. 

Mf  words  leapt  forth:   'IIcbtct  heads 

With  that  wild  oath.'     Sb«  render'd 
answer  high : 
'  Not  so,  nor  once  nlone  :  a  thousand  times 
I  would  be  bom  and  die. 

'Sil^le  I  grew,  like  some  green  plant. 

Creeps  to  the  garden  walei-pipes  bc- 


'  The  light  white  dond  stratn  ont  ■ 

We  heard  the  lion  roaring  ifxa.  Usda 
AVe  $aw  the  large  white  sun  lise  cael 

Or,  from  the  dorkeo'd  glen, 

'  Saw  God  divide  the  ni^I  with  flpl 

And  thunder  on  the  everlastiog  bilk 
I  heard  Uim,  for  He  spake,  and  pil 

A  solemn  scorn  of  ills. 

■  '\^~hea  the  next   moon  was   ndl'd  i« 
the  sky, 
Strength  came  to  me  thai  eqaalTd  q 


*  II  comforts  mc  in  this  one  thoo^  I 
dwell, 
Thai  I  subdued  roe  lo  my  falbd's  iSi 
Because  the  kiss  he  gave  me,  eie  1  fcl^ 
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THE  DEATH  OF  THE  OLD 
YEAR. 


Toll  yc  ihc  chutch-bcll  sad  and  slow. 
And  tread  lofily  and  speak  Sow, 
Fgr  the  old  ycac  lies  a-dfing. 
Old  year,  yoo  must  not  die ; 
Vini  came  to  us  so  tcadily, 
Vou  lived  with  os  so  steadily. 
Old  year,  you  shall  not  die. 

He  licth  siSI ;  he  doth  not  move  : 
He  will  nut  see  the  dami  of  day. 
He  hall)  no  other  life  above. 
He  gave  me  a  friend,  and  a  true  tiue-love, 
And  the  New-yeai  «t1I  take  'em  away. 
Old  year,  you  mnsl  nut  go  ; 
So  long  01  you  have  been  with  us. 
Such  joy  as  you  have  seen  with  us. 
Old  year,  you  shall  not  go. 
He  frolli'd  his  bumpers  to  ihe  brim  ; 


Shake  hands,  before  you  di 
Old  year,  we'll  desjiy  me  I 
What  a  it  we  can  do  for  j> 
Speak  out  before  yon  die. 

His  lace  is  growing  sharp  and  t 
Alack  I  our  friend  is  gone. 
Close  up  his  ej'cs  ;  lie  up  his  A 
Step  from  the  corpse,  and  let  h 
Thai  standeth  there  alone. 

And  waiteth  at  the  dooi. 

There's  a  new  fool  on  ibe 


And  a 


the 


Til  E  wind,  thai  beats  the  mount 
Mute  softly  round  the  ope 

And  gently  comes  the  world  to 
That  ate  cast  in  gentle  nu 


An'!  me  ihis  knowledge  l>older 
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ir  loss  is  rarer ;  for  this  star 
Rose  with  you  thro'  a  little  arc 

heaven^  nor  having  wanderM  far 
Shot  on  the  sudden  into  dark. 

knew  your  brother :  his  mute  dust 

I  honour  and  his  Uving  worth  : 

man  more  pure  and  bold  and  just 

Was  never  bom  into  the  earth. 

have  not  look'd  upon  you  nigh, 

Since  that  dear  soul  hath  fall'n  asleep, 
jreat  Nature  is  more  wise  than  I  : 
I  will  not  tell  you  not  to  weep. 

And  tho'  mine  own  eyes  fill  with  dew, 
Drawn  from  the  spirit  thro'  the  brain, 

I  will  not  even  preach  to  you, 

*Weep,  weeping  dulls  the  inward 
pain.' 

1-ei  Grief  be  her  own  mistress  still. 

She  lovelh  her  own  anguish  deep 
More  than  much  pleasure.      Let  her  will 

Be  done — to  weep  or  not  to  weep. 

I  will  not  say,  *  God's  ordinance 

Of  Death  is  blown  in  every  wind  ; ' 

For  that  is  not  a  common  chance 
That  takes  away  a  noble  mind. 

lis  memory'  long  will  live  alone 

In  all  our  hearts,  as  mournful  light 

That  brootls  above  the  fallen  sun, 

And  dwells  in  heaven  half  the  night. 

ain  solace  !  Memory  standing  near 
Cast   down   her   eyes,  and    in    her 
throat 

ler  voice  seem'd  distant,  and  a  tear 
Dropt  on  the  letters  as  I  wrote. 

wrote  I  know  not  what.     In  truth, 

How  should  I  soothe  you  anyway. 
Alio  miss  the  brother  of  your  youth  ? 
Yet  something  I  did  wish  to  say  : 

^or  he  too  was  a  friend  to  me  : 

Both  are  my  friends,  and  my  true 
breast 

Bleedeth  for  both  ;  yet  it  may  be 
That  only  silence  tuiteth  best. 


Words  weaker    than   your   grief  would 
make 
Grief  more.    Twere  better  I  should 
cease 
Although  myself  could  almost  take 

The   place   of   him    that  sleeps  in 
peace. 

Sleep  sweetly,  tender  heart,  in  peace  : 
Sleep,  holy  spirit,  blessed  soul. 

While  the  stars  burn,  the  moons  increase. 
And  the  great  ages  onward  roll. 

Sleep  till  the  end,  true  soul  and  sweet. 

Nothingcomes  to  thee  new  or  strange. 
Sleep  full  of  rest  from  head  to  feet ; 

Lie  still,  dry  dust,  secure  of  change. 

ON  A  MOURNER. 

I. 

Nature,  so  far  as  in  her  lies. 
Imitates  (jod,  and  turnb  her  face 

To  every  land  beneath  the  skies, 

Counts  nothing   that   she  meets  witli 

base, 
But  lives  and  loves  in  every  place  ; 


II. 

Fills  out  the  homely  quickset-screens, 
And  makes  the  purple  lilac  ripe, 

Steps  from  her  airy  hill,  and  greens 
The  swamp,  where  liuininM  the  <lr<)j 

l)ing  snipe, 
With  moss  and  braided  marisli-pii»o  ; 


)- 


III. 


And  on  thy  heart  a  finger  lays. 

Saying,  *  Beat  quicker,  for  the  time 

Is  pleasant,  and  the  woo<ls  an<l  way.s 
Are  pleasant,  and  the  beech  and  lime 
Put  forth  and  feel  a  gladder  clime.' 


IV. 


And  murmurs  of  a  deeper  voice, 
Going  before  to  some  far  shrine, 

Teach  that  sick  heart  the  stronger  choice, 
Till  all  thy  life  one  way  incline 
With  one  wide  Will  that  closes  thine. 


LOVE  THOU  THY  LAND. 


And  when  the  maiiig  eve  has  died 

Where  yun  ilaik  valleys  wind  forlora, 
Come  Hope  and   Memory,  spouic  and 

From  out  the  burden  of  the  mom. 
With  that  fail  child  betwixt  (hem  bom. 


And  when  no  mortal  motioD  jars 

The  blockne^  round  the  tombing  sod. 

Thru"  silence  and  the  trembling  alare 
Conies  t'llith  from  tracts  no  feet  have 

And  Virtue,  like  a  household  god 


Promising  empire ;  !>uch  as  those 
Once  heard  at  dead  of  nijjht  to  greet 

Troy's  wandering  prince,  so  that  he  rose 
With  socriAce.  while  all  the  fleet 
Had  rest  by  slony  hills  of  Crete. 


Tho'   Power  tihould  make  finai  \iiA  i 

Tlie  name  of  Britain  trebly  grot- 
Tho'  every  channel  of  Ibe  Stale 
Should  till  and  choke  with  golden  sud- 

Y'et  waft  me  from  the  haibour-moulli, 
WJdwindl  1  seek  a  warmer  lk| 
And  I  will  see  beftire  I  die 

The  palms  and  temples  of  the  Soatb. 


Of  old  sal  Freedom  on  ihc  hciEhls, 

The  thunders  breaking  at  her  it& 
Above  her  shook  the  starry  lights : 
She  beard  the  torrents  meet. 

There  in  her  place  she  did  rejoiee, 

Self^alher'd  in  her  prophet -miuJ. 

But  fragments  of  her  mighty  voice 
Came  rolling  on  the  wind. 


Then  Slept  the  down  thro 
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tumM  roond  on  fixed  poles, 
iiat  endures  not  sordid  ends, 
i;lish  natures,  freemen,  friends, 
ers  and  immortal  souls. 

er  not  a  hasty  time, 

d  with  crude  imaginings 

"d,  wild  hearts  and  feeble  wings 

f  sophister  can  lime. 


A  the  tx^ks  of  might 
kncss,  neither  hide  the  ray 
hose,  not  blind,  who  wait 

r. 

ig  girt  with  doubtful  light 


for 


wiedge  circle  M'ith  the  winds  ; 
her  herald.  Reverence,  fly 
her  to  whatever  sky 
of  men  and  growth  of  minds. 

It  main-currents  draw  the  years : 
•judicc  against  the  grain  : 
itic  wi»nis  arc  always  gain  : 
c  vkcaknevs  of  thy  peers  : 

>r  title,  place,  or  touch 
:f>n.  neither  count  on  praise  : 
>  to  j;uepi«"n  after-<la)'s  : 
.n  watch-wonis  overmuch  : 

n^  to  some  ancient  saw  ; 
''tcrM  l»y  sonic  motlern  term  ; 
ft  nnr  slow  to  change,  but  firm  : 
i<:xsi>n  bring  the  law  ; 

IHNv.uvsion's  lip  may  fall 
\.xU\    ihat,    w«irking    strongly, 
i.I.    ■ 

II  Iijh!*  liv  many  min<ls, 
he  inter  fits  of  all. 

e  al'-f*.  cold  an'l  warm, 
■i«»t  an«i  dry,  eievising  l*^ng, 
lany  -igents  making  strong, 
ic  iruiividual  form. 

changes  should  control 
ngt  h*<t  we  rust  in  eaw?. 
&rc  changed  by  still  degrees, 
e  basis  of  the  souL 


So  let  the  change  which  comes  be  free 
To  ingroove  itself  with  that  which  flies, 
And  work,  a  joint  of  state,  that  plies 

Its  office,  moved  with  sympathy. 

A  saying,  hard  to  shape  in  act ; 
For  all  the  past  of  Time  reveals 
A  bridal  dawn  of  thunder-peals. 

Wherever  Thought  hath  wedded  Fact. 

Ev'n  now  we  hear  with  inward  strife^ 
A  motion  toiling  in  the  gloom — 
The  Spirit  of  the  years  to  come 

Yearning  to  mix  himself  with  Life. 


A  slow-develop*d  strength  awaits 
Completion  in  a  painful  school ; 
Phantoms  of  other  forms  of  rule. 

New  Majesties  of  mighty  States — 


^ 


Z^ 


The  warders  of  the  growing  hour, 
But  vague  in  vapour,  hard  to  mark  ; 
And  round  them  sea  and  air  are  dark 

With  great  contrivances  of  Power. 

Of  many  changes,  aptly  join'd, 
Is  bodietl  forth  the  second  whole. 
Regard  gradation,  lot  the  soul 

Of  Discord  race  the  ri>ing  wind  ; 

\  wind  to  puff  your  idol -fires. 

And  heap  their  ashes  on  the  he.id  ; 
To  shame  the  lM)asi  so  often  made. 

That  we  are  wiM-r  than  our  sires. 

Oh  yet,  if  Nature's  evil  st.ir 

Drive  men  in  nianh<Hxl,  as  in  youth, 
To  f«)ll(>w  fiying  step^  of  Truth 

Across  the  br.izen  bri<lge  of  war  - 

If  New  ancl  Old.  ili'*.\>irous  feud. 
Must  ever  sh<H:k,  like  arme<l  f«K»s 
And  this  l>e  true,  till  Time  sh.all  ch)se, 

That  rrinci]'le>  are  rainM  in  M<mk1  ; 

Not  yet  the  wise  of  heart  wouhl  cease 
To  hold  his  hope  thro'  shame  and  guilt, 
Hut  with  his  hand  against  the  hdt, 

WouUl     p.ice    the    troubleti    land,    like 
Peace ; 
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Not  less,  iho'  dogs  or  Fnclion  bay, 
Would  iierve  hit  kind  in  deed  and  word, 
Cectain,  if  knowledge  bring  the  svoid, 

Thit  knowledge  takes  the  tword  away — 

Would  love  the  glennn  of  good  lh»t  broke 
From  either  udr,  nor  veil  his  eye>  i 
And  if  some  dreadful  need  should  rise 

Would  strike,  and  fir[i:kly,  and  one  stroke  : 

To-morrow  yet  would  reap  to-day, 
As  we  bear  blossom  of  the  dead  ; 
Earti  well  the  thrifty  month*,  nor  wed 

Raw  Haste,  hatf-sisier  to  Delay. 

ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA 
IN   178;. 

O  THOU,  that  sendeit  out  the  msn 

To  rule  by  land  and  sea. 
Strong  mother  of  a  Lion-line, 
Be  proud  of  those  siroog  sons  of  thine 

\\'ho  mench'd  their  rights  from  ihee  ! 


He  held  a  goose  upon  his  arm. 
He  ulter'd  rhyme  and  reason, 
'  Here,   lake  the  goose,   and  keep  j 


She  caught  the  white  goose  by  the  1^ 
A  goose — 'twas  no  great  mader. 

The  goose  let  (all  a.  golden  egg 
With  cackle  and  with  cbller. 

She   drop!   the  goose,   and  caiu*i  ll 
pelf, 

And  ran  to  tell  her  neighboais; 
And  blesa'd  hcraelf,  and  cursed  hetjdf. 

And  rested  bom  her  laboun. 

And  feeding  high,  and  liring  soft. 

Grew  plump  and  able-bodied ; 

Until  the  grave  churchwarden  doBM, 

The  parson  smirk'd  and  nodded. 

So  sitting,  served  by  man  and  «iwi^ 
She  felt  her  heart  grow  prouder; 

Rut  oh  !  the  mfre  the  white  R 
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Tbe  wild  wind  rmng  from  park  and  plain, 
And  roand  the  attics  rumbled, 

Till  all  the  tables  danced  again, 
And  half  the  chimneys  tumbled. 

Tbe  glass  blew  in,  the  fire  blew  out, 
The  blast  was  hard  and  harder. 


Her  cap  blew  ofT,  her  gown  blew  up, 
And  a  whirlwind  clear'd  the  larder : 

And  while  on  all  sides  breaking  loose 
Her  household  fled  the  danger, 

Quoth  she,  *  The  Devil  take  the  goose. 
And  God  forget  the  stranger ! ' 


ENGLISH     IDYLS 


AND  OTHER  POEMS. 


THE  EPIC. 

At  Francis  Allen's  on  the  Christmas - 

eve, — 
Tbe  game  of  forfeits  done — the  girls  all 

kiss'd  r^. 

Beneath  the  sacred  bush  and  past  away — 
The  parson   Holmes,  the  poet   Everard 

Hall, 
The  host,  and  I  sat  round  the  wassail- 

bowl, 
Then  half-way  ebb'd  :  and  there  we  held 

a  talk, 
How  all  theold  honour  had  from  Christmas 

gone, 
Or  gone,  or  dwindled  down  to  some  odd 

games 
In  some  odd  nooks  like  this  ;  till  I,  tired 

out 
^Ith  cutting  eights  that  day  upon  the 

pond, 
^^Tiere,   three    times   slipping   from    the 

outer  edge, 
I  bamp'd  the  ice  into  three  several  stars, 
Fell  in  a  doze  ;  and  half-awake  I  heard 
The    parson    taking    wide    and    wider 

sweeps, 
^ow  harping   on    the   church  -  commis- 
sioners, 
Now  hawking  at  Geology  and  schism  ; 
I'ntil  I  woke,  and  found  him  settled  down 
Upon  the  general  decay  of  faith 
Right  thro'  the  world,  '  at  home  was  little 
left, 


And  none  abroad  :  there  was  no  anchor, 

none, 
To  hold  by.'     Francis,  laughing,  clapt 

his  hand 
On  Everard's  shoulder,  with  *  I  hold  by 

him. ' 
*  And  I,'  quoth  Everard,  *  by  the  wassail- 
bowl.  ' 
*\Vhy  yes,'  I  said,  'we  knew  your  gift 

that  way 
At  college  :  but  another  which  you  had, 
I  mean  of  verse  (for  so  we  held  it  then). 
What  came  of  that  ?'    *  You  know,'  said 

Frank,  *  he  burnt 
His  epic,  his  King  Arthur,  some  twelve 

books ' — 
And  then  to  me  demanding  why  ?    *  Oli, 

sir. 
He  thought  that  nothing  new  was  said, 

or  else 
Something  so  said  'twas  nothing — that  a 

truth 
Looks  freshest  in  the  fashion  of  the  day  : 
God  knows :  he  has  a  mint  of  reasons  :  ask. 
It  pleased  vie  well  enough.'     '  Nay,  nay,' 

said  Hall, 

*\Vhy  take  the  style  of  those  heroic  times? 

P^or  nature  brings  not  back  the  Mastodon, 

Nor  we  those  times  ;  and  why  should  any 

I  man 

Remoilel  models  ?  these  twelve  books  of 

miriC 
Were   faint    Homeric   echoes,   nothing 

worth, 
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Mere  chafT  and  dralT,  much  bettor  burnt.' 
MJlU  I,' 

Said  Francis,  *  pick'd  the  eleventh  from 

this  hearth 
And  have  it :  keep  a  thing,  its  use  will 

come. 
I  hoard  it  as  a  sugar-plum  for  Holmes.' 
He  laugh'd,  and  I,  tho'  sleepy,  like  a 

horse 
That  hears  the  corn-bin  open,  prick'd  my 

ears ; 
For  I  remember'd  Everard*s  college  fame 
When  we  were  Freshmen  :  then  at  my 

request 
He  brought  it ;  and  the  poet  little  urged, 
But  with  some  prelude  of  disparagement, 
Read,  mouthing  out  his  hollow  oes  and 

aes. 
Deep-chested  music,  and  to  this  result. 

MORTE  D'ARTHUR. 

So  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  roll'd 
Among  the  mountains  by  the  winter  sea ; 
Until  King  Arthur's  table,  man  by  man, 
Had  fallen  in  Lyonncsse  about  their  Lord, 
King  Arthur  :  then,  because  his  wound 

was  deep. 
The  bold  Sir  Bedivere  uplifted  him. 
Sir  Bedivere,  the  last  of  all  his  knights. 
And  bore  him  to  a  chapel  nigh  the  field, 
A  broken  chancel  with  a  broken  cross, 
That  stood  on  a  dark  strait  of  barren  land. 
On  one  side  lay  the  Ocean,  and  on  one 
Lay  a  great  water,  and  the  moon  was 

full.  . 
Then    spake     King     Arthur    to    Sir 

Bedivere  : 
*  The  sequel  of  to-day  unsolders  all 
The  goodliest  fellowship  of  famous  knights 
Whereof  this  world  holds  record.     Such 

a  sleep 
They  sleep — the  men  I  loved.     I  think 

that  we 
Shall  never  more,  at  any  future  time. 
Delight  our  souls  with  talk  of  knightly 

deeds. 
Walking  about  the  gardens  and  the  halls 
Of  Camelot,  as  in  the  days  that  were. 
I  perish  by  this  people  which  I  made, — 


!  Tlio'  Merlin  swarc   that   I   should  come 

a|;ain 
To  rule  once  more — but  let  what  will  be, 

be, 
I  am  so  deeply  smitten  thro'  the  helm 
That  without  help  I  cannot  last  till  mom. 
Thou  therefore  take  my  brand  Excalibar, 
Which  was  my  pride  :  for  thou  remon- 

berest  how 
In  those  old  days,  one  summer  noon,  an 

arm 
Rose  up  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  lake, 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  won- 
derful. 
Holding  the  sword — and  how  I  iow*d 

across 
And  took  it,  and  have  worn  it,  like  a 

king : 
And,  wheresoever  I  am  sung  or  told 
In  aftertime,  this  also  shall  be  known : 
But  now  delay  not :  take  Excalibor, 
And  fling  him  far  into  the  middle  mere: 
Watch  what  thou  seest,  and  lightly  bring 

me  word.' 
To  him  replied  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere : 
*  It  is  not  meet.  Sir  King,  to  leave  thee 

thus. 
Aidless,  alone,  and  smitten  thro*  the  hdiDi 
A  little  thing  may  harm  a  wounded  man* 
Yet  I  thy  best  will  all  perform  at  fiill, 
Watch  what  I  see,  and  lightly  bring  thec 

word.' 
So  saying,  from  the  ruin'd  shrine  hfl 

stept 
And  in  the  moon  athwart  the  place  of 

tombs. 
Where  lay  the  mighty  bones  of  andent 

men. 
Old  knights,  and  over  them  the  sea-wind 

sang 
ShriU,  chill,  with  flakes  of  foam.     Hcy 

stepping  down 
By  zig-zag  paths,  and  juts  of  pointed  rock, 
Came  on  the  shining  levels  of  the  lake. 
There     drew    he    forth     the     brand 

Excalibur, 
And  o'er  him,  drawing  it,   the  winter 

moon. 
Brightening  the  skirts  of  a  long  cloudy  na 

forth 
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f    Aid  sptrkled  keen  with  frost  against  the 
hUt: 
For  all  the  haft  twinkled  with  diamond 

sparks 
Mjmds  of  topaz-lights,  and  jacinth-work 
Of  nbdest  jewellery.     He  gazed  so  long 
Tbu  both  his  eyes  were  dazzled,  as  he 

stood, 
This  WIT  and    that   dividing   the  swift 

mind, 
lo  act  to  throw  :  but  at  the  last  it  seem'd 
Better  to  leave  Excalibur  conceal*d 
Tliere  in  the  many-knotted  waterflags, 
That  whistled  stiff  and   dry  about  the 

marge. 
^  strode  he  bock  slow  to  the  wounded 
King. 
Then  spoke  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedi- 
rere : 
'Hast  thou  performed  my  mission  which 

1  gave  ? 
^Itat  is  it  thou  hast  seen  ?  or  what  hast 
heard?' 
An  J  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bediverc : 
'  I  "Old  the  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds, 
^<  the  miM  water  lapping  on  the  crag.' 
To  whom  rcplieii  King  Arthur,  faint 
an<i  )>aJe  : 
'Tb-Ki  h.i>t  betray \1  thy  nature  and  thy 

n.imc, 
•^'t  rendering  true  answer,  as  l)eseem'd 
T-.f  fealty,  n*r  like  a  noble  knight : 
f*  >urer  sipn  had  follow'cl,  either  hand, 
'-'r  v..i^c,  or  el>e  a  motion  of  the  mere. 
T*;v  I*  a  shameful  thing  for  men  to  lie. 
^e^  "••«,  1  charge  thee,  quickly  go  again 
Ai  rh'.u  an  lief  and  dear,  and  do  the  thing 
I  i  i«i  thee,  watch,  and  lightly  bring  me 
mMrd.' 
Ti'.cn  went  .Sir  Ik*divere  the  second  time 
AcT">.4  the  ridge,  and  paced  beside  the 

mere, 
<- '/inting    the    dewy    [Krbbles,    fix'tl    in 

th</ught  ; 
I'-!  when  he  saw  the  won<ler  of  the  hilt, 
\\  m  curi*>u^ly  and  strangely  chaseti,  he 

imote 
H;»  palmi  ''igether,  and  he  crie<l  aloud, 
•  .\nd  if  indeed  I  cast  the  brand  away, 
"iVtVi  a  precious  thing,  one  worthy  note, 


Should  thus  be  lost  for  ever  from  the  earth, 
Which  might   have  pleased  the  eyes  of 

many  men. 
What  good  should  follow  this,  if  this  were 

done? 
WTiat  harm,  undone  ?  deep  harm  to  dis- 
obey, 
Seeing  obedience  is  the  bond  of  rule. 
Were  it  well  toobey  then,  if  a  king  demand 
An  act  unprofitable,  against  himself? 
The  King  is  sick,  and  knows  not  what  he 

does. 
W^hat  record,  or  what  relic  of  my  lord 
Should  be  to  aftertime,  but  empty  breath 
And  rumours  of  a  doubt  ?  but  were  this 

kept, 
Stored  in  some  treasure-house  of  mighty 

kings, 
Some  one  might  show  it  at  a  joust  of  arms, 
Saying,  **  King  Arthur's  sword,  Excalibur, 
Wrought  by  the  lonelymaidcnof  the  Lake. 
Nine  years  she  wrought  it,  sitting  in  the 

deeps 
Upon  the  hidden  bases  of  the  hills." 
So  niiglit    some   old    man  sj^eak   in    the 

aftertime 
To  all  the  people,  winning  reverence. 
Hut  now  much  honour  and  much  fame 

were  lost.' 
So   spake   he,   clouded    with   his  own 

conceit, 
And  hid  Kxcalibur  the  second  time, 
And  so  strode  back  slow  to  the  >\oundeil 

Kin),^ 
Then   spoke    King   Arthur,   breathing 

heavily  : 

*  What  i^  it  lh"U  hast  seen?  or  what  hast 

heard  ?' 
AndansvNermadethelK)ld  SirHedivere: 

•  I  heard  the  water  lapping;  on  the  crag, 
And  the  lonj;  ripple  wa*«hing  in  the  reeds.* 

To  vshoin  replied   King  Arthur,  much 

in  wrath  : 
*Ah,  nii-^eraMe  and  unkind,  untrue, 
rnkni;;htly.  traitor-hearted  I    Woe  is  me! 
Aulliorily  forj^ets  a  <lying  king, 
Laid  widowM  of  the  |M)wcr  in  his  eye 
That   lH)w'd   the  will.      1   see  thee  what 

thou  art, 
For  thou,  the  latest-left  of  all  my  knights. 
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In  whom  should  meet  the  offices  of  all, 
Thou  wouldst  betray  me  for  the  precious 

hilt; 
Either  from  lust  of  gold,  or  like  a  girl 
Valuing  the  giddy  pleasure  of  the  eyes. 
Yet,  for  a  man  may  fail  in  duty  twice, 
And  the  third  time  may  prosper,  get  thee 

hence : 
But,  if  thou  spare  to  fling  Excalibur, 
I  w^ill  arise  and  slay  thee  with  my  hands.* 
Then  quickly  rose  Sir  Bedivere,  and 

ran. 
And,   leaping   down  the  ridges  lightly, 

plunged 
Among  the  bulrush-beds,  and  clutched  the 

sword, 
And  strongly  wheel'd  and  threw  it.     The 

great  brand 
Made  lightnings  in  the  splendour  of  the 

moon, 
And  flashing  round  and  round,  and  whirl'd 

in  an  arch, 
Shot  like  a  streamer  of  the  northern  mom, 
Seen  where  the  moving  isles  of  winter 

shock 
By  night,  with  noises  of  the  northern  sea. 
So  flash'd  and  fell  the  brand  Excalibur : 
But  ere  he  dipt  the  surface,  rose  an  arm 
Clothed   in  white  samite,  mystic,  won- 
derful. 
And  caught  him  by  the  hilt,  and  bran- 
dished him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the 

mere 
And  lightly  went  the  other  to  the  King. 
Then   spoke    King    Arthur,    drawing 

thicker  breath  : 

*  Now  see  I  by  thine  eyes  that  this  is 

done. 
Speak  out :  what  is  it  thou  hast  heard,  or 
seen?* 
And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere : 

*  Sir  King,  I  closed  mine  eyelids,  lest  the 

gems 
Should  blind  my  purpose,  for  I  never  saw. 
Nor  shall  see,  here  or  elsewhere,  till  I  die. 
Not  tho'  I  live  three  lives  of  mortal  men. 
So  great  a  miracle  as  yonder  hilt. 
Then  with  both  hands  I  flung  him,  wheel- 
ing him ; 


But  when  I  look*d  again,  behold  an  am^ 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  woB' 

derful. 
That  caught  him  by  the  hilt,  and  bf»- 

dish*d  him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  tk 

mere.* 
And  answer  made  King  Arthur,  breath-    j 

ing  hard :  i 

*  My  end  draws  nigh ;   'tis  time  that  I     I 

were  gone.  \ 

Make  broad  thy  shoulders  to  reodve  sf 

weight. 
And  bear  me  to  the  margin  ;  yet  I  feir 
My  wound  hath  taken  cold,  and  I  dull 

die.' 
So  saying,  from  the  pavement  he  hilf 

rose. 
Slowly,  with  pain,  reclining  on  his  anOi 
And  looking  wistfully  with  wide  blue  e|ti 
As  in  a  picture.     Him  Sir  Bedivere 
Remorsefully  regarded  thro*  his  teani 
And  would  have  spoken,  but  he  found 

not  words. 
Then  took  with  care,  and  kneeling  on 

one  knee. 
O'er  both  his  shoulders  drew  the  langnid 

hands. 
And  rising  bore  him  thro'  the  place  ol 

tombs. 
But,  as  he  walk'd.  King  Arthur  panted 

hard, 
Like  one  that  feels  a  nightmare  on  his  bed 
When  all  the  house  is  mute.     So  si^^ 

the  King, 
Muttering   and   murmuring   at   his  etfi 

*  Quick,  quick  ! 
I  fear  it  is  too  late,  and  I  shall  die.' 
But  the  other  swiftly  strode  from  ridge  to 

ridge. 
Clothed  with  his  breath,  and  lookii^,  ti 

he  walk'd. 
Larger  than  human  on  the  frozen  hills. 
He  heard  the  deep  behind  him,  and  a 

cry 
Before.    I  lis  own  thought  drove  him,  like 

a  goad. 
Dry  clash'd  his  harness  in  the  icy  cavei 
And  barren  chasms,  and  all  to  left  and 

right 
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fhe  bare  black  clifT  clang'd  round  him, 

as  he  based 
His  feet  on  juts  of  slippery  crag  that  rang 
Sharp -smitten  with  the  dint  of  armed 

heels — 
And  on  a  sudden,  lo  !  the  level  lake, 
And  the  long  glories  of  the  winter  moon. 
Then  saw  they  how  there  hove  a  dusky 

barge. 
Dark  as  a  funeral  scarf  from  stem  to  stem, 
Beneath  them ;  and  descending  they  were 

ware 
That  all  the  decks  were  dense  with  stately 

forms 
Black-stoled,  black-hooded,  like  a  dream 

— by  these 
Three  Queens  with  crowns  of  gold — ^and 

from  them  rose 
A  ciy  that  shiver'd  to  the  tingling  stars, 
And,  as  it  were  one  voice  an  agony 
Of  lamentation,  like  a  wind,  that  shrills 
AH  n^ht  in  a  waste  land,  where  no  one 

comes, 
Or  hath  come,  since  the  making  of  the 

world. 
Then  murmur'd  Arthur,  *  Place  me  in 

the  barge,' 
And  to  the  barge  they  came.    There  those 

three  Queens 
Pat  forth  their  hands,  and  took  the  King, 

and  wept. 
But  she,  that  rose  the  tallest  of  them  all 
And  fairest,  laid  his  head  upon  her  lap, 
And  locsed   the   shatter'd   casque,    and 

chafed  his  hands, 
And  call'd  him  by  his  name,  complaining 

loud, 
And  dropping  bitter  tears  against  his  brow 
Striped  with  dark  blood  :  for  all  his  face 

was  white 
And  colourless,    and   like  the  withered 

moon 
Smote  by  the  fresh  beam  of  the  springing 

east  ; 
And  all  his  greaves   and  cuisses  dash'd 

with  drops 
Of  onset ;  and  the  light  and  lustrous  curls — 
That  made  his  forehead  hke  a  rising  sun 
High  from  the  dais-throne — were  parch'd 

with  dust ; 


Or,  clotted  into  points  and  hanging  loose, 
Mix*d   with   the   knightly   growth    that 

fringed  his  lips. 
So  like  a  shatter'd  column  lay  the  King  ; 
Not  like  that  Arthur  who,  with  lance  in 

rest, 
From  spur  to  plume  a  star  of  tournament, 
Shot  thro'  the  lists  at  Camelot,  and  charged 
Before  the  eyes  of  ladies  and  of  kings. 
Then  loudly  cried  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere, 

*  Ah  I  my  LfOrd  Arthur,  whither  shall  I 

go? 
Where  shall  I  hide  my  forehead  and  my 

eyes  ? 
For  now  I  see  the  true  old  times  are  dead, 
When  every  morning  brought  a   noble 

chance. 
And  every  chance  brought  out  a  noble 

knight. 
Such  times  have  been  not  since  the  light 

that  led 
The  holy  Elders  with  the  gift  of  myrrh. 
But   now   the  whole   round    tawi.e   is 

dissolved 
Which  was  an  image  of  the  mighty  world  ; 
And  I,  the  last,  go  forth  companionless, 
And  the  days  darken  round  me,  and  the 

years, 
Among  new  men,   strange  faces,    other 

minds.' 
And  slowly  answered  Arthur  from  the 

barge  : 

*  The  old  order  changcth,  yielding  place 

to  new, 
And  God  fulfds  Himself  in  many  ways, 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the 

world. 
Comfort  thyself:   what  comfort  is  in  me? 
I  have  lived  my  life,  and  that  which   1 

have  done 
May  He  within  Himself  make  pure  !  but 

thou, 
If  thou  shouldst  never  see  my  face  again, 
Pray    for    my    soul.       More    things    are 

wrouglit  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.     Wherefore, 

let  thy  voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  nij^ht  and  day. 
For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or 

goats 
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That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain, 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of 

prayer 
Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call 

them  friend  ? 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of 

God. 
But  now  farewell.     I  am  going  a  long  way 
With  these  thou  seest — if  indeed  I  go — 
(For  all  my  mind  is  clouded  with  a  doubt) 
To  the  island-valley  of  Avilion  ; 
Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow. 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly  ;  but  it  lies 
Deep-meadow'd,  happy  fair  with  orchard - 

lawns 
And  bowery  hollows  crown'd  with  summer 

sea. 
Where  I  will   heal  me  of  my  grievous 

wound.' 
So  said  he,  and  the  barge  with  oar  and 

sail 
Moved  from   the  brink,  like  some  full- 
breasted  swan 
That,  fluting  a  wild  carol  ere  her  death. 
Ruffles  her  pure  cold  plume,  and  takes 

the  flood 
With  swarthy   webs.      Long   stood   Sir 

Bedivere 
Revolving  many  memories,  till  the  hull 
Look'd  one  black  dot  against  the  verge 

of  dawn, 
And  on  the  mere  the  wailing  died  away. 


Here  ended   Hall,  and  our  last  light, 

that  long 
Had   wink'd   and    threatened    darkness, 

flared  and  fell : 
At  which  the  Parson,  sent  to  sleep  with 

sound. 
And  waked  with  silence,  grunted  *  Good ! ' 

but  we 
Sat  rapt :  it  was  the  tone  with  which  he 

read — 
Perhaps  some  modem  touches  here  and 

there 
Rcdccm'd  it  from  the  charge  of  nothing- 
ness— 
Or  else  we  loved  the  man,  and  prized  hb 

work  ; 


i:^ ) 


I  know  not :  but  we  sitting,  as  I  saJd, 
The  cock   crew  loud ;  as  at  that  tint 

of  year 
The  lusty  bird  takes  every  hoar  for  dawa : 
Then   Francis,    muttering,    like  a  mat 

ill-used, 
*  There  now — that's   nothing ! '  drew  a 

little  back, 
And  drove  his  heel  into  the  smouldered 

log, 
That  sent  a  blast  of  sparkles  up  the  flnes 
And  so  to  bed ;  where  yet  in  sleep  I  seemU 
To  sail  with  Arthur  under  looming  shoR% 
Point  after  point ;  till  on  to  dawn,  whca 

dreams 
Begin  to  feel  the  truth  and  stir  of  day,       I 
To  me,  methought,  who  waited  with  a 

crowd. 
There  came  a  bark  that,  blowing  forward^ 

bore 
King  Arthur,  like  a  modem  gentleman 
Of  stateliest  port ;   and  all  the  people 

cried, 
'  Arthur  is  come  again  :  he  cannot  die. 
Then   those  that   stood   upon   the  hiOi 

behind 
Repeated — *  Come  again,  and  thrice  at 

fair;' 
And,    further    inland,    voices    echo*d^ 

*Come 
With  all  good  things,  and  war  shall  be 

no  more.* 
At  this  a  hundred  belb  began  to  peal, 
That  with  the  sound  I  woke,  and  heaid 

indeed 
The    clear    church -bells    ring    in   the 

Christmas-mom. 

THE  GARDENER'S 
DAUGHTER ; 

OR,  THE  PICTURES. 

This  morning  is  the  morning  of  the  day, 
When  I  and  Eustace  from  the  city  went 
To  see  the  Gardener's  Daughter ;  landhe, 
Brothers  in  Art ;  a  friendship  so  complete 
Portion'd  in  halves  between  us,  that  we 

grew 
The  fable  of  the  city  where  we  dwelt. 
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stace  might  hare  sat  for  Hercules ; 
tlar  he  spread,  so  broad  of  breast. 
ome  law  that  holds  in  love,  and 
raws 

Iter  to  the  lesser,  long  desired 
1  miracle  of  symmetry, 
ture  of  loveliness,  all  grace 
up  and  closed  in  little  ; — ^Juliet, 
he 

of  foot,  so  light  of  spirit — oh,  she 
myself,  for  some  three  careless 
Doons, 

imer  pilot  of  an  empty  heart 
!  shores  of  nothing !  Know  you  not 
iches  are  but  embassies  of  love, 
«r  with  the  feelings,  ere  he  found 
for  life  ?  but  Eustace  painted  her, 
i  to  me,  she  sitting  with  us  then, 
will  yom  paint  like  this  ? '  and  I 
q^licd, 
rdft  were  half  in  earnest,  half  in 

t  your  wt^rk,  hut  Love's.  Love, 
-r.j-crccivol, 

ileal  Artt>t  he  than  all, 
ircw  y«:>ur  [xmcil  from  you,  made 
h  sc  eyes 

.hm  <larkest  {lansics,  and  that  hair 
ic^  than  a^hbuds  in  the  front  of 
^larch.' 

et  an.".werM  laughing,  *Go  and  sec 
iencr'i  dau^^hlcr  :  trust  me,  after 
hat, 

TLt:  can  fail  to  match  his  master- 
■iccc. ' 

*t'  ri»-c,  and  on  the  spur  we  wont. 
i.i>ll)  in  the  l>u>y  world,  nor  quite 
:•.  l«l'»c»nis  the  garden  that  I  love. 
rn  tJ.c  humming  city  comes  to  it 
!  "f  funeral  or  (»f  marriage  \k\U  ; 
'.r.^  mutfleil  in  dark  leaves,  you 
'•if 

iy  '-langinj;  of  the  minster  clock  ;  ^ 
\  l^'twren  it  ami  the  garden  lies 
'•i  grass,  washM  by  a  slow  broad  ' 
•r»a!n, 

tM  with  lan;^iid  pulses  of  the  oar, 
'!  i!s  laxy  lilies,  and  creeps  on, 
ien.  to  three  arches  of  a  bridge 
with  the  minster-towers. 


The  fields  between 
Are  dewy-fresh,  browsed  by  deep-udder'd 

kine. 
And  all  about  the  large  lime  feathers  low, 
The  lime  a  summer  home  of  murmurous 

wings. 
In  that  still  place  she,  hoarded  in  herself. 
Grew,  seldom  seen ;  not  less  among  us 

lived 
Her  fame  from  lip  to  lip.     Who  had  not 

heard 
Of  Rose,  the  Gardener's  daughter  ?  Where 

was  he, 
So  blunt  in  memory,  so  old  at  heart. 
At  such  a  distance  from  his  youth  in  grief, 
That,  having  seen,  forgot  ?   The  common 

mouth. 
So  gross  to  express  delight,  in  praise  of 

her 
Grew  oratory.     Such  a  lord  is  Love, 
And  Beauty  such  a  mistress  of  the  world. 
And  if  I  said  that  Fancy,  led  by  Love, 
Would  play  with  flying  forms  and  images. 
Yet  this  is  aUo  true,  that,  long  l)eforc 
1  look'd  u]>on  her,  when  1  heard  her  name 
My  heart  was  like  a  prophet  to  my  heart. 
And  told  me  I  should  love.     A  crowd  of 

hopes, 
That    sought    to    sow    thcmselvc^s    like 

wingeil  seeds, 
Horn  out  of  everything  I  heard  and  saw, 
Flutter'd  about  my  senses  and  my  soul  ; 
And  vague  desires,   like   fitful  blasts  of 

l>alm 
To  one  that  travels  (piickly,  made  the  air 
Of  Life  delicious,  and  all  kinds  of  thought, 
That  verged  ujH>n  them,  sweeter  than  the 

dream 
Drcam'd  by  a  happy  man,  when  the  dark 

Kast, 
Unseen,  is  brightening  to  his  bridal  morn. 
And  sure  lhi>  orbit  of  the  memory  foMs 
P'or  ever  in  itself  the  day  we  went 
To   see   her.      All    the   land    in    flowery 

s<|uares. 
Beneath  a  broad  and  c*<pial -blowing  wind. 
Smelt  of  the  coming  summer,  as  one  large 

cloud 
Drew  downward  :  but  all  else  of  hea%en 

was  pure 
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Up  to  the  Sun,  and  May  from  verge  to 

verge, 
And  May  with  me  from  head  to  heel. 

And  now, 
As  tho'  'twere  yesterday,  as  tho'  it  were 
The  hour  just  flown,  that  morn  with  all 

its  sound, 
(For  those  old  Mays  had  thrice  the  life 

of  these,) 
Rings  in  mine  ears.     The  steer  forgot  to 

graze. 
And,    where    the   hedge -row   cuts    the 

pathway,  stood. 
Leaning  his  horns  into  the  neighbour  field, 
And  lowing  to  his  fellows.     From  the 

woods 
Came  voices  of  tlie  well -contented  doves. 
The  lark  could  scarce  get  out  his  notes 

for  joy, 
But  shook  his  song  together  as  he  near'd 
His  happy  home,  the  ground.     To  left 

and  right, 
The  cuckoo  told  his  name  to  all  the  hills  ; 
The  mellow  ouzel  fluted  in  the  elm ; 
The  redcap  whistled  ;  and  the  nightingale 
Sang  loud,  as  tho'  he  were  the  bird  of  day. 
And  Eustace  turn'd,  and  smiling  said 

to  me, 
*  Hear  how  the  bushes  echo  !  by  my  life. 
These  birds  have  joyful  thoughts.     Think 

you  they  sing 
Like  poets,  from  the  vanity  of  song  ? 
Or  have  they  any  sense  of  why  they  sing  ? 
And  would  they  praise  the  heavens  for 

what  they  have  ? ' 
And  I  made  answer,  *  Were  there  nothing 

else 
For  which  to  praise  the  heavens  but  only 

love, 
That  only  love  were  cause  enough  for 

praise.' 
Lightly  he  laugh'd,  as  one  that  read 

my  thought. 
And  on  we  went ;  but  ere  an  hour  had 

pass'd, 
We  reach'd  a  meadow  slanting  to  the 

North  ; 
DowTi  which  a  well-worn  pathway  courted 

us 
To  one  green  wicket  in  a  privet  hedge ; 


Thb,  yielding,  gave  into  a  giassf  mlk 
Thro'  crowded  Hlac-ambush  trimly  pnmel; 
And  one  warm  gust,  fiill-fed  with  pefftB% ; 

blew 
Beyond  us,  as  we  enter'd  in  the  oooL 
The  garden  stretches  southward.     In  tkl 

midst 
A  cedar  spread  his  dark-green  la]rcn  if 

shade. 
The  garden -glasses  glanced,  and 

ently 
The  twinkling  laurel  scat ter'd silver  \ 
*  Eustace,'  I  said,  *  this  wonder  keep 

the  house.' 
He  nodded,  but  a  moment  afterwaidi 
He  cried,  *  Look !  look ! '   Before  he  cemd 

I  turn'd, 
And,  ere  a  star  can  wink,  beheld  her  theRk 
For  up  the  porch  there  grew  an  Eastcn  1 

rose. 
That,  flowering  high,  the  last  night's  pk  H 

had  caught,  ^ 

And  blown  across  the  walk.     Oneini  ^ 

aloft—  .1 

Gown'd  in  pure  white,  that  fitted  to  At  j 

shape — 
Holding  the  bush,  to  fix  it  back,  she  sto<4  ' 
A  single  stream  of  all  her  soft  brown  hdr  : 
Pour'd  on  one  side :  the  shadow  of  tte  - 

flowers 
Stole  all  the  golden  gloss,  and,  wamag  :. 
Lovingly  lower,  trembled  on  her  waist— 
Ah,  happy  shade — ^and  still  went  wiftv-  - 

ing  down, 
But,  ere  it  touch'd  a  foot,  that  mig^t  bm 

danced 
The  greensward  into  greener  circles,  dipti 
And  mix'd  with  shadows  of  the  comnot 

ground  1 
But  the  full  day  dwelt  on  her  brows»  tad 

sunn'd 
Her  violet  eyes,  and  all  her  Hebebk)0Oi, 
And  doubled  his  own  warmth  against  bei 

lips. 
And  on  the  bounteous  wave  of  sodi  • 

breast 
As  never  pencil  drew.     Half  light,  hiM 

shade. 
She  stood,  a  sight  to  make  an  old  mft 

young. 
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So  npt,  we  near*d  the  house ;  but  she, 
a  Rose 
In  roses,  mingled  with  her  fragrant  toil, 
Nor  heard  us  come,  nor  from  her  tendance 

tum*d 
Into  the  world  without ;  till  close  at  hand, 
And  almost  ere  I  knew  mine  own  intent. 
This  murmur  broke  the  stillness  of  that 

air 
Vrliich  brooded  round  about  her : 

'  Ah,  one  rose, 
One  rose,  but  one,  by  those  lair  fingers 

cuird, 
Vere  worth  a  hundred  kisses  pressed  on 

lips 
Les  exquisite  than  thine.' 

She  lookU  :  but  all 
Soffosed  with  blushes — neither  self-pos- 

sess*d 
Nor  startled,  but  betwixt  this  mood  and 

that. 
Divided  in  a  graceful  quiet — paused. 
And  dropt  the  branch  she  held,  and  turn- 
ing, wound 
Her  looser  hair  in  braid,  and  stirr'd  her 

lips 
For  some  sweet  answer,  the'  no  answer 

came. 
Nor  yet  refused  the  rose,  but  granted  it. 
And  moved  away,  and  left  me,  statue-like, 
In  act  to  render  thanks. 

I,  that  whole  day, 
Saw  her  no  more,  altho'  I  lingered  there 
Till  every  daisy  slept,  and  Love's  white 

star 
Bcam'd  thro'  the  thicken'd  cedar  in  the 
dusk. 
So  home  we  went,  and  all  the  livelong 
^^•ay 
\Mth  solemn  gil)e  did  Eustace  banter  me. 
'Now,'  said  he,  *  will  you  climb  the  top 

of  Art. 
Von  cannot  fail  but  work  in  hues  to  dim 
The  Titianic  Flora.     Will  you  match 
My  Juliet  ?  you,  not  you, — the  Master, 

Love, 
A  more  ideal  Artist  he  than  all.' 
So  home  I  went,  but  could  not  sleep 
for  joy, 
Keading  her  perfect  features  in  the  gloom. 


Kissing  the  rose  she  gave  me  o'er  and  o'er, 
And  shaping  faithful  record  of  the  glance 
That  graced  the  giving — such  a  noise  of 

life 
Swarm'd  in  the  golden  present,  such  a 

voice 
Call'd  to  me  from  the  years  to  come,  and 

such 
A  length  of  bright  horizon  rimm'd  the 

dark. 
And  all  that  night  I  heard  the  watchman 

peal 
The  sliding  season  :  all  that  night  I  heard 
The  heavy  clocks  knolling  the  drowsy 

hours. 
The  drowsy  hours,  dispensers  of  all  good, 
O'er  the  mute  city  stole  with  folded  wings, 
DistiUing  odours  on  me  as  they  went 
To  greet  their  fairer  sisters  of  the  East. 
Love  at  first  sight,  first-bom,  and  heir 

to  all, 
Made  this    night    thus.       Henceforward 

squall  nor  storm 
Could  keep  me  from  tliat  Eden  where  she 

dwelt. 
Light  pretexts    drew  me ;    sometimes  a 

Dutch  love 
For  tulips  ;  then  for  roses,  moss  or  mu-^k, 
To  grace  my  city  rooms ;  or  fruits  and 

cream 
Served  in  the  weeping  elm  ;  and  more  and 

more 
A  word  could   bring  the  colour  to  my 

cheek  ; 
A  thought  would  fill  my  eyes  with  happy 

dew  ; 
Love  trebled  life  within  me,  and   wiih 

each 
The  year  increased. 

The  daughters  of  the  year, 
One   after   one,  thro'    that   still   garden 

pass'd ; 
Each  garlanded  with  her  peculiar  flower 
Danced   into  light,   and    died    into    the 

shade ; 
And  each  in  passing  touch'd  with  some 

new  grace 
Or  seem'd  to  touch  her,  so  that  day  by 

day, 
Like  one  that  never  can  be  wholly  known, 
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Het  beauty  f^ew 

For  Eustace,  when  I  heard  his  deep  '  I 

will,' 
Breathed,  tike  the  covenant  of  a  God,  to 

hold 
From  thence  ihio'  all  the  worlds:  but  I 

tOMUp 

Full  of  his  bliis,  md  following  her  dark 

eyes 
Felt  earth  as  iir  beacilh  me,  till  I  reach'd 
The  wicket-gate,  and  found  her  standing 

there. 
There  lat  we   down  upon  a  garden 

mound, 
Ttro  malually  eolblded  ;  Love,  the  third. 
Between  us,  in  the  drde  of  his  arms 
EnwDuad  us  both ',  and  ovet  manj  a  range 
Of  waning  lime  the  graj'  ditfaedral  towers. 
Across  a  hazy  glimmer  of  the  west, 
Reveai'd  tlieir   shining  windows :   from 

(hem  dash'd 
The  belU ;   we  listen'J  ;   with  the  time 
e  play'd. 


How   passion    rose    thro'    ( 

Beyond  all  grades  dcvelop'd  P  and  indn 
I  had  not  5laid  so  long  to  lei!  you  all, 
but  while  I  mused  came  Memory  wil 

Holdir;g  the  folded  armals  of  my  yonth 
And  while  I  mused,  Love  with  knit  brm 

went  by. 
And  with  a  flying  gnger  swept  my  lipl^ 
And  spake,  '  Be  wise  :  not  easily  forgin 
Arc  those,  who  setting  wide  the  doors  thi 

bat 
The  secret  bridal  chambers  of  the  heart 
Let  m  the  day.'     Here,  then,  my  won 

have  end. 
Yet  might  I  tell  of  meetings,  of  £>n 

wells  — 
Of  that  which  came  between,  more  swe 

than  each. 
In  whispers,   like   the  whispers  of  ll 
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^      On  that  reird  picture — veil*d,  for  what  it 

holds 
Stay  DOC  be  dwelt  on  bjr  the  common  day. 
This  prelude  has  prepared  thee.     Raise 

thy  soul ; 
Make  thine  heart  ready  with  thine  eyes  : 

the  time 
Is  come  to  raise  the  veil. 

Behold  her  there, 
.\s  I  beheld  her  ere  she  knew  my  heart, 
My  first,  last  love  ;  the  idol  of  my  youth. 
The  darling  of  my  manhood,  and,  alas  ! 
Now  the  most  blessed  memory  of  mine 

age. 

DORA. 

Wrm  fanner  Allan  at  the  farm  abode 
>|'iI]iajD  and  I>ora.     William  was  his  son. 
And  she  his  niece.     He  often  looked  at 

them, 
.\Bd  often  thouj^ht,  *  Til  make  them  man 

and  wife.' 
N  --m  I>>ra  fell  her  unc!c*s  will  in  all, 
.KtmI  ycarn'd    toward    William ;  but  the 

youth,  bccau.^ 
He  ha<!  been  alwa)*!)  with  her  in  the  house, 
TV^ght  not  of  llora. 

Then  there  came  a  day 
\M:en   .XJlan    call'd    his  son,   and    said, 

*  My  son  ; 
I  ciarrietj  late,  but  I  would  wish  to  see 
My  graniichiJd  on  my  knees  before  I  die : 
Adii  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  a  match. 
N  ^K  therefore  look  to  Dora  ;  she  is  well 
T  I  \*itXi  »o ;  thrifty  loo  lieyond  her  age. 
*»he  u  my  brother's  daughter  :  he  and  I 
Hod  occc  hard  wonls,  and  parted,  and 

he  djeil 
In  f'vnrign  lands  ;  but  for  his  sake  I  bred 
ll:s  dai^ter  Dora:   take  her  for  your 

wife ; 
f-.r   I  have  wish'd  this  marriage,  night 

and  day, 
Fjv  many  years.'    But  William  answer'd 

short ; 
*  I  cannot  marry  Dora  ;  by  my  life, 
I  wiU  DOC  marry  I>onL'    Then  the  old  man 
Was  wTOCh,  and  doubled  up  his  hands, 

and  said : 


'  You  will  not,  boy  !  you  dare  to  answer 

thus! 
But  in  my  time  a  father's  word  was  law. 
And  so  it  shall  be  now  for  me.     Look  to 

it; 
Consider,   William  :    take   a   month   to 

thiuk. 
And  let  me  have  an  answer  to  my  wish  ; 
Or,  by  the  Lord  that  made  me,  you  shall 

pack. 
And  never  more  darken  my  doors  again.' 
But  William    answer'd    madly ;   bit   his 

lips, 
And  broke  away.     The  more  he  look'd 

at  her 
The  less  he  liked  her ;  and  his  ways  were 

harsh  ; 
But   Dora    bore    them   meekly.      Then 

before 
The  month  was  out  he  left  his  father's 

house, 
And   hired   himself  to  work  within   the 

fields  ; 
And  half  in  love,  half  spite,  he  woo'd  and 

wed 
A  lalx)urcr's  daughter,  Mar)'  Morrison. 
Then,    when   the    bells  were   ringing, 

Allan  caU'd 
His  niece  and  said  :   *  My  girl,  I  love  you 

well  ; 
liut  if  you  s|>eak  with  him  that  was  my 

son, 
Or  change  a  word  with  her  he  calls  his 

wife, 
My  home  is  none  of  yours.      My  will  is 

law. ' 
And   Dora  pr<»niised,  being  meek.      She 

thought, 
•  It    cannot    l>e  :    my  uncle's    mind   will 

change  !* 
And  days  went  on,  and  there  was  born 

a  l)oy 
To  William  ;    then    distresses   came   on 

him ; 
And  day  by  day  he  pass'd    his  father's 

gate, 
Heart-broken,  and  his  father  help'd  him 

not. 
But    Dora   stored  what   little   she   could 

save. 


And  sent  it  !hem  hy  iteslth,  nor  did  they 

Who  s«nl  il :  till  at  last  a  fever  seized 
On  William,  and  in  haitest  time  be  died. 
Then  Dora  went  to  Maty.     Mat;  sat 
And  look'd  with  tears  aprm  bci  boy,  and 

tboaght 
Hard  Ihings  of  Dora.     Dora  came  and 

'  I  hate  abey'd  my  uocle  until  now, 
And  I  have  sinn'd,  for  il  was  all  tbro'  me 
This  evil  came  on  William  at  ihe  Erst. 
Bnt,  Mary,  for  [he  sake  of  him  that's 

And  for  your  sake,  the  woman  Ihal  he 

And  for  ihii  orphati,  I  asi  come  to  jou  : 
Vou  know  there  has  not  been  for  these 

So  loll  a  harvest :  let  me  take  the  boy. 
And  I  vn\]  set  him  in  my  uncle's  eye 
Among  (he  wheal ;  that  when  his  heart 
is  glad 


And  came  and  >aidi    'Where  were  fi 

yesterday  ? 
Whose  child  is  that  ?  ^STiat  are  you  dni 

here?' 
So  Dora  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  grotmd 
And  answerd  softly,  ' This  is  Williaa 

child  !■ 
'  And  did  I  not,'  said  Allan,  '  did  I  no 
Forbid  you,  Doia  ?'     Dora  said  again; 
'  Do  with  me  as  yon  will,  twt  take  tl 

child, 
And  bless  him  for  the  sake  of  him  thai 

And  Allan  said,  '  1  see  it  is  a  trick 
Cot  ap  betwixt  yon  and  the  woman  thn 
I  mast  be  taught  my  doty,  and  by  yon 
Vou  knew  my  word  was  law,  and  yet  p 

To  slight  it.     WeU— for  1  will  take  ti 

But  go  you  hence,  and  never  see  me  mon 
So  saying,  he  took   the  boy  thai  Oii 

And    struggled    hard.       The    wreath 
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And,  nofw  I  think,  he  shall  iMt  have  the 

boy. 
For  he  will  teach  him  hardness,  and  to 

slight 
Hii  Bocher  ;  therefore  thou  and  I  will  go, 
And  1  will  have  my  boy,  and  bring  him 


And  I  will  beg  of  him  to  take  thee  back  : 
Bat  if  he  will  not  take  thee  back  again, 
Then  thou  and  I  will  live  within  one 

house, 
Aa-I  work  for  William*s  child,  until  he 

grows 
Of  age  to  help  as.' 

So  the  women  kiss'd 
Each  other,  and  set  out,  and  reached  the 

£um. 
The  door  was  oflf  the  latch  :  they  peep'd, 

and  saw 
The  boy  set  up  betwixt  his  grandsire^s 

knees, 
\Mk>  thrust  him  in  the  hollows  of  his  arm, 
.\3«!  cla[>t  '.im  (m  the  hands  and  on  the 

chcrks, 
L.h.c  one  tha!  loved  him  :  and   the  lad 

srrdchM  out 
Ar.i   tabbicil   for   the  golden  seal,  that 

hurt- 
>  r  <!i  Ailan's  watch,  and  sparkled  by  the 

fire. 
T^.rn  they  came  in  :  but  when  the  boy 

il.f  mother,  he  cried  out  to  come  to  her  : 

St.  :  All-in  set  him  down,  and  Mary  said  : 

•O   ha:her! — if  ytni  let   me  call  you 

^*— 
I  r-TTCT  fame  a-l>egging  for  myself, 
I  tr  Willi  im,  or   this  child;   but  now  I 

ci-me 
1  ♦  r»>»r.i  :  take  her  hock  ;  she  loves  you 

mcll. 
*j  >j,   mhrti  William  died,  he  diet!  at 

p«cace 
With  all  men  ;  for  I  ask'd  him,  and  he 

^i'i. 
He  coqM  \\n\  e»er  rue  his  mxurying  me — 
I  hi^i  licen  a  patient  wife  :  but.  Sir,  he 

sajti 
Tbii  he  «as  wrong  to  cross  his  father 

thus : 


**  God  bless  him  ! "  he  said,  "  and  may 

he  never  know 
The  troubles  I  have  gone  thro' ! "    Then 

he  turn'd 
His  face  and  pass'd — unhappy  that  I  am ! 
But  now,  Sir,  let  me  have  my  boy,  for 

you 
Will  make  him  hard,  and  he  will  learn 

to  slight 
His   father's  memory ;    and   take   Dora 

back, 
And  let  all  this  be  as  it  was  before.' 

So  Mary  said,  and  Dora  hid  her  face 
By  Mary.  There  was  silence  in  the  room ; 
And  all  at  once  the  old  man  burst   in 

sobs : — 
'  I  have  been  to  blame — to  blame.     I 

have  kiird  my  son. 
I  have  kill'd  him — but  I  loved  him — my 

dear  son. 
May  God  forgive  me  I — I  have  been  to 

blame. 
Kiss  me,  my  children.' 

Then  they  clung  about 
The  old  man's  neck,  and  kiss'd  him  many 

times. 
And  all   the  man  was   broken  with   re- 

nior>e  ; 
And  all  his  love  came  back  a  hundred- 
fold ; 
And  for  three  hours  he  sobb'd  o'er  Wil- 
liam's child 
Thinking  of  William. 

So  those  four  alxnle 
Within  one  hou'^e  together ;  and  as  years 
Went  forward,  Mary  t(x>k  another  mate  ; 
But  Dora  lived  unmarried  till  her  death. 


AUDLEY  COURT. 

•TliK  r.ull,  the  Fleece  are  cramm'd,  and 
not  a  room 
'   Kor  love  or  monev.      \^'^  us  j'icnic  there 
At  .\udlev  (.'ourt.' 

1  spoke,  while  Audley  feast 
Ilumm'd  like  a  hive  all  round  the  narrow 

»|uay. 

To  FraiK  is,  with  a  basket  on  his  arm, 
I  To  Irancis  just  alighted  from  the  boat, 
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And  btealhing  of  ihe  sea.     '  With  aU  my 

Said  Frnncis.     Then  we  shmildet'd  ihro' 

tbe  ivrirm, 
And  tounded  1:^  the  stillness  of  the  beach 
To  where  the  bay  nins  ap  its  latest  born. 
We  left  the  dying  ebti  that  Taintly  lipp'd 
The  Hal  red  granilc;  so  by  many  >  sweep 
Of  meadow  smooth  from  oftennatb  we 

The  griflin -guarded  gales,  and  pass'dlhro' 

aU 
The  pillai'd  dusk  of  sounding  sycamores, 
And  cross'd  the  garden  to  the  gardener's 

lodge. 
With  all  its  casements  bedded,  and  its 


A  damask  napkin  wiought  with  horse  and 
Brought  out  a  dusky  loaf  that  &me1t  of 


To  hear  him,  dapt  his  band  in  mine  tsi 

sang— 
'  Oh  I  who  would  lighl  and  march  UK 

counleimajch. 
Be  shot  for  sixpence  in  a  battle-field. 
And  shOTell'il  up  into  some  bloody  InenJ 
Where  no  one  knows  ?  but  let  me  live  xa\ 

life. 
'  Oh  1  who  would  cast  and  balance  a 

a  desk, 
Fercb'd  like  a  crow  upon  a  three-legg't 

Till  all  his  juice  is  diied,  and  all  his  joinl 
Are  full  of  chalk  ?  but  let  me  live  my  lifc 

■  Whod  senre  the  stale  ?  for  if  I  cutb 

my  name 
Upon  the  cli&  that  guard  my  native  land 
I  might  as  well  have  traf  ed  it  in  the  sunk 
The  sea  wastes  all :  hut  let  me  lire  my  Hie 

■  Oh  !   who   would   love  ?  I   woo-d  i 

But  she  was  ^.haipeT  than  an  eastern  winl 
And  ilII  my  heart  luin'd  from  her,  ax  i 
thorn 
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»  Aubrey,  love^  and  dream  of 
;  we  each  to  eithei,   Francis 

T  s  son,  who  lived  across  the 

r» 

;  and   I,  that  having  where- 

hal. 

:  (allow  leisure  of  my  life 

tone  of  here  and  everywhere, 

I  mould  ;  but  ere  the  night  we 

e 

erd  home   beneath  a  moon, 

I.  just 

t,  dimly  rainM  about  the  leaf 

nf  air>'  silver,  till  we  reach'd 

of  the  hills ;  and  as  we  sank 

c  to  rock  upon  the  glooming 

was  hushM  beneath  us :  lower 

«n 

Has  oily  calm;   the  harbour- 

•>. 

f  j'h-Kphorfsccnce  in  the  calm, 
^ri.'cn  sjarkle  ever  and  anon 
>clt,  jnrl  wo  were  glad  at  heart. 
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I  M  jjla'!  I  walkM.     How  fresh 

me.iduws  look 

ri^er,  am!,  but  a  month  ago, 
hill  ■'.He  w.iN  rei!«ler  th»in  a  fox. 
'itati'in  where  thi->  byway  joins 
kc? 


V 


C'.. 


Ar.'l  when  tloes  this  come  by  ? 
The  mail?     At  one  oVImrk.     I 

What  ii  it  now  ? 
A  'I carter  to. 

Wh<r»e  hnuNe  is  that  I  see? 
i'.-  \  i;:rny  Memljer's  wish  ihc 
ic  : 

with  the  yew-tree  by  it,  .iml  ' 
f 

That?  Sir  Etlward  lUMir": 
'ro.ii! :  the  place  is  t(.»  Ik:  soM. 
Oh,  hi».      He  walnut  broken.   ; 


James,  No,  sir,  he, 

Vex*d  with  a  morbid  devil  in  his  blood 
That  veird  the  world  with  jaundice,  hid 

his  face 
From   all   men,   and   commercing  with 

himself, 
He  lost  the  sense  that  handles  daily  life — 
That  keeps  us  all  in  order  more  or  less — 
And   sick   of  home   went   overseas  for 

change. 
John,     And  whither  ? 
James.     Nay,  who  knows?  he*s  here 

and  there. 
But  let  him  go  ;  his  devil  goes  with  him, 
As  well  as  with  hb  tenant,  Jocky  Dawes. 
John.     \Vhat*s  that  ? 
James,     You  saw  the  man — on  Mon- 
day, was  it  ? — 
There  by  Uie  humpback'd  willow ;  half 

stands  up 
And  bristles  ;  half  has  falPn  and  made  a 

bridge  ; 
And  there  he  caught  the  younkcr  tickling 

trout — 
Caught  in  flagrante — what's  the   Latin 

word  ? — 
Delicto :  but  his  house,  for  so  they  say, 
Was  haunted  with   a   jolly  ghost,   that 

shook 
The  curtains,  whineil  in  lobbies,  tapt  at 

doors. 
And  rumniage<l   like  a  rat  :    no  ser\-ant 

stayM  : 
The  fanner  vext  packs  up  his  l)eds  and 

chairs. 
And  all  his  household  stuff  ;  and  with  his 

iMiy 
ik'twixt  his  knees,  his  wife  \i\xm  the  tilt, 
Sets  out,  nn>l   meets  a  fiiend  who  hails 

him,  *  \Vh.it  I 
You're  tlittrnj:  !'       *  Yes,  we're  flitting,' 

savs  the  ;:hoMt 
(For  ihey  hml  packM  the  thing  among 

the  IkiU,) 
*()h  Well,'  say.s  he,  *  you  flitting  with  us 

1<M>-  - 

jack,  turn  the  horscH*  heails  and  home 
a^aiii.' 
Jif/tn.    lie  left  his  wife  l»ehind  ;  Air  so 
I  heard. 
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James.   He  left  ier,  yes,      I  met  my 

A  womaa  like  i  bull,  and  faaiih  as  crabs. 
Jakti.     Oh  yel  but  I  remember,  Icn 
yeiis  back — 
Tis  now  at  lesist  len  years — and  ihen  she 

You  could  nol  light  upon  a  sweeter  thing: 
A  body  slight  and  round,  and  like  a  peir 
In  growing,  modest  eyes,  a  hand,  a  fool 
Lessening  in  peifect  cadence,  and  a  skin 
As  eIciui  and  while  as  privet  when  it 

flowers. 
/amts.  Ay,  ay,  the  blossom  fades,  and 

they  Ihw  loved 
At  first  like  dove  and  dove  were  cat  and 

dog. 
She  was  the  daughlci  of  a  cottager. 
Out  of  hei  sphere.    What  betwixt  shame 

New  things  and  old,  himself  atid  her,  she 


Of  those  that  want,  and  those  that  have 

and  still 
The  same  old  sore  breaks  out  from  ■{■ 

lo.Tge 
With  much  the  same   result.      Now 

A  Tory  to  the  quick,  was  as  a  boy 
Destructive,  when  1  had  not  what  I  wooU 
I  was  at  school— a  collie  in  Ihe  Souib 
There  lived  a  flayflint  near  ;  we  stole  hi 

His  bens,  his  c^s  ;  but  there  was  lii 

We  paid  in  peison.     He  had  a  sow,  n 

She, 
With  mediuiive  grunts  of  much  content 
Lay  great  with  pig,  wallowing  in  sun  u 

By  night  we  diogg'd  her  to  the  coUeg 

From  her  warm  bed,  and  op  the  cotl 

With  hand  and  rope  we  baled  Ihe  giou 
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pDt  your  best  foot  forward,  or  I 

feu 
Thai  we  shill  miss  the  mail :  and  here  it 

comes 
With  five  at  top :  as  quaint  a  four-in-hand 
As  jKK  shall  see — three  pyebalds  and  a 

roan. 
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0  ME,  my  pleasant  rambles  by  the  lake, 
3fy  ureet.  wild,  fresh  three  quarters  of  a 

year, 
Mr  one  Oasis  in  the  dust  and  drouth 
( >f  city  life  !     I  was  a  sketchcr  then  : 
>ee  berc,  my  doing  :  curves  of  mountain, 

l»ridge, 
(!>  a:,  bland,  ruins  of  a  castle,  built 
When  men  knew  how  to  build,  upon  a 

pick 
»V::h  turrets  lichen-gilded  like  a  rock  : 
Ar.-:  r.rrc.  new-comers  in  an  ancient  hold, 
Ntw-c  n:cr<  fmm  the  Mersey,  million- 

ll-.rt  !;\c'i  the  Hills — a  Tudor-chimnicd 

J...Ik 
I '!  ?T>--  ■'  .w  ^nckwo^k  on  an  isle  of  bowers. 
»  »  nic.  n.y  j>K*axant  rambles  by  the  lake 
V.  .'h    F'iuin    Morris  and   with    Edward 

r.j.i 

T*::*:  c-ra:c  ;  he  was  iatter  than  his  cure. 

I1-!   F.iuin  Mortis,  he  that  knew  the 

names, 
L*  r.^  Irarne-l  names  of  agaric,  moss  and 

fern. 
^^h  ►  f«  rged  a  thousand  theories  of  the 

r.icls, 
N^T-o  !au;:ht  me  how  to  skate,  to  row,  to 

«w;tn, 
W*\'>  rra'i  mc  rhymes  elaborately  g(Kxl, 
ll.i  «;WT.  —  I  caird  him  Crichlon,  for  ho 

Knm'd 
A  I  perfect,  fini»hM  to  the  finger  nail. 

An!  once  I  ask'd  him  of  his  early  life, 
«\£*2  his  hr^t  pa&sicm  ;  and  he  answer'd 
me ; 


And  well  his  words  became  him :  was  he 

not 
A  full-ccU'd  honeycomb  of  eloquence 
Stored  from  all  flowers?     Poet -like  he 

spoke. 

'  My  love  for  Nature  is  as  old  as  I ; 
But  thirty  moons,  one  honeymoon  to  that, 
And  three  rich  sennights  more,  my  love 

for  her. 
My  love  for  Nature  and  my  love  for  her, 
Of  different  ages,  like  twin-sisters  grew, 
Twin-sisters  differently  beautiful. 
To  some  full  music  rose  and  sank  the  sim, 
And  some  full  music  seem'd  to  move  and 

change 
With  all  the  varied  changes  of  the  dark. 
And  either  twilight  and  the  day  between ; 
For  daily  hope  fulfill'd,  to  rise  again 
Revolving    toward    fulfilment,    made    it 

sweet 
To  walk,   to  sit,   to  sleep,  to  wake,  to 

breathe. ' 

Or  this  or  somelliing  like  to  this  he 
sjH>ke. 
Then  said   the  fat-f^iced  curate  Edward 
Hull, 

*  I   take  it,  (Jod  made  the  woman   fur 

the  man, 
And    for   llie  good   and    increase   of  the 

world. 
.\  pretty  fact'  is  well,  and  this  is  well, 
To  have  a  dame  indoors,  that  trims  un  up, 
An<l    keeps   u.^   ti^^lit  ;    but    these   unreal 

ways 
Seem  but  the  theme  of  writers,  and   in- 
deed 
Worn  llire.idbare.     Man  is  made  of  solid 

stuM". 
I  say,  (i«Kl  made  the  woman  for  the  man, 
And   fur   the  ^«hh1    and    increase  uf  the 
World.' 

*  rar>.on/  said   I,  'you  pitch   the  piix: 

tiw»  low  : 
I'ul  I  have  M-.d.hn  touches,  and  can  run 
My  faith  K-y«)P.d  my  practice  intf)  his  : 
Th<»'  if,  in  <ian(ini,'  after  Letty  Hill, 
I  do  not  hear  the  l>ells  upt>n  my  cap, 
I  scarce  have  other  music  :  yet  say  on. 
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What  should  one  give  lo  light  on  such  a 

I  ask'd  him  hulf-sudonically. 

■Gi^e? 
Give  oil    ihou  ul,'  he  amwer'd,   and  n 

Of  laughter  dimpled  in  his  swarthy  cheek  ; 
'  I   would  have  hid   her  needle   in  my 

To  save  her  little  finger  from  a  sosktch 
No  deeper  thao  the  skin  ;  mj  ears  could 

Her  lifihlesl  breath ;   her  least   renmik 

wan  worth 
The  experience  of  the  wise.     I  went  and 

Her  voice  Hed  always  thm'  ihe  summer 

I  spoke  her  name  alone.     Thrice-happy 

The  flower  of  each,  thc«i:  moments  when 


It  is  my  shyness,  or  my  ^If-distmsl, 

Or  something  of  a  wayward  modem  nunc 
Dissecting  passion.     Time  will  sel  tat 
right.' 

So  spoke  I  knowing  not  the  ihingl 

Then  said  the  &c-faced  curale,  Edwaid 

Btdl: 
'  God  made  the  woman    for  |}k  use  ot 

And  for  the  good  and  increase  of  the 


n  laughed  ;  and  now  w 


orld.' 
.\nd  I  and  Edwi 

About  the  wiudings  of  the  mar^  lo  lieaj 
The  soft  wind  blowing  over  meadow] 

And  alders,  garden-isles;  and  now  we  Jef 
The  clerk  behind  us,  I  and  he,  and  ran 
By  ripply  shallows  of  the  lisping  lake. 
Delighted   with   Ihe   freshness  and    tb 
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lo  some  new  planet :  a  sUent  cousin  stole 
I'poo  OS  and   departed  :    '  Leave,'  she 

cried, 
•0  leave  roc  I*  *  Never,  dearest,  never : 

here 
I  bare  the  worst : '  and  while  we  stood 

like  fools 
Kmbncing,  all  at  once  a  score  of  pugs 
Sxn^  poodles  ycird  within,  and  out  they 

came 
Trastees  ami  Aunts  and  Uncles.     '  Wliat, 

with  him  ! 
Go'  (ihriird  the  cotton-spinning  chorus) ; 

*him:' 
I   choked.       Again    they   shriek'd    the 

barthen — *  Him  !' 
Again  with  hands  of  wild  rejection  '  Go ! — 
Girl,  get  yoa  in  !  *    She  went — and  in  one 

month 
The^'  wedded  her  to  sixty  thousand  pounds, 
Ti>  lands  in  Kent  and  messuages  in  York, 
\vA  slight  Sir  Robert  with  his  watery 

smile 
\-.-:  riucatoi  whisker.      But  for  me, 
I  ^v\  MTt  an  ancient  creditor  to  work  : 
I:  sctrnii  1  broke  a  close  with  force  and 

arniN : 
"n.trc  came  a  mystic  token  from  the  king 
T  •  jrrctt  the  sheriff,  needless  courtesy  ! 
I    rcaii,   and    fieil    by   night,   and    flying 

tumM  : 
Her  ta]r>cr  glunmer'd  in  the  lake  below  : 
I  :urn  d  *.nce  more,  close-button *d  lo  tlie 

storm  ; 
**• '  left  the  I 'lace,  left  Edwin,  nor  have  seen 
H:ra  »ir*ce,  nor  heard  of  her,  nor  cared  to 
hear. 

N  >r  cared  to  hear  ?  perhaps  :  yet  long 

ago 
I  ha-se  pardimM  little  I^tty  ;  not  indeetl, 
1:  m.iy  Vie,  f<»r  her  own  dear  sake  but  this, 
>he  »<rm'»  a  part  of  th«>se  fresh <lays  to  me  ; 
\<%  m  !he  du.st  and  drouth  of  l^>n(lon  life 
>he  move*  among  my  visions  of  the  lake, 
\N'h;lc  the  prime  swallow  di|)s  his  winj^, 

*n  then 
Ul-jile  the  g*)l<l-lily  blows,  and  overhead 
The  light  cl*»u<i  smoulders  on  the  summer 

crag.  I 
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Altho*  I  be  the  basest  of  mankind, 
From  scalp  to  sole  one  slough  and  cnisl 

of  sin, 
Unfit  for  earth,  imfit  for  heaven,  scarce 

meet 
F'or  troops  of  devils,  mad  with  blasphemy, 
I  will  not  cease  to  grasp  the  hope  I  hold 
Of  saintdom,  and  to  clamour,  mourn  and 

sob, 
Battering  the  gates  of  heaven  with  storms 

of  prayer, 
Have  mercy,  Lord,  and  take  away  my  sin. 
Let  this  avail,  just,  dreadful,  might) 

God, 
This  not  be  all  in  vain,  that  thrice  ten 

years. 
Thrice  multiplied  by  superhuman  pangs, 
In  hungers  and  in  thirsts,  fevers  and  cold, 
In  coughs,  aches,  stitches,  ulcerous  throes 

and  cramps, 
A  sij:^  Ixitwixl  the  meadow  and  the  cloud. 
Patient  on  this  tall  pillar  I  have  borne 
Rain,  wind,  frost,  heat,  hail,  damp,  and 

sleet,  and  snow  ; 
And  I  had  hoped  that  ere  this  period  closed 
Thou  wouldst  have  caught  me  up  into  thy 

rest, 
Denying  not  these  wealher-l)eaten  limbs 
The  meeil  of  saints,  the  white  robe  and 

the  palm. 
O  take  the  meaning.  Lord  :   I  do  not 

breathe. 
Not  whis|>er,  any  murmur  of  complaint. 
I'ain  heajjM  ten-hundred-fold  to  this,  were 

still 
Ix.*ss  but  then,  byten-hundretlfold,  tol>car, 
Than   wore   iho^e  lead-like  tons   of  sin, 

that  crushM 
My  sj)irit  Hat  K-fore  thee. 

O  Lord,  Lord, 
Tliou   knowe>t   I    lK>re   this  lK.'tter  at  the 

first. 
For  I  was  strong  and  hale  of  Inxly  then  ; 
.■\n<l  iho'  my  teeth,  which  now  are  drnpt 

aN^ay, 
\\\>uld  chatter  W\\\\  the  cold,  and  all  my 

beard 
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Was  lagg'd  with  icy  fringes  in  Ihc  r 

I  diown'd  the  whoopings  of  the  owl  with 

Of  pious  hjrmcs  and  pulms,  and  some- 

An  angel  stand  and  walch  me,  as  I  sang. 
Now  am  I  feeble  grown  ;  my  cod  drawi 

I  hope  my  end  draws  nigh  :  halfdeaf  lam. 
So  that  1  scaice  can  hear  the  people  hum 
About  the  column's  base,  ondalmosl blind, 
And    scarce  can    lecognise   the  fields    I 

And  both  my  thighs  are  rotted  with  the 

Yet  cease  I  not  to  clamour  and  la  ciy, 
While  my  stiff  spine  can  hold  my  weary 

Tilt  all  my  Limbs  drop  piecemeal  from  the 

Have  metcy,  meicy  :  take  away  my  sin. 

O  Jesus,  if  thou  will  nol  save  my  soul. 

Who  may  be  saved  ?  who  is  it  may  be 

saved? 
Who  may  be  made  a  saint,  if  1  fail  here  i 
Show  tne  the  man   hath  suCfei'd  more 

For  did  nol  all  thy  maityn  die  one  dealh  1 
For  either  they  were  slotted,  or  cniciSed, 
Or  bum'd  in  fiire,  or  boil'd  in  oil,  oc  sawn 
in  twain  beneath  the  ribs ;  but  I  die  here 
To-day,  nnd   whole  j-rar?  !nn~,  a  life  of 


I  bore,  whereof,  O  God,  thou  knowest  olL 
Three    winters,    that    my  soul    mighl 
grow  to  thee, 
I   lived  up  there  on  yonder   moonBda 

My  light  1^  chained  into  the  cr^  I  Iq 

Pent  in  a  roofless  close  of  ragged  itooesj 
loswathed  sometimes  in  wandeiii^  mist, 

Black'd  with  thy  branding  thunder,  ani 

Eomelimts 
Sucking  the  damps  for  diink,  and  eaticif 

Eicept    the   spare  chance -gift   of  thoa 

that  came 
To  touch  my  body  and  be  heai'd,  and  live 
And  they  fay  then  that  I  work'd  miiacle* 
Whereof  my  fame  is  loud  amongst  man 

kind. 
Cured  lameness,  palsies,  canceiK.     Than 

OGod, 
Knowest  alone  whether  lhi&  was  or  no. 
Have  mercy,  mercy  I  cover  all  my  sin. 
Then,    that    I    might    be  more  slon 

Three  years  I  lived  upon  a  pillar,  high 
Sis  cubiti,  and  three  years  on  one  a 

twelve ; 
And  twice  three  years  1  cronch'd  on  oai 

that  rose 
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But  yet 
Bethink  thee.  Lord,  while  thou  and  all 

the  saints 
Eoiojr  themselves  in  heaven,  and  men  on 

earth 
Home  in  the  shade  of  comfortable  roofs, 
iiii:  vith  their  wives  by  fires,  eat  wholc- 

some  food, 
Asd  vear  warm  clothes,  and  even  beasts 

have  stalls, 
I,  'tween  the  spring  and  downfall  of  the 

light, 
Bov  down  one  thousand  and  two  hundred 

times, 
lo  Christ,  the  Mrgin  Mother,  and  the 

saints ; 
Or  in  the  night,  after  a  little  sleep, 
I  wake :  the  chill  stars  sparkle ;   I  am 

wet 
Wi:h  drenching  dews,  or  stiff  with  crack- 
ling fro^t. 
I    wear   an   undrcssM   goatskin   on   my 

back  ; 
K  ^rxzir-ij  ir^.-n  collar  grinds  my  neck  ; 
Ax.  J    in  mv  weak,   lean  arms  I  lift  the 

cri>!v.s, 
.Vr. !  %:r.\e  an^l  wrestle  with  thee  till  I 


•iic  : 
O  n-fTfcy.  mercy  !  wash  away  my  sio- 
c»   \a*z>\,  thou  knuwcst  what  a  man  I 

am  ; 
A  vir.ful  man,  c<>nrcivcd  and  bom  in  sin  : 
T;<i   '\vLA  own    d<>ing ;   this  is  none  of 

mine  ; 
L^v  It  ni>t  tu  me.      Am  I  to  blame  for 

thi*, 
TVa:  here  come  those  that  worship  me  ? 

Ha  !  ha  ! 
Tr.rr  think  that  I  am  somewhat.     What 

am  I? 
The  «:I!y  \k<^\»\c  lake  me  for  a  saint, 
An*i    bring    me    offerings    of    fruit    and 

flowers  : 
KzA   I.  in  truth  (thou  wilt  l)car  witness 

here) 
Hate  all   in  all  endured  as  much,  ami 

more 
Thm   many  ju>t   and  holy  men,   whose 

names 
Are  register 'd  and  calendared  for  saints. 


Good  people,  you  do  ill  to  kneel  to  me. 
What  is  it  I  can  have  clone  to  merit  this  1 
I  am  a  sinner  viler  than  you  all. 
It  may  be  I  have  wrought  some  miracles, 
And  cured  some  halt  and  maimM  ;  bul 

what  of  that  ? 
It  may  be,  no  one,  even  among  the  saints, 
May  match  his  pains  with  mine ;    bul 

what  of  that  ? 
Yet  do  not  rise  ;  for  you  may  look  on  me, 
And  in  your  looking  you  may  kneel  tc 

God. 
Speak !  is  there  any  of  you  halt  or  maimM  ] 
I  think  you  know  I  have  some  powei 

with  Heaven 
From  my  long  penance  :  let  him  speak 

his  wish. 
Yes,    I  can    heal   him.     Power   goes 

forth  from  me. 
They   say   that    they   are   heal'd.      Ah, 

hark  !   they  shout 
*  St.  Simeon  Slylites.'     Why,  if  so, 
(iod  reaps  a  harvest  in  nic.      O  my  soul, 
(jod  reaps  a  harvest  in  llicc.      If  this  be, 
Can  I  w«»rk  nnracles  and  not  be  saved? 
This  is  not  told  of  any.     '1  hey  \\  ere  saints. 
It  cannot  l)e  but  that  I  shall  l)c  saved  ; 
Yea,    crown'd    a    saint.       They    shout, 

•  IJchold  a  saint  V 
.•\nd  lower  voices  saint  me  from  al>c)ve. 
Couraj^e,  St.  Simeon  I    Thi->  (hill  chrysalis 
Cracks  into  bhining  win^-^,  and   liope  crt 

death 
Spreads  more  and   more  an<l   more,   tliai 

G<)<1  hath  now 
Spon«;ed    and    njade    bhmk    of   crimcfui 

record  all 
My  mortal  archives. 

O  my  sons,  my  •►ons 
I,  Sime<n  <»f  the  pillar,  by  surname 
Stylites,  anion;;  men  ;   I,  Simeon, 
The  watcher  on  the  column  till  the  t-nd 
I,    Simeon,    whose    br.iin    the    sunshin< 

bakes  : 
1,    whi'>.e    laid     brow-,     in    silePt    houn 

Income 
Unnaturally  hoar  with  linie,  do  now 
Kumi  my  hi^h  ne^t  of  j 'en. nice  lure  pro 

claim 
That  I'ontius  anvl  Ix  ari<;t  by  my  side 
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Show'd  like  fair  seraphs.     On  the  coals 

I  U7, 
A  vessel  full  of  sin  :  all  hell  beneath 
Made  me  boil  over.     Devils  ptuck'd  mj 

Aimddun  and  Asmodeos  oinght  at  me. 
I    smote   them    with    the    cross ;    they 

swaim'd  again. 
In  bed  like  monstrous  apes  they  crush'd 

my  chest ; 
Tbey  flapp'd  my  tight  out  as  I  read :  I 

Their  faces  grow  between  me  and  my 

book; 
With  colt-like  whinny  ind  with  hoggish 

They  bnrst  my  prayer.     Yet  this  way 

was  left. 
And  by  (his  way  I  'scaped  (hem.      Morti^ 
Voui  flesh,  like  me,  with  scoargea  and 

with  thorns  : 
Smite,  shrink  not,  spare  not.     If  it 

be,  fast 
Viliole  Lents,  and  pray.     I  hardly,  with 


When   I   am   gsther'd    to   the    gloriom 

\Miilc  I  spake  then,  «  sting  of  shrewd- 

Ran  shrivetting  thro'  me,  and  a  cloudlikc 

In  passing,  with  a  grosser  lilm  made  thicl 
These  heavy,  homy  eyes.    The  end  1  Ibc 

endi 
Surely  the  end  1     What's  here?  a  xhape^ 

A  flash  of  light.     Is  that  the  angel  tha« 

That    holds   a   crown?      Come,    blcQod 

biolhet,  come. 
I  know  thy  glittering  fact.      I   widlec 

long: 
My  brows  are  ready.      What  I    deny  I1 

Nay,    draw,    draw,    draw    nigh.       So   I 

dutdi  it.     Christ  1 
Tis  gone :  'lis  here  again  ;  the  crown 

the  crown  ! 
So  DOW  'tis  lilted  on  and  grows  to  roe, 
.^nd  from  it  melt  the  dews  of  Paradise, 
il  Uilm.  i 
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BcTond  die  lodge  the  dtj  lies. 
Beneath  its  drift  of  smioke ; 

And  mh !  with  what  delighted  ejres 
I  tnni  to  yoDder  oak. 

For  when  my  passion  first  began, 
Ere  that,  which  in  me  bum*d. 

The  kire,  that  makes  me  thrice  a  man, 
Coukl  hope  itself  retum'd ; 

To  fooder  oak  within  the  field 

I  spoke  without  restraint. 
And  with  a  larger  faith  appealed 

Than  Papist  unto  Saint 

For  oft  I  talk*d  with  him  apart, 
Aikd  told  him  of  my  choice, 

I'ntil  he  plagiarised  a  heart. 
And  answered  with  a  voice. 

Thj*  what  he  whisper*d  under  Heaven 
None  else  could  understand  ; 

I  f  juad  him  garrulously  given, 
A  babbler  in  the  land. 

bat  sitxjc  I  heard  him  make  reply 

I  ft  mjr.y  a  wear>'  hour  ; 
Tmerr  »cll  to  question  him,  and  try 

If  yet  he  keej>s  the  power. 

Hu!,  hititien  lo  the  knees  in  fern, 
Hrofi'J  Oak  of  Sumncr-chace, 

\^~.vyke  tr»pmo^t  l>ranches  can  discern 
The  roofs  of  Sumner -place  ! 

Sit  rhoo,  whereon  I  carved  her  name. 

If  e\er  maid  or  spouse, 
Ai  fa^  as  my  Olivia,  came 

To  rest  beneath  thy  boughs. — 

O  Walter,  I  have  sheltered  here 

Wi^ate^er  maiden  grace 
Tie  ijfiijd  old  Summers,  year  by  year 
Maiic  ripe  in  Sumner-chace  : 


*  Ere  yet,  in  scorn  of  PeterVpence, 

And  numbered  bead,  and  shrift. 
Bluff  Harry  broke  into  the  spence 
And  tum'd  the  cowls  adrift : 

*  And  I  have  seen  some  score  of  those 

P'resh  faces,  that  would  thrive 
When  his  man-minded  offset  rose 
To  chose  the  deer  at  five  ; 

*  And  all  that  from  the  town  would  stroll, 

Till  that  wild  wind  made  work 
In  which  the  gloomy  brewer's  soul 
W^ent  by  me,  like  a  stork  : 

'  The  slight  she-slifK>  of  loyal  blood, 

And  others,  passing  praise. 
Strait-laced,  but  all-too-full  in  bud 

For  puritanic  stays  : 

*  And  I  have  shadow 'd  many  a  group 

Of  beauties,  that  were  bom 
In  tcacup-timcs  of  hood  and  hoop, 
Or  while  the  patch  was  worn  ; 

*  And,  leg  and  arm  with  love-knots  gay, 

Al)Out  me  Icap'd  and  laugh'd 
The  modish  Cupid  of  the  day. 
And  shriird  his  tinsel  shaft. 

'  1  swear  (and  else  may  insects  prick 

Each  leaf  into  a  gall) 
This  ijirl,  for  whom  your  heart  is  sick, 

Is  three  times  worth  them  all  ; 

*  For  those  and  theirs,  by  Nature's  law, 

Have  faded  long  a^jo  ; 
But  in  these  latter  springs  I  saw 
Your  own  Olivia  blow, 

*  From  when  she  j^amloll'd  on  the  greens 

A  baby -germ,  to  when 
The  maiden  blossoms  of  her  teens 
Could  numl>er  live  from  ten. 


*OM  Summeni,  when  the  monk  was  fat,      '  I  swear,  by  leaf,  and  uind,  and  rain, 

K'A,  :>\mng  shorn  and  sleek,  |       (.\nd  he.\r  me  NNith  thine  ears,) 

^•*aA  t»i«  hi*  girdle  tight,  and  jwit  !  That,  tho'  1  v  in  le  in  the  giam 

The  girls  upon  the  cheek,  |        Five  hundreil  rings  of  years  — 
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could  cast  a  shade, 


'  For  as  lo  faiiies,  Ihat  vritl  flit 
To  make  the  grcenswarJ  (lesh, 

I  hold  Ihem  exquisitely  knit. 
But  far  too  spare  ofSesh.* 

Oh,  hide  tliy  knotled  Vaits  in  Teni, 

And  UTerlook  the  chace  ; 
And  from  tliy  topmost  biaDcli  discern 

The  roofs  of  Sunmcr-place. 

But  thou,  wheieon  I  coned  ber  Dame, 
Thai  oft  hast  heard  my  vows. 

Declare  when  last  Olivia  came 
To  sport  benealh  thy  boughs. 

'  O  yesterday,  you  know,  the  fair 

Was  holdeo  at  the  town  ; 
Her  father  left  his  gooi!  ai 


'  A  light  wind  chased  her  on  the  ving. 
And  in  the  chose  grew  wild, 

As  dose  a^  might  be  would  he  cling 
About  the  darling  child  : 

'  Bui  light  as  any  wind  that  blows 

So  (leetly  did  she  stir. 
The  tiowcr,  she  touch'd  on,  dipt  and  roM 

And  tum'd  to  look  at  her. 

'  And  here  she  came,  and  round  me  plajr^ 

And  sang  lo  me  the  whole 
Of  those  three  slanias  that  you  maile 

About  my  "giant  bole;" 

'  And  in  a  Gt  of  frolic  mirth 
She  strove  to  span  my  waisi : 

Ahis,  I  was  so  broad  of  girth, 
I  could  not  be  emfamced, 

'  I  wish'd  myself  the  fair  young  beedi 

That  here  beside  me  stands. 
That  round  me,  clasping  each  in  eatli, 
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iMher 
ced  acroa 
Tcatnre 
d 


with  rosy  light, 
the  pUin; 
in  sight: 
again. 


%  were  io  close  and  kind, 
ut  me  00  my  word, 
I  I  am,  and  wrinkled  rind, 
my  sap  was  stirr*d : 

into  my  inmost  ring 
tie  I  discerned, 

blind  motions  of  the  Spring, 
>w  the  year  is  tumM. 

ippy  be  that  may  caress 
;let*s  waving  balm — 
los  of  whose  touch  may  press 
den*s  tender  palm. 

here  among  the  groves 
."uidly  adjust 
krgeiable  loves 
thcrt  and  with  dust : 

my  fnend,  the  days  were  brief 
r  the  poets  talk, 
,  which  breathes  within  the  leaf, 
j[>  its  l>ark  and  walk. 

i  I,  as  in  times  foregone, 
/ray,  and  branch,  and  stem, 
'•i  and  gathcrM  into  one 
that  spreads  in  them, 

not  found  me  so  remiss  ; 
tly  issuing  thru*, 
Lvc  {laid  her  kiss  fur  kiss, 
ury  thereto.* 

h:j;h,  with  leafy  towers, 
rrlook  the  lea, 
loto  among  the  bowers 
c  thou  mine  to  me. 

hidden  deep  in  fern, 
.  I  I'lve  thee  well ; 
d  thanks  for  what  I  learn 
jX  renuins  to  tell. 


'  Tis  little  more  :  the  day  was  warm  ; 

At  last,  tired  out  with  play. 
She  sank  her  head  upon  her  arm 

And  at  my  feet  she  lay. 

'  Her  eyelids  diopp*d  their  silken  eaves. 

I  breathed  upon  her  eyes 
Thro*  all  the  summer  of  my  leaves 

A  welcome  mix*d  with  sighs. 

'  I  took  the  swarming  sound  of  life — 

The  music  from  the  town — 
The  murmurs  of  the  drum  and  fife 

And  luird  them  in  my  own. 

'  Sometimes  I  let  a  sunbeam  slip. 

To  light  her  shaded  eye ; 
A  second  fluttered  round  her  lip 

Like  a  golden  butterfly ; 

'  A  third  would  glimmer  on  her  neck 
To  make  the  necklace  shine  ; 

Another  slid,  a  sunny  fleck, 
From  head  to  ancle  fine, 

'  Then  close  and  dark  my  arms  I  spread, 
^Vnd  shadow'd  all  her  rest — 

Dropt  dews  upon  her  golden  head, 
An  acorn  in  her  breast. 

*  Hut  in  a  pet  she  started  up, 

And  pluck'd  it  out,  and  drew 
My  little  oakling  from  the  cup, 
And  flung  him  in  the  dew. 

*  And  yet  it  was  a  graceful  gift— 

I  fell  a  {King  within 
/Vs  when  I  see  the  woodman  liA 
His  axe  to  slay  my  kin. 

*  1  shook  him  down  because  he  was 

The  finest  on  the  tree. 
He  lies  IxTsidc  thee  on  the  grass. 
O  kiss  him  once  for  me. 

*  O  kiss  him  twice  and  thrice  for  me. 

That  have  no  lips  to  kiss, 
?'or  never  yet  was  oak  on  lea 
Shall  grow  so  fair  as  this.' 


LOVE  AND  DUTY. 


Step  deeper  yet  in  heib  imd  fem, 
\jxii.  fuitlier  ihro'  the  chace, 

Spicfld  upwud  lijl  ihji  boughs  discern 
The  (todI  of  Suuiner-placc 

Thii  fruit  of  thine  by  Love  is  blest, 

That  but  a  moment  by 
■Where  fairer  (niil  of  Love  may  rest 

Some  happy  future  day. 

I  kiss  it  twice.  I  kiss  it  Ihrice, 
The  warmth  il  thence  shall  win 

To  riper  life  may  magnetise 
The  baby-oak  within. 

But  Ihau,  while  kingdoms  overset, 
Oi  lapse  from  hand  lo  hand. 

Thy  leaf  (hall  never  fail,  nor  yet 
Thine  acom  in  the  land. 

May  never  saw  dismember  ihee, 

Kor  wielded  axe  disjoinl, 
That  an  the  fairest -spoken  tree 


And  when  my  mamage  mam  may  (aD, 
She,  Dr>-ad-like,  shall  wear 

Allemate  leaf  and  acom-boll 
In  wreath  about  her  hair. 

And  I  will  work  in  piose  and  rhyme. 
And  praise  Ihee  more  in  both 

Than  batd  has  hooour'd  beech  or  lim^ 
Or  that  Thessalian  growth. 

In  which  Ihc  swarthy  ringdore  sal. 

And  myslic  sentence  spoke  ; 
And  more  than  Engluid  honours  that. 
Thy  famous  brother-oaV, 

Wherein  the  younger  Charles  abode 
Till  oil  the  paths  were  dim, 

And  far  below  the  Roundhead  rode. 
And  humm'd  a  surly  hymn. 

LOVE  AND  DUTY. 


LOVE  AND  DUTY. 
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more  thro'  Lore,  and  greater  than 
thj  years, 

\  Son  wUI  run  his  orbit,  and  the  Moon 
r  dicle.     Wait,  and  Love  himself  will 

bring 
e  drooping  flower  ofknowledgechanged 

to  fruit 
visdom.     Wait :  my  fiuth  is  large  in 

Time, 
1 1  that  which  shapes  it  to  some  perfect 

end. 
Will  tome  one  say.  Then  why  not  ill 

for  good? 
hr  took  ye  not  yonr  pastime  ?    To  that 

man 
r  work  shall  answer,  since  I  knew  the 

right 
rl  'iid  it :  for  a  man  is  not  as  God, 
I  :h«i  most  Godlike  being  most  a  man. 
N>  irt  me  think  'tis  well  for  thee  and 

me — 
&Tcd  that  I  am,  what  lot  u  mine 
i«T(*c  f.-»re*ighi  preaches  peace,  my  heart 

f«i  :t ;  For  how  hard  it  sccmM  to  me, 
«i  cj-cs.  lovc-lanj;uid  thro*  half  tears 

would  dwell 
'  eame«t.  earnest  moment  apon  mine, 
r  n'''(  to  dare  to  sec  !  when  thy  low 

frinf;,   wouM  break  its  syllables,  to 

keep 
own  full -t until, — hold  passion  in  a 

leash, 
cv<    leap  forth  and  fall   about  thy 

neck, 
on  thy  fo^>m  (<leep  desired  relief  I) 
;  o-^!   the  hea%-y  mi.>t  of  tears,   that 

wtfighM 
rr.  my  Wain,  my  senses  and  my  soul  ! 
T   Love  himself  took   part    against 

himvr'f 
» im  us  off,  and  Fhity  loved  of  Iy>vc — 
:.»  world's  curse, — l>eloved  but  hated 

— came 
e  Death  betwixt  thy  dear  eml>nicc  and 

mine, 
i  crying,  •  Who  is  this  ?  behold  thy 

bride,* 
!  puh'd  D»e  from  thee. 


If  the  sense  is  hard 
To  alien  ears,  I  did  not  speak  to  these — 
No,  not  to  thee,  but  to  thyself  in  me  : 
Hard    is    my    doom   and   thine:    thou 

knowest  it  all. 
Could  Love  part  thus  ?  was  it  not  well 

to  speak. 
To  have  spoken  once  ?     It  could  not  but 

be  well. 
The  slow  sweet  hours  that  bring  us  all 

things  good. 
The  slow  sad  hours  that  bring  us  all 

things  ill. 
And  all  good  things  from  evil,  brought 

the  night 
In  which  we  sat  together  and  alone. 
And  to  the  want,  that  hollowed  all  the 

heart. 
Gave  utterance  by  the  yearning  of  an  eye, 
That  bum*d  upon  its  object  thro*  such 

tears 
As  flow  but  once  a  life. 

The  trance  gave  way 
To  those  caresses,  when  a  hundred  times 
In  that  last  kiss,  which  never  was  the  last, 
Farewell,  like  endless  welcome,  lived  and 

died. 
Tlien  follow 'd  counsel,  comfort,  and  the 

words 
That  make  a  man  feel  strong  in  sj^akinj; 

truth  ; 
Till  now  the  dark  was  worn,  and  overhead 
The  li|;hts  of  sunset  and  of  sunrise  mixM 
In  that  brief  ni(;ht  ;   the  summer  night, 

thai  j>auscd 
Among  her  stars  to  hear  us ;  stars  that 

hung 
Love-charm 'd  to  listen  :  all  the  wheels  of 

Time 
Spun  round  in  station,  but  the  end  had 

come. 
O  then  like  those,   whn  clench   their 

ner\-es  to  rush 
Ui>on  their  ciissolutiun,  we  two  rf»s<.', 
There-  closing  like  an  individual  life — 
In  one  blind  cry  of  passion  an<l  of  pain, 
Like  bitter  accusation  ev'n  to  death. 
Caught  up  the  whole  of  love  and  utterM 

it. 
And  l»adc  adieu  for  ever. 
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THE  GOLDEN  YEAR. 


Live — yet  live — 
Shall  sharpest  pathos  blight  us,  knowing 

all 
Life  needs  for  life  is  possible  to  will — 
Live  happy  ;  tend  thy  flowers  ;  be  tended 

by 
My  blessing  !     Should  my  Shadow  cross 

thy  thoughts 
Too  sadly  for  their  peace,  remand  it  thou 
For  calmer  hours  to  Memory's  darkest 

hold, 
If  not  to  be  forgotten — not  at  once — 
Not  all  forgotten.     Should  it  cross  thy 

dreams, 
O  might  it  come  like  one  that  looks  con- 
tent, 
With  quiet  eyes  unfaithful  to  the  truth, 
And  point  thee  forward  to  a  distant  light. 
Or  seem  to  lift  a  burthen  from  thy  heart 
And    leave   thee   freer,    till    thou   wake 

refreshed 
Then  when  the  first  low  matin-chirp  hath 

grown 
Full  quire,  and  morning  driv'n  her  plow 

of  pearl 
Far  furrowing  into  light   the  mounded 

rack, 
Beyond  the  fair  green  field  and  eastern 

sea. 


THE  GOLDEN  YEAR. 

Well,  you  shall  have  that  song  which 

Leonard  wrote : 
It  w^as  last  summer  on  a  tour  in  Wales : 
Old  James  was  with  me :   we  that  day 

had  been 
Up  Snowdon  ;  and  I  wish'd  for  Leonard 

there. 
And  found  him  in  Llanberis :   then  we 

crost 
Between  the  lakes,  and  clamber'd  half 

way  up 
The  counter  side  ;  and  that  same  song  of 

his 
He  told  me ;  for    I  banter'd  him,  and 

swore 
They  said  he  lived  shut  up  within  himself, 
A  tongue-tied  Poet  in  the  feverous  days, 


That,  setting  the  haw  much  befc 

haw^ 
Ciy,  like  the  daughters  of  the  hois 

*  Give, 
Cram  us  with  all,'  but  count  not  i 

herd  I 
To  which  'They  call  me  whi 

will,'  he  said  :     * 
'  But  I  was  bom  too  late  :  the  (a 

forms, 
That  float  about  the  threshold  of  a 
Like   truths  of  Science   waiting 

caught — 
Catch  me  who  can,  and  make  the  € 

crown'd — 
Are  taken  by  the  forelock.     Let  it 
But  if  you  care  indeed  to  listen,  he 
These   measured    words,    my    wo 

yestermom. 

*  We  sleep  and  wake  and  sleep, 

things  move ; 
The  Sun  flies  forward  to  his  brothe 
The  dark*  Earth  follows  wheel'd 

ellipse ; 
And  human  things  returning  on 

selves 
Move  onward,  leading  up  the  goldei 
*Ah,  tho'  the  times,  when  son 

thought  can  bud. 
Are  but   as  poets'  seasons   whei 

flower, 
Yet  oceans  daily  gaining  on  the  la 
Have  ebb  and  flow  conditioning 

march, 
And  slow  and  sure  comes  up  the 

year. 

*  When  wealth  no  more  shall 

mounded  heaps, 
But  smit  with   freer  light  shall 

melt 
In  many  streams  to  fatten  lower  I 
And  light  shall  spread,  and  man  I 

man 
Thro'  all  the  season  of  the  golden 

*  Shall  eagles  not  be  eagles  ?  wi 

HTens? 
If  all  the  world  were  falcons,  ^ 

that? 
The  wonder  of  the  eagle  were  the 
But  he  not  less  the  eagle.     Happ; 
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leading  np  the  golden  year. 
ry  happy  sails,  and  bear  the 

9 

th  the  mission  of  the  Cross  ; 
»  land,  and  blowing  haven- 

ind  fruits,  and  spices,  clear 

I, 

tarkets  of  the  golden  year. 

^ow  old.     Ah  !  when  shall 

n's  good 

's  rule,  and  universal  Peace 

aft  of  light  across  the  land, 

lane  of  beams  athwart  the 

circle  of  the  golden  year?* 
e  flowed,  and  ended ;  where- 
in mimic  cadence  answered 

for  it  lies  so  far  away, 
lime,  nor  in  our  children's 

second  world  to  us  that  live ; 
i  one  to  fix  our  hopes  on 
en 

sion  of  the  golden  year.* 
he  struck  liis  staff  against 
xrks 

:, — James, — you  know  him, 
,  but  full 
I  choler,  and  firm  upon  his 

)aken  stock  in  winter  woods, 
I  with  the  hoary  clematis : 

all  in  heat : 

*  What  stuff  is  this  ! 

pu5h'd    the   happy   season 

fools    they, — we  forward  : 

lers  l)oth : 

hat  in  an  age,  when  every 

her   sixty   minutes   to   the 

» 

1  love  us,  as  if  the  seedsman, 

.'cming  harvest,  should  not 

0  the  bag :  but  well  I  know 


That  unto  him  who  works,  and  feels  he 

works. 
This  same   grand  jrear  is  ever  at   the 

doors.* 
He  spoke ;  and,  high  above,  I  heard 

them  blast 
The  steep  slate -quarry,  and  the  great 

edio  flap 
And  buffet  round  the  hills,  from  blnlT  to 

bluff. 

ULYSSES. 

It  little  profits  that  an  idle  king, 

By  this  still  hearth,  among  these  barren 

crags, 
Match'd  with  an  aged  wife,  I  mete  and 

dole 
Unequal  laws  unto  a  savage  race. 
That  hoard,   and  sleep,  and  feed,  and 

know  not  me. 
I  cannot  rest  from  travel :  I  will  drink 
Life  to  the  Ices  :  all  times  I  have  enjoy'd 
Greatly,  have  suffered  greatly,  both  with 

those 
That  loved  me,  and  alone ;  on  shore,  and 

when 
Thro'  scudding  drifts  the  rainy  Ilyades 
Vcxt  the  dim  sea:  J  am  become  a  n.im^' 
For  always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart 
Much  have  I  seen  and  known ;  cities  of 

men 
And  manners,  climates,  councils,  govern- 
ments, 
Myself  not  least,  but  honour'd  of  them 

all; 
And   drunk  delight  of  battle  with  my 

peers, 
Far    on    the    ringing   plains    of  windy 

Troy. 
I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met ; 
Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethro* 
Gleams   that   untravell'd    world,    whose 

margin  fades 
For  ever  and  for  ever  when  I  move. 
How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end. 
To  rust  unlmrnish'd,  not  to  shine  in  use  ! 
As  tho'  to  breathe  were  life.     Life  piled 

on  life 
W^ere  all  too  little,  and  of  one  to  me 


A    bringer   of  new   things ;   wid   vile   il 

For  some  three  suns  lo  store  and  hoard 

my«Jf. 
And  this  gray  spirit  yeanung  in  desite 
To  follow  knowledge  like  a.  sinking  star, 
Beyond    the   utmost    bound   of   humui 

thought. 
This  is  my  son,  mine  oun  Telemachus, 
To  whom  I  Icavelhcsceplreand  the  isle — 
Well-loved  of  me,  discerning  lo  fulfil 
This  labour,  by  slow  prudence  to  make 

A  rugged  people,  Euid  thro'  ioh  degrees 
Subdue  ihem  to  the  useful  and  the  good. 
ftlosl   blameless   is   he,   centred   in   the 

.ph.r. 
Of  common  duties,  decent  not  lo  fail 
In  ollices  of  tenderness,  and  pay 
hieet  adoration  to  my  household  god^ 
When  I  am  gone.      He  workl  his  work, 


pBsh  oli,  and  alting  well  in  order  siniU 

The  sounding  furrows ;  for  my  purpa 

holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  Sunset,  ajid  the  batll 
Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  t  die. 
Il  may  be  Ihnt  the  gulls  will  wash  i 

do«-n: 
Il  may  be  we  shall  touch  Ihe  Happy  Islet 
And  see  the  great  Achilles,  whom  w 

Tho'  much  is  taken,  much  abides  ;  am 

Iho' 
We  are  not  now  that  strength  wludi  i 

old  days 
.^loved  earth  and  heaven  ;  that  which  w 

are,  we  are  ; 
One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hcails. 
Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  stnm 

in  »ill 
To  strive,  to  seek,  loRnd,  ant)  not  to  jidd 


TITHONUS. 
The  woods  decay,  Ihe  woods  decay  a 
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But  thy  strong  Hoars  indigiuuit  workM 

their  wills^ 
And  beat  me  down  and  marr*d  and  wasted 

me. 
And  th()*  they  could  not  end  me,  left  mc 

maim*d 
Ti.<  dwell  in  presence  of  immortal  youth, 
Immcfftal  a^^e  beside  immortal  youth, 
And  all  I  wa^  in  ashes.     Can  thy  love, 
Thy  beauty,  make  amends,  tho*  even  now, 
i'Ux  over  us,  the  silver  star,  thy  guide, 
>hiDc«  in  those  tremulous  eyes  that  fUl 

with  tears 
To  hear  me  ?    Let  me  go  :  take  back  thy 

gift: 
\\ltT  should  a  man  desire  in  any  way 
T-'  vary  from  the  kindly  race  of  men, 
cV  fia.sA  be)'on<l  the  goal  of  ordinance 
Where  all  shouki  pause,  as  is  most  meet 

Ry  all  ? 

A  s-'ft  air  iaxis  the  cloud  apart ;  there 
cr»mcs 
A   j;I:Tn:>e  i«f  that  dark  world  where  I 

wa>  Uim. 
*n.c   rvre  the  old  m)'&tcrious  glimmer 

\ :  n»    'hy  pure    brows    and    from    thy 

vh.  »ul«lcrs  pure, 
\-  '.  "•■wm  lienting  ^ith  a  heart  renewM. 
Th)   ci.crW   K-pn.-*   tu  rctldcn  thro*    the 

glu<»m, 
T:.y  *»ect   e)cs  brighten  slowly  close  lo 

mine, 
{ re  >'.t  they  blind  the  stars,  and  the  wiM 

team 
'A'^,  h  l-Ac  ihcc,  )'caming  for  thy  yoke, 

ari*e, 
A-  :    ih^kc    the    darkness    from    their 

Ic-rHien*"!  manes, 
.Vr. :  :^at  the  twilight  into  flakes  of  fire. 

!••!  ever  thus  thou  growest  licautiful 
»'■    likncr,    thi-n    lueforc    thine    answer 

given 
>;ant>t.    an<i   thy   tears    arc    on    my 

chcik. 

>\>.y  »i:i  ih'»u  ever  scare  mc  with  thy 
tear*, 
Ag^  make  me  tremble  lest  a  saying  learnt, 

T 


In  days  far-off,  on  that  dark  earth,  be 

true? 
*  The  Gods  themselves  cannot  recall  theii 

gifts.' 

Ay  me  !   ay  mc  !    with  what  another 

heart 
In  days  far-off,  and  with  what  other  eyes 
I  used  to  watch — if  I  be  he  that  watch *d — 
The   lucid  outline  forming  round   thee  j 

saw 
The  dim  curls  kindle  into  sunny  rings  ; 
Changcil   with    thy  mystic  change,  and 

felt  my  blood 
Glow  with  the  glow  that  slowly  crimson'd 

all 
Thy  presence  and   thy  portals,  while  I 

lay, 
Mouth,  forehead,  eyelids,  growing  dewy- 
warm 
With   kisses  balmier   than   half-oi)ening 

buds 
Of  April,   and  could   hear  the  lips  that 

kissM 
WTiispcrinj;  I  knew  not  what  of  v>  ild  and 

sweet, 
Like   that  strange  song   I  heard  AfK)Ilo 

While  llion  like  a  mist  rose  into  towers. 

Vet  hold  me  not  for  ever  in  thine  Ka>t : 
How   can    my   nature    longer    mix    with 

thine  ? 
Coldly  thy  r<»y  shadows  bathe  me,  cold 
Arc  all  thy  lii;hts,  and   cold  my  wiinkled 

feet 
l'|x>n   thy  jjlimmerin^   threshold'',   when 

the  steam 
Floats  up  from  tln^sc  dim  fields  alnnit  the 

homer> 
Of  happy  men   that   have  the  p«twcr   to 

tile, 
And  grassy  barrows  of  the  happier  <lead. 
kelease  me,  and  rt>lnic  me  tn  the  ground  : 
Tliou  setst   all   tliing>,  th«'U  wilt    >ee   my 

grave  : 
Thou    will    renew   thy   lieauty    morn    by 

morn  ; 
I  earth  in  earth  f«>rj;et  the'ie  empty  mtuts, 
And  thee  returi*ing  on  thy  silver  whe.ls. 


LOCKSLEY  HALL. 
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Comrades,  leave  me  here  a  little,  while  >s  yet  lis  euly  inorD  : 
Leave  me  hue,  and  when  you  wMll  me,  sound  upon  the  bogle'l 


Locksl^  Hall,  thai  in  the  distance  overlooks  tbe  sandy  b 
And  ihe  hollow  ocean-ridges  roaring  into  catancUi 


\\1ien  i  dipt  into  the  tul 
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Many  a  morning  on  the  moorland  did  we  hear  the  copses  ring, 
And  her  whisper  throng'd  my  pnlses  with  the  fiUness  of  the  Spring. 

Many  an  evening  by  the  waters  did  we  watch  the  stately  ships, 
And  our  spirits  rush'd  together  at  the  touching  of  the  lips. 

0  my  cousin,  shallow-hearted  I     O  my  Amy,  mine  no  more  ! 

0  the  dreary,  dreary  moorland  I     O  the  barren,  barren  shore  ! 

Falser  than  all  fancy  fathoms,  fidser  than  all  songs  have  sung, 
hippet  to  a  father's  threat,  and  servile  to  a  shrewish  tongue  ! 

Is  it  well  to  wish  thee  happy  ? — having  known  me — to  decline 
On  a  range  of  lower  feelings  and  a  narrower  heart  than  mine  I 

Vet  it  shall  be :  thoa  shalt  lower  to  his  level  day  by  day. 

What  is  fine  within  thee  growing  coarse  to  sympathise  with  clay. 

As  the  husband  is,  the  wife  is :  thou  art  mated  with  a  clown, 

<Vnd  the  grossness  of  his  nature  will  have  weight  to  drag  thee  down. 

He  will  hold  thee,  when  his  passion  shall  have  spent  its  novel  force, 
Something  better  than  his  dog,  a  little  dearer  than  his  horse. 

\\>.at  i<  this  ?  his  eyes  are  heavy  :  think  not  they  arc  glazed  with  wine. 
i'lM  to  him  :  it  is  thy  duty  :  kiss  him  :  take  his  hand  in  thine. 

It  miy  be  my  lord  is  weary,  that  his  brain  is  overwrought : 
.Vjutbc  him  with  thy  finer  fancies,  touch  him  with  thy  lighter  thought- 
He  will  answer  to  the  purpose,  easy  things  to  understand — 
Ik.ttci  thou  wert  dead  before  me,  tho'  I  slew  thee  with  my  hand  ! 

Better  thou  and  I  were  lying,  hidden  from  the  heart's  disgrace, 
koUM  in  one  anothcfs  arms,  and  silent  in  a  last  embrace. 

('ursc«l  \<  the  socbl  wants  that  sin  against  the  strength  of  youth  ! 
CuTNoi  l>c  the  social  lies  that  warp  us  from  the  living  truth  ! 

<'ur*cd  lie  the  sickly  forms  that  err  from  honest  Nature's  rule  ! 
i>"urscti  be  the  gold  that  gilds  the  strailen'd  forehead  of  the  fool  ! 

Well — 'tis  well  that  I  should  bluster  ! — Iladst  thou  less  unworthy  proved— 
Would  to  God — for  I  had  love<l  thee  more  than  ever  wife  was  loved. 

Am  I  mad,  that  I  should  cherish  that  which  l>cars  but  bitter  fruit  ? 

1  mill  pluck  it  from  my  bosom,  tho'  my  heart  be  at  the  root. 

Never,  tho'  my  mortal  summers  to  such  length  of  years  should  come 
As  the  many-winter*d  crow  that  leads  the  clanging;  rookery  home. 

W*hcre  is  comfort  ?  in  division  of  the  records  of  the  mind  ? 

Can  I  port  her  from  herself,  and  love  her.  as  I  knew  her,  kind  ? 


LOCKSLBY  HALL. 


Thi'n  a  hand  shall  pass  before  thee,  pointiiiE  lo  his  drunken  sleep. 
To  lliy  widow'd  mamagc-pillon's,  10  the  Icars  that  Uioa  wilt  vecp. 


I  an  eje  shall  vei  thee,  looking  ancient  kindness  on  thy  pain. 

II  Ihce,  lum  thee  on  thy  pillow  :  get  ihee  to  ihy 


LOCKSLE  Y  HALL,  loi 


Ctn  I  but  relire  in  sadness  ?    I  will  turn  that  earlier  page. 
Hide  me  from  my  deep  emotion,  O  thou  wondrous  Mother-Age ! 

Make  me  feel  the  wild  pnlsation  that  I  felt  before  the  strife, 
\Mien  I  heard  my  days  before  me,  and  the  tumult  of  my  life  ; 

Vcaming  for  the  large  excitement  that  the  coming  years  would  yield, 
Lager-hearted  as  a  boy  when  first  he  leaves  his  father's  field, 

Aod  at  night  along  the  dusky  highway  near  and  nearer  drawn, 
S,^s  in  heaven  the  light  of  London  flaring  like  a  dreary  dawn ; 

And  hit  spirit  leaps  within  him  to  be  gone  before  him  then, 
Underneath  the  light  he  looks  at,  in  among  the  throngs  of  men  : 

Men,  my  brothers,  men  the  workers,  e\'er  reaping  something  new  : 
That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the  things  that  they  shall  do  : 

For  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  could  see. 

Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that  would  be  ; 

Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies  of  magic  sails, 
IMots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  with  costly  bales  ; 

IKifl  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  ami  there  rain'd  a  ghastly  dew 
lr«jm  the  nations'  airy  na\ics  grappling  in  the  central  blue  ; 

.   F.ir  along  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the  south-wind  rusliing  warm, 
. "^ith  the  standards  of  the  pt*oplcs  plunging  thro'  the  thunder-storm  ; 

Till  the  war-drum  throbb'd  no  longer,  and  the  battle-flags  were  furlM 
Jn  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federati<jn  of  the  world. 

Tlicre  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold  a  fretful  realm  in  awe, 
.\ji<i  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  in  universal  law. 

Sj  I  triumphed  ere  my  passion  sweeping  thro'  me  left  me  dry, 

L-ft  nie  «ith  the  (olsied  heart,  and  left  me  with  the  jaundiced  eye  ; 

E>r.  t<»  which  all  order  festers,  all  thinj^s  here  arc  out  of  jt»int  : 
.N.ivncc  movi.'s,  but  .slowly  slowly,  creeping  on  from  pt>int  to  point  : 

S!«.%ily  comes  a  hungry  people,  as  a  li«»n  creepinj^  ni^hcr, 
(ilaie-^  at  one  tliat  no<ls  and  winks  l>ehind  a  slowly-dying  lire. 

Vet  I  doubt  not  thro'  the  ages  one  inrrea>ing  pur]>ose  niUN, 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widcn'd  with  the  prtx-ess  t)f  the  sun«;. 

Whnt  i<.  that  to  him  that  reaps  not  har\est  of  his  youthful  joy^, 
Tho'  the  deep  heart  of  existence  lx:at  for  ever  like  a  l>oy\? 

Knowletlge  comes  but  wis<h»m  lingers,  and  I  linger  on  the  shnn-, 
An<i  the  imiividaal  withers,  and  the  world  is  more  and  more. 


LOCKSLEV  BALL. 


Knowledge  corner  bat  wisdom  lingera,  ud  he  beut  a  Uden  b 
Full  of  sad  eipoience,  movii^  toward  the  sUUness  of  his  lest. 


Or  to  burst  all  links  of  halnl — there  lo  wander  lar  away. 
On  from  island  unto  island  at  the  gateways  of  the  day. 


CODIVA. 
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I  that  nthcr  held  it  better  men  should  perish  one  by  one, 

Than  that  earth  thoold  stand  at  gaze  like  Joshua's  moon  in  Ajalon ! 

Not  in  Tain  the  distance  beacons.     Forward,  forward  let  us  range, 
Let  the  great  world  spin  for  ever  down  the  ringing  grooves  of  dumge. 

Thro*  the  shadow  of  the  globe  we  sweep  into  the  younger  day  : 
Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay. 

Mother-Age  (for  mine  I  knew  not)  help  me  as  when  life  begun  : 

Rift  the  hills,  and  roll  the  waters,  flash  the  lightnings,  weigh  the  Sun. 

0,  I  see  the  crescent  promise  of  my  spirit  hath  not  set. 
Ancient  founts  of  inspiration  well  thro*  all  my  fancy  yet 

Howsoever  these  things  be,  a  long  farewell  to  Locksley  Hall ! 
Now  for  me  the  woods  may  wither,  now  for  me  the  roof-tree  fall. 

Comes  a  vapour  from  the  margin,  blackening  over  heath  and  holt. 
Cramming  all  the  blast  before  it,  in  its  breast  a  thunderbolt. 

Let  it  Call  on  Locksley  Hall,  with  rain  or  hail,  or  fire  or  snow  ; 
For  the  mighty  wind  arises,  roaring  seaward,  and  I  go. 


GODIVA. 

i::tiJfar  the  train  at  Ccventry  ; 
xnn^  ZL'iik  grooms  and  porters  on  the 

1  .J/,  k  the  three  tall  spires  ;  and  there 

I  shaped 
: .  /.':  ■;  .in^ient  L'f^ettd  into  this  : — 
V..!  .jnly  wc,  the  latent  seed  of  Time, 
•  :ncn,  that  in  the  fl>'ing  of  a  wheel 
'!o»  n  the  j>ast,  not  only  we,  that  prate 
rights  and   wrongs  have  lovctl   the 

|ie«'ple  well, 
i  ii<k!he<l  to  see  them  overtaxed ;  but 

ihe 

raorc,  uvl  umlerwcnt,  an<l  overcame^ 

»''man  of  a  thousand  summers  back, 

:i\i,  wife  lo  that  grim  Earl,  who  rule<i 

•'irnrr)-  :  for  when  he  laid  a  tax 

41   hi»   t<mn,   and   all   the   mothers 

tr"*jghi 
ir  chil'iren,  clamouring,  *  If  we  pay, 

«rc  stan^'e  I ' 
sought  her  lord,  an<l  found  him,  where 

he  *tro»le 
»z*  the  hall,  among  his  dogs,  alone, 
>  :iearil  a  foot  before  him,  and  his  hair 


A  yard  l)ehind.     She  told  him  of  their 

tears, 
And  pray*d  him,  *  If  they  pay  this  tax, 

they  starve.* 
W^hereat  he  stared,  replying,  half-amazed, 

*  Vou  would  not  let  your  little  finger  ache 
For  such  as  these  f* — *  But  I  would  die,* 

said  she. 
He  laugh*d,  and  swore  by  Peter  and  by 

Paul  : 
Then  filliped  at  the  diamond  in  her  ear ; 

*  Oh  ay,  ay,  ay,  you  talk  !  ' — *  Alas  1  *  she 

said, 

*  But  prove  me  what  it  is  I  would  not  do.* 
An<l  from  a  heart  as  rough  as  Ksau's  hand, 
1  le  answer VI,  *  Ride  you  naked  thro*  the 

town. 
And  I  roi>eal  it  ;*  andno<lding,  as  in  scorn, 
He  j)aitcd,  with  great  strides  among  his 

dogs. 
So  left  alone,  the  passions  of  her  mind. 
As  winds  from  all  the  compass  shift  and 

blow, 
Made  war  u|>on  each  other  for  an  hour, 
Till  pity  won.     She  sent  a  herahl  forth, 
I  And  l>a<lc  him  cry,  with  sound  of  trumi»et, 

all 
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THE  DAY-DREAM, 


The  hard  condition  ;  but  that  she  would 

loose 
The  people  :  therefore,  as  they  loved  her 

well. 
From  then  till  noon  no  foot  should  pace 

the  street, 

No  eye  look  down,  she  passing ;  but  that  all 
Should    keep    within,    door    shut,    and 

window  barr'd. 
Then  fled  she  to  her  inmost  bower, 

and  there 
Unclasp'd  the  wedde<l  eagles  of  her  belt, 
The  grim  Earl's  gift ;  but  ever  at  a  breath 
She  lingered,  looking  like  a  summer  moon 
Half-dipt  in  cloud  :  anon  she  shook  her 

head. 
And  shower'd  the  rippled  ringlets  to  her 

knee  ; 
Unclad  herself  in  haste  ;  adown  the  stair 
Stole  on  ;  and,  like  a  creeping  sunbeam, 

slid 
From  pillar  unto  pillar,  until  she  reach'd 
The  gateway  ;  there  she  found  her  palfrey 

trapt 
In  purple  blazonVl  with  armorial  gold. 
Then  she  rode  forth,  clothed  on  with 

chastity  : 
The  deep  air  listen 'd  round  her  as  she  rode. 
And  all  the  low  wind  hardly  breathed  for 

fear. 
The  little  wide-mouth'd  heads  upon  the 

spout 
Had  cunning  eyes  to  see  :  the  l>arking  cur 
Made  her  cheek  flame  :  her  palfrey's  foot- 
fall shot 
Light  horrors  thro'  her  pulses  :  the  blind 

walls 
Were   full   of  chinks   and   holes ;    and 

overhead 
Fantastic  gables,  crowding,  stared:  but  she 
Not  less  thro'  all  l)ore  up,  till,  last,  she  saw 
The  white-flower'd  elder-thicket  from  the 

field 
Gleam  thro'  the  Gothic  archway  in  the 

wall. 
Then  she  roilc  back,  clothed  on  with 

chastity  : 
And  one  low  churl,  compact  of  thankless 

earth. 
The  fatal  byword  of  all  years  to  come, 


Boring  a  little  auger-hole  in  fear, 
Peep*d — but  his  eyes,  before  they  bid 

their  will, 
Were  shriveird  into  darkness  in  his  heicl 
And  dropt  before  him.     So  the  Powed^ 

who  wait 
On  noble  deeds,  cancelled  a  sense  mismdj ; 
And  she,  that  knew  not,  pass'd :  and  il 

at  once, 
With  twelve  great  shocks  of  sound,  tht 

shameless  noon 
Was  clash 'd  and  hammer'd  from  ahusdnd 

towers, 
One  after  one  :  but  even  then  she  gun*d 
Her  bower ;  whence  reisming,  robed  ud 

crown'd, 
To  meet  her  lord,  she  took  the  tax  awif 
And  built  herself  an  everlasting  name. 

THE  DAY-DREAM. 

PROLOGUE. 

O  Lady  Flora,  let  me  speak : 

A  pleasant  hour  has  passed  away 
While,  dreaming  on  your  damask  cbe^ 

Tlie  dewy  sister-eyelids  lay. 
As  by  the  lattice  you  reclined, 

I  went  thro'  many  wayward  moods 
To  see  you  dreaming — and,  behind, 

A  summer  crisp  with  shining  woods. 
And  I  too  dream'd,  until  at  last 

Across  my  fancy,  brooding  warm, 
The  reflex  of  a  legend  past, 

And  loosely  settled  into  form. 
And  would  you  have  the  thought  I  had, 

And  sec  the  vision  that  I  saw, 
Then  take  the  broidery-frame,  and  add 

A  crimson  to  the  quaint  Macaw, 
And  I  will  tell  it.     Turn  your  face, 

Nor  look  with  that  too-earnest  eye— 
I'he  rhymes  are  dazzled  from  their  place 

And  order'd  words  asunder  fly. 

THE  SLEEPING  PALACE. 

L 

The  varying  year  with  blade  and  sheaf 
Clothes  and  reclothes  the  happy  plains, 
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Lhe  sap  within  the  leaf, 
fs  the  blood  along  the  veins. 
>wsy  vapours  lightly  curl'd, 
lurmiirs    from   the  meadows 

and  echoes  of  the  world 
Is  folded  in  the  womb. 

II. 

bathes  the  range  of  urns 
7  slanting  terrace-lawn, 
ain  to  his  place  returns 
1  the  garden  lake  withdrawn. 
>ps  the  banner  on  the  tower, 

hall-hearths  the  festal  fires, 
x:k  in  his  laurel  bower, 
XTOt  in  his  gilded  wires. 

III. 

nting  martins  warm  their  eggs  : 
ie,  in  those  the  life  is  stayed. 
tics  from  the  golden  pegs 

sleepily  :  no  sound  Ls  made, 

of  a  gnat  that  sings, 
ike  a  picture  scemeth  all 
■sc  old  portraits  of  old  kings, 
batch  the  sleepers  from  the  wall. 

IV. 

the  Butler  with  a  flask 
:-n  his  knees,  half-drain'd  ;  and 
lere 

kled  steward  at  his  task, 
aid-of-honour  blooming  fair  ; 
r  has  caught  her  hand  in  his  : 
ps  are  sever'd  as  to  speak  : 
are  pouted  to  a  kiss  : 
ush  is  fix'd  upon  her  check. 

V. 

be  hundred  summers  pass, 
i^ms,  that  thro'  the  Oriel  shine, 
isms  in  every  carven  glass, 
eaker  brimm*d  with  noble  wine, 
on  at  the  banquet  sleeps, 
faces  gather'd  in  a  ring, 
the  king  reposing  keeps. 
1st  have  Iwen  a  jovial  king. 


VI. 

All  round  a  hedge  opshoots,  and  shows 

At  distance  like  a  little  wood  ; 
Thorns,  ivies,  woodbine,  mistletoes. 

And  grapes  with  bunches  red  as  blood ; 
All  creeping  plants,  a  wall  of  green 

Close-matted,  bur  and  brake  and  briar, 
And  glimpsing  over  these,  just  seen, 

High  up,  the  topmost  palace  spire. 

VII. 

When  will  the  hundred  summers  die. 

And  thought  and  time  be  bom  again, 
And  newer  knowledge,  drawing  nigh. 

Bring  truth  that  sways  the  soul  of  men  ? 
Here  all  things  in  their  place  remain. 

As  all  were  order'd,  ages  since. 
Come,  Care  and  Pleasure,  Hope  and  Pain, 

And  bring  the  fated  fairy  Prince. 


THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTY. 

I. 

Year  after  year  unto  her  feet. 

She  lying  on  her  couch  alone, 
Across  the  purple  coverlet. 

The  maiden's  jet-black  hair  has  grown, 
On  cither  side  her  tranced  form 

Forth  streaming  from  a  braid  of  pearl  : 
The  slumbrous  light  is  rich  and  warm, 

And  moves  not  on  the  roundetl  curl. 

II. 

Tlie  silk  star-broider'd  cuvcrli«l 

Unto  her  liml)S  itself  doth  mould 
I-inguidly  ever  ;  and,  amid 

Iler    full    black    ringlets    downward 
roird, 
Cilows  forth  each  softly -shadow 'd  arm 

\Viih  bracelets  of  the  diamond  bright  : 
Her  constant  l)eaiity  doth  inform 

Stillness  with  love,  and  day  with  light. 

III. 

She  sleeps :  her  breathings  are  not  heard 
In  palace  chambers  far  a])art. 

The  fragrant  tresses  are  not  stirr'd 
That  lie  upon  her  charmed  heart. 


THE  DA  Y'DREaM. 


She  sleeps  :  on  either  hand  upswells 
The    gold  -  fHoged    pillow    lightly 

She  sleeps,  nor  dreams,  bul  ever  dwells 
A  perfect  forni  in  perfect  test. 

THE  ARRIVAL 


Au.  pTcdom  thii^i,  discOTer'd  lale. 
To  those  thai  seek  them  issue  forth  ; 

For  lore  in  sequel  works  with  fale. 
And    draws    the  veil    froni    hidden 

He  travels  Tbt  Irom  other  skies — 
His  mantle  gliilers  oo  the  rocks— 

A  fairy  Prince,  with  joyful  eyes. 
And  lighter -footed  than  the  fox. 


and  the  bones  of  those 


His  spiril  Sutlers  like  a  lark. 

He  Sloops — to  kiss  her — on  his  fcne 

'  Love,  if  thy  tresses  \x  so  dajk. 
How  dark  those  hidden  eyes  mnst  be 

THE  REVIVAL. 


A  TOUCH,  B  kiss  I  the  charm  was  so^ 

There  rose  a  noise  of  strikine  clocks, 
And  feet  that  ran,  and  doors  that  cbpt 

And  burking  di^s,  and  crowing  coa 
A  fuller  light  illQiniaed  all, 

A  breeic  thro'  all  the  gatden  swept, 
A  sudden  bubbub  shook  the  hall. 

And  silly  feet  the  fountain  leapt. 


The  hedge  broke  in,  the  banner  blew. 
The  buller  drank,  the  slewnid  scnwf ( 

The  fire  shot  up,  the  martin  flew. 
The    parrot    scream'd,    the    pcaooc 

«[uaird, 
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ElE  DEPARTURE. 


*T  lorer's  aim  she  leant, 
(nd  her  waist  she  felt  it  fold, 
TOSS  the  hills  they  went 
new  world  which  is  the  old  : 
\  hills,  and  far  away 

their  utmost  purple  rim, 

into  the  dying  day 
ppy  Driocess  followed  him. 


II. 

I  another  hundred  years, 
lor  such  another  kiss  ;' 
for  erer,  love,*  she  hears, 
\  *twas  such  as  this  and  this/ 
them  many  a  sliding  star, 
my  a  merry  wind  was  borne, 
imM  thro*  many  a  golden  bar, 
ilight  melted  into  mom. 

III. 

>ng  laid  in  happy  sleep  !* 
^  slc«p,  that  lightly  fleil  1 ' 
kisA,  that  woke  thy  sleep  !' 
thy  kis6  would  wake  the  dead  I 
hem  many  a  flowing  range 
ar  buoy'd  the  crescent -bark, 
Lhro'  many  a  rosy  change, 
ight  dic<l  into  the  dark. 

IV. 

1  ikummcrs  !  can  it  be  ? 
tbcrg*»c?»t  thou,  tell  mc  where?' 
f  father's  court  with  me, 
:  arc  greater  wonders  there' 
e  hills,  an<l  far  away 
heir  utmost  purple  rim, 
niijhl,  across  the  day, 
ihe  world  she  foUow'd  him. 

MORAL. 

I. 

lora,  take  my  lay, 
u  find  no  mf»ral  there, 
any  glass  an<l  say, 
ral  is  in  being  fair. 


Oh,  to  what  uses  shall  we  put 

The  wildweed-flower  that  simply  blows? 
And  is  there  any  moral  shut 

Within  the  bosom  of  the  rose  ? 

II. 

But  any  man  that  walks  the  mead. 

In  bud  or  blade,  or  bloom,  may  find, 
According  as  his  humours  lead, 

A  meaning  suited  to  his  mind. 
And  liberal  applications  lie 

In  Art  like  Nature,  dearest  friend ; 
So  'twere  to  cramp  its  use,  if  I 

Should  hook  it  to  some  useful  end. 

L»ENVOI. 

I. 

You  shake  your  head.    A  random  string 

Your  finer  female  sense  offends. 
Well — were  it  not  a  pleasant  thing 

To  fall  asleep  with  all  one's  friends ; 
To  pass  with  all  our  social  ties 

To  silence  from  the  paths  of  men  ; 
And  every  hundred  years  to  rise 

And  learn  the  world,  and  sleep  again  ; 
To  sleep  thro'  terms  of  mighty  wars. 

And  wake  on  science  grown  to  more, 
On  secrets  of  the  brain,  the  stars. 

As  wild  as  aught  of  fairy  lore  ; 
And  all  that  else  the  years  will  show, 

The  Poet-forms  of  stronger  hours. 
The  vast  Repulilics  that  may  grow, 

The  Federations  and  the  Powers  ; 
Titanic  forces  taking  birth 

In  divers  seasons,  divers  climes  ; 
For  we  are  Ancients  of  the  earth. 

And  in  the  morning  of  the  limes. 

II. 

So  sleeping,  so  aroused  from  sleep 
Thro'  sunny  decads  new  and  strange, 

Or  gay  (juinquenniads  would  we  reap 
The  flower  and  quintessence  of  change. 

III. 

Ah,  yet  would  I — and  would  I  might  I 
So  much  ynur  eyes  my  fancy  lake — 

lie  still  the  first  to  leap  to  light 

That  I  might  kiss  those  eyes  awake  1 


For,  am  I  light,  or  am  1  wiong, 

To  choose  yooi  own  yoa  did  not  care 
You'd  have  my  moral  from  the  toDE, 

And  I  will  take  my  pleuuie  theie : 
And,  am  I  light  or  am  I  wrong, 

Nfy  fancy,  ranging  lhn>'  and  ibro'. 
To  search  a  meaning  ior  the  MOg, 

Perforce  wili  still  revert  to  you ; 
Nor  iinds  a  closer  truth  than  Ihis 

All-graceful  bead,  so  richly  euri'd, 
And  evcimore  a  cosily  kiss 

The  prelude  to  some  btighln  world. 


For  since  the  lime  when  Adam  first 

Embraced  bis  Eve  in  bappy  hour. 
And  eveiy  Mid  of  Eden  bum 

In  carol,  every  bud  to  flower, 
\Vhal   eyes,  like    Ihine,   have  wsiken'd 
hopes, 

What    lips,    like    thine,    so   sweetly 
join'd  ? 
Where  on  (he  double  rosebud  droops 

The  fulness  ofrhe  yienm-e  miml  ; 


AMPHION. 

My  father  lelt  a  park  to  ise. 
But  11  is  wild  and  barren, 
k  garden  loo  with  scarce  a  lire. 

And  wasler  than  a  warren  : 
Vet  say  the  neJghboun  when  they  calk 

t  bad  but  good  land. 
And  in  it  is  the  germ  of  all 

That  grows  within  the  woodbod. 

O  had  I  lived  when  song  was  greil 

In  days  of  old  Amphion, 
Uul  la'en  nty  fiddle  to  Ibe  gate, 
Ndi  cared  foi  seed  or  scion  I 
And  had  I  lived  when  song  was  gial, 

And  legs  of  trees  were  limber, 
ind  la'en  my  fiddle  to  the  gate. 
And  fiddled  in  the  timber  I 

"Tis  said  he  had  a  tuneful  tongw^ 

Such  hopjiy  intonation. 
Wherever  he  sal  down  and  sung 
Bmi(.Il  plan  la  I 
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me  breaking  from  the  vine, 
strcain*d  out  to  follow, 
.ng  rosin,  plump*d  the  pine 
xiy  a  cloudy  hollow. 

it  ft  sight  to  see, 
re  his  song  was  ended, 
^^reat  Undsli]),  tree  by  tree, 
itnr-side  descended  ; 
rrds  from  the  mountain-eaves 
.own,  half-pleased,  half-fright- 

•» 

lUmt  the  drunken  leaves 

lom  sunshine  lighten*d  ! 

first  was  fresh  to  men, 
it(>n  nk  ithout  measure  ; 
an<i  so  flexile  then, 
ed  her  at  your  pleasure. 
t,    my    fiddle !    shake    the 


.e  her  dance  attendance  ; 
,  and  Ntir  the  stiff- sot  sprigs, 
rhou^  riM>ts  and  tendons. 

:n  ^urli  a  l>ra5>sy  age 
II  •:  im-vc  .1  thi^llc  ; 
.  j.rr«  »w  N  in  the  hedge 
r.-wcr  to  my  whittle  ; 
,.<^xt,  when  thrcc-|»artNsick 
•.jmming  and  with  scraping, 
.erhaus  fmm  the  rick, 
.i\c  f'xen  gaping. 

.  !?  .It  I  hear  ?  a  st>und 

-]  y  ci»iin-<d  j>lcadinjj  ; 

'l.-»  m  my  ncighU»ur\  ground, 

!'rn  MiiM-s  rending. 

r-''Aii:c  Treatises, 

fk-  I'H  <i.irdening  thro'  there, 

•  K  ««f  frnn^planting  trees 

a>  if  ;h«-y  grew  there. 

'  \  Mi— <-»  !  how  they  prosc 
',.  -  «f  tmvtird  seamen, 
)«u  sli{'>  of  all  that  grows 
.'land  to  Win  I)icmen. 
:n  ar!*>urN  dipt  and  cut, 
)■;,  fadc«l  pl.ices, 
'f  tropic  summer  shut 
■m'd  in  crystal  rases. 


But  these,  tho'  fed  with  careful  dirt, 

Are  neither  green  nor  sappy  ; 
Half-conscious  of  the  garden -squirt. 

The  spindlings  look  unhappy. 
Better  to  me  the  meanest  weed 

That  blows  u|x)n  its  mountain, 
'llic  vilest  herb  that  runs  to  seed 

l^ide  its  native  fountain. 

And  I  must  work  thro*  months  of  toil. 

And  years  of  cultivation, 
Uixjn  my  proper  patch  of  soil 

To  grow  my  own  plantation. 
I'll  take  the  showers  as  they  fall, 

I  will  not  vex  my  bosom  : 
Enough  if  at  the  end  of  all 

A  little  garden  blossom. 


ST.  AGNES'  EVE. 

Dekp  on  the  convent-roof  the  snows 

Are  sparkling  to  the  m(K)n  : 
My  breath  to  heaven  like  vapour  goes  : 

May  my  soul  follow  s<M)n  ! 
The  sha(l<»ws  of  the  convent -towers 

Slant  down  the  snowy  sward, 
Still  creeping  with  the  creeping  hours 

That  lead  mc  to  my  Lord  : 
Make  Thou  my  spirit  pure  and  clear 

As  are  the  frosty  skies, 
Or  this  first  snowdrop  of  the  year 

That  in  my  bosom  lies. 

As  these  white  robes  are  soil'd  and  dark. 

To  yonder  shinin<;  ground  ; 
As  this  pale  taper's  earthly  spark, 

To  )on<lir  ardent  lound  ; 
So  shows  my  soul  Ufore  the  l^mb, 

My  spirit  l>efore  Thee; 
So  in  mine  earthly  house  I  am, 

To  tliat  I  hope  to  ho. 
Ihcak  up  the  heaven>,  <)  I.oid  I  and  far. 

Thro'  all  yon  starli^;ht  kreii, 
I'raw  me,  thy  hride,  a  j^littrrinj^  star. 

In  raiment  white  .md  clean. 

lie  lifts  me  to  the  polden  doors  ; 

The  fla-^he-i  come  and  p)  ; 
All  heaven  bursts  her  starry  floors, 

And  strows  her  lijjhts  below. 


S/g  GALABAD. 


And  deepens  on  and  up  !   Ihe  g*lcs 

KoU  back,  and  far  wkhin 
For  me  the  Heavenly  Bridepoom  wails, 

To  make  me  pure  of  sin. 
The  sabbaths  of  Etemily, 

One  sabbath  deep  and  wide — 
A  light  upon  the  shining  sea — 

The  Bridegroom  with  his  bride  1 

SIR  GALAHAD. 

Mrpwdhladc  caires  the  casqnes  of  men, 

My  lough  lance  Ihruslelh  sure, 
My  strenglh  is  as  the  slrcogth  often. 

Because  my  heart  Ls  pure. 
The  shattering  irumpet  shrillelh  high. 

The  hiini  brands  shiver  on  the  steei, 
The  splinlcr'd  spcai-shafts  crack  and  fly, 

The  horse  and  rider  red  : 
'ITiey  reel,  Ihey  roll  in  clanging  lists. 

And  when  the  tide  of  combat  stands, 
Perfume  and  flowers  fall  in  showers. 

That  lightly  rain  Iroin  ladies'  hands. 


\<v<Vi  lh,il  bdie*  Ijcnil 


Sometimes  on  lonely  m 

I  find  a  magic  bark  ; 
I  leap  on  board  :  no  h' 

I  float  till  all  is  duk. 
A  gentle  sound,  an  awful  lighl  I 

Three  angels  bear  llie  holy  Grail : 
With  folded  feet,  in  stoles  of  white. 

On  sleeping  vrings  thej  saiL 
Ah,  ble^ed  vision  I  blood  of  God  I 

My  spirit  beats  her  roorlal  bsn, 
As  down  dark  lides  ihe  glory  slides. 

And  star-like  mingles  nith  the  stui 

When  on  my  goodly  char|^  borne 

Thro'  dreaming  towns  I  go. 
The    cock    crows    era    the  Chiislmi 

The  streets  are  dumb  with  snow. 
The  tempest  crackles  on  the  leads. 
And,  ringing,  springs  from  braitd  ami 

But  o'er  the  dark  a  gloty  spreads. 
And  gilds  the  driving  hail. 

I  leave  the  plain,  I  climb  the  h«^; 
••     '     inchy  thicket  sKUeryleM:.; 


EDWARD  GRA  Y. 


Ill 


I  hoitel,  hall*  and  grange; 
idge  and  ford,  bj  park  and  pale, 
*d  I  ride,  whatever  betide, 

I  find  the  bolj  GraiL 

EDWARD  GRAY. 

Emma  Moreland  of  jronder  town 
me  walking  on  yonder  way, 
iTc  joQ  kxt  your  heart  ?*  she  said ; 
I  are  yon  married   yet,  Edward 
Gray?' 

iUnma  Moreland  spoke  to  me  : 
'\y  weeping  I  tamM  away  : 
Emma  Moreland,  love  no  more 
looch  the  heart  of  Exlward  Gray. 

Adair  she  lored  me  well, 
ist  her  father's  and  mother's  will : 
I  sat  for  an  hour  and  wept, 
ilcn*s  grave,  on  the  windy  hilL 

c  was,  an<l  I  thought  her  cold  ; 
ghi  her  pn  tw\^  and  fled  over  the  sea ; 
mxs  with  folly  ami  spite, 
\  Ellen  Adair  was  dying  for  me. 

cruel  the  words  I  said  ! 
ly  came  the)'  lack  to-day  : 
:  t'x>  >Iight  and  fickle/*  I  said, 
rouble  the  heart  of  Edward  Gray." 

I  put  my  face  in  the  grass — 
;<rM,  •*  Liiiten  to  my  despair  : 
mc  of  all  I  did  : 
;  a  little,  Ellen  Adair  !' 


i»» 


!  trw.ik  a  pencil,  and  wrote 

ke  m^^sy  ^tonc,  as  I  lay, 

Vics  the  NkIv  of  Ellen  Adair  ; 

lerc  the  heart  of  Edward  Gray  ! " 

nar  come,  an<l  love  may  go, 
■^y,  like  a  bird,  from  tree  to  tree  ; 
II  lore  no  more,  no  more, 
lllrn  Adair  come  (jack  to  me. 

r  wept  I  over  the  stone  : 
ly  mecping  I  tum'd  away  : 
es  the  body  of  Ellen  Adair  1 
here  the  heart  of  Exlward  Gray  !* 


WILL  WATERPROOF'S 
LYRICAL    MONOLOGUE. 

MADE  AT  THE  COCK. 

0  PLUMP  head-waiter  at  The  Cock, 
To  which  I  most  resort. 

How  goes  the  time  ?  *Tis  five  o'clock. 

Go  fetch  a  pint  of  port : 
But  let  it  not  be  such  as  that 

You  set  before  chance-comers, 
But  such  whose  father-grape  grew  fat 

On  Lusitanian  summers. 

No  vain  libation  to  the  Muse, 

But  may  she  still  be  kind. 
And  whisper  lovely  words,  and  use 

Her  influence  on  the  mind. 
To  make  me  write  my  random  rhymes. 

Ere  they  be  half-forgotten  ; 
Nor  add  and  alter,  many  times. 

Till  all  be  ripe  and  rotten. 

1  pledge  her,  and  she  comes  and  dips 

Iler  laurel  in  the  wine. 
And  lays  it  thrice  upon  my  lips, 

These  favour'd  lips  of  mine  ; 
Until  the  charm  have  power  to  make 

New  lifeblood  warm  the  bosom, 
And  barren  commonplaces  break 

In  full  and  kindly  blossom. 

I  plcilge  her  silent  at  the  Ijoard  ; 

llcr  gradual  fingers  steal 
Atwl  touch  u|x)n  the  master-chord 

Of  all  I  fell  and  feel. 
Old  wishes,  ghosts  of  broken  plans, 

And  phantom  ho|x?s  assemble  ; 
And  that  child's  heart  within  the  man's 

H<^ins  to  move  and  tremble. 

Thro'  many  an  hour  of  summer  suns. 

By  many  pleasant  ways, 
Against  its  fountain  upward  runs 

The  current  of  my  day's  : 
I  kiss  the  lips  I  once  have  kissM  ; 

The  gas-light  wavers  dimmer  ; 
Ami  softly,  thro'  a  vinous  mist, 

My  colJ'^F^  friendsliii>s  glimmer. 
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I  grow  in  worlh,  and  wil,  and  sense, 

Unlmiling  crilic-pcn. 
Or  lha[  eternal  want  of  |tence, 

Which  vexes  i>uhlic  men, 
WTlo  hold  iheir  hnndi  lo  all,  and  cty 

For  [hat  which  all  deny  them — 
Who  swee|>  the  croBsii^s,  wet  or  dry. 

And  all  Ihc  H-orUt  tjo  by  them. 

Ah  yet,  thu'  all  die  world  forsake, 

Tho'  forlune  clip  my  wings, 
I  ¥rill  not  cramp  my  heart,  nor  take 

H>lf-vie«s  of  men  and  things. 
Let  Whig  and  Tory  Mir  their  blood  ; 

There  must  be  stormy  weather  ; 
Bui  for  some  true  result  of  good 

All  parlies  work  leather. 

Let  there  b«  thistles,  there  arc  gia.pa  ; 

If  old  things,  there  are  new  ; 
Ten  thousand  broken  lights  and  shapes. 

Vet  glimpses  of  the  tme. 
IsX  raffs  be  rife  in  prose  and  rhyme. 
We  lack  not  rhymes 


Which  bears  a  sesiwn'd  brain  aboM, 

Unsubject  to  confhsion, 
Tho'  soak'd  and  satunte,  oat  and  cnl 

Thro'  eveiy  convolution. 


For  I  am  of  a 

With  many  kinsmen  gay. 
Where  long  and  largely  we  canxue 

As  who  shall  say  me  nay : 
Each  month,  o  binh-doy  coming  on. 

We  drink  defying  troablc, 
Jr  sometimes  Iwo  would  meet  in  ok 
And  then  we  drank  it  double ; 


\\'hether  the  Tiiil;4^  yet  nnkepi. 

Had  relish  liery.new. 
Or  elbow-deep  in  sawdust,  slept. 

As  old  as  Waterioo  ; 
Dr  slow'd,  when  classic  Carming  dieil 

In  musty  bins  and  chamlvis, 
Had  cast  upon  its  crusty  sde 

The  gloom  of  ten  Decembers. 
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A  priTate  life  was  all  his  joy, 

Till  in  a  court  he  saw 
A  Sfiincthing-pottle-hodied  boy 

That  knuckled  at  the  taw  : 
lie  ^toop'd  and  clutched  him,  fair  and 
good, 

(lew  o%-er  roof  and  casement : 
Hi«  brothers  of  the  weather  stood 

S:ock -still  for  sheer  amazement. 

Bat  he,  by  farmstead,  thorpe  and  spire, 

.\n<i  followed  with  acclaims, 
A  sign  to  many  a  staring  shire 

Came  crowing  over  Thames. 
Right  down  by  smoky  PauFs  they  bore, 

'I'll!,  where  the  street  grows  straiten, 
i.>nc  fix*d  for  ever  at  the  door. 

And  one  became  head-waiter. 


Tu!  whither  would  my  fancy  go  ? 

1I«^-  out  of  place  she  makes 
"n.c  violet  of  a  legend  blow 

Air.'  ng  the  cho]>s  and  steaks  I 
T  •  !  Jt  a  steward  of  the  can, 

<  'ii-  vhade  niorc  jilump  than  common  ; 
A*    --:  and  mere  a  semng-man 

A",  my  l«i»rn  of  woman. 

I  r-.r.^fl  t'*r»  hii;h  :  mhat  draws  me  down 

In!"  !lic  common  <lav? 
I'  ir  :hc  wcijiht  ui*  that  half-crown, 

Which  I  iholl  have  to  pay? 
\  ■'.  "..iMtfhinjj  duller  than  at  first, 

N-r  uhi»IIy  cr>mfortaMe, 
1  --•.  n:y  ciLpty  t;la.>s  reverscti, 

Ar.i  thrumming  on  the  table  : 

Hilf  frarful  that,  i»ith  «^lf  at  strife, 

I  !  .kc  nn-sclf  to  task  ; 
I  A'*  -f  th*.'  txilncsii  of  my  life 

I  ItJix '•  an  empty  flask  : 
i    r  I  h-nl  hope,  by  something  rare 

I   •  J  r.i\c  my<»clf  a  |>oel : 
I  .*.  w^  lie  1  pLn  and  plan,  my  hair 

Ii  ^ray  before  I  know  it. 

• 

>•  f.if'-i  It  since  the  years  began, 

T»l  :;:ey  lie  galhcrM  up ;    • 
Tl.e  tr^rh,  that  rtiri  the  flowing  can, 

U  lil  haunt  the  vacant  cup  : 


And  others'  follies  teach  us  not, 
Nor  much  their  wisdom  teaches  ; 

And  most,  of  sterling  worth,  is  what 
Our  own  experience  preaches. 

Ah,  let  the  rusty  theme  alone  ! 

We  know  not  what  we  know. 
But  for  my  pleasant  hour,  *tis  gone  ; 

'Tis  gone,  and  let  it  go. 
^Tis  gone  :  a  thousand  such  have  slipt 

Away  from  my  embraces. 
And  fairn  into  the  dusty  crypt 

Of  darken'd  forms  and  faces. 

(io,  therefore,  thou  !  thy  betters  went 

Ix>ng  since,  and  came  no  more  ; 
With  peals  of  genial  clamour  sent 

From  many  a  tavern-door. 
With  twisted  quirks  and  happy  hits. 

From  misty  men  of  letters  ; 
The  tavern-hours  of  mighty  wits — 

Thine  elders  and  thy  betters. 

Hours,  when  the  Pott's  wortls  and  looks 

llatl  yet  their  native  glow  : 
Nor  yet  the  fear  of  little  books 

Ha<l  made  him  talk  for  show  ; 
I'ut,  all  his  vast  heait  sherris-warmM, 

lie  llashVl  his  random  speeches, 
Kre  days,  that  deal  in  ana,  swarmM 

His  literary  leeches. 

S<i  mix  for  ever  with  the  past, 

Like  all  ^ood  tliinj^s  on  earth  I 
For   sIjouM    1    prize    thee,   couhKt    thou 
la>t, 

At  half  thy  real  worth  } 
1  holil  it  i;«)<)d,  goinl  thinj;s  ^houM  pass: 

With  time  1  will  not  niiarrel  : 
It  i>  but  yonder  empty  ^la^s 

That  makes  me  inau<llin-moral. 


Head-waiter  of  the  chop-house  here, 

To  which  1  tuonI  rc>«>rt, 
I  too  mu-t  j>.ut  ;   I  holfl  thee  dear 

lor  tl»:H  ^o'xl  jiiit  of  |M)rt. 
For  iImn,  lh««ii  A\.\\\  fri»m  all  things  suck 

Marr<»w  ol  ni:rth  and  l.iuj;htrr  ; 
And  wlicrc>oe\i  thou  mt>vi*,  g<MHl  luck 

Shall  tling  her  old  sht>e  after. 

I 


LADY  CLARE. 


But  than  will  ncrcr  move  fraro  hence. 

The  sphere  thy  &te  iltots  : 
Thy  latter  days  incieased  with  pence 

Go  do«m  among  Ihc  pols  : 
Tboa  batlensl  by  the  gieasy  gleam 

Id  hiimu  of  hungry  snneis. 
Old  boies,  lirdcd  with  the  steam 

Of  thirty  theusuid  djnneis. 

We  TtcI,  we  rumc,  would  shiR  our  skiu^i, 

Would  qunrrel  with  out  lot ; 
Thy  care  ii.  under  poliih'd  tins. 

To  serve  the  hot-and-hot ; 
To  come  and  go,  and  come  afiain, 

Retuming  like  the  pen-it, 
And  wMch'd  by  silent  gentlemen. 

That  Iriflc  with  the  CrueL 

Live  long,  ere  from  thy  topmost  hexi 

The  ihick-scE  hazel  dies  ; 
Long,  ere  the  hateful  crow  shall  tread 

The  corners  of  thine  eyes  i 
Live  long,  nor  (eel  in  head  or  chest 

Our  cbanseful  equinoxes, 
Till  mellow  Heath,  like  some  late  guest, 


■O  God   be   thank'dl'    said  Abn  Uu 

'  That  all  comes  round  so  just  and  fair 
Lord  Ronald  ti  heir  of  all  your  koidt, 
And  you  are  not  the  I^y  Clare.* 


Said  Lady  Clare,   'that   je  qxak  » 

wild?" 

'  As  Cod's  above.'  said  Alice  llic  Dmse^ 
'  I  speak  the  truth  ;  you  are  mjr  ehiU. 

'The  old    Earl's  daughter  died  at  « 

I  speak  the  truth,  as  I  live  by  bread  1 

I  burie«i  hei  like  my  own  sweet  child. 
And  put  my  child  in  her  slcod.' 


THE  CAPTAIN, 
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*  YcC  pre  one  kiss  to  yoar  mother  dear  ! 
Alas,  my  child,  I  simi'd  for  thee.' 

0  mother,  mother,  mother/  she  said, 

*  So  strange  it  seems  to  me. 

'  Yet  here's  a  kiss  for  my  mother  dear, 
My  mother  dear,  if  this  be  so, 

Axkd  lay  your  hand  upon  my  head. 
And  bless  me,  mother,  ere  I  go.* 

She  clad  herself  in  a  russet  gown, 
She  was  no  longer  Lady  Clare  : 

She  went  by  dale,  and  she  went  by  down, 
With  a  single  rose  in  her  hair. 

The  lily-white  doe   Lord   Ronald   hod 
brought 

Leapt  up  from  where  she  lay, 
Drript  her  head  in  the  maiden's  hand, 

AJod  foUow*d  her  all  the  way. 

TK>wn  stept  Lord  Ronald  from  his  tower : 

*  O  Lady  Clare,  you  shame  your  worth  ! 
W  y.y  cumc  you  drest  like  a  village  maid, 

Thit  are  the  flower  of  the  earth  ?' 

'  It'  I  ci>me  drest  like  a  village  maid, 
1  ::m  hut  x<^  my  fortunes  are  : 

1  z.T.\  a  beggar  l)om/  she  said, 

'  An<l  not  the  Lady  Clare.' 

*  \'\\y  me  no  tricks,'  said  Lord  Ronald, 

*  h'tr  I  am  yours  in  word  and  in  deed. 
i't^y  nie  no  triclcs/  said  Ix)rd  Ronald, 

*  Your  riddle  is  hard  to  read.' 

O  aivl  prou<il3r  stood  she  up ! 

11^  heart  within  her  did  not  fail  : 
>hc  lor>k'd  into  I»rd  Ronald^s  ej'cs, 

And  told  him  all  her  nurse's  tale. 

1 1?  laugh 'd  a  laugh  of  merry  scorn  : 
He  turned  and   kiss'd  her  where  she 
fttoofi : 
If  ycHi  arc  not  the  heiress  bom, 
Aa'I  I,*  said  he,  *the  next  in  blood — 

*  If  rrw  are  nr>t  the  heiress  bom, 

Anl  I.'  said  he,  *  the  lawful  heir, 
Wc  t«u  will  wed  to-morrow  mom. 
And  you  shall  sHll  be  Lady  Clare.' 


THE  CAPTAIN. 

A  LEGEND  OF  THE  NAVY. 

He  that  only  rules  by  terror 

Doeth  grievous  wrong. 
Deep  as  Hell  I  count  his  error. 

Let  him  hear  my  song. 
Hrave  the  Captain  was  :  the  seamen 

Made  a  gallant  crew, 
Gallant  sons  of  English  freemen. 

Sailors  bold  and  true. 
But  they  hated  his  oppression. 

Stem  he  was  and  rash  ; 
So  for  every  light  transgression 

Doom'd  them  to  the  lash. 
Day  by  day  more  harsh  and  aruel 

Seem'd  the  Captain's  mood. 
Secret  wrath  like  smother'd  fuel 

Burnt  in  each  man's  blood. 
Yet  he  hoped  to  purchase  glory, 

Hoped  to  make  the  name 
Of  his  vessel  great  in  story, 

WTieresoc'er  he  came. 
So  I  hey  past  by  capes  and  islands. 

Many  a  harlx)ur-mouth, 
Sailing  under  palmy  highlands 

Far  within  the  South. 
On  a  day  when  they  were  going 

O'er  the  lone  expanse. 
In  the  north,  her  canvas  flowing, 

Rose  a  ship  of  France. 
Then  the  Captain's  colour  heighten'd. 

Joyful  came  his  sixrech  : 
Hut  a  cloudy  gladness  lighlen'd 

In  the  eyes  of  each. 
•  Chase,'  he  said  :    the  ship   flew  for- 
ward. 

And  the  wind  did  blow  ; 
Stately,  lightly,  went  she  Norward, 

Till  she  near'd  the  foe. 
Then  they  look'd  at  him  they  hated, 

Had  what  they  desired  : 
.Mule  with  folde<l  arms  they  waited — 

Not  a  gun  was  fired. 
IJul  they  heard  the  focman's  thunder 

Roaring  out  their  doom  ; 
All  the  air  was  torn  in  sunder, 

Crashing  went  the  boom. 


ii6 


THE  LORD  OF  BURLEIGH. 


Spais-weresplioter'd,  decks  were  shtllet'il, 

BoUets  fell  like  rain  ; 
Over  mast  and  deck  wete  scatlei'd 

Blood  and  bnuns  of  men. 
Sparswcrcaplinlct'd;  decks  were  broken : 

Erery  mother's  son — 
Down  Ihey  drapl — no  woid  was  spoken — 

Each  beside  bis  gun. 
On  Ihe  decks  as  they  were  lying, 

Were  their  faces  grini. 
In  their  blood,  as  they  lay  dyin& 

Did  they  smile  on  him. 
Those,  in  whom  he  had  reliance 

Cor  his  noble  nime. 
With  one  smile  ofsull  defiance 

Sold  him  onto  shame. 
Shame  and  wrath  his  heart  confounded. 

Pale  he  lum'd  and  red. 
Till  himself  was  deadly  wounded 

Falling  on  the  dead. 
Dismal  enor  !  fearfut  slaoghter  1 

Years  have  wonder'd  by. 
Side  by  side  beneath  the  wnta 
d  Captain  lie ; 


Snmmei  woods,  about  tbem  blowing, 

Made  a  mnrmiiT  in  the  land. 
From  deep  thought  himself  he  ronsa, 

^ays  to  her  that  lores  him  well, 
'  Let  \a  sec  these  handsome  houses 

Where  the  wealthy  Doblei  dwdL' 
So  she  goes  by  him  attended. 

Hears  him  lovingly  converse 
Sees  whatever  fair  Kad  splendid 

Lay  betwixt  his  home  ajid  heis  ; 
Porks  with  oak  and  cbeslnut  shady. 

Parks  and  order'd  ganJens  gnal. 
Ancient  homes  of  lord  and  lady, 

UblII  for  pleasure  and  (or  stale. 
All  he  shows  her  makes  luoi  dsrei 

Evermore  she  seems  to  gaie 
On  that  cottage  growing  ncairr. 

Where  ihey  twun  will  spend  tbeitdiTi 
O  but  she  will  love  biia  truly  I 

He  shall  have  a  cheerful  home  ; 
She  will  order  all  things  duly, 

\Vhen  bencdlh  his  roof  Ihef  eomc 
Thus  her  heart  rejoices  greatly. 

Till  a  gateway  she  disceilix 
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strove  against  her  weakness, 
»*  at  times  her  spirit  sank  : 
d  her  heart  with  woman's  meekness 
all  duties  of  her  rank  : 
gentle  consort  made  he, 
1  her  gentle  mind  was  such 
&he  grew  a  noble  lady, 
\  the  people  loved  her  much, 
trouble  weighed  upon  her, 
d  perplexM  her,  night  and  mom, 
the  Ixxrthcn  of  an  honour 
to  which  she  was  not  bom. 
*hc  grew,  and  ever  fainter, 
(1  she  rourmurM,  *  Oh,  that  he 
4>nce  more  that  landscape-painter, 
sich  did  win  my  heart  from  me  ! ' 
c  droopM  and  droop'd  before  him, 
ling  slowly  from  his  side  : 
>  fair  children  Brst  she  lx>re  him, 
en  Iteforc  her  time  she  died, 
ing,  weeping  late  and  early, 
living  uf>  and  pacing  down, 
'y  ni'  \irnM  the  Lord  of  Hurlcigli, 
r'.tijijh-liousc  by  Slamf«-'rd-t«)\vn. 
\\<t  r.mic  to  look  U|>on  her, 
<:  he  kK->k'd  at  her  and  said, 
J  the  »lr(.s>  and  put  it  on  her, 
:!  -he  wr>rc  nlien  she  was  wed.' 
I.cr  ix«»ple,  S4irtly  treading, 
re  to  earth  her  body,  drest 
\.  drcss  that  she  was  wed  in, 
at  her  spirit  might  have  rest. 


THE  VOYAGE. 

I. 

•ft  }»f:hin<I  the  |>ainte«l  buoy 
;  ■:  t.'^'<-s  at  the  liarlH»ur-inoulh  ; 
!n..ilv  «I.iiue<l  our  hean>  with  j«»), 
!  ..t  Uf  l]ecte<i  to  the  South  : 
I ••."?•  uan  ever)'  sijjlit  and  ;v>und 
I  i.-..-n  main  or  winding;  shore  ! 
,r.*'w  the  merry  world  wa"*  roun<l, 
.  !  we  might  sail  for  evermore. 

II. 

n    broke    the    l;reczc   against    the 

brow, 
7  %ang  the  tackle,  sang  the  sail : 


The  I^dy's-head  upon  the  prow 

Caught  the  shrill  sah,  and  sheer'd  the 
gale. 

The  broad  seas  swell'd  to  meet  the  keel, 
And  swept  behind  ;  so  quick  the  run. 

We  felt  the  good  ship  shake  and  reel, 
We  seem'd  to  sail  into  the  Sun  ! 

III. 

How  oft  we  saw  the  Sun  retire. 

And  bum  the  threshold  of  the  night. 
Fall  from  his  Occan-lanc  of  fire. 

And  sleep  beneath  his  pillarM  light  ! 
How  oft  the  purple-skirted  rolxi 

Of  twilight  slowly  downward  drawn, 
i\s  thro'  the  sluml)cr  of  the  globe 

Again  we  dash'd  into  the  dawn  I 

IV. 

New  stars  all  night  above  the  brim 

Of  waters  lightcn'd  into  view  ; 
Tliey  clinib'd  as  (juickly,  ft»r  the  rim 

( 'h.in^etl  every  moment  as  we  flew. 
Far  ran  the  naked  moon  across 

The  houseless  ocean's  heaving  field, 
Or  fiying  shone,  the  silver  lx)ss 

Of  her  own  halo's  dusky  shield  ; 

V. 

The  |>eaky  islet  shifted  shapes, 

High  towns  on  hills  were  dimly  seen. 
We  past  l«>nj^  lines  of  Nt»rthem  raj)cs 

And  divsy  Northern  meado\*s  green. 
We  came  to  warmer  waves,  and  deep 

Acro•^■^  llic  l><>undle»  east  we  drove, 
Wheie  those  lonj^  swells  of  breaker  s\\cep 

The  nutmej;  r<>cks  and  isle>  of  clove. 

vr. 

I>y  peaks  th  it  (lamcl,  or,  all  in  shade, 

(il"<'m'd   the  l«»w  roa««t   and   (juivering 
brine 
With  a>hy  rains,  that  ^^jjuMding  made 

Fantastic  plume  "r  sable  pine  ; 
by  sands  an<l  steaming  flats,  and  flcxxls 

( )f  mighty  motitli.  we  scudded  fast. 
And  hills  ami  scarlet-ndngleii  woods 

Cilow'd  for  a  moment  as  we  past. 


S/X  LAL'SCELOT  AND  QUSE/f  CUl/tSVBJtS. 


O  hundred  shores  of  happy  dimes. 

How  swiftly  siteam'd  ye  by  the  bark  ! 
At  limes  the  whole  sea  bum'd,  al  times 

With  wakes  of  fire  we  lore  Ihc  dork  ; 
At  limes  a  carvcn  craft  wouid  Khoot 

Fiom  havens  hid  in  fairy  bowers, 
With  naked  lirobs  and  floweis  and  &ui1, 

But  we  DOT  paused  for  frnit  noi  fioweis. 


c 


a  one  (air  Vision  evei  fled 
Down  lie  waste  walcrs  day  and  night. 
And  still  we  follow'd  where  she  led, 
\       In  hope  to  gain  upon  her  Right. 

f      And  fa\  upon  the  far  sea-line; 
I    But  each  man  murmm'd,  'O  my  Queen, 
/         I  follow  till  1  make  thee 


XJl. 
Again  lo  colder  climes  we  came. 

For  still  we  follow'd  where  she  led : 
Now  mate  is  blind  and  captain  lame. 
And  half  the  crev  are  sick  or  dead. 
Bol,  blind  or  lame  or  sick  or  sound, 
"    We  follow  lha{_whidl_tGci  'iieiais.i^^ 
yfe  know  the  metr)'  world  is  roupd. 
And  we  may  sal!  for  cTcrmorb 


SIR  LAUNCELOT  AND-. 
QUEEN  GUINEVERE.  ,' 
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1  some  twisted  ivy-net, 

f  some  tinkling  rivulet, 

ics  mixt  with  violet 

am-white  mule  his  pastern  set : 

>d  fleeter  now  she  skimm*d  the 

plains 

he  whose  elfin  prancer  springs 

It  to  eery  warblings, 

dl  the  glimmering  moorland  rings 

ith  jii^ling  bridle-reins. 

she  fled  thro*  sun  and  shade, 
ppy  winds  upon  her  playM, 
g  the  ringlet  from  the  braid  : 
ik*d  so  lorely,  as  she  sway'd 
le  rein  with  dainty  finger-tips, 
had  given  all  other  bliss, 
i  his  worldly  worth  for  this, 
te  his  whole  heart  in  one  kiss 
poo  her  perfect  lips. 

A  FAREWELL. 

ilomn,  cold  rivulet,  to  the  sea, 
tril»utc  wave  deliver  : 
re  by  thee  my  steps  shall  be, 
cvtrr  and  for  ever. 

fc^iftly  flow,  by  lawn  and  lea, 
.ulct  then  a  river  : 
ere  by  thee  my  stci>s  shall  be, 
ever  and  for  ever. 

re  will  sigh  thine  alder  tree, 
here  thine  as|xrn  shiver  ; 
•re  by  thee  will  hum  the  bee, 
ever  and  for  ever. 

>and  >un^  will  stream  on  thee, 
<m<ind  moons  will  ijuiver ; 
t  by  thee  my  ste|>s  shall  Ik*, 
ever  an<l  for  e\'cr. 


THE  BEGGAR  MAID. 

ivcts  acrr><vs  her  lireast  she  laid  ; 
was  more  fair  than  words  can  say 
poted  came  the  l>eggar  maid 
re  the  king  Cophetua. 


In  robe  and  crown  the  king  stept  down, 
To  meet  and  greet  her  on  her  way  ; 

*  It  is  no  wonder,*  said  the  lords, 
*  She  is  more  beautiful  than  day.* 

As  shines  the  moon  in  clouded  skies, 

She  in  her  poor  attire  was  seen  : 
One  praised  her  ancles,  one  her  eyes, 

One  her  dark  hair  and  lovesome  mien. 
So  sweet  a  face,  such  angel  grace, 

In  all  that  land  had  never  been : 
Cophetua  sware  a  royal  oath  : 

'  This  beggar  maid  shall  be  my  queen  I* 


THE  EAGLE. 

FRAGMENT. 

He  clasps  the  crag  with  crooked  hands  ; 
Close  to  the  sun  in  lonely  lands, 
Ring'd  with  the  azure  world,  he  stands. 

The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls  ; 
He  watches  from  his  mountain  walls. 
And  like  a  thunderbolt  he  falls. 


MovK  eastward,  happy  earth,  and  leave 
Yon  orange  sunset  waninjj  slow : 

From  fringes  of  the  faded  eve, 
O,  happy  planet,  eastward  j;o  ; 

Till  over  thy  dark  shoulder  glow 
Thy  silver  sister-world,  and  rise 
To  glass  hei>elf  in  dewy  eyes 

That  watch  me  from  the  glen  below. 

Ah,  l)ear  me  with  thee,  smoothly  borne. 
Dip  forward  under  starry  light, 

.And  move  mc  to  my  marriage-morn, 
And  round  again  to  happy  night. 

C«>MK  not,  when  I  am  dead, 

To  drop   thy   foolish    tears  ujwn  my 
grave, 
To  trample  round  my  fallen  head. 

And  vex  the  unhappy  dust  thou  wouldst 
not  save. 
There  let  the  wind  sweep  and  the  plover 
cry  ; 

Hut  thou,  go  by. 


THE  LETrERS—THE  VISION  OF  SIN. 


Child,  irit  weie  thine  error  or  thy  crime 

I  care  no  longer,  being  all  unblest : 
Wed  whom  thou  will,  but  I  am  sick  of 

And  I  desire  to  rest. 
Pass  OQ,  weak  heart,  and  leuve  me  nhete 
I  lie: 

Go  by,  go  by. 

THE  LETTERS. 


Stih.  on  the  lower  stood  the  vane, 

A  black  yew  gloom'd  the  stagnant  ai 
I  jieer'd  albuart  the  chancel  pane 

And  saw  the  altar  cold  and  bare. 
A  clc£  of  lend  wu  round  my  feet, 

A  bond  of  pain  acrcsi  my  brow  ; 
*  Cold  altar.  Heaven  and  earth  shall  me 

Before  yon  hear  my  marriage  vow.' 


'  No  more  of  love  ;  ytnit  sa  is  knows : 
1  never  will  be  twice  deceived. 

Henceforth  I  trust  the  man  alonc^ 
The  wninan  cannol  be  believed. 


'  Thro'  slander,  meanest  spawn  of  HeS— 

And  women's  slander  is  the  uram. 
And  you,  whom  once  I  lov'd  so  well. 

Thro'  you,  my  life  will  be  accuisi.' 
1  spoke  with  heart,  and  heat  and  fum, 

I  shook  her  breast  with  vagoc  alarms- 
like  torrents  from  a  mountain  sounz 

\Vc  msh'd  into  each  other's  uibs. 


We  parted :  sweetly  glciun'd  the  stui. 

And  sweet  the  vapoat-tTaidcil  blue, 
I^w  breoes  fann'd  the  belliy  hin, 

As  homeward  by  the  church  I  dre*. 
The  very  graves  appear'd  lo  smile. 

So  fresh  they  rose  in  sbuloiir'd  swdls 
'  Dark  potcb,'  I  said,  ■  and  silent  aide. 

There  comes  a  sound  of  marril^  bdls.' 
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ing  in  to  where  they  sat  assembled 
luptuous  music  winding  trembled, 
n  ciicles :  they  that  heard  it  sigh'd, 
hand -in-hand  with  faces  pole, 

themselves,  and  in  low  tones  re- 
plied : 

r  fountain  spouted,  showering  wide 
f  iliamond-drift  and  pearly  hail ; 
be  music  touch'd  the  gates  and  died ; 
(*ain  from  where  it  sccm\l  to  fail, 
d  in  orbs  of  song,  a  growing  gale  ; 
Lruoging  in  and  in,  to  where  they 

wadtevi, 
ere  a  hundred -throated  nightingale, 
tri^mg  tempestuous  treble  throhb'd 

anil  palpitated  ; 
ito  its  giddiest  whirl  of  sound, 
it  the  sparkles,  and  in  circles, 
.'  gauxes  golden  ha/cs,  liquid  mazes, 

the  torrent  niinU)w  round  : 
they  «4artcd  from  their  places, 
i  with  viiilence,  changed  in  hue, 
it  cAch  rithcr  with  wild  grimaces, 
r.\;^iMc  V>  the  view, 
I::.^  i»ith  pri-cipitatc  juccs 

fi»cl'-:y,  till  they  flew, 
-■n!  eye-,  and  liinb*^,  and  faces, 
-i  h.if.l  in  fierce  embraces, 
:•    Fanes,  like  to  (i races, 
i  t-^eiher  in  Miniling  dew: 
^il'.M  with  S4>me  luxurious  agony, 
rrv c-di^*<»Iving  mclmly 
r*J  hca«ll«»ng  fr«»ni  the  sky. 

111. 
!-'n  I  l.*)k'd  up  towanl  a  mountain- 

^•:r*   '"ii-  rc-^i'in  with  hij;h  cliff  and 

\  \  •*  fi  : 
•  .'!  •  '.ery  n^nmin^.  far  wilh<lrawn 
.  :  •   •.  darkn«->s  ami  the  cataract, 
ni  It  llin»M.*If  an  awful  nKc  of<lawn, 
:  :«  i  :   anl  d»'Taching,  fold  by  foM, 

••■»^.*    '"till    heights,    and,    slowly 

:r.-.»ir.;;  near, 
•  --r  h-a\r.  hueless,  fomdess  cold, 

r'ating  on  for  many  a  month  and 

year, 
rJr-!  :  and  I  thought  I  would  have 


And  wam'd  that  madman  ere  it  grew  too 

late: 
But,  as  in  dreams,  I  could  not.     Mine 

was  broken, 
When  that  cold  vapour  touched  the  palace 

gate. 
And  link'd  again.     I  saw  within  my  head 
A  gray  and  gap-tooth'd  man  as  lean  as 

death, 
Who  slowly  rode  across  a  withered  heath. 
And  lighted  at  a  ruin*d  inn,  and  said : 

IV. 

*  Wrinkled  ostler,  grim  and  thin  ! 

Here  is  custom  come  your  way  ; 
Take  my  brute,  and  lead  him  in. 
Stuff  his  ribs  with  mouldy  hay. 

*  Bitter  barmaid,  waning  fast  1 

See  that  sheets  are  on  my  l)cd  ; 
What  !  the  flower  of  life  is  past  ; 
It  is  long  before  you  wed. 

*  .Slip-shod  w.aiter,  lank  and  sour, 

At  the  Hr.ij^on  on  the  healh  ! 
Let  us  have  a  <juiel  hour, 

Ix't  us  hob-and-nob  with  Death. 

*  I  am  <»1(1,  but  let  me  drink  ; 

lirinj;  nie  spices,  bring  me  wine  ; 
I  rememlx.T,  when  I  think. 

That  my  youth  was  half  divine. 

Wine  is  j^oo<l  for  shrivell'd  li|>s, 
When  a  blanket  wr.ips  the  d.ay. 

When  the  mttcn  woodland  drips. 
And  the  leaf  is  stain pM  in  clay. 

*  Sit  thee  down,  and  have  no  shame, 

Cherk  by  j«>wl,  and  knee  by  knee: 
,  Wiial  care  I  fur  any  name? 
What  for  order  or  ilegree  ? 

'  Let  me  screw  thee  up  a  jk'jj;  : 

I^.-t  me  loose  thy  tonj^ne  with  wine: 

Callcst  thou  that  thin^  a  lej;  ? 

Which  is  thinnest?  thine  or  nune? 

*Thou  shah  not  In:  saved  by  works: 
Thou  h.xsi  Urn  a  sinner  to«): 

Kuin'd  trunks  rm  witherM  f«»iks 
Empty  scarecrows,  1  and  you  ! 


THE  VISION  OF  SIN. 


'  Fill  Ihe  cup,  and  dW  ihe  can  : 
Hit-e  a  louse  before  Ihe  mom  : 

Ever;  moment  dies  a  man, 
E»ery  moment  one  is  born. 

■  We  are  men  of  luiB'd  blotxl ; 

Therefore  comes  it  we  ate  wise. 
Fish  are  we  that  love  Ihe  mud, 
Rising  to  no  foncy-tlies. 

■  Name  and  fame  I  to  fly  sublime 

Thro'    Iht    conrls,    tlie    camps,    the 

UtobelhebiUlorTime, 

liajidled  by  the  hands  of  (boU. 

'  Friendship  1 — to  be  two  in  one— 

Lei  (he  canting  liat  pack  I 
Well  I  know,  when  I  am  gone, 

How  she  mouths  behind  my  bock. 

■Virtue  \ — to  be  good  and  jusl — 

Every  heart,  when  Mfted  well, 

Isackit  of  warmer  dust. 


'  Greet  her  with  applausire  lircith, 
Frtetiom,  gaily  doth  she  Ijead  ; 

In  her  right  a.  dvic  wieath. 

In  her  left  a  human  bead.  i_ 


'  I^t  her  gn  !  her  thiisl  she  dakes 
^Miere  the  bloody  condiiil  runs. 

Then  her  sweetest  meaJ  ^e  maka 
On  the  firsl-bom  of  hct  sons. 

'  Drink  lo  lofty  hopes  Ihal  axA — 
Visions  of  a  pcrfecl  Smie ; 

Drink  we,  last,  the  public  rocil, 
Frantic  love  and  fiuitic  haUi 

'  Chant  me  now  some  wicked  sUre, 

Till  thy  drooping  courage  rise, 
And  the  glow-worm  of  the  ^avv 
in  Ihy  rhcnniy  eyes. 
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«  bones,  and  what  of  that  ? 
r  £acc,  Kowerer  full, 
rouzKl  with  flesh  and  £it, 
t  modelled  od  a  skulL 

is  king,  and  Virat  Rex  I 
i  a  measure  on  the  stones, 
I — if  I  know  your  sex, 
1  the  fashion  of  your  bones. 

cannot  praise  the  fire 
Tor  eye — nor  yet  your  Up : 

more  do  I  admire 
:s  of  cunning  workmanship. 

Kxi's  likeness — the  ground-plan — 
her  oKkdeird,  glazed,  nor  framed  : 
«,  thou  rou{;h  sketch  of  man, 
too  naked  to  be  shamed  1 

:  to  Fortune,  drink  to  Chance, 
le  we  keep  a  little  breath  1 
to  heavy  Ignorance ! 
-and -nob  with  l>rothcr  Death  I 

art  ma2cd,  the  nipht  is  long, 
the  longer  night  is  near : 
I  am  not  all  xs  wrong 
.  l:tter  jest  is  dear. 

.ful  h'jjH.*s  liy  scores  to  all, 
n  ihc  i«»ck.s  .ire  crisp  and  curl'd  ; 
:»c  iry  maudlin  gall 
my  m<x:keries  of  the  world. 

Kc  cup,  and  fill  the  can : 
}^\K  matlnes^,  mingle  scorn  ! 
•f  hfe,  and  Ices  of  man  : 
mc  «iil  not  die  furlom.' 

V. 

•ire    grew    faint;     there    came    a 
furthrf  change : 
T.'»re  uj.rcKc  the  mystic  mountain- 

miTf  men  an<l  horses  pierced  with 

m '  .rms, 

•  .«ly  quickening  into  lower  forms  ; 
r  1«  ami  scurf  of  salt,  and  scum  (»f 

dross, 
lash  of  rains,   and   refuse   patch'd 

with  moss. 


Then  some  one  spake :  *  Behold  !  it  was 

a  crime 
Of  sense  avenged  by  sense  that  wore  with 

time.  * 
Another    said :     '  The    crime    of    sense 

became 
The  crime  of  malice,  and  is  equal  blame.* 
And  one  :   *  He  had  not  wholly  quench*d 

his  power ;        ^' 
A  little  grain  of  conscience  made  him 

sour.* 
At  last  I  heard  a  voice  upon  the  slope 
Cry  to  the  summit,  *  Is  there  any  hope  ?* 
To  which  an  answer  peaPd  from  that  high 

land. 
Hut  in  a  tongue  no  man  could  understand ; 
And  on  the  glimmering  limit  far  with- 
drawn 
God  made  liimself  an  awful  rose  of  dawn. 


TO 


AFTER  READINc;  A  LIKK  AND  I.EITERS. 

*  Cursed  be  he  that  moves  my  bones.' 

Shaktsptarts  K/>ita/h. 

You  might  have  won  the  Poet's  name, 
If  such  l)c  worth  the  winning  now, 
And  gain'd  a  laurel  for  your  brow 

Of  sounder  leaf  than  I  can  claim  ; 

Hut  you  have  made  the  wiser  choice, 
A  life  that  moves  to  gracious  ends 
Thro'  lrtH)jys  of  unrecording  friends, 

A  deedful  life,  a  silent  voice : 

And  you  have  miss'd  the  irreverent  doom 
Of  those  that  wear  the  Poet's  crown  : 
Hereafter,  neither  knave  nor  clown 

Shall  hoM  their  orgies  at  your  ttiinh. 

For  now  the  P«»et  cannot  ilie. 
Nor  leave  his  music  as  of  old, 
IJut  rountl  him  ere  he  scarce  Ix:  cold 

IJegins  the  scan<ial  and  the  cr)- : 

*  Proclaim  the  faults  he  would  not  show 
P.reak  hxk  ami  seal  :   l»etray  the  trust: 
Keep  nothing  sacred  :  *tis  but  just 

The  many-headed  beast  should  know.' 
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Ah  shameless  !  foi  he  ilid  but  sing 

A  song  that  pleased  us  from  its  worlli ; 
No  public  life  was  h»  on  earlh, 

No  blaion'd  stalesman  he,  nor  king. 

I  le  gave  the  people  of  \a%  best ; 

His  worst  he  iepl,  his  best  lie  gave. 
Mj  Shakespeare's  cuise  on  down  and 

Who  will  not  let  his  ashes  rest  I 

Who  make  it  seem  more  sweet  lo  be 
The  lillle  lifc  of  banlt  and  brier. 
The  bird  that  pipes  his  lone  desire 

And  dies  uuheotd  within  bit  li«e, 

Than  he  that  warbles  long  and  loud 
And  drops  at  Glory's  lemple-gntes, 
For  whom  the  carrion  vullnre  waits 

To  tear  his  heart  before  the  crowd  i 
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Krom  him  that  on  the  it 

By  dancii^  rivulels  fed  his  Boda 
To  him  who  st  opoa  Uu!  nxJts, 

And  floted  to  Ibe  nxiniii^;  ica. 

Break,  break,  break. 

On  thy  c<^d  ffxj  stooes,  O  Sea  1 
And  I  Viould  that  my  loo^c  could  alti 

The  thoughts  Ibat  arise  in  mc 

O  well  fur  tlie  fisherman's  boj. 

That  he  sboBU  with  hix  sislo  at  jA^ 

0  well  (or  the  sailor  Jsd, 
That  he  sinj^  in  his  boat  on  Ibe  bqrl 

And  the  stalely  ships  go  on 
To  their  haven  under  the  hill ; 

But  O  for  the  loach  of  a  vamsh'd  heal. 
And  the  sound  of  a  TOiirc  thai  is  UUI 

Break,  break,  bteak. 

At  the  foot  of  Ihy  crags.  O  Sea  ! 
Bui  the  lender  grace  of  a  day  that  &  da 

^\111  nevet  come  bock  to  me^ 
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ines  of  cliff  breaking  have  left  a 
cKa&m  ; 

the  chasm  are  foam  and  yellow 
saxkds  ; 

L,  red  roofs  about  a  narrow  wharf 
er  :  then  a  moalder'd  church  ;  and 
higher 

street  climbs  to  one  tall-tower*d 
mill ; 

f*fa  in  heaven  behind  it  a  gray  down 
lanish  barrows  ;  and  a  hazelwood, 
umn  nutters  haunted,  flourishes 
in  a  cuplike  hollow  of  the  down. 

• '  'n  this  lieach  a  hundre<I  years  ago, 
:r.il-:rcfi  t.f  three  houses  Annie  I>ce, 
c:ti<r»:  h:tle  damsel  in  the  port, 
^\'.\\\    kay  the  miller\  only  son, 
Ti<h.  Ar.icn,  a  rough  iiailor's  lad 
'fphan  \  yauiiUer  shipwreck,  play'd 
:  iht-  vka.>tc  and  lumlier  of  the  shore, 
.»K..fc'>r«ia^e,  swarthy  ti-shing-nets, 
r .    •  .f  ni'.ty    fluke,   and   boats   up- 

^tit  their  castles  of  dissolving  sand 
■  h  thcTD  ovcrflow'd,  or  following  up 
«»n;;  the  while  breaker,  daily  left 
::'••  ii>-.;jjrint  daily  washed  away. 

ir-  w  cave  ran  in  Iteneath  the  cliff": 
1    '  tr   chiltiren   play'd   at   keeping 

h  u*e. 

mA*  ho>t  one  day,  Philip  the  next, 

Ar-.nic  still  was  mistress  ;   but  at 

"W'.uM  h<»M  possession  for  a  week  : 
u  niy  house  and  this  my  little  wife.' 
:-o'  said   I'hilip  *tum  and  turn 
af-'Ut  :*  • 

if  \\\cy  quarrcil'd,  Enoch  stronger- 
made 


Was  master  :  then  would  Philip,  his  blue 

eyes 
All  flooded  with   the  helpless  wrath  of 

tears, 
Shriek  out  *  I  hate  you,  Enoch,*  and  at 

this 
The  little  wife  would  weep  for  company, 
And  pray  them  not  to  quarrel    for  her 

sake, 
And  say  she  would  l)e  little  wife  to  lx>th. 

But  when  the  dawn  of  rosy  childhood 

past, 
And  the  new  warmth  of  life's  ascending 

sun 
Was  felt  by  either,  either  fixt  his  heart 
On   that  one  girl  ;  an<l  Knoch  sjK)kc  his 

love, 
liut  I'hilip  Ii)vcd  in  silence  ;  and  the  girl 
SecmM  kinder  unto  Philip  than  to  him  ; 
Hut  she  loveil   Enoch  ;  tho'  she  knew  it 

not. 
And  would  if  a.sk'd  deny  it.      Knoch  set 
A  purj>ose  evermore  l>clore  his  eyes, 
To  hoard  all  savings  tn  the  uttermost, 
To  purchase  his  own   U)at,  ant!   make  a 

home 
Kor  Annie  :   ami  so  prosj>erM  that  at  last 
A  luckier  or  a  l>oMcr  tlsheiman, 
A  carefulicr  in  iKjril,  did  not  breathe 
lor   leaj^ues   aU>ng   that    breaker- lieaten 

Coast 
Than  Knt>ch.     Likewise  had  he  served  a 

year 
On    boaril    a    merchantman,    and    made 

himself 
Full  sailor  ;  and   he  thtice  had  pluck'd  a 

life 
From  the  diead  sweep  of  the  down -stream- 
ing >e.i.s  : 
An<l  all  men  look'd  u|K)n  him  favourably: 
And  ere  he  touch'd  his  one-and-twcntieth 

May 
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I  he  tnill. 

Then,  on  a  golden  autumn  evenlide. 
The  jroungct  people  mnfcing  holiday. 
With  bag  and  uck  and  basket,  great  and 

Went  nutting  lo  the  harels.  Philip  sCay'd 
(His  Falher  lying  dck  and  needing  faim) 
An  houi  behind ;  but  as  he  climh'd  the  hill, 
Just  where  the  prune  edge  of  the  trixid 


To  feather  toward  the  hollow,  : 


I  the 


All-kindled  by  a  still  and  sacred  fire, 
That  bum'd  as  on  nn  allar.     Philip  look'd, 
And  in  their  eyes  and  faces  read  his  doom  ; 
Then,    as    Iheir    laces    diew    logelhci, 


While  Enoch  was  abroajl  onwtslhfalie 
Or  often  journeying  land  van] ;  fot  in  Hi 
Enoch's  while  hoisc,  and  EnocJi^  ooei 

In  occu-smelling  orier,  and  bii  bee, 
Rough- redd en'd  with  a  tlunisaiid  nri 

Not  only  lo  the  market-cross  wieiT  \aw 
Bui  in  (he  leafy  lanes  behind  the  do«s 
Vsi  as  the  pottal- warding  lion-wbelf^ 
And  peacock -ye  wtiee  of  the  loody  Hil 
Whose  Friday  fare  was  Enoch's  miaiai 

Then   came   a   change,   as  aH  tin 
human  change. 
Ten  miles  to  northward  of  the  nanow  p 
Open'ii  a  larger  haven  :  thilber  used 
Enoch  at  limes  10  go  by  Luid  oi  «9 ; 
And  once  when  there,  and  c 


In   harbour,  by  mischance  he  slipt 

fell: 
A    limh    was    broken   when    tbey  R 
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vrt    were  many  weeks  before  she 

SoiTd    fnnn    this  port.      Would    Enoch 

ha\e  the  place? 
Aad  Eikoch  all  at  once  assented  to  it, 
Itejoiciiig  ait  that  answer  to  his  prayer. 

So    now   that   shadow   of   mischance 
appeared 
Ko  i^ravcT  than  as  when  some  little  cloud 
C«tA  off  the  fiery  highway  of  the  sun, 
Ami  UIcs  a  light  in  the  offing :  yet  the 

wife— 
Wbcn  he  was  gone — the  children — what 

to  do? 
Tben   Enoch  lay  long -pondering  on  his 

plans ; 
T«*  «cU  the  boat — and  yet  he  loved  her 

wen- 
How  many  a  rough  sea  had  he  weather'd 

in  her  ! 
lie  knew  her,  as  a  horseman  knows  his 

h4>rse  — 
And  yet  to  sell  her — then  with  what  she 

bnmght 
Bay  goo'it  and  stores — set  Annie  forth 

in  tra<le 
\V«ih  all  that   seamen  needed  or  their 

wives  — 
So  might  she  keep  the  house  while  he 

ma>  ;;one. 
SboaM  he  not  trade  himself  out  yonder  ? 

K*>  ,      I 

This  voyage  more  than  once  ?  yea  twice 

or  thrice — 

As  oft  at  needed — last,  returning  rich,       I 

Brc'ime  the  master  of  a  larger  craft, 

•Vi!h  fuller  profits  lead  an  easier  life, 

lfa\r  all  his  pretty  young  ones  educate<l, 

.\n*i  poA-i  his  days  in  peace  among  his  , 

ofirL 

I 

Thu«  Enoch  in  his  heart  determine?!  all : 
Then  moving  bomewani  came  on  i'Vnnio 

pale, 
N'onrng  the  sickly  balie,  her  latest -Iwm. 
I  -iTwanl  »he  startefl  with  a  happy  cry, 
Ss^\  LsmI  the  feeble  infant  in  his  arms  ;      | 
Wbum  Er»och  look,  and  handled  all  hi>i 

liinl«,  i 


Appraised  his  weight  and  fondled  fathei 

like, 
But  had  no  heart  to  break  his  purposes 
To  Annie,  till  the  morrow,  when  he  spoke 

Then  first  since  Enoch*s  golden  rin 
had  girt 
Tier  finger,  Annie  fought  against  his  will 
Yet  not  with  brawling  opposition  she. 
Hut  manifold  entreaties,  many  a  tear, 
Many  a  sad  kiss  by  day  by  night  renew* 
(Sure  that  all  evil  would  come  out  of  it] 
Iksought  him,  supplicating,  if  he  cared 
For  her  or  his  dear  children,  not  to  go. 
He  not  for  his  own  self  caring  but  her, 
I  ler  and  her  children,  let  her  plead  in  vain 
So  grieving  held  his  will,  and  lx)re  it  thru 

For  Enoch   parted  with  his  old  sea 

friend, 
Ik>ught  Annie  goods  and  stores,  and  sc 

his  hand 
To  fit  their  little  streetward  sitting-roon 
With  shelf  and  comer  for  the  goods  an 

stores. 
So  all  day  long  till  Enoch's  last  at  home 
Shaking  their  pretty  cabin,  hammer  an 

axe, 
Auger  and  saw,  while  Annie  seem*d  t 

hear 
Her  own  death -scafTohl   raisinj;,  shrill'i 

atul  rang, 
Till    this    was    emled,    and     his    carefi 

hand,  — 
The  spact'  was  narrow,  —  having  order'i 

all 
Almost  as  ru'at  and  close  as  Nature  pack 
Her    blossom   or   her   see<ilinj;,    paused 

and  he. 
Who  needs  would  work  for  Annie  to  lli 

last. 
Ascending  tired,  heavily  slept  till  morn. 

And  Enoch  facetl  this  morning  of  fare 

well 
Hrightly  an<i  U)l<lly.   All  his  Annie's  fcan 
Save,  as  his  Annie's,  were  a  laughter  t 

him. 
Yet  Enoch  as  a  brave  (»o<l-fearing  m.in 
UowM  himself  down,  and  in  that  myster 
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Where  God-in-auLn  U  one  wilh  min-in- 

God. 
Pfiy'd  for  a  blessing  on  his  wife  and  babes 
Whatever  ciine  lo  him ;  and  ihen  he  slid 
■  Annie,  IhU  voyage  by  the  grace  of  God 
Will  bring  Cur  weather  yet  to  all  of  us. 
Keep  a  clean  hearth  and  a  clear  fire  for  me. 
For  111  be  back,  my  girl,   before  yon 

Then  lightly  rockii^  baby's  cradle  '  and 

he. 
This  pretty,  puny,  weakly  little  one, — 
Nay — fof  I  love  him  all  Ihc  belter  for  it- 
Cod  bless  him,  he  shall  sit  upoo  my  knees 
And  1  will  tell  him  talcs  of  fordgn  patli, 
Aod  make  him  merry,  when  1  come  home 

Come,  Annie,  come,  checi  upbefore  I  go.' 

Him   running  on  thus  hopefully  she 

And  almost  lioped  herself;  bnt  when  he 


Keep  erciything  tbipalMpc,  bt  I  MMf 
And  fear  no  more  for  me;  or  Ufovfa 
Cast  alt  your  cares  on  God  ;  that  onch 

holds. 
Is  Me  not  yonder  in  ihoic  uttenDori 
Parts  of  the  morning  ?  if  t  flee  Lo  thae 
Can  I  go  (rum  1  lim  ?  aad  the  sea  ts  Hi 
The  Ka  is  His:  He  nude  it.' 

Cast  his  strong  aims  ahont  his  draofi 

Andkiss'dhis  wonder-slrickcn  tittle  M( 
Butfor  the  thin],  the  sickly  ooe.  who  ric 
After  a  night  of  fevcTO<E  wakclalDei^ 
When   Annie  wonld   have    rabeJ   It 

Enoch  said 
'Wake  him  not;    let   him   sleep:    hi 

should  the  child 
Remember  this?'  &nd  kiss'd  tuoi  is  I 

But  Annie  ftom  her  baby'«  fiiii  hiiil  ci 
A  tiny  cutl,  and  gave  ii :  this  tie  kept 
Thro'  all   his  fiiture;   but   nam  hM 

,m:l,l 
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And  pressnre,  had  she  sold  her  wares  for 

less 
Than  what  she  gave  m  buying  what  she 

sold: 
She  £Eul*d  and  sadden'd  knowmg  it ;  and 

thus. 
Expectant  of  that  news  which  never  came, 
Gain'd  for  her  own  a  scanty  sustenance, 
And  lived  a  life  of  silent  melancholy. 

Now  the  third  child  was  sickly -bom 
and  grew 
Yet  sicklier,  tho'  the  mother  cared  for  it 
With  all  a  mother's  care  :  nevertheless, 
Whether  her  business  often  call'd  her  from 

it. 
Or  thro'  the  want  of  what  it  needed  most. 
Or  means  to  pay  the  voice  who  best  could 

tell 
What  most  it  needed — howsoe'er  it  was, 
After  a  lingering, — ere  she  was  aware, — 
like  the  caged  bird  escaping  suddenly, 
The  little  innocent  soul  flitted  away. 

In  that  same  week  when  Annie  buried 

it, 
Philip's  true  heart,  which  hungered  for  her 

peace 
(Since  Enoch  left  he  had  not  look'd  upon 

her), 
Smote  him,  as  having  kept  aloof  so  long. 
•Surely,*  said  Philip,  *I  may  see  her  now, 
May  be  some  little  comfort ; '   therefore 

went. 
Past  thro*  the  solitary  room  in  ft-ont, 
Paused  for  a  moment  at  an  inner  door, 
Then  struck  it  thrice,  and,  no  one  opening, 
Entered ;  but  Annie,  seated  with  her  grief, 
Fresh  from  the  burial  of  her  little  one, 
Cared  not  to  look  on  any  human  face. 
But  tum'd  her  own  toward  the  wall  and 

wept 
Then  Philip  standing  up  said  falteringly 

*  Annie,  I  came  to  ask  a  favour  of  you.* 

He  spoke  ;  the  passion  in  her  moan'd 
reply 

*  Favour  from  one  so  sad  and  so  forlorn 
As  I  am  I'  half  abash*d  him  ;  yet  unask*d, 
His  bashftilness  and  tenderness  at  war, 
He  set  himself  beside  her,  saying  to  her : 

T 


<  I  came  to  speak  to  you  of  what  he 

wish*d, 
Enoch,  your  husband  :  I  have  ever  said 
You  chose  the  best  among  us — a  strong 

man : 
For  where  he  fixt  his  heart  he  set  his  hand 
To  do  the  thing  he  wiird,  and  bore  it  thro*. 
And' wherefore  did  he  go  this  weary  way. 
And  leave  you  lonely?   not  to  see  the 

world — 
For  pleasure  ? — nay,  but  for  the  where- 
withal 
To  give  his  babes  a  better  bringing-up 
Than  his  had  been,  or  yours :  that  was 

his  wish. 
And  if  he  come  again,  vext  will  he  be 
To  find  the  precious  morning  hours  were 

lost. 
And  it  would  vex  him  even  in  his  grave, 
If  he  could  know  his  babes  were  running 

wild 
Like  colts  about  the  waste.     So,  Annie, 

now — 
Have  we  not  known  each  other  all  our 

lives  ? 
I  do  beseech  you  by  the  love  you  bear 
Him  and  his  children  not  to  say  me  nay — 
For,  if  you  will,  when  Enoch  comes  again 
Why  then  he  shall  repay  me — if  you  will, 
Annie — for  I  am  rich  and  well-to-do. 
Now  let  me  put  the  boy  and  girl  to  school : 
This  is  the  favour  that  I  came  to  ask.' 

Then  Annie  with  her  brows  against  the 

wall 
Answer'd  *  I  cannot  look  you  in  the  face  > 
I  seem  so  foolish  and  so  broken  down. 
When  you  came  in  my  sorrow  broke  me 

down  ; 
And  now  I  think  your  kindness  breaks 

me  down ; 
But  Enoch  lives  ;  that  is  borne  in  on  me: 
He  will  repay  you:  money  can  be  repaid; 
Not  kindness  such  as  yours.* 

And  Philip  ask'd 
*Then  you  will  let  me,  Annie  ?' 

There  she  tum'd, 
She  rose,  and  fixt  her  swimming  eyes  upoo 
him. 


1 
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And  dwelt  >  moment  on  hh  kindly  &cc, 
Then  calling  down  a  blessu^  on  his  he^ 
Caught  at  his  hajid,  and  wrung  it  pasiioa- 

atdy. 
And  post  into  the  little  gulb  beyoDd. 
So  lifted  up  in  spiiit  he  moved  away. 

Then  Philip  put  the  boy  and  girt  (o 

school, 
And   bought   them  needful   boolu,  and 

eveiyway, 
Like  one  who  docs  his  duty  by  his  own, 
Made  hiaudf  theirs  ;  and  Iho'  for  Annie's 

Fearing  the  luy  gossip  of  the  poit, 

He  oft  denied  bis  heart  his  dearest  vish. 

And  seldom  anA  hec  ihieahfild,  yel  he 

Gifts  by  the  children,  garden-heAs  and 


Going  we  Vnow  not  where :  xnij  ti 

years. 
Since  Enoch  left  his  hearth  and  o 

land. 
Fled  ferwxrd,   wal  no  news  of  E 


It  chanced  aae  evening  Annie*scIuUR 

To  go  with  others,  nutting  to  the  »ml 
And  Annie  would  go  with  theoi ;  iLe 

ihey  begg'd 
For  Falhci  Philip  {as  they  calTd  Inm)  too 
Him,  like  ihe  working  bee  in  Uouoa 

Blanch'd  with  his  mill,  they  bond ;  en 

saying  10  bim 
■  Come  with  us  Father  Philip'  be  demri 
Bui  when  the  childicn  plsclc'd  at  Idm  b 

He  laugh'd,  and  yielded  lea^y  la  Ihci 

For  was  nol  Annie  with  them  7  and  lb 
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liftiBg    his    honest    forehead,    'Listen, 

Annie, 
How  merry  they  are  down  yonder  in  the 

wood. 
Tired,  Annie  ?*  for  she  did  not  speak  a 

word. 
*Tired  V  bat  her  (ace  had  falPn  upon  her 

hands  ; 
.\t  which,  as  with  a  kind  of  anger  in  him, 
'The  «hip  was  lost,*  he  said,  *the  ship 

was  lost  I 
No  more  of  that!  why  should  you  kill 

yourself 
And  make  them  orphans  quite?'    And 

Annie  said 

*  I  thought  not  of  it :  but — I  know  not 

why- 
rhar  Toices  make  me  feel  so  solitary.  * 

Then  Philip  coming  somewhat  closer 
spoke. 

*  .\r.Rie.  there  b  a  thing  upon  my  mind, 
\:.  :  It  has  been  upon  my  mind  so  long, 
T^a:  tho*  I  know  not  when  it  first  came 

there, 
I  '^zjt  'W  that  it  will  out  at  lasL     O  Annie, 
It  lo  rcyond  all  h<>{)e,  against  all  chance, 
Tha:  he  who  left  you  ten  long  years  ago 
"^I'/ui'i  huW  be  living  ;  well  then — let  me 

*jicak  : 
I  jrlcvc  to  sec  you  poor  and  wanting  help : 
I  canncU  help  you  as  I  wish  to  do 
L':il<:«&  —  they  say  that  women   are   so 

quick — 
Fcrfaaps  you  know  what  I  would  have 

you  know — 
T  wi«h   y  >u  for  my  wife.      I  fain  would 

\  foVC 

A  f:.!Kcr  !«•  yi»ur  children  :  I  do  think 
1  h«-y  lci\e  me  as  a  father  :  I  am  sure 
Ira:    I  love  them  as  if  they  were  mine 

own ; 
A:.  :  I  l<licvc,  if  you  were  fast  my  wife, 
1  -It  a/tcr  all  these  sad  uncertain  years, 
Wk.    mi;;ht    \*c    still    as    happy    as    (Io<l 

i^rant* 
T'.  ar.y  •  *{  his  creatures.     Think  U|)on  it : 
\<M  \  am  wcll-tt>-do — no  kin,  no  care, 
.No  torthcn,  save  my  care  for  you  and 

youft: 


And  we  have  known  each  other  all  our 

lives, 
yVnd  I  have  loved  you  longer  than  you 

know.  * 

Then  answered  Annie ;    tenderly  she 

spoke: 
'  You  have  been  as  God's  good  angel  in 

our  house. 
God  bless  you  for  it,  God  reward  you  foi 

it, 

Philip,  with  something  happier  than  my- 
self. 

Can  one  love  twice?  can  you  be  ever 
loved 

As  Enoch  was?  what  is  it  that  you  ask  ?' 

*  I  am  content  *  he  answered  *  to  be  loved 
A  little  after  Enoch.*     *  O  *  she  cried, 
Scared  as  it  were,  'dear  Philip,  wait  a 

while : 
If  Enoch  comes — but   Enoch  will  not 

come — 
Yet  wait  a  year,  a  year  is  not  so  long : 
Surely  I  shall  l)e  wiser  in  a  year  : 

0  wait  a  little  !'      Philip  sadly  said 

*  Annie,  as  I  have  waited  all  my  life 

1  well  may  wait  a  little.'      *Nay'  she 

cried 

*  I  am  bound  :  you  have  my  promise — in 

a  year  : 
Will  you  not  bide  your  year  as  1   bide 
I  mine?' 

:  And    Philip   answer'd    *  I    will    bide   my 
;  year.' 

Ilere  lM)th  were  mute,  till  Phili[»  glanc- 

ir.^  up 
r.ehcld  the  dead  tlame  of  the  fallen  day 
I\iss  from  the  Danish  barrow  overhead  ; 
Then  fearing  night  and  chill  for  Annie, 

rose 
And  sent  his  voice  Ixincath  him  thro'  the 

w<kh1. 
Up  came  tl;c  children  laden  with  their 

spoil  ; 

Then  all  ilescemletl  to  the  |)ort,  and  there 
'  At  Annie's  duor  he  pausetl  and  gave  his 

hantl, 
Saying  gently  *•  Annie,  when  I  spoke  to 

you. 


That  inu  your  hour  of 

I  am  always  bmiKl  to  you,  but  yon  att 

free.' 
Then  Annie  weeping  answct'd   '  I   am 


She  spoke ;  and  in  one  momeDt  as  it 

While  yet  she  went  alxnii  her  faonsdiald 

ways, 
Ev'n  as  she  dwelt  upon  his  latest  words, 
ThM  he  had  loved  her  longer  than  the 

That  autumn  into  autumn  fiash'd  again, 
And  there  be  stood  ooce  more  befote  her 

Claiming  her  promise,     'bit  a  yeai?' 

she  nA'd, 
'  Yes,  if  the  nuts'  he  said  '  be  ripe  again  : 
Come  out  and  see.'     But  she — she  put 

him  off— 
So  much  to  look  to — spch  a  change — a 
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Would  hint  al 


Hei 


Was  dimt,  tho'  be  often  Imk'd  bis  nA. 
But  evermore  ibe  daughter  prest  apm  ha 
To  wed  the  man  so  dear  to  all  of  i&cb 
And  LA  the  household  out  o^"  povenj  j 
And  Philip's  rosy  bee  cootiaictii^  prw 
Careworn  and  wan  ;  and  alt  tbcsc  iJun 

fell  on  her 
Sharp  as  reproach. 

At  last  one  night  it  cJunced 
Tba!  Annie  could  not  sleep,  but  eanKtf!) 
Pray'd  for  a  sign  '  my  EJiocfa  is  he  gone? 
Then  compass'd  lonod  by  the  blind  «il 

of  night 
Brook'd  not  the  expectant  tenor  of  ba 

Started  from  bed,  and  stmck  henelf  i 

light, 
Then  desperately  seied  the  holy  Book, 
Suddenly  set  il  wide  to  find  a  s^n. 
Suddenly  put  her  tinger  on  the  leu, 
'Underlhep-ilm-tree.'    Thit » 
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knew  not  whence ;  a  whisper  on  her 


knew  not  what ;  nor  lovedshe  to  be  left 
fee  at  home,  nor  ventured  out  alone. 
It  aiTd  h«r  then,  that  ere  she  entered, 

often 
hand  dwelt  lingeringly  on  the  latch, 
ring  to  enter :  Philip  thought  he  knew : 
ti  doubts  and  fears  were  common  to 

her  state, 
ig  with  child  :  but  when  her  child  was 

bom, 
n  her  new  child  was  as  herself  renew'd, 
n  the  new  mother  came  about  her 


a  her  good  Philip  was  her  all-in-all, 
1  that  mysterious  instinct  wholly  died. 

ind  where  was  Enoch  ?  prosperously 

saU'd 
c  ship  *  Good  Fortune,*  tho'  at  setting 

forth 
c   Ulscay,    roughly   ridging   eastward, 

shook 
1  almtn^t  overwhelm 'd  her,  yet  unvext 
:  vli{;t  acro&s  the  summer  of  the  world, 
en  aficr  a  long  tumble  about  the  Cape 
i  firequcnt  interchange  of  foul  and  fair, 
f  pa>sing  thro'  the  summer  world  again, 
c  breath  of  heaven  came  continually 
i  Mrnt  her  swevtiy  l>y  the  golden  isles, 
1  tuent  in  her  oriental  haven. 

There  Enfxh  traded  for  himself,  and 

l-:»ught 
aict  m"n<tcrs  for  the  market  of  those 

t:mcs, 
jil.ioi  -iragon,  also,  for  the  babes. 

[>t.>s  lucky  her  home-voyage :  at  first 

tD'Ictnl 

TO*  many  a  fair  sea-circle,  day  by  day, 
LTce-r  eking,  her  full-buste<l  figure-head 
xed  f''cr  the  ripple  feathering  from  her 

m    f*.>II<)«M    calms,   and    then    winds 

%ajiaUe, 
'  n  battling,  a  long  course  of  them ;  and 

cm,  such  as  drove  her  tmder  moonle&s 


Till  hard  upon  the  cry  of  'breakers*  came 
The  crash  of  ruin,  and  the  loss  of  all 
But  Enoch  and  two  others.      Half  the 

night, 
Buoy*d  upon  floating  tackle  and  broken 

spars, 
These  drifted,  stranding  on  an  isle  at  mom 
Rich,  but  the  loneliest  in  a  lonely  sea. 

No  want  was  there  of  human  sustenance, 
Soft  fruitage,  mighty  nuts,  and  nourishing 

roots ; 
Nor  save  for  pity  was  it  hard  to  take 
The  helpless  Ufc  so  wild  that  it  was  tame. 
There  in  a  seaward -gazing  mountain -gorge 
They  built,  and  thatch'd  with  leaves  of 

palm,  a  hut. 
Half  hut,  half  native  cavern.      So  the 

three. 
Set  in  this  Eden  of  all  plenteousness. 
Dwelt  with  eternal  summer,  ill-content. 

For  one,  the  youngest,  hardly  more  than 
boy. 

Hurt  in  that  night  of  sudden  ruin  and 
wreck, 

I*iy  lingering  out  a  five-years*  death-in- 
life. 

They  cou!<l  not  leave  him.  After  he  was 
gone, 

The  two  remaining  found  a  fallen  stem  ; 

And  Enoch's  comrade,  careless  of  himself. 

Fire-hollowing  this  in  Indian  fashion,  fell 

Sun-stricken,  and  that  other  lived  alone. 

In  those  two  deaths  he  read  God*s  warn- 
ing '  wail.' 

The  mountain  wooded  to  the  peak,  the 

lawns 
And  winding  glades  high  up  like  way-s  to 

Heaven, 
The   slender   coco's    drooping    crown   of 

plumes. 
The  lij^htning  flash  of  insect  and  of  binl. 
The  lustre  of  the  long  convolvuluses 
That  coil'd  around  the  stately  stems,  and 

ran 
Ev'n  to  the  limit  of  the  land,  the  glows 
And  glories  of  the  broad  belt  of  the  world, 
All  these  he  saw  ;  but  what  he  fain  had 
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HecooW  nol  see,  ihe  kindly  boniaa  face, 
Noi  ever  hear  a  kindly  voice,  but  hesid 
The  myriad  shriek  of  wheeling  ocean-fowl, 
The  league-long  toilet  Ihunderii^  on  Ibe 

reef, 
The  moving  whisper  of  huge  trees  that 

branch 'd 
And  blossom 'd  in  the  icnlth,  or  Ihc  sweep 
Of  same  precipitous  rivulet  to  Ihe  wave. 
As  down  the  shore  he  ranged,  or  all  day 

Sat  often  in  the  seawaid-gaiing  goi^ 
A  shipwfeck'd  sailot,  wailing  for  a  sail : 
No  sail  from  day  lo  day,  but  every  day 
The  snnriK  broken  into  scariel  shafts 
Among  the  palms  and  ferns  and  precijuces; 
The  blue  upon  the  n-aieif  lo  the  east ; 
The  blaze  upon  his  island  overhead ; 
The  blaze  npon  the  waters  lo  Ihe  west  j 
Then  [he  great  stars  (hat  globed  them- 


sclve 


Q  Ilea 


Then,  tho'  he  knew  not  whereGm,  startol 

op 
Shuddering,   and   when    the    bcaaton 

halefui  isle 
KetDTu'd  upon  him,  had  not  his  poor  hem 
Spoken  with  That,  which  bcuig  cttCT 

X^ts  none,  who  speaks  with  Him,  sc^ 

all  alone, 
Surely  the  man  had  died  of  solitudB. 


Year  after  year.  His  hopes  to  sec  hisifw^ 
And  pace  the  sacred  old  familiar  fieU^ 
Not  yet  had  perisb'd,  when  his  km^ 

Came  suddciUy  lo  sn  md.  Another  d>^ 
(She  warned  water)   blown   bj  \aSia\ 

Like  the  Good  Pottime,  frx>in  herdesliDal 
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ce-ocdited  at  first  but  more  and  more, 
ixed  and  melted  all  who  listen*d  to  it : 
clothes  they  gave  him  and  free  pass- 
age home; 
oA  be  worked  among  the  rest  and 

shook 
fioiarioQ  from  him.     None  of  these 
le  from  his  ooantry,  or  could  answer 

hini, 
lestioo'd,  anght  of  what  he  cared  to 

know, 
dnll  the  voyage  was  with  long  delays, 
scarce  sea-worthy ;  but  ever- 


frmcy  fled  before  the  lazy  wind 
iming,  till  beneath  a  clouded  moon 
like  a  lover  down  thro*  all  his  blood 
m  in  the  dewy  meadowy  morning- 
breath 
Ingland,  blown  across  her  ghostly  wall : 
that  same  morning  officers  and  men 
led  a  kindly  tax  upon  themselves, 
ing  the  lonely  man,  and  gave  him  it : 
amoving  up  the  coast  they  landed  him, 
\  in  that   harbour  whence  he  saiPd 
before. 

hcnr  Enoch  spoke  no  word  to  any  one, 
h<.imeward — home — what  home?  had 

he  a  home  ? 
home,  he  walk'd.     Bright  was  that 

aftcm<x>n, 
::y  but  chill  ;  till  drawn  thro'  cither 

chasm, 
:rc  cither  haven  oi)cn'd  on  the  deeps, 
W  a  <^-aha2c  and  whelm'd  the  world 

in  Kray  ; 
off  ihc  Icn^'th  of  highway  on  before, 
left   but  narrow  breadth  to  left  and 

ri4;ht 
lirh'T*'!  holt  or  tilth  or  pai>tura|;e. 
:hc  nigh-naketl  tree  the  nihin  pi|^*d 
•  'ii-«n.ite,  an«l  thro'  the  dripping  haze 
dca'i  weight  of  the  dead  leaf  Ixjre  it 

down  : 
kcr    the    drizzle    grew,    deeinrr    the 

gl<M>m  ; 
,  a;^  it  seemed,  a  great  mist-blotted  light 
cd  on  him,  and  he  came  upon  the 


Then  down  the  long  street  having  slowly 

stolen, 
His  heart  foreshadowing  all  calamity, 
His  eyes  upon  the  stones,  he  reached  the 

home 
Where  Annie  lived  and  loved  him,  and 

his  babes 
In  those  far-off  seven  happy  years  were 

bom; 
But  finding  neither  light  nor  murmur  there 
(A  bill  of  sale  gleamed  thro'  the  drizzle) 

crept 
Still  downward  thinking  Mead  or  dead 

to  me  ! '  • 

Down  to  the  pool  and  narrow  wharf  he 

went. 
Seeking  a  tavern  which  of  old  he  knew, 
A  front  of  timber-crost  antiquity, 
So  propt,  worm-eaten,  ruinously  old, 
He  thought  it  must  have  gone ;  but  he 

was  gone 
Who  kept   it ;   and   his  widow   Miriam 

Lane, 
With  daily -dwindling   profits   held    the 

houM;  ; 
A  haunt  of  brawling  seamen  once,  but  now 
Stiller,  wilh  yet  a  bed  for  wandering  men. 
There  Enoch  rested  silent  many  days. 

I  Jut  Miriam  Lane  was  good  and  garru- 
lous, 
Nor  let  him  l)e,  but  often  breaking  in, 
Told  him,  wilh  other  annals  of  the  ix)rt. 
Not  knowing — Enoch  was  so  brown,  so 

l)ow'd, 
So  broken— all  the  stor)-  of  his  house. 
His  baby's  death,  her  growing  ixjvcrty. 
How  rhilip  put  licr  little  ones  to  school, 
And  kept  them  in  it,  his  long  wooing  her, 
Her  slow  Consent,  and  marriage,  and  the 

binh 
Of  Philip's  child  :  and  o'er  his  counte- 
nance 
No  shadow  p;VNt,  nor  mt)tion  :  any  one, 
Regarding,  well  had  deem'd  he  felt  the 

tale 
Less  than  the  teller  :  only  when  she  closed 
*  Enoch,  (.K>or  man,  was  cast  away  and 
lost' 
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He,  shaldng  his  gray  bead  pathetically. 
Repealed  muHering  'east  away  »nd  lost ;' 
Again  in  deeper  jocaid  whispers  'lost  I' 

But   Enoch   yeam'd   to  see  her   (ace 

again; 
*  If  I  mighl  look  OD  hei  EWeet  bee  again 
And  know  that  she  is  bappf.'     So  the 

thought 
Haunted   and   hirass'd  him,  and  drove 

him  Toith, 
At  evening  when  Ihe  dull  November  day 
Was  gron-ing  dullec  twilight,  to  the  hill. 
There  he  sat  d»wn  gaiiiig  od  all  betow  : 
There  did  a  thousand  memoiici  roll  upon 

Unspeakable  for  sadness.  liy  and  by 
The  ruddy  square  of  comfortable  llfihi. 
Far-blaiing   from    the   rear   of    Philip's 

house. 
Allured  him,  as  the  beicon-bLue  allores 
The  bird  of  passage,  till  he  madi;  strikes 
Against  it,  and  beats  out  hit  weary  life. 


For  Thilip's  dwelline  fronted  on  the 


Stout,   rosy,   with   his   babe  Mxoa  li 

And  o'er  her  second  father  sloapt  >  ptii 
A  later  but  a  loTlier  Annie  Lee, 
Fwr-hair'd  and  tall,  and  from  her  lifld 

Dangled  a  length  of  ribbon  and  a  ring 
To  tempi  the  labe,  who  reai'd  bis  acK) 

Caught  at  and  ever  miss'd  it,  and  Ite] 

taugh'd  : 
And  on  the  left  hand  of  the  hearth  he  m 
The  mother  glancing  ofien   toward  ba 

babe. 
But  turning  now  and  then  to  apeak  will 

him. 
Her  son,  who  stood  beside  hei  taH  tan 


Now  when  the  dead  man  come 
lieheld 
His  wife  his  wife  no  more,  and  s 
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t   to  the  gmte,  and  open'd  it,  and 
ckKcd. 


^t}y  as  a  sick  man's  chamber-door, 
and  came   out  upon  the 


id  tbeie  he  would  have  knelt,  bat 

that  his  knees 
t  feeble^  so  that  falling  prone  he  dug 
fingers    into  the   wet  'earth,    and 

pray*d. 

Too  hard  to  bear  !  why  did  they  take 

me  thence? 
od  Almighty,  blessed  Saviour,  Thou 
t  didst  a]>hold  me  on  my  lonely  isle, 
old  me.  Father,  in  my  loneliness 
:tle  longer !  aid  me,  give  me  strength 
to  tell  her,  never  to  let  her  know. 
;>  me  not  to  break  in  upon  her  peace, 
children  too !  must  I  not  speak  to 

these? 
f  know  me  not.     I   should  betray 

mjrsclf. 
CT  :  No  father *s  kiss  for  mc — the  girl 
like  her  mother,   and   the  boy,  my 

von.* 

here  sficcch  and  thought  and  nature 

CuI'd  a  little, 
he  by  tranced  ;  but  when  he  rose 

an<l  paccfl 
c  toward  his  solitary  home  again, 
(i'.vn  the  long  and  narrow  street  he 

wctit 
\T^  i:  in  upf»n  his  weary  brain, 
ho'  it  i»crc  the  burthen  of  a  song, 
<  \i  tell  her,  never  to  let  her  know.' 

?  «a«  not  all  unhappy.      His  resolve 
»<e  him,  and  firm  faith,  and  ever- 
more 
cr  fr vm  a  living  source  within  the 

:«catin;;  up  thro*  all  the  bitter  world, 
>  f'juntains  of  sweet  water  in  the  sea, 
:  him  a  living  souL     *  This  miller's 

wife* 
Old  t(^  Miriam  '  that  you  spoke  about, 
she  DO  fear  that  her  first  husband 
Uve*r 


'Ay,  ay,  poor  soul*  said  Miriam,  *fear 

enow  1 
If  you  could  tell  her  you  had  seen  him 

dead, 
Why,  that  would  be  her  comfort ;'  and 

he  thought 
<  After  the  Lord  has  call'd  me  she  shall 

know, 
I  wait  His  time,*  and  Enoch  set  himself. 
Scorning  an  alms,  to  work  whereby  to  live. 
Almost  to  all  things  could  he  turn  his 

hand. 
Cooper  he  was  and  carpenter,  and  wrought 
To  make  the   boatmen   fishing-nets,  or 

helped 
At  lading  and  unlading  the  tall  barks. 
That  brought   the  stinted   commerce  of 

those  days ; 
Thus  earn'd  a  scanty  living  for  himself : 
Yet  since  he  did  but  labour  for  himself, 
Work  without  hope,  there  was  not  life 

m  it 
\Miereby  the  man  could  live  ;  and  as  the 

year 
Roll'd  itself  round  again  to  meet  the  day 
When    Enoch  had    retum'd,   a    languor 

came 
Upon  him,  gentle  sickness,  gradually 
Weakening  the  man,  till  he  could  do  no 

more, 
Hut  kept  the  house,  his  chair,  and  last  his 

l)Cd. 

And  En<x:h  Iwrc  his  weakness  cheerfully. 
For  sure  no  gladlicr  docs  the  stranded 

wreck 
See  thro'  the  gray  skirts  of  a  lifting  squall 
The   lx)at    that    l)cars    the   hoi)C   of   life 

approach 
To  save  the  life  despair'd  of,  than  he  saw 
Death  dawning  on  liim,  and  the  close  of 

all. 

For  thro'  that  dav^Tiing  gleam'd  a  kind- 
lier hope 
On  Knoch  thinking  *  after  I  am  gone. 
Then  may  she  learn  I  lov'd  her  to  the  last. ' 
He  caird  aloud  for  Miriam  Lane  and  said 
*  Woman,  I  have  a  secret — only  swear. 
Before  I  tell  you — swear  upon  the  lKX>k 
Not  to  reveal  it,  till  you  see  me  dead.' 


13« 


EjmCB  ARDEIf. 


'DaLd,'damoiii'd  tbegood  woniui,  '1 

him  talk  \ 
I  wiiTODi,  man,  that  we  shill  bring  you 

'  Swear '  addetl   Enoch  stcml;  '  on  the 

book.' 
And  on  the  book,  bair-frighled,  Kliriam 

Then  Enoch  rolling  his  gray  eyes  upon  her, 
'  Did  you  know   Enoch  AcdeD  of  this 


Ay,  ay.  I  mind  hlin  coming  down  the 

Held  his  head  high,  and  cued  for  no  wan, 
he' 

er'd  her  ; 


I  think  I  have  not  three  days  more  to  live; 

I  am  the  man,'    Ai  which  the  woman  gave 
A  half-iiicrcduloiu,  hnlf-hysteriia]  cjy. 
'You  ArdeQ,  you  !  nay, — sure  he  was 


'  Woman,  ditliub  me  n 

But  let  me  hold  my  purpose  tiD  I 

Sil  down  again ;  utaik  meand ' 

While  1  haie  power  to  speak.     I  cuq 

you  now. 
When  you  shall  see  her,  letl  her  thai  I  fc 
Blessing  het,  praying  fct  bcr,  kmng  ka 
Save  for  Ib^  bai  between  b»,  Icniag  bo- 
As  when  she  laid  her  head  beside  Byoai 
And  tell  my  daughlei  Annie,  whom  I  ■■ 
So  like  her  malhei,  ihat  mj  Utral  troll 
Was  spent  in  blessing  her  and  piayii^  b 

her. 
And  tell  my  sod  that  t  dini  Uessu^  hoi 
And  say  to  I'hilip  that  I  blesi  him  too : 
He  never  meant  ns  any  thing  bal  good 
But  if  my  childten  care  to  s«e  me  dn4 
Who  luJdIy  knew  me  tiviog,  let  llMl 

I  am  their  liiLher ;  but  she  must  not  am 
For  my  dead  bee  would  vex  hei  aAa4ift 
And  now  there  is  but  one  of  all  tnj  bkw 
Who  will  cmhraM  me  in  ifac  wo<ld-t»la 

lliis  hair  ii  his ;  she  cut  it  off  an  J  gaw  il 
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so  load  m  calling  of  the  sea, 
hoases  in  the  haven  rang, 
le  rose,  he  spread  his  arms 
kd 

a  lottd  voice  '  A  sail !  a  sail ! 
;'  and  so  fell  back  and  spoke 
lore. 

>e  strong  heroic  soul  away, 
hey  baried  him  the  little  port 
seen  a  costlier  funeral 

THE  BROOK. 

lis  brook,  we  parted ;  I  to  the 

Italy — too  late — too  late : 
the  strong  sons  of  the  world 

isc; 

hymes  to  him  were  scrip  and 

c, 

r  metres  more  than  cent  for 

. 
» 

he  understand  how  money 
'Is, 

a  dead    thing ;    yet   himself 
1  make 
that  is  not  as  the  thing  that 

kCtl  !     In  our  schoolbooks  we 

It  held  their  heads  above  the 

d, 

h'd  then  or  then  ;  but  life  in 

:e   be   said   to  flourish,   only 

ime  as  goes  l>ef<>rc  the  leaf, 

he  imod  stands  in  a  mist  of 

n. 

^  {K:rfect  :  yet  tlie  brook  lit' 

'» 

in     branding    summers    of 

*iicet  half-En;;li'»h  Neilgherry 

ems,  as  I  re-listen  tc  it, 
c  I  riinrose  fancies  of  the  l)<)y, 
loved  him  ;  for  *  O  brook,' 
'TV 


'  O  babbling  brook,'  says  Edmund  in  his 
rhyme, 

*  \Vhence  come  you?'  and  the  brook,  why 

not  ?  replies. 

I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hem, 

I  make  a  sudden  sally, 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern, 

To  bicker  down  a  valley. 

By  thirty  hills  I  hurry  down, 

Or  slip  between  the  ridges. 
By  twenty  thorps,  a  little  town, 

And  half  a  hundred  bridges. 

Till  last  by  Philip's  farm  I  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river, 
Yqx  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

*  Poor  lad,  he  died   at   Florence,  quite 

worn  out. 
Travelling  to  Naples.     There  is  Damley 

bridge, 
It  has  more  ivy ;  there  the  river ;  and  there 
Stands   Philip's  farm   where  brook  and 

river  meet. 

I  chatter  over  stony  ways, 

In  little  sharps  and  trebles, 
I  bubble  into  eddying  bays, 

I  babble  on  the  pebbles. 

With  many  a  cur\'c  my  banks  I  fret 

By  many  a  field  and  f.illow, 
And  many  a  fairy  foreland  iict 

With  willow-wccd  and  mallow. 

I  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  tluw 

To  join  the  bHrnming  river, 
For  men  nuiy  come  and  men  may  go, 

lUit  I  go  on  for  ever. 

•  r>ut  Philip  challcr'd  more  than  brook 

or  bird  ; 
Old  Philip  ;  all  alx)ul  the  fields  you  cniij;ht 
His  weary  daylun^;  chirjiing,  like  the  dry 
Iligh-elbow'd  gri^s  that  leap  in  summer 

grass. 

I  wind  alx>ut,  ai.d  in  and  out. 

With  here  a  blnsom  ^ailinj;, 
And  here  and  there  a  lusty  trout. 

And  here  and  there  a  grayling. 

And  here  and  there  a  foamy  flake 

Upon  me,  as  I  travel 
With  many  a  silvery  waterbreak 

Above  the  gokkn  gravel. 
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And  drsw  ib«n  all  alonf,  Bad  Bow 

BiillEonKoicm. 

'O  darling   Katie  Willows,  his   one 
child  I 
A  maiden  of  oiir  cenlury,  yet  mosi  meek  ; 
A  daughter   of  iwr  meadows,   yet   not 

Slraighl,  but  as  lissome  as  a  haul  wand  ; 
Hei  eyes  a  bashful  aiure,  and  het  halt 
In  gloss  and  hue  (he  chestnut,  when  the 

shell 
Divides  threcfolii  to  show  the  ftnil  within. 


'  She  told  me.      She  and  Jima  lii| 

quUTell'd,     Why  ?  i 

Whit  cause  of 'jounJ?     NaacAeHiy 


James  had  no  cai 

the  cause, 

I   leaml  that  Jan 


:  bat  when  I  [R( 
>  had  Sickeiii^  jo- 


*  Sweet  Katie,  ( 


:  Id 


Her  and  her  far-off  cousin  and  betrothed, 
James  Willows,  of  one  name  and  heart 

For  here  I  came,  twenty  yisus  back — the 

Before  I  parted  with  poor  Edmund  :  crosl 
By  thai  old  bridge  which,  half  in  loins 


Which  anget'd  her.    Who  ui£eT'dJaaMiJ 

But  Katie  roatch'J  her  eyes  at  ooce  ban 

And  stetching  with  her  slender  poiBUd 

fool 
Some  figure  like  a  wizard  pcnttgmn 
On  garden  gravel,  let  my  query  pas 
Unclaim'd,  in  ftusbing  sitoice,  tiD  [  tdii 
If  James  were  cotning.      "  Coining  «K>] 

She  Dnswer'd,  "ever  longing  to  eijdiili, 
But  evermore  her  fathei  tatoe  acra* 
With  some  long-winded  tale,  and  taifa 

him  short ; 
And  James  departed  vcxt  with  Inm  an 
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JXm  pigeoos,  wbo  in  seasioii  od  thdr  1006 
Appcored    him,   bowing  at    thdr   own 


from  the  i^aintiTe  mother's  teat  he 

took 
Her  blind  and  shuddering  puppies,  naming 

each. 
And  T^"^'**g  those,  his  friends,  for  whom 

they  were : 
Then  crost   the  common   into  Damley 


To  show  Sir  Arthur's  deer.      In  copse 

and  fern 
Twinkled  the  innumerable  ear  and  tail. 
Then,  seated  on  a  serpent -rooted  beech. 
He  pointed   out  a   pasturing  colt,  and 


•*Thax  was  the  four-year-old  I  sold  the 

Squire.** 
Afwi  tbere  he  told  a  long  long-winded  tale 
Of  how  the  Squire  had  seen  the  colt  at 

KTass, 
Kt»l  hr>w  it  was  the  thing  his  daughter 

wish*d, 
An<!  h-.tw  he  sent  the  bailiff  to  the  farm 
To  Icam  the  price,  and  what  the  price  he 

xvk'd. 
Ami  h«»w  the  bailiff  swore  that  he  was 

mail. 
But  he  ttnod  firm  ;  and   so  the  matter 

hung; 
lie  ga\c  them  line:  and  five  days  aAcr 

thii 
He  met  the  lailiff  at  the  Golden  Fleece, 
Wh-j  *.htn  and  there  ha<l  offcr'd  something 

m<.»rc, 
Fvi!   he   M<wjil   firm  ;  and  so  the  matter 

hung; 
He  knew  the  man  ;  the  colt  would  fetch 

its  price  ; 
He  gave  them  line :  and  how  by  chance 

at  last 
( It  might  be  May  or  April,  he  forgot, 
Tzjt  last  of  April  or  the  first  of  May) 
He  ^'ond  the  bailiff  ri<ling  by  the  farm, 
Anl,   talking  from  the  point,  he  drew 

him  in, 
A2>i  there  he  mellow'd  all  his  heart  with 

ale. 
Until  they  dosed  a  bargain,  hand  in  hand. 


*Then,  while  I  breathed  in  sight  of 
haven,  he, 
Poor  fellow,  could  he  help  it?  recom- 
menced, 
And  ran  thro'  all  the  coltish  chronicle. 
Wild  Will,  Black  Bess,  Tantivy,  Tallyho, 
Reform,  White  Rose,  Bellerophon,  the 

Jilt, 
Arbaces,  and  Phenomenon,  and  the  rest. 
Till,  not  to  die  a  listener,  I  arose. 
And  with  me  Philip,  talking  still ;  and  so 
We  tum'd  our  foreheads  from  the  falling 

sun. 
And  following  our  own  shadows  thrice 

as  long 
As  when  they  followed  us  from  Philip's 

door. 
Arrived,  and  found  the  sim  of  sweet  con- 
tent 
Re-risen  in  Katie's  eyes,  and  all  things 
well. 

I  steal  by  lawns  and  grassy  plots, 

I  slide  by  hazel  covers ; 
I  move  the  sweet  forget-me-nots 

ITiat  grow  for  happy  lovcri. 

I  slip,  I  slide,  I  gloom,  I  glance, 
Among  my  skimming  swallows ; 

I  make  the  netted  sunbeam  dance 
Against  my  sandy  shallows. 

I  murmur  under  moon  and  stars 

In  brambly  wildernesses  ; 
I  linger  by  my  shingly  barN  ; 

I  1«  liter  round  my  cresses  ; 

And  out  again  I  cur>e  and  flow 

To  j<»in  the  brimming  river, 
For  men  may  rome  and  men  may  go, 

Hut  I  go  on  fur  ever. 

Yes,  men  may  come  and  go  ;  and  these 

arc  j^onc, 
All  gone.     My  dearest  brother,  Edmund, 

sleeps, 
Not  by  the  well-known  stream  and  rusti< 

spire, 
But  unfamiliar  Amo,  and  the  dome 
Of  HruncUcschi  ;  sleeps  in  |>eace  :  and  he 
Poor  Philip,  of  all   his  lavish  waste  o 

words 
Remains  the  lean  P.  W.  on  his  tomb : 
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I  scraped  (be  lichen  fiom  it :  Katie  walks 
By  Ihe  loDg  wash  of  AostTBlasian  ifas 
Far  olT,  arnj  hokls  her  bead  lo  other  stars, 
Aa^    brealh«  in   April  ■  autumns.      All 

a  stile 


Old  waifs  of  thjnDC.  and  bowing  o'et  the 

A  toasoied  head  in  middle  age  forlorn, 
Mused,  and  was  mute.     On  a  sudden  a 

low  breath 
Of   tender    air    made    Iiemble    in    Ihe 

hedge 
The  Itagile   bindweed -bells  and  biiony 

And  he  look'd  up.    There  stood  a  maiden 

Waiting  to  pass.      In  much  amaie  he 


'Have  yon   not  heard?'  od 

■  we  cime  back. 
\Vc  bought  the  farm  we  tenante 
Am  I  so  like  her  ?  so  thty  said  i 
Sir,  if  }-oa  knew  her  in  het  Ei^ 
My  mother,  as  it  seems  you  did. 
That   mo^t   she  Ions  to   lalk  i 
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Dust  arc  ddi  &ames ;  and,  ^« 

Looks   only  for  a   momettl  id 

Like  that  long-buried  body  of  ll 
Found  lying  ^^  his  nms  and  or 
Which   at  a  touch  of  light,  ■ 
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Saw  (rani  his  windows  nothing  save  his 

own — 
^lax  lovelier  of  his  own  had  he  than 

her. 
His  only  child,  his  Edith,  whom  he  loved 
A«  heirr««  an<i  nut  heir  regretfully? 
Bat   '  he  that  marries   her   marries  her 

name* 
Thift  bat  somewhat  soothed  himself  and 

wife. 
His  «ife  a  faded  beauty  of  the  Baths, 
]n»:j>i«l  as  the  Queen  upon  a  card  ; 
Her  all  of  thought  and  bearing  hardly 

more 
Than  his  own  shadow  in  a  sickly  sun. 

A  land  of  hops  and  poppy -mingled 

com, 
Linle  about  it  stirring  save  a  brook  1 
A  iXtryy  land,  where  under   the  same 

wheel 
The  same  old  rut  would  deepen  year  by 

year  ; 
'A  here  almit'kt  all  the   village  had   one 

name  ; 
'.^  t.<:rc  Avlmcr  fullowcd  Aylmer  at  the 

Hall 
A-  I  Ave  rill  Averill  at  the  Rectory 
i  i  re  o\-cr  ;  so  that  Rectory  and  Hall, 
!-  tin  I  in  an  immemorial  intimacy, 
\Vrrv  ••j>cn  to  each  other  ;  tho*  to  dream 
Tij.\   I>»ivc  couM  biml  them  closer  well 

hai!  m.iiie 
V  e  h'tar  hair  of  the  Ilaronct  bristle  up 
'A.'h  h"m>r,  worse  than  had  he  heard 

hio  I'rie.Ht 
i  rv.icri  an  inverted  scripture,  sons  of  men 
I'ia^h'.ffs  ff  <j«id;    so  slcejiy  was  the 

Kr.I. 

An«l  n.»i;h:  not  Averill,  ha<l  he  willM 
it  ■"», 
>■  tr.rwhcrc  U-neath  his  own  low  range 

of  I'"  if*, 

fiavc  alvt  ^-t  his  many-shielded  tree? 

r.M.rc  wa«  an  Aylmer- Averill  marriage 
on^;c. 

'•V  hen  the  ro)  rose  was  redder  than  it»A.-ir, 

And  York's  white  rose  as  red  as  Lancas- 
ter's, 


With  wounded  peace  which  each  had 

prick'd  to  death. 
*  Not  proven  *  Averill  said,  or  laughingly 
•Some  other  race  of  Averills* — prov'n 

or  no, 
What  cared  he?    what,  if  other  or  the 

same? 
He  leaned  not  on  his  fathers  but  himself. 
Rut  Leolin,  his  brother,  living  oft 
With  Averill,  and  a  year  or  two  before 
Caird  to  the  bar,  but  ever  call'd  away 
By  one  low  voice  to  one  dear  neighbour- 
hood, 
Would  often,  in  his  walks  with  Edith, 

claim 
A  distant  kinship  to  the  gracious  blood 
That  shook  the  heart  of  Edith  hearing 
him. 

Sanguine  he  was  :  a  but  less  vivid  hue 
Than  of  that  islet  in  the  chestnut -bloom 
Flamed  in  his  check  ;  and  eager  eyes, 

that  still 
T<x)k  joyful    note   of  all    things  joyful, 

l)camM, 
Beneath  a  manelike  mass  of  rolling  gohl, 
Their  best  and  brightest,  when  they  dwelt 

on  hers, 
Edith,  whose  jxrnsive  l)eauty,  perfect  else, 
But  subject  to  the  season  or  the  hkkxI, 
Shone  like  a  n)ystic  star  l)etwccn  the  less 
And  greater  glory  varying  to  and  fro, 
We    know   not   wherefore ;    l>ounteously 

made. 
Ami  yet  so  tinely,  that  a  trtuiblous  touch 
ThinnM,  nr  would  seem   to  thin  her  in  a 

day, 
A  joyous  to  dilate,  as  toward  the  lij^ht. 
And  these  had    l>een   tf»gethcr  fiom  tlie 

first. 
lA'olin's  first  nurse  was,  five  years  after, 

her>» : 
So  much  the  l)oy  foreran;   but   when  his 

(l;ite 
l)«>ul)lc«l  her  own,  forwent  of  plavinates 

he 
(Since  Averill  w:is  a  decnd  an<l  a  Ijalf 
His  elder,  an<l  their  parents  undergn>und) 
Had  tobt  his  ball  and  lluwn  his  kite,  aii<l 

rt)ird 
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swing, 
Made  blossom  -  ball  or  daisy-chain,  sr- 

Her  garden,  sow'd  het  name  and  Lept  it 

green 
In  living  letters,  told  her  faity-lales, 
Show'd   her  the   faiiy   footings   on   the 

grass. 
The  little  ddls  of  cowslip,  laiiy  palms, 
The  petty  maiestail  foresl,  fairy  pines, 
Or  fiijai  the  tiny  pitted  tirget  blew 
What  look'd  a  flight  of  fairy  arrows  aim'd 
All  at  one  mark,  all  hitting:  make-be- 

Ueves 
Foi  Edith  and  himself :  or  else  he  forged, 
But  that  was  later,  bciyish  histories 
Of    bailie,    bold    adventure,    dui^eon. 

Flights,  lenois,  sudden  rescues,  and  true 


Tall   and   erect,   but  txndii^  &«d  hi 

With   half-atluwing   smiles   for  iH  tl 

And  mighty  courteous  in  the  main — fa 

Lay  deeper  than  to  wear  it  as  his  ring- 
He,  like  an  Aylmei  in  his  Aylmeium, 
Would  care  no  more  for  Leolin's  wsUii 
with  her 

Than  for  hi^  old  Newfoundland's,  wbi 

To  loose  him  at  ihe  itaUcs,  fot  he  ran 
TwoTooted  at  the  Utnil  of  his  chain, 
Koaring  to  make  a  third  :  and  how  dKHl 

Love. 
^Vhom  the  cross-lightnings  of  (our  das 

met  eyes 
Flash  into  heiy  life  from  nothii^  faHo 
iSuch  dear  familiarities  of  dawn  ? 
Seldom,  but  when  he  does.  Master  cf  li 


Crown'd  after  trial ;   sketches  rude  and 


So  these  young  hearts  not  knowi^;  th 
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kcr  hand,  her  counsel  all  had 

ought 

n  :  here  was  one  that,  summer- 

Lnch*d, 

J-bearded  with  the  traveller's- 

D,  parcel  ivy-clad  ;  and  here 

I -blue  breathings  of  a  hidden 

uth 

n  a  bower  of  vine  and  honey- 

:k]e : 

1  all  rosetree,  and  another  wore 

et  robe  of  jasmine  sown  with 

lts: 

\  rosy  sea  of  gillyflowers 

this,  a  milky-way  on  earth, 
MIS  in  the  Northern  dreamer's 

averts 

Due  climbing  to  the  doors  ; 

xt  to  the  martin-haunted  eaves 

:  burial  deep  in  hollyhocks  ; 

>wn  charm  ;  and  Edith's  every- 

icrc  ; 

1  ever  visitant  with  him, 

ess   loveti   than    EMith,   of  her 

or : 

so  lowly-lovely  and  so  loving, 

e^ponsivc  when  the  loyal  hand 

1  the  clay  it  work'd  in  as  she 

St, 

i^  hedgerow  texts  and  passing 

rjg  goodly  counsel  from  a  height 
es  the  lowest  hate  it,  but  a  voice 
1  ami  an  open  hand  of  help, 
hi   presence  flattering  the  poor 
4^ 

A  theirs,  but  kindlier  than  ihem- 
Ivcs 

wife  or  wailing  infancy 
'iruiicn  palsy,—  was  adoretl ; 
1   for  her  and  for  himself.      A 
i^p 

he  warmth  and  muscle  of  the 
an, 

way  with  children,  and  a  lauj^h 
ikc  proven  golden  coinage  true, 
'zXiC  passport  to  that  easy  realm, 
ce  with  Leolin  at  her  side  the 


Nursing   a   child,    and    turning    to   the 

warmth 
The  tender  pink  five-beaded  baby-soles, 
Heard  the  good  mother  softly  whisper 

•Bless, 
God  bless  'em  :  marriages  are  made  in 

Heaven.* 

A  flash  of  semi-jealousy  clear'd  it  to 

her. 
My  lady's  Indian  kinsman  tmannounced 
With  half  a  score  of  swarthy  faces  came. 
His  own,  tho'  keen  and  bold  and  soldierly 
Sear'd  t^  the  close  ecliptic,  was  not  fair ; 
Fairer  his  talk,  a  tongue  that  ruled  the 

hour, 
Tho'  seeming  boastful :  so  when  first  he 

dash'd 
Into  the  chronicle  of  a  deedful  day, 
Sir  Aylmer  half  forgot  his  lazy  smile 
Of  patron  *  Good  !  my  lady's  kinsman  ! 

good  !' 
My  lady  with  her  fingers  interlock'd. 
And  rotatory  thumbs  on  silken  knees, 
Call'd  all  her  vital  spirits  into  each  ear 
To  listen  :  unawares  they  flitted  off, 
Husying  themselves  about  the  flowerage 
That  stood  from  out  a  stiff  brocade  in 

which. 
The  meteor  of  a  splendid  season,  she, 
Once  with  this  kinsman,  ah  so  long  ago, 
Stept  thro'  the  stately  minuet  of  those 

days  : 
But  Edith's  eager  fancy  hurried  vnih  him 
Snatch'd  thro'  the  perilous  passes  of  his 

life  : 
Till  Leolin  ever  watchful  of  her  eye, 
Ilatetl  him  with  a  momentar)'  hate. 
Wife -hunting,   as   the   rumour  ran,   was 

he  : 
I    know    not,    for    he    spoke    not,    only 

shower'd 
His  oriental  gifts  on  everyone 
And   most   on   Edith  :    like  a  storm  he 

came. 
And  shook  the  house,  and  like  a  storm 

he  went. 

Among  the  gifts  he  left  her  (possibly 
He  flow'd  and  ebb'd  uncertain,  to  return 

1. 
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When  olheis  had  been  lasted)  there  wa^ 

A  dagger,  in  rich  shcilh  with  jen-cls  on  it 
bprinkled  about  in  gold   thai  brancbM 

it&eir 
Fine  as  ice-ferns  on  January  panel 
Made  by  a  breath.     I  know  not  whence 

at  Tirst, 
Nor  of  what  race,  Ihe  work;  bui  mlie  lold 
The  story,  !>torming  a  hill-fort  of  thieves 
He  got  it ;  for  their  captain  after  fight. 
His  comrades  having    fought    their   last 

Was  climbing  up  Ibc  valley;  at  wboiD 

Down  from  the  beetling  crag  to  which  he 

Tumbled  the  lawny  rascal  at  his  feet, 
This  dogger  with  him,  which  when  now 

By  Edith  whom  his  pleasure  was  to  please, 
At  once  the  costly  Sahib  yielded  to  her. 


Blues  and  reds 
lliey  talk'd  of :  blues  were  sate  of  It.  I 

thought : 
Then  of  the  latest  fox — where  stsrtid- 

kill'd 
In  such  B  bottom  :  '  Peter  hod  the  brail 
MyPeter,  litst:'  and  did  Sir Aylmci kno 
That  great  pock-pitten  fcUow  had  bn 

Caoght? 
Then  niade  his  pleasure  echo,  band  i 

And  rolling  as  it  were  the  sutstsncc  tS 
between  lus  palms  a  momcnl   lq>  al 

'  The  birds  were  warm,  the  biida  we; 

warm  upon  him  ; 
We  have  him  now  ; '  and  had  Sir  A jbn 

Nay,  but  he  must — the  land  WM  ling^ 

ofit— 
litis  blBCksdilh  border  -  marriagie — a 

they  knew — 
liDm  the  nursery — who  coold  tl 
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I  ak  as  the  Jephtha's  daughter,  a  rough 

piece 
Of  early  rigid  colour,  under  which 
Withtlrawing  by  the  counter  door  to  that 
\\  h:ch  Leolin  opcn*d,  she  cast  back  upon 

him 
A  I  iteous  glance,  and  vanished.     He,  as 

one 
Cau;;ht  in  a  burst  of  unexpected  storm, 
An-i  pchcil  with  outrageous  epithets, 
T.Lming  beheld  the  Powers  of  the  House 
On  cither   side   the   hearth,   indignant; 

her, 
C  » 'ling  her  fal^e  cheek  with  a  featherfan, 
ILni,   glaring,    by  his  own   stale   devil 

spurT*d, 
\n  i,  like  a  beast  hard-ridden,  breathing 

hard. 
*  Ingcoeroos,  dishonourable,  base, 
i  n>;,^2i;'!uoui !  trusted  as  he  was  with 

her, 
T.e  sole  sncceeder  to  their  wealth,  their 

lands 

T*  -  \2.<  remaining  pillar  of  their  house, 
I  .      ;.-.  rriR^niiitcr  of  their  ancient  naiiu-, 
ri..:r     chiM.'       •Our    chUd  ! '       'Our 

ht.•;rc■^s!'     *Ours!*  for  still, 
L-  •--  t-chfies  from  Itcyund  a  hollow,  came 
H  r    ..klicr  itcraliun.      Last  he  said, 
• :    ),  n.irk  nic  I  for  your  fortunes  arc  to 

I    4  .ar  V'vj  shall  nut  make  them  out  of 

mine. 
N  Mn  i:.j.«nrjch  as  you  have  practised  on 

h(.r, 
I  .q  Ic\:  her,  made  her  half  forget  herself, 
>•*  .1*,  c  fr*"m  her  <iuty  to  herself  and  us-- 
Thi:  ^^  in  an  .Aylmcr  deem'd  impossible, 
t ..:  i»  mc  track   ourselves — 1   say   that 

t:*i>  — 
1  '.  <   I  *k;:ij'iraw  fav<mr  and  countenance 
f ;  r.i  V  u  and  youii  for  ever — shall  you 

'■io. 
'^*x,  wh»jn  y-in  see  her — but  you  shall  not 

V.C  her — 
N   ,  >*'U  shall  write,  and  not  to  her,  but 

ntc  : 
A:.-:  y>  u  shall   say  that   having  s)K>ken 

with  mr, 
KzmX  alter  looked  into  yourself,  you  find 


That  you  meant  nothing — as  indeed  you 

know 
That  you  meant  nothing.     Such  a  match 

as  this  I 
Impossible,    prodigious  ! '      These  were 

words. 
As  meted  by  his  measure  of  himself, 
Arguing    boundless    forbearance :    after 

which, 
And  Leolin*s  horror-stricken  answer,  *  I 
So  foul  a  traitor  to  myself  and  her. 
Never  oh  never,*  for  about  as  long 
As  the   wind -hover   hangs  in   balance, 

paused 
Sir  Aylmer   reddening  from   the  storm 

within. 
Then  broke  all  bonds  of  courtesy,  and 

crying 
'  Boy,   should   I  find  you  by  my  doors 

again, 
My  men  shall  lash  you  from  them  like  a 

dog  ; 
Hence  !*  with  a  sudden  execration  drove 
The  footstool  from  before  him,  and  arose ; 
So,  slanmicring  *  scoundrel '  out  of  teeth 

that  ground 
As  in  a  dreadful  dream,  while  Leolin  still 
Retreated  half-aghast,  the  fierce  old  man 
Follow'd,  and  under  his  own  lintel  stood 
Storming  with  lifted  hands,  a  hoary  face 
Meet  for  the  reverence  of  the  hearth,  but 

now, 
lieneath  a  pale  and  unimpassion'd  moon, 
Vext  with   unworthy   madness,  and   de- 
form'd. 

Slowly  and  conscious  of  the  rageful  eye 
Thai    NsatchM    him,    till    he    heard    the 

jxmderous  (l(M)r 
Close,  cra.shin^  with  lon^  echoes  thro'  the 

land, 
Went  Lculin  ;  then,  his  passions  all  in 

fl.MKi 

And  nia-^tir^  (»f  his  motion,  furiou>ly 
I)ov\n    thro'    the    bri^jht     lawns    to    his 

brothers  ran, 
And  foain'd  away  his  heart  at  Averill's 

ear  : 
Whom    Averill    solaced    as    he    mi^,'hi, 

auioxcd  : 


ua 
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Tbe  man  waj  his,  bad  been  his  (albei's, 

tie  must  have  seen,  himself  had  seen  it 

tic  must  have  knawn,  himself  had  koown  : 

He  never  yel  bad  set  his  daughter  foilh 
Here  in  Ihe  woman-markels  of  the  west, 
Where  our  Caucaaans  let  themselves  be 

sold. 
Some  one.    he    Ihouglit,    had    slaDder'd 

Leolin  lo  him. 
'  Bcolhcr,  for  I  have  loved  you  more  as 

Than  brother,  let  me  tell  you :  I  mj'self — 
\Vh3l  is  their  pretty  sajing  ?  jillcd,  is  it  ? 
Jilli»l  I  WIS  :  I  say  it  fat  yoor  peace. 
Paio'd,  and,   as  bearing  in  myself  Ihe 

The  woman  should  have  bome,  haroili- 

I  lived  for  years  a  stunted  sunless  life  ; 
im  after  our  good  parents  pa&l  away 
Watching  yourgiowth,  I  seem'd  again  lo 


This  til  thy  marriage-hindcnitg  Mamma 

The  harlot  of  the  cities  :  DatuiE  cnsc 
Was  mother  of  the  foul  adulteries 
Thai  saluiale  sonl  with  body.      MiBW 

Their   utcient    name  I    they  wiigkl   b 

proud  ;  its  worth 
Was  being  Edilh's.     Ah  how  pak  rid 

had  look'd 
Darling,  lo-nighl  1  they  must  hare  nui 

her 
Beyondallioletanee^  Tbeseoldpl 

These  partridge  -  breeders  of  a 

Who  had  mildew'd  in  thor  t 

doing  nothing 
Sbce   Egbert— why,   ihe  gictler  the 

disgraw  1 
Fall  back  upon  a  name !  rest,  rat  in  that 
Nol  iap  if  noble,  moke  it  nobler?  Iboli 
With  such  a  vantage-ground  rornohteness 
He  had  known  a  man,  a  qninlcssencc  c 
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How  low  his  brother't  mood  lud  ikllen, 

fetched 
His  richest  beeswing  from  m  bum  reserved 
\\yi  lunqoetSy  praised  the  waning  red,  and 

told 
TSie  vintage — when  this  Aylmer  came  of 

age— 
Then  drank  and  past  it ;  till  at  length  the 

two. 
Tho*  Leolin  flamed  and  fell  again,  agreed 
That  much  allowance  most  be  made  for 

men. 
After  an  angry  dream  this  kindlier  glow 
Faiied  with  morning,  bat  his  purpose  held. 


Vet  ooce  by  night  again  the  lovers  met, 
A  perikwu  meeting  under  the  tall  pines 
That  darken'd  all  the  northward  of  her 

HalL 
I?;m,  t  rk  her  meek  and  modest  bosom  prest 
la  agony,  she  promised  that  no  force, 
FcTMiision,  no,  nor  death  could  alter  her: 
lie,  J  as^ionately  hoj»cfuller,  would  go, 
Li-<jir  for  his  o«*n  Edith,  and  return 
In  *uch  a  sunlight  of  prosperity 
I!r  *h"uM  not  \yc  rejected.      *  Write  to 

mc  ! 
r  cy  love<l  mc,  and  because  I  love  their 

chiM 
T'.-  T  hate  mc  :  there  is  war  between  us, 

dt-ar, 
'•Vhi^jj    IrcaKS  all   bon<ls  Init  ours;  wc 

mu«t  remain 
-  i-rci  :•»  one  am^ther.*     5>o  they  talkM, 
T"  •jf  ch;Mrcn,  for  their  comfort :  the  wind 

Mew: 
The  rain  "f  heaven,  and  their  own  bitter  ■ 

tears, 
T'-ir-,  aii'l  the  careless  rain  of  heaven, 

milt 
T':-  r:  :>.eir  facci,  as  they  kissM  each  other 
I :.  .jirVne^s  ^^d  above  them  roar'd  the  pine. 

'^  >   I>e<-'Iin  went ;  and  as  we  task  our- 

T  J  \::Tsn  a  language  known  but  smatter- 

injly 
Is  pfaravr^   here  and  there  at  random, 

totl*d 


Mastering  the  lawless  science  of  oar  law 
That  codeless  myriad  of  precedent. 
That  wilderness  of  single  instances. 
Thro'  which  a  few,  by  wit  or  fortune  led 
May  beat  a  pathway  out  to  wealth  anc 

fame. 
The  jests,  that  flash'd  about  the  pleader': 

room. 
Lightning  of  the   hour,    the   pun,    thi 

scurrilous  tale, — 
Old  scandals  buried  now  seven  decadsdee] 
In  other  scandals  that  have  lived  and  died 
And  left  the  living  scandal  that  shall  die- 
Were  dead  to  him  already ;  bent  as  he  wa! 
To  nuUce  disproof  of  scorn,  and  strong  ic 

hopes. 
And  prodigal  of  all  brain-labour  he. 
Charier  of  sleep,  and  wine,  and  exercise, 
Except  when  for  a  breathing- while  at  eve, 
Some  niggard  fraction  of  an  hour,  he  ran 
Beside  the  river-bank  :  and  then  indeed 
Harder  the  times  were,  and  the  hands  ol 

power 
Were  bloodier,  and  the  according  hearts 

of  men 
Seem'd  harder  too ;   but  the  soft  river- 
breeze, 
Which  fann'd  the  gardens  of  that  rival  rose 
Vet  fragrant  in  a  heart  remembering 
His  former   talks  with    Edith,   on   him 

breathed 
Far  purclicr  in  his  rushings  to  and  fro. 
After  his  l)ooks,  to  flush  his  Moo<l  with 

air, 
Then   to  his   l)ooks  again.      My  lady's 

cousin, 
Half-sickening  of  his  pcnsion'd  afternoon, 
Drove  in  uixm  the  student  once  or  twice, 
Ran  a  Malayan  amuck  against  the  times, 
Had  golden   hojK's    for   France   and   all 

mankind, 
Answer'd   all   queries  touching   those  at 

home 
With  a  heave<l  ^houhlcr  and  a  saucy  smile, 
And   fain   had   haled   him   out   into  the 

worM, 
And  air'd  him  there :   his  nearer  friend 

would  say 
*  Screw  not  the  chonl  too  shar])ly  lest  it 

snap.' 
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Then  left   alone  he  pluck'd   her  daggci 

forth 
From  where  hU  woildless  heart  had  kept 


Approvingly,  and  prophesied  his  rise  : 
For  heart,   I   thiok,    hclp'd  head :    her 

letters  loo, 
Tho'  far  between,  and  eomiog  fitfully 
Like  bioken  music,  written  as  she  found 
Or  made  occasion,  being  strictly  walch'd, 
Chann'd  him  thro'  every  labyrinth  till  he 

An  end,  a  hope,  a  light  breaking  upon  him. 

But  they  that  cost  her  spirit  into  flesh, 
Her  worldly-wise  begetters,  plagueil  them- 

To  sell  her,  those  good  parents,  for  her 

good 
Whatever  eldcsl-bora  of  rank  or  wealth 
Mi^hl  lie  mlhin  their  cnmpa.'S,  him  they 


They  barr'd  her  ;  yet  she  bore  it :  jet  \tt 

cheek 
Keptcolout:  wondrons  !  bnl,  O  mTStery 
What  amulet  drew  her  down  to  that  <A 

oak. 
So  old,  Ihal  twenty  years  before,  a.  put 
Falling  had  let  appear  the  brand  ofjoiuv- 
Oucc  giovelike,  each  huge  arm  >  Irer 

but  now 
Tlic  broken  buc  of  a  black  lower,  ■  cxr 
Of  touchwood,  with  a  single  flonrishni 

spray. 
There  the  manorial  lotil  li>a  cutiooslf 
Raking  in  that  millennial  touchwt>od-dii] 
Found  for  himself  a  bitter  tieasmc-trotc 
Burst  his  own  wyvemon  the  seal,  and  era 
Writhing  a  letter  from  his  child,  fbr  viae 
Came  at  the  moment  Lealin'i  emissary, 
A  crippled  bd,  and  coming  lum'd  \o  9j 
But  scared  with  threats  of  jail  and  halic 

gave 
To  him  that  fluslcr'd  his  poor  paii&ti  wil 
The  letter  which  he  brooght,  and  swxw 
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Ib  babyBBU,  and  dear  diminatiTes 
Scatter*d  all  orer  the  Tocabulary 
Of  sach  a  lore  at  like  a  chidden  child, 
Af:cT  much  wailing,  hnsh'd  itself  at  last 
Hopeless  of  answer:  then  tho*Averill  wrote 
hsA  bad   him  with  good  heart  sustain 

himself — 
All  wookl  be  well — the  lover  heeded  not. 
Bat  passionately  restless  came  and  went, 
And  nxsUingonce  at  night  about  theplacc, 
There  bj  a  keeper  shot  at,  slightly  hurt, 
Raging  rctum*d :  nor  was  it  well  for  her 
Kept  to  the  garden  now,  and  grove  of  pines, 
Watch'd  even  there ;  and  one  was  set  to 

watch 
The  watcher,  and   Sir   Aylmer  watch'd 

them  all. 
Vet   Ulteiei    from   his   readings:    once 

indeed, 
Warm'd  with  his  wines,  or  taking  pride 

in  her. 
She  lookM  so  sweet,  he  kissM  her  tenderly 
No;  kC'ming  what  possessed  him:  that 

one  kiss 
W<i  IjcoUn's  one  strong  rival  npon  earth  ; 
>^ijOiic«J,  for  my  lady  followed  suit, 
>etni\i  hoj»c'>  returning  rose:  and  then 

cn*uoi 
A  Martin's  summer  of  his  faded  love, 

•  T    -c  ical  !•>■  kindness  ;  after  this 

I  {',  ^i*'*  rni  crost  his  child  without  a  sneer  ; 
T:<  n-.t.:her  flow'd  in  shallower  acrinto- 

dies  : 
Nrrtr  one  kin<lly  smile,  one  kindly  word  : 
^-  :h&:  the  $;cntlc  creature  shut  from  all 
Her  chjur. table  use,  and  face  to  face 
\\  .:h  T»  '.T.ty  months  of  silence,  slowly  lost 
N^  jTcatly  carctl  to  lose,  her  hold  on  life. 
I-a-t,  -omc  low  fever  ranging  roun<l  to  spy 
Thf  «  eakness  of  a  people  or  a  house, 
L.a?  rlicn  that  haunt  a  wound,  or  deer,  or 

men« 

*  V  alav^t  all  that  Is  hurting  the  hurt  - 
'*ivc  Christ  as  we  believe  him — found  the 

girl 
\st  1  t!ang  her  down  upon  a  couch  of  fire, 
Wh?re  care  leu  of  the  household  faces  near, 
Ami  crying  aprjn  the  name  of  I^eolin, 
Shr.  and   with  her  the  race  of  Aylmer, 

past. 


Star  to  star  vibrates  light :  may  soul 

to  soul 
Strike  thro*  a  finer  element  of  her  own  ? 
So, — from  afar, — touch  as  at  once?  or 

why 
That  night,  that  moment,  when  she  named 

his  name, 
Did  the  keen  shriek  *  Yes  love,  yes,  Edith, 

yes,* 
Shrill,  till  the  comrade  of  his  chambers 

woke. 
And  came  upon  him  half-arisen  from  sleep. 
With  a  weird  bright  e}'e,  sweating  and 

trembling. 
His  hair  as  it  were  crackling  into  flames, 
His  body  half  flung  forward  in  pursuit. 
And  his  long  arms  stretched  as  to  grasp  £ 

flyer : 
Nor  knew  he  wherefore  he  had  made  the 

cry; 
And  being  much  bcfooFd  and  idioted 
liy  the  rough  amity  of  the  other,  sank 
As  into  sleep  again.     The  second  day, 
My  lady's  Indian  kinsman  rushing  in, 
A  breaker  of  the  bitter  news  from  home. 
Found  a  dead  man,  a  letter  edged  with 

death 
r.csidc  him,  and  the  dagger  which  himself 
Gave  Edith,  rcdden'd  with   no  bandit's 

blood  : 
•  From  Edith  *  was  engraven  on  the  blade. 

Then  Avcrill  went  and  gazed  upon  his 

death. 
And  when  he  c:Mne  again,  his  flock  be- 

lievc<l — 
Hfholding  how  the  years  which  are  not 

Time's 
Had  l^lastcd  him— that  many  thousand 

day^ 
Were  dipt  by  horror  from  his  term  of  life. 
Vet  the  sad  mother,  for  the  second  death 
Scarce  touch'd  her  thro'  that  nearness  of 

the  first. 
And  lK:ing  use<l  to  tlnd  her  pastor  texts. 
Sent    to  the  harrow'd   Irother,    praying 

him 
To  spe.ak  before  the  i>eople  of  her  child, 
And  fixt  the  Sabbath.      Darkly  that  d.ny 

rose  : 
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ADtnTDTi's   mock   sDTisliine  of  the  faded 

Wu  all  the  life  of  ll ;  for  hard  on  Ihese, 
A  breathless  burthen  of  low-folded  heavens 
Stifled  and  chiU'd  at  once ;  but  every  roof 
Sent  out  u  lulcnei :  many  too  had  knomi 
Edith   among   the  hamlets   round,    and 

The  parents'  hanhness  and  Ihe  hapless 

loves 
And  double  death  weie  widely  mnnnnr'd, 

left 
Their   own   gray   lower,  or   plain-&ced 

labeiDacIc, 
To  hear  him  ;  all  in  mourning  these,  and 

those 
With  blots  of  it  about  them,  ribbon,  glove 
Or   kerchief;   while   the   church, — one 

night,  except 
For  greenbh  glinuneiings  thro'  tfaelancets, 

Still  palei  the  pale  head  of  him,   who 

tower'd 
Above  tbem,  with  his  hopes  in  either 


Mlicn  since  had  Sood,  &re,  eanJhqnakc 

Ihuoder,  wrought 
Such  waste  and  havock  as  the  idolitnct 
'^Vhich  from  the  low  light  of  mortality 
Shot  np  their  shadows  to  the  Heann  n 

Heavens, 
And  worship!  their  own  dorkBcss  in  tin 

Highest  ? 
'  Gash  thyself,   piiest,   aod   honovt  Ilq 

brute  BoH, 
And  to  thy  worst  self  MCiifice  tirjaii. 
For  with  thy  worst  self  tttst  thou  ctolhel 

thy  God. 
Then  came  a  Lord  in  no  wise  likcti 

Bakl. 
The  babe  shall  lead  the  lion.     Snidrnm 
The  wilderness  shall  blcssom  u  the  rose 
Ciowa  thyself,  worm,  and  woiahip  lion 

own  lusts  1— 
No  coarse  and  blockish  God  of  acreage 
Stands  at  (by  gale  for  thee  to  grOTcI  to- 
Thy  God  is  (ar  diffused  in  noble  gtova 
And  princely  halls,  and  farms,  and  Qowini 
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The  Ui^t  of  low  desires— darkening 

thine  own 
To  thine  own  likeness ;  or  if  one  of  these, 
Tfaj  better  bom  unhappily  from  thee, 
Should,  as  by  miracle,  grow  straight  and 

fair — 
Friends,  I  was  bid  to  speak  of  such  a  one 
By  those  who  most  have  cause  to  sorrow 

for  her — 
Fairer  than  Rachel  by  the  palmy  well. 
Fairer  than  Ruth  among  the  fields  of  com, 
Fair  as  the  Angel  that  said  «  Hail  !'*  she 

seem'd. 
Who  entering  fill'd  the  house  with  sudden 

light 
For  so  mine  own  was  brighten'd :  where 

indeed 
The   roof  so  lowly  but  that  beam  of 

Heaven 
Dawn'd   sometime  thro'  the  doorway? 

whose  the  babe 
Too  ragged  to  be  fondled  on  her  lap, 
Warmed  at  her  bosom  ?     The  poor  child 

of  shame 
The  common  care  whom  no  one  cared 

for,  leapt 
To  greet  her,  wasting  his  forgotten  heart, 
As  iiith  the  mother  he  had  never  known, 
In  gambols ;  for  her  fresh  and  innocent 

eyes 
Had  such  a  star  of  morning  in  their  blue, 
That  all  neglected  places  of  the  field 
Broke  into  nature^s  music  when  they  saw 

her. 
Low  was  her  voice,  but  won  mysterious 

way 
Thro'  the  seal'd  ear  to  which  a  louder 

one 
Was  all  but  silence — free  of  alms  her 

hand — 
The  hand  that  robed  your  cottage-walls 

with  flowers 
Has  often  toiPd  to  clothe  your  little  ones  ; 
How  often  placed  upon  the  sick  man's 

brow 
Cool'd    it,   or  laid   his   feverous   pillow 

smooth  ! 
Had  you  one  sorrow  and  she  shared  it 

not? 
One  burthen  and  she  would  not  lighten  it? 


One  spiritual  doubt  she  did  not  soothe  ? 
Or  when  some  heat  of  difference  sparkled 

out. 
How  sweetly  would  she  glide  between 

your  wraths. 
And  steal  you  from  each  other  I  for  she 

walk'd 
Wearing  the  light  yoke  of  that  Lord  of 

love, 
^Vho  stiird  the  rolling  wave  of  Galilee  ! 
And  one — of  him  I   was  not   bid   to 

speak — 
Was  always  with  her,  whom  you  also 

knew. 
Him  too  you  loved,  for  he  was  worthy 

love. 
And  these  had  been  together  firom  the 

first ; 
They  might  have  been  together  till  the 

last. 
Friends,  this  frail  bark  of  ours,   when 

sorely  tried, 
May  wreck  itself  without  the  pilot's  guilt, 
Without  the  captain's  knowledge :  hojH; 

with  me. 
^Vhose  sliame  is  that,  if  he  went  hence 

with  shame  ? 
Nor  mine  the  fault,  if  losing  both  of  these 
I  cry  to  vacant  chairs  and  widow 'd  walls, 
"  My  house  is  left  unto  me  desolate."  ' 

WTiile  thus  he  spoke,  his  hearers  wept ; 

but  some. 
Sons  of  the  glebe,  with  other  frowns  than 

those 
That  knit  themselves  for  summer  shadow, 

scowl'd 
At  their  great  lord.     He,  when  it  seem'd 

he  saw 
No  pale  sheet-lightnings  from  afar,  but 

fork'd 
Of  the  near  storm,  and  aiming  at  his 

head, 
Sat  anger-charm 'd  from  sorrow,  soldier- 
like. 
Erect :  but  when  the  preacher's  cadence 

flow'd 
Softening  thro'  all  the  gentle  attributes 
Of  his  lost  child,  the  wife,  who  watch'd 

his  face. 
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FbIo]  at   a  sodden  Iwilcfa  of  his   iron 

monlh; 
And  '  O  pcay  God  tbai  be  hold  op '  sbe 

thought 
'  Or  surely  I  shall  shame  myself  and  him. ' 

'  Nor  yours  the  blame — fiw  who  bcMde 

your  hearths 
Can  lake  her  place— if  eehoing  me  you 

ciy 
"  Our  house  is  left  onto  us  desolate  "  ? 
But  thou,  O  thoa  that  killesl,  hadsl  thou 

O  than  that  stonest,  hndst  iboa  uiulei- 

Oood 
The  tlungs  belonging  to  tby  peace  and 


rs! 


that 


Is  there  no  piophel  bnt 

calls 
Doom  npoo  kii^s,  or  in  the  waste  "  Ri 

pent"? 

Is  not  our  own  child  on  the  nairow  waj 
\Mio  down  lo  those  Ihat  saunlct  in  ih 
broad 


Ijghlens  Ttom  her  own  cFotral  HeD — ' 

The  red  (ruil  of  an  old  idolatry — 
The  heads  of  duefs  and  princes  bH  i 

last, 
They  ding  togelher  in  the  ghastly  la^- 
The  land  alt  shambles — nakecl  maniig 
Flash  from  the  bridge,  and  evet'Dmider 

By  shores  that  darken  with  the  gathati 

wolf. 
Rum  in  a  rifer  of  blood  to  the  ad:  m 
Is  this  a  time  to  madden  madnera  then 
Was  this  ■  time  for  these  to  tlaiinl  thi 

pnde? 
May  Phaisoh's  darkness.  Ibid*  as  dm 

as  those 
^Vhidi  hid  the  Holiest  from  Ibe  pci^ 

eyes 
Ere  the  great  death,  shnmd  this  great  i 

fiom  all  I 
Doubtless  our  narrow  world  most  cann 

O  rather  pray  for  Ihosc  and  [Mty  Ibem. 
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I  Bade  by  th«^  the  last  of  all  m  j  race. 
Mast  cry  to  theie  the  last  of  theirs,  as 

cried 
Christ  ere  His  agonj  to  those  that  swore 
Noc  by  the  temple  bat  the  gold,  and  made 
Their  om-n  traditioas  God,  and  slew  the 

Ix>rd, 
A£d  left  their  memories  a  world's  curse — 

«•  Uehold, 
Yoor  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate  "?* 

Ended  he  had  not,  but  she  brook'd  no 

more: 
LoQg  fince  her  heart  had  beat  remorse- 

lessJv, 
Ha  cnmpt-up  sorrow  pain*d  her,  and  a 

sense 
Of  meamvss  in  her  unresisting  life. 
Tbcn  their  eyes  Text  her  ;  for  on  entering 
He  had  cast  the  curtains  of  their  seat 

as:«ie — 
Rack  relvet  of  the  costliest — she  herself 
Hwi  seen  !<>  that :  fain  had  she  closeil 

them  now, 
W:  «iire-l  n*  A  stir  to  do  it,  only  nearM 
}\ts  hushcnd  inch  by  inch,  but  when  she 

Wifriikr,  her  hand  in  one  of  his,  he  vcilM 
II.)  fit.c  «i:h  the  other,  and  at  once,  as 

fzIU 
\  rr.c:*.r  »hcn  the  prop  is  liroken,  fell 
i"*ic  m  iTTian    shrieking  at   his  feet,  and 

P-.rn  her  "mn  people  bore  along  the  nave 
H'.r  7^'n':cnt  hands,  and  narrow  meagre 

fare 
■*<ia:'ii   »i:h  the  shallow  cares  of  fifty 

Tears  : 
S^\  b-r  ♦h-  lyird  of  all  the  lan<Iscapc 

F  "s  -  "^  i!  *  last  horizon,  and  of  all 

^■*:. .  j^er'd  at  him  so  keenly,   followM 

r«t 
TiT  la  1  erect,  Imt  in  the  middle  aisle 
k«/d,    a»    a   footsore    ox    in   crowdetl 

ways 
S-r=:*ling  across  the  market  to  his  death, 
I'Bfitic-? :  for  be  groped  as  blind,  and 

seem*d 
Kiwvj^  about  to  fall,  grasping  the  pews 


And   oaken  finials  till   he   touch*d   th 

door; 
Yet  to  the  lychgate,  where  hb  charic 

stood. 
Strode  from  the   porch,   tall  and  ere( 

again. 

But  nevermore  did  either  pass  the  gat 
Save  under  pall  with  bearers.      In  on 

month. 
Thro*  weary  and  yet  e\*cr  wearier  houn 
The  childless  mother  went  to  seek  he 

child  ; 
And  when  he  felt  the  silence  of  his  hous 
About  him,  and  the  change  and  not  th 

change. 
And  those  fixt  eyes  of  painted  ancestors 
Staring  for  ever  from  their  gilded  walls 
On  him  their  last  descendant,  his  ow 

head 
Plegan  to  droop,  to  fall  :  the  man  becam 
Imbecile  ;  his  one  word  was  *  desolate  ; 
Dead  for  two  years  l)efore  his  death  wa 

he  ; 
But  when   the  second   Christmas  came 

escaped 
His  keeixjrs,  and  the  silence  which  he  fell 
To  find  a  deeper  in  the  narrow  gloom 
By  ys  ife   and   child  ;  nor  wanted   at  hi 

end 
The  dark  retinue  reverencing  death 
At  golden  thresholds ;    nor  from  tendc 

hearts, 
And  those  who  sorrow'd  o'er  a  vanish' 

race. 
Pity,  the  violet  on  the  tyrant's  grave. 
Then  the  great  Hall  was  wholly  broke 

down, 
.\nd  the  broad  woo<lland  parcell'd  int 

farms  ; 
Anti    where    the     two    ci^ntrivetl    the 

daughter's  gootl, 
Lies  the  hawk's  cast,  the  mole  has  mad 

his  nm. 
The  hedgehog  underneath   the  plantai 

l)ores, 
The  rabbit  fondles  his  own  harmless  far< 
The    slow-w<irm    creeps,    and    the    thi 

weasel  there 
Follows  the  mouse,  and  all  is  open  fieli 
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A  CITV  clerk,  but  gently  bom  and  bred  ; 
lUs  wife,  an  unkaoum   artist's   oiphan 

chilJ— 
One  babe  was  theirs,  a  Mai^aret,  three 

ycai5  old  : 
They,  ihinking  thai  her  cleir  Bcrnuuider 


re  dock'd,  however 


o  the  sea 
For  which  his  gaii 

Small  were  his  gains,  and  hard  his  work  ; 

Their  slender  housdiold  fortunes  (for  the 

Had  rislt'd  his  Utile)  like  the  litUe  thrift, 
Trembled  in  perilons  places  o'er  a  deep  ; 
And  oft,  when  sitting  all  alone,  his  lace 
Would  darken,  as  he  cursed  his  credulous- 


Sat  thuddering  at  the  naio  of  &  ««■ 
Heat  his  own:  but  when  lhewoTd)> 
Had  ended,  forth  the]'  came  and 

the  shore. 
Ran  in  and  out  Ibelongsex-framii^i 
Dnuik  the  large  air,  and  mw,  hot  i 

(The  Eootflake  of  so  many  ■  samnw 
C  lung  lo  their  &ndes)  that  Ihey  saw,  tt 
So  DOW  on  sand  tfaey  walk'd,  and  ni 

clilT, 
L.ingerir;g  about  the  thymy  promoot 
Till  all  the  sails  were  daiken'd  in  tbe 
And  rosed  in  the  east :  then  homeww 

to  bed: 
Where  she,  who  kept  a  tender  Qu 

Haunting  a  holy  text,  and  nil!  to  I] 
Reluming,  as  the  bird  letunu,  u  s 
'  Lcl  not  the  sun  go  d<nni  vpon 

wralb,' 
Said,  '  Love,  foigive  him : '  but  be  d: 

And  silenced  by  tiat  silence  lay  the 
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T>)  lut«  a  tittle  kmger  !     No ;  Uie  sin 
That  neither  God  nor  man  can  well  for- 

Hrpocxisy,  I  saw  it  in  him  at  once. 
Is  it  so  tnie  that  second  thoughts  are  best  ? 
Nc4  fint,  and  third,  which  are  a  riper  first? 
Too  ripe,  too  late !  they  come  too  late 

for  use: 
Ah  lore,  there  sorely  lives  in  man  and 

beast 
Sumethizsg  divine  to  warn  them  of  their 

foes: 
Aad  soch  a  sense,  when  first  I  fronted  him, 
Sud,  **  Trust  him  not  ;**  but  after,  when 

I  came 
To  kacw  him  more,  I  lost  it,  knew  him 

less  ; 
Fos^h:  with  what  seem*d  my  own  un> 

chaiitT ; 
>a:  1:  his  table  ;  drank  his  costly  wines  ; 
Mide  more  and  more  allowance  for  his 

talk; 
^Veu:  f:irther,  foul !  and  trusted  him  with 

all, 
Ml  tny  j-*.*'r  scrapings  from  a  dozen  years 
'*:'  :^>:  an>i  desk  work  :  there  is  no  such 

rr.Lnc, 
\  -c :  I  ut  a  gtlf  of  ruin,  swallowing  gold, 
N-  :  iEjL*.:&g.      Ruin'd  !  ruin*d  I  the  sea 

K  .^. :  a  fearful  night !' 


•Not  fearful ;  fair,' 
:   the   go<x!  wife,    •  if  every  star   in 

:*ca\  en 
:  T^j^c  \\  fair :  you  do  but  hear  the  tide. 
:  }'.u  ill  dreams?' 


<  2j 


•O  yes/  he  said,  *  I  drcaniM 
4  *:  trach  a  tide  SHclling  toward  the  land, 
A;  '.  I  from  out  the  l)oundless  outer  deep 
"^  •  •. : :  with  It  to  the  shore,  and  cntcrM  one 
*  r  i.Vjsc  liark  caves  that  run  beneath  the 

cli&v 
I  ->  fic^t  ihe  motion  of  the  boundless  deep 
I'' 7c  'tro'  the  cave,  and  I  was  heaved 

cptro  it 
I^  darkness  :  then  I  saw  one  lovely  star 
Urser  aad  larger.     '*  What  a  world,"  I 

thooght. 


**  To  live  in  !"  but  in  moving  on  I  found 
Only  the  landward  exit  of  the  cave. 
Bright  with   the   sun  upon   the  stream 

beyond : 
And  near  the  light  a  giant  woman  sat, 
All  over  earthy,  like  a  piece  of  earth, 
A  pickaxe  in  her  hand :  then  out  I  slipt 
Into  a  land  all  sun  and  blossom,  trees 
As  high  as  heaven,  and  every  bird  that 

sings: 
And  here  the  night-light  flickering  in  my 

eyes 
Awoke  me.' 

*  That  was  then  your  dream,'  she  said, 
*  Not  sad,  but  sweet.* 

*  So  sweet,  I  lay,'  said  he, 
'And   mused  upon  it,   drifting   up   the 

stream 
In  fancy,  till  I  slept  again,  and  pieced 
The  broken  vision ;  for  I  dream'd  that  still 
The  motion  of  the  great  deep  bore  me  on, 
And   that   llie  woman  walk'd   upon  the 

brink  : 
I  wonder'd  at  her  strength,  and  ask'd  her 

of  it: 
**  It  came,"  she  said,  **  by  working  in  the 

mines :  " 
O  then  to  ask  her  of  my  shares,  I  thought ; 
And  ask'd  ;  but  not  a  word  ;  she  shook 

her  head. 
And  then  the  motion  of  the  current  ceased, 
And  there  was  rolling  thunder  ;  and  we 

reach  M 
A  mountain,    like  a  wall    of  burs   and 

thorns ; 
IJut  she  with  her  strong  feet  up  the  steep 

hill 
Trfnl  out  a  path  :  1  Aillow'd  ;  and  at  lop 
She    pointed   seaward  :    there   a  fleet   of 

glass, 
That  seem'd  a  fleet  of  jewels  under  me, 
Sailing  along  before  a  j^l«ji)my  cloud 
That  not  one  moment  ceased  to  thunder, 

pxst 
Insunshinc:  right  across  its  track  there  Iny, 
Down  in  the  water,  a  long  reef  of  gold. 
Or  what  seem'd  gold  :  and  I  was  glad  at 

fir^t 
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To  think  that  in  oiu  oflen-timsaick'd  world 
Still  so  mach  gold  was  lefl ;  and  tbea  I 

fcar-d 
Lest  the  gay  nary  there  sboold  qilinlet 

And  fearing  waved  my  arm  to  worn  them 


Touch'd,     dink'd,     and     clash'd,     and 

vankh'd,  and  I  woke, 
I  heard  the  clash  so  dearly.     Now  I  sec 
My  dream  was  Life  ;  the  woman  honcsl 

Work  J 
And  my  poor  venloie  but  a  fieel  of  glass 
Wreck'd  on  a  reef  of  visionary  gold." 

'Nay,'  said  the  kindly  wife  lo  comfort 

•  Yon  raised  yonr  arm,  yoo  tumbled  dosvn 
and  brake 
he  gli^  with  little  Maigarel's  medicine 


"  And  all  things  woil:  togetliel  fbr  ibe  goo 
or  those" — it  makes  me  sick  toqanUha 

—last 
Cript  my  hand  hard,  and  with  God-Uei 

1  stoal  like  one  thai  tad  received  ■  bin 
I  found  a  hard  fiiend  in  hi«  loose  7'fTllW 
A  loose  one  in  the  hard  grip  of  hit  haoc 
A  curse  ia  his  God-bless-you :  tka  ■ 

eyes 
Pursued  him  down   the  street,  and  i 

Among  ilie  honest  shoulders  of  the  cnw 
Read  rascal  in  ibe  motions  of  his  back. 
And  scoundrel  in  the  supple-sliding  knee 

'Was  he  so  bound,  poor  soul?'  su 

the  good  wife  ; 
'  So  ore  we  all :  but  do  not  call  him.  Ion 
liefore  yon  prove  him,  n^ue,  uhI  praval 

forgive. 
His  gain  is  loss  ;  for  he  thai  wimgi  U 

Wrongs  himself  more,   and   ever  beu 
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Uadc  Him  his  catspaw  and  the  Cross  his 

tool. 
And  Christ  the  bait  to  trap  his  dnpe  and 

fool; 
Nor  deeds  of  gift,  but  gifts  of  grace  he 

forged. 
And  make-like  slimed  his  victim  ere  he 


.\ryi  uft  at  Bible  meetings,  o*er  the  rest 
Aruing,  did  his  holy  oilj  best. 
Dropping  the  too  rough  H  in  Hell  and 

Heaven, 
To  spread  the  Word  by  which  himself 

had  thriTcn.** 
How  like  yoa  this  old  satire  ?* 

*  Nay,'  she  said, 
*  I  loatbe  it :  he  had  never  kindly  heart, 
N«ir  ever  cared  to  better  his  own  kind, 
\\  bu  XiTA  wrote  satire,  with  no  pity  in  it. 
fid  will  >ou  hear  my  dream,  for  I  had  one 
I>ji  altogether  went  to  music  ?    Still 
I:  amc'J  mc* 


Then  she  told  it,  having  dream 'd 


'.'.'  V-at  umc  coxst. 

—  Hat  n^und  the  North,  a  light, 
A  \^\'.  It  seemM,  of  luminous  vapour,  lay, 
An  i  ever  in  it  a  low  musical  note 
>«t.I/  i  uj)  and  dic<i ;  and,  as  it  swcllM, 

'  »r'  breaker  iasucd  from  the  bell,  and  still 
^,i.-m  with  the  growing  note,  and  when 

the  n<j!e 
?  I '.  1   reach'd  a  thunderous   fulness,    on 

those  clinj* 
:<r  ke,  mix:  «i:h  awful  light  (the  same  as 

that 
I  -r;r4j  within  the  belt)  whereby  she  saw 
1  :-ii  ail  thoic  lines  of  cliffs  were  cliffs  no 

more, 
I--t  huge  cathedral  fronts  of  e\-cry  age, 
4  #raTe,  fi<xi«i,  stem,  as  far  as  eye  could  .see, 
ijT.^  after  one  :  and  then  the  great  ridge 

•irew, 
Ln<<nmg  to  the  lessening  music,  lock, 
A»l  past  into  the  belt  and  swellM  again 
>ium\y  to  mask  :  ever  when  it  broke 
The  itaUMS,  kin^  or  nint,  or  founder  fell ; 


Then  from  the  gaps  and  chasms  of  ruin 

left 
Came  men  and  women  in  dark  clusters 

round, 
Some  crying,  *  Set  them  up !  they  shall 

not  fall  I' 
And  others,  *  Let  them  lie,  for  they  have 

fairn.» 
And  still  they  strove  and  wrangled  :  and 

she  grieved 
In  her  strange  dream,  she  knew  not  why, 

to  find 
Their  wildest  wailings  never  out  of  tune 
With  that  sweet  note  ;  and  ever  as  their 

shrieks 
Ran  highest  up  the  gamut,  that  great  wave 
Returning,  while  none  mark'd  it,  on  the 

crowd 
Broke,  mixt  with  awful  light,  and  show'd 

their  eyes 
Glaring,  and  passionate  looks,  and  swept 

away 
Tlic  men  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  men  of 

stDne, 
To  the  waste  deeps  together. 

*  Then  I  fixt 
My  wist  fill  eyes  nn  two  fair  images, 
IJolh  crownM  with  stars  and  high  among 

tlie  stars, — 
The   Virgin   Mother  standing  with    her 

child 
High  up  on  one  of  those  dark  minster - 

fronts  — 
Till  she  began  to  totter,  and  the  child 
Clung  to  the  mother,  and  sent  out  a  cry 
Whicli  niixt  with  little  Margaret's,  and  I 

w()ke, 
And  my  ilream  awed  me:—  well—  but 

what  are  dreams  ? 
Yours  came  but  frum  the  break  in;^  of  a 

glass, 
And    mine    but    fit  mi    the    crying    of    a 

child.' 

•Child?     No!'  said  he,  *but  this  tide's 
ro.ir,  and  his. 
Our  IJuanerges  with  his  threats  of  doom. 
And  loud-lung'd  ^Vntibabylonianisms 
(Altho'  I  grant  but  little  music  there) 
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Wcnl  both  to  make  yoax  Sx&ja :  hot  if 

A  mtiMC  hannoniiing  oui  wild  ciies, 
Sptieie-music  sncb  as  (hat  jod  dieani'd 

Whf ,  that  would  make  our  passions  Eu 

The  discords  dent  W  the  mnadan.    No — 
One  ibiick  of  hate  would  jar  nil  the  hymns 

of  heaven : 
True  Devils  with  aa  ear,  they  howl  in  tune 
With  nothing  but  the  Devil  I' 

'  "Tree"  indeed  ! 
One  of  oor  town,  but  Inlet  by  an  hour 
Here  Ibac  ourselves,  spoke  with  me  on 

the  share  ; 
While  you  were  ninning  down  the  sands, 

Btid  majle 
The  dimpled  Sounce  of  the  ses-fiirbelow 

flap, 
Good   man,   to  please  the  child.      She 

brought  strange  news. 
Why  were  you  silent  when  I  spoke  t( 


The  womui  half  tucn'd  coand  from  Ui 

she  iornl, 
LcH  htm  one  band,  and  reachii^  I1d< 

Hei  other,  found  (for  il  was  close  be 

And  half  -  embraced   the   basket  oadk 

head 
With  one  soft  arm,  which,  like  the  plii« 

bough 
That  monng  moves  the  ncsl  and  ncstliifl 

The  cradle,  while  she  sang  this  bilajsao^ 

What  does  Utile  biidie  say 
In  her  nest  at  peep  of  daj'  ? 
Ld  me  Ry,  says  lilOe  biidi«v 
Mother,  let  me  fly  owaf. 
Biidie,  rest  a  Utile  longer. 
Till  the  little  winp  arc  stioift*. 
So  she  rest;  a  little  longer. 
Then  she  flies  away. 
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xided  to  Lacretitis,  found 
cold  ;  for  when  the  morning 

id  the  first  embrace  had  died 
n,  tho'  he  lovM  her  none  the 

len  the  woman  heard  his  foot 
pacin^^  in  the  field,  and  ran 
I  with  a  kiss,  the  master  took 
,  or  austerely,  for — his  mind 
in  some  weightier  argument, 
iie  perhaps  u|)on  the  rise 
1  of  the  Hexameter — he  post 

jionder  those  three  hundrol 
is   ■  - 

'cachet,  whom  he  held  divine. 
XifSCfC\  but  wrathful,  petulant, 
:imc  rival,  sriught  and  found 
ch 

thi'  I'hiltrc  which  had  power, 
..1.1. 

rr.ini  |i.i>Ni«»n  Iwunc  again. 

•imc<,  she  minglfl  with  his 

'  • 

-.!!  .y''l  him  ;  for  The  wifkfl 

i 

f  rh».mic  l;il»our  of  tlic  lilool, 
•  •If  »irnt''  br.iin  within  the 

'..  .mi'-n;;  ihn«io  tender  rclN, 
.i.c.kM 

■  ')..■!■•  :  h'.'  I'»iiho«l  hiinsrlf  : 
-rite 

--■.t  W'ikc  upon  .1  morn 

■  i   li.;ii   \%ith   rctiirnin;;  ralin, 


I  !?.•  iiij;ht  :  for  thrive  I  hoard 

lin 

\T\'\    cmce    the    flasli    of    a 

iiflioli 

I  never  "dw  so  fierce  a  fork 

he  streaming  mountain*si<!e, 

■«how*d 

riiluenie  of  w.itcrcnurses 

)d  UIKm-ing  in  a  hollow  of  it, 

jt  yerter-ere  was  duty-dry. 


*  Storm,  and  what  dreams,  ye  holy 
Gods,  what  dreams  1 
For  thrice  I  waken*d  after  dreams.     Per- 
chance 
We  do  Imt  recollect  the  dreams  that  come 
Just  ere  the  waking :  terrible  I  for  it  seem*d 
A  void  was  made  in  Nature ;  all  her  bonds 
CrackM ;  and  I  saw  the  flaring  atom- 
streams 
And  torrents  of  her  myriad  universe, 
Ruining  along  the  illimiuble  inane. 
Fly  on  to  clash  together  again,  and  make 
Another  and  another  frame  of  things 
I'^or  ever :  that  was  mine,  my  dream,  I 

knew  it — 
Of  and  belonging  to  me,  as  the  dog 
With  inwani  yelp  and  restless   forefoot 

plies 
His  function  of  the  woodland:  but  the 

next  1 
I  thought  that  all  the  blood  by  Sylla  shed 
Came   driving   mini  ike  down   .again   on 

earth, 
And  >\liere  il  diishM  the  reddening  mea- 
dow, sprang 
No  dragon  warriors  fr«>m  (achnean  teeth. 
For   these  I   thought   my  dream   wouM 
show  to  mc, 
I  lUit  girls,  Hetairai,  curious  in  their  art, 
I  lired  animalisms,  vile  as  thr>.>e  that  made 
The    mull>erry-f.iced     Pict.itor's    orgie> 

worse 
Than  aughi  they  faMe  of  tlie  quiet  (>o<l'i. 
And    hands  they  niixt,  and    yellM    nnd 

r«tim«l  ine  clrove 
In  narrow  iiii;  circles  till  I  ycll'd  ng.iin 
Malf  NiirttM-ati  d,:intl  sprang  up,  and  Naw-  - 
Wns  il  the  tir-t  U'ani  nf  my  Iale>t  day? 

'Then,   then,  fiom  uti«*r  gl<H>ni  stoo«l 

out  tlie  l»iiMst', 
The  breasts  <>f  Hekn,  and   hovcringly  :i 

swonl 
Now  over  and  n«»w  under,  now  dire<'t, 
P«>inte«l  it«.elf  to  pirn  e,  but  sank  down 

shamed 
At  all  that  Iteauty  ;  and  as  I  staretl,  a  tire. 
The  fire  that  left  a  rix>fleis  Ilitm, 
Shot  out  of  them,  and  scorch'd  mc  that 

I  woke, 


i 
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'  Es   Ihia  thy  vengeance,  holy  Venus, 

Because  I  would  not  one  of  thine  own 

Not  ev'n  a  rose,  were  oHer'd   to  thee? 

Forgetful  how  tn;  rich  pioremion  nukes 
Thy  glory  fly  along  tbc  Italian  field. 
Id  lays  that  will  outlast  thy  Ddly? 

'Ddty?   nay,   thy  worshippers.       My 
tongue 
Trips,  or  I  speak  profanely.     Which  of 

Angers  thee  most,  or  angers  thee  al  al!  ? 
^ot  if  thou  be'it  of  those  who,  &r  aloof 
From  envy,  hale  and  pity,  and  ^ite  and 

Live  the  great  life  which  all  oui  greatest 

fain 
Would  follow,  centei'd  in  eternal  calm. 

'Nay,  if  thou  canal,  O  Goddess,  like 
ourselves 

ToQch,  and  h.;  l.-.iichVI,  tli( 


Of  Nature,  when  she  strikes  ilira'  ih 

thick  blood 
Of  cattle,  and  light  is  Large,  and  Imnl: 

ate  glad 
Nosing  the  mother's  udder,  and  the  Ur 
Makes  hii  heart  voice  amid  the  Uan  > 


'  The  Gods  I  and  if  I  go  ■r>'  trwk 
left 
Uniinish'd— {^I  go.     The  Cods,  «1 

hauat 
The  lucid  intei^>ace  of  wtuld  and  woil> 
Where  never  creeps  a  cloud,  or  mom 

Nor  ever   falls   [he  least   while  star  t 


Their  sacred  everlasting  calm 
Not  all  so  tine,  nor  so  diiine 
Nni  !.uch,  nor  nil  unlik 
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t  he  would  only  shine  among  the  dead 
eafter  ;  tales  I  for  nerer  jet  on  earth 
Id  dead  flesh  creep,  or  Uts  of  roast- 
ing ox 
Ik  round   the  spit — nor   knows  he 

what  he  sees ; 
^  of  the  East  altho'  he  seem,  and  girt 
b  song  and  flame  and  fragrance,  slowly 

lifts 
golden  feet  on  those  empurpled  stairs 
t    climb    into    the    windy   halls    of 

heaven : 
[  here  he  glances  on  an  eye  new-bom, 
I  gets  for  greeting  but  a  wail  of  pain  ; 
I  here  he  stays  ujxm  a  freezing  orb 
1  fain  would  gaze  upon  him  to  the 

la&t  ; 
.  here  upon  a  yellow  eyelid  faH'n 
[  clu«cil  by  those  who  mourn  a  friend 

in  vain, 
thankful   that   his  troubles  are  no 

more, 
mc,  althi/  his  fire  is  on  my  face 
lin,;.  he  sees  not,  nor  at  all  can  tell 
rthcr  I  mean  this  day  to  end  myself, 
rr.d  an  car  to  I'lato  where  he  says, 
:   men  like  soldiers  may  not  quit  the 

:*cii  by  tlic  Gods:  but  he  that  holds 
*  ii.-I^  arc  careless,  wherefore  need  he 

care 
Ltiy   ft^r  them,  nor  rather  plunge  .it 

«^'nce, 
^  trouMciI,  H  holly  out  of  sight,  an«l 

unk 
tirth'^u.ikc  -  ay,  ami  jjout  and  stone, 

that  l>rcak 
\  t"«ar<l  (If.ith,  and  palsy,  dcath-in- 

hfc, 
wrrtchcl  age— and  worst  disease  of 

all. 
ic  {'r'-iii^ifs  of  m)Tia<l  nakednesses, 
tvii^tol  Nha|K:s  of  lu>t,  uns]>cakat)le, 
rxiinable,  strangers  at  my  hearth 
welcome,  harpies  miring  every  dish, 
j>hantom  husks  of  something  foully 

<!4»nc:, 

fleering  thro'  the  boundless  universe, 
l^^ting  the  long  quiet  of  my  breast 
I  animal  heat  and  dire  insanity  ? 


*  How  should  the  mind,  except  it  loved 

them,  clasp 
These  idols  to  herself?  or  do  they  fly 
Now  thinner,  and  now  thicker,  like  the 

flakes 
In  a  fall  of  snow,  and  so  press  in,  perforce 
Of  multitude,  as  crowds  that  in  an  hour 
Of  civic  tumult  jam  the  doors,  and  bear 
The  keepers  down,  and  throng,  their  rags 

and  they 
The  basest,  far  into  that  council-hall 
Where  sit  the  best  and  stateliest  of  the 

land? 

'  Can  I  not  fling  this  horror  off"  me 

again. 
Seeing  with  how  great  case  Nature  can 

smile, 
Balmier  and   nobler   from  her   bath   of 

storm. 
At  random  ravage  ?  and  how  easily 
The  mountain  there  has  cast  his  cloudy 

slough, 
Now  towering  o'er  him  in  scrcnest  air, 
A  mountain  o'er  a  mountain, — ay,  and 

within 
All   hollow   as    the   hopes  and   fears  of 

men  ? 

*  Hut  who  was  he,  that  in  the  garden 

snared 
Picus  and  Faunus,  rustic  Gfxls  ?  a  talc 
To  laugh  at — more  to  laugh  at  in  myself — 
For  look  !  what  is  it  ?  there  ?  yon  arbutus 
Totters  ;  a  nMisdcss  ri<»t  un<lcrneath 
Strikes  through    the  v\o<k1,   sets   all    thtf 

tops  tjuivcring — 
The  mountain  cjuickcns  into  Nymph  and 

Faun  ; 
And  here  an  ( )rcad  -  how  the  sun  delij;hts 
To  j»lance  and  shift  alxmt  her  slipjK'r)* 

sides, 
And  rosy  knees  an<l  supple  loundedness, 
An<l  budde<l  lH«om-iH:aks--who  this  way 

runs 
llcfore  the  rest- -A  satyr,  a  satyr,  sec, 
Folliiws  ;  but  him  I  proved  im|>ossible  ; 
Twy-natured  is  no  nature  :  yet  he  draws 
Nearer  and  nearer,  and  I  scan  him  now 
beastlier  than  any  phantom  of  his  kind 


Thit  ever  bulled  his  rough  brotha-brale 
For  lusl  or  lusly  blood  ot  provender  : 
I  hate,  abhor,  spit,  sicken  M  him  ;  and 

Loathes  him  as  well ;  Mich  a  predpilate 

heel. 
Fledged  as  il  were  with  Mereuiy's  nakle- 

•      wing, 
Viiliih  her   (o  me  :  but  nill   she   Qing 

Shainelcss  upon  me?    Catch  her,  goat- 
foot  :  nay, 
Hide,  hide  ihem,  million -mynled  wilder- 

And  cavem -shadowing  Uurek,  hide  !  do 

What  7— that  the  bush  were  leafless  ?  or 

to  whelm 
All  of  them  in  one  maraacre  ?  O  ye  Gods, 
I  know  you  careless,  yet,  behold,  to  you 
From  childly  wont   and  andent   use  I 


call- 


Viby  should  I,  beastlike  u  I  Gnd  mpdf 
Not  manlikecnd  myself? — our  priiilejt— 
What  beast  has  heart  to  do  il  ?  And  whii 

What  Roman  would  be  dra^'d  in  biump) 

thus? 
Not  I ;  not  he,  who  bears  one  name  *i^ 

%\'hose   death-blow    slnicJi    the   ditda 

doom  of  kings, 
When,  brooking  not  the  Tarquin  in  he 

She  made  her  blood  in  sight  of  CoDalioi 
And  all  his  peei^  flushing  the  gailtk* 

Spout  from  the  maiden  ronntain  in  he 

And  flam  it  sprang  the  Conunonwealih 

which  breaks 
As  1  am  breaking  now  : 

■  And  IhenTore  ooi 
Let  her,  that  is  the  womb  and  lombofall 
;,  take^ 
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And  perishes  as  I  must ;  for  O  Thoo, 
FisQOQless  bride,  dirine  Tranquillity, 
Vcani'd  after  by  the  wisest  of  the  wise, 
Who  fail  to  find  thee,  being  as  thou  art 
Without  one  pleasure  and  without  one 

Dazn. 
Ifovbcit  I  know  thou  surely  must  be  mine 
Or  soon  or  late,  yet  out  of  season,  thus 
I  vcm:»  thee  roughly,  for  thou  carest  not 
How  roughly  men  may  woo  thee  so  they 

win — 
Thss — thus :  the  soul  flics  out  and  dies 

in  the  air/ 


With  that  he  drove  the  knife  into  1 

side : 
She  heard  him  raging,  heard  him  fal 

ran  in. 
Beat   breast,   tore  hair,   cried  out  up 

herself 
As  ha\'ing  faiKd  in  duty  to  him,  shrielc 
That  she  but  meant  to  win  him  back,  f 

on  him, 
Clasp'd,  kiss'd  him,  waird  :  he  answer^ 

'  Care  not  thou  ! 
Thy  duty?     What  is  duty?     Fare  th 

well  I' 
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>:k  Walter  Vivian  all  a  summer's  day 
tsue  hii  broad  lawns  until  the  set  of  sun 
l':*  t-^  :hc  pe»»plc  :  thither  flock *d  at  noon 
ii:i  :*:nan*.s  ^^fc  and  child,  and  thither 

h:ilf 
The    ricij;h'»>urinj;    borough    with    their 

Ir-'.tjrutc 
Of  which    be   was   the   patron.     I   was 

th::re  ! 

1  r<n  C"IIe|;c,  visiting  the  son, — the  son 
A  Wal'.rr  t<jr., — wiih  others  of  our  set, 
K.»c  otikcTi :   »c  were  seven  at  Vivian-  . 

t'Lace. 

-Vr.'i  c.-e  :hat  morning  Walter  shoi**'<l 

the  h*  -use, 
•  /reck,  tert  with  Imsts:   from  vases  in  the 

hall 
FVmcr»  of  all  heavens  and  lovelier  than  ; 

their  names, 
C»rew  tide  by  side  ;  and  on  the  pavement  ■ 

Carrcrl  stones  of  the  Abbey-ruin  in  the 

park. 
Hage  Ammonites,  and  the  first  bones  of 

Time  : 
Aad  oo  the  tables  erety  dime  and  age      i 


Jumbled  together  ;  celts  and  calumets. 
Claymore  and   snow^hoe,   tO}'S   in  lav 

fans 
Of  sandal,  amlxrr,  ancient  rosaries, 
Lat^^rious  orient  \\oxy  sphere  in  sphere 
1  he  cur>cd   Malapn  crease,  and  battl 

clulis 
From  the  isles  of  ]>alm  :  and  higher  o 

the  walls, 
lictwixt  the  monstrous  horns  of  elk  ar 

deer. 
His  own   forefathers*   arms  and   amioi 

hung. 

An'l    *this'  he  .said    'was    Hugh's  \ 

Agincourt  ; 
Anl   that    wa**   oM   Sir    Ralph's   at   A 

cakm  : 
A  gtxj'l  knigh:  he  I  %*e  keep  .i  ( hrunich 
With  all  al"»u:  him  '— nhich  he  Lrough 

an'l  I 
r)ivetl  in  a  h  •.iri  of  tales  that  dealt  i%it 

knight-i, 
Ilalf-lt^enl,    half- historic,    counts    an 

kmg^ 
Who  laid  about  them  at  their  will<i  an 

died  ; 
And  mixt  with   these,  a  lady,  one  thj 

arm'd 
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Her  own  Eiir  bead,  and  soUjing  thto'  Ibe 


'O  miracle  orwcnutD,'  said  Ihe  book, 
*  O  noble  heart  who,  being  stnul-besi^ed 
By  this  wild  king  to  force  hei  Id  his  wish, 
Nw    bent,   nor    biolie,   nor    shmui'd   a 

soldier's  death. 
But  now  when  all  was  lost  or  seem'il  rs 

Her  stature  more  than  mortal  in  the  burst 
Of  sunrise,  hct  arm  lifted,  eyes  on  fire- 
Brake  with  a  blikst  of  tnuDpets  bum  (he 

gate. 
And,  Calling  on  them  like  >  thunderbolt. 
She  trampled  some  beneath  bei  horses' 

heels. 
And  some  were  whdm'd  «iih  missies  of 

the  wall, 
And  some  were  push'd  with  lances  from 

Ihe  rock. 
And  part  were  drown'd  within  the  whirl- 


Danced  like  a  wisp :  and  somcwlui  Iowa 

A  man  with  knobs  and  wires  tsA  lials 

fired 
A  cannon  :  Echo  answer'd  in  bei  sleep 
From  hollow  fields  :  and  heie  wtic  Ide- 

For  orure  views  ;  and  there  a  group  d 

giris 
In  circle  wailed,  whom  the  dectric  slnck 
DisUnk'd   with    shrieks    and    lac^iter: 

iDcnd  the  lake 
A  Utile  clock-work  steamer  paddling  pBed 
And  sho^dc  the  lilies :  perch'd  aboat  ik 

knolls 
A  dorcn  ongiy  models  jetted  steam  : 
A  petty  railway  ran  i  a  lire-bal)oon 
Rose  gem-like  up  before  the  dusky  gnna 
And  diopl  a  fairy  parachulc  and  post : 
And  there  thto'  twenty  posti  of  telcgiapl 
They  flash'd  a  saucy  message  to  and  bti 
Itelwcen  the  mimic  stations  ;  so  tlut  ^oc 
Went  hand  in  hand  with  Sdeocc  ;  odier 

hLid  of  buy; 
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we  lit  on  Aunt  Elizabeth, 
with  the  rest,  and  lady  friends 

ghbonr  teats:   and  there  was 

i]ph  himself, 

statue  propt  against  the  wall, 
any.     Lilia,  wild  with  sport, 

J  half  woman  as  she  was,  had 

Mind 

'  orange  round  the  stony  helm, 

J  the  shoulders  in  a  rosy  silk, 

le  the  old  warrior  from  his  ivied 

K)k 

t  a  sunbeam  :  near  his  tomb  a 

ist 

Tcr-set ;  about  it  lay  the  guests, 

re  we  join*d    them :   then   the 

aiden  Aunt 

\  fair  day  for  text,  and  from  it 

each'd 

'sal  culture  for  the  crowd, 

lings  great ;  but  we,  unworthier. 

Id 

c  :  he  had   climb'd  across  the 

ikcT», 

id  Si}uctfzed  himself  betwixt  the 

■X  i  breathed  the  Proctor's  dogs  ; 
,'i  <»nc 
his    tutor,   rough   to  common 
en, 

ring  at  the  whisper  of  a  lord ; 
ihe  Master,  as  a  rogue  in  grain 
with  sanctimonious  thcor)-. 

tic  thcv  talk'd,  al>ove  their  heads 

*aw 

:.il    warrior    bdy-clad  ;   which 

iiU;»ht 

to  mind  :  and  opening  this  I 
id 
r  Ralph  a  page  or  two  that  rang 

and  tourney ;  then  the  tale  of 

T 

-c  her  foes  with  slaughter  from 

h  I  praised  her  nobleness,  an<I 

Where,' 

Iter,  patting  I  ilia's  head  (she  lay 

m)  'lives  there  such  a  woman 


Quick  answer'd  Lilia  '  There  are  thou- 
sands now 
Such  women,  but  convention  beats  them 

down  : 
It  is  but  bringing  up  ;  no  more  than  that : 
You  men  have  done  it :  how  I  hate  you 

all! 
Ah,  were  I  something  great  I  I  wish  I 

were 
Some  mighty  poetess,  I  would  shame  you 

tlien. 
That  love  to  keep  us  children  !  O  I  wish 
That  I  were  some  great  princess,  I  would 

build 
Far  off  from  men  a  college  like  a  man's. 
And  I  would  teach  them  all  that  men  are 

taught ; 
We  are  twice  as  quick  !*     And  here  she 

shook  aside 
The  hand  that  play'd  the  patron  with  her 

curls. 

And  one  snid  smiling  *  Pretty  were  the 

sight 
If  our  old  halls  could  change  their  sex, 

and  flaunt 
With  prudes  for  proctors,  dowagers  for 

deans. 
And  sweet  girl -graduates  in  their  golden 

hair. 
I  think  they  should  not  wear  our  rusty 

gowns. 
Hut  move  as  rich  as  Emperor-moths,  or 

Ralph 
Who  shines  so  in  ihc  ronicr  ;  yet  I  fear, 
If  there  were  many  Lilias  in  the  brood. 
However  deep  you  might  embower  the 

nest. 
Some  boy  would  spy  it.' 

At  this  uiHin  the  sward 
She  tapt  her  tiny  silken -sandal'd  foot  : 
'That's  your  light   way;   but    I    would 

make  it  death 
For  any  male  thing  but  to  peep  at  us.' 

Petulant  she  spoke,  and  at  herself  she 

laugh 'd  ; 
A  rosebud  set  with  little  wilful  thorns, 
And  sweet  as  English  air  could  make  her, 

she: 
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Bat  Walter  hail'd  a 
her, 


e  (T  names  upon 


And    'pclty   C^fss,'    and    'ungrateful 

Puss,' 
And  swore  he  long'O   nt   collie,  onlj 

All  eUe  W3C  nell,  for  she-sodely. 

They  bmlcU  and   they  cHckcted  ;  ihey 

lalk'd 
At  wine,  in  clubs,  of  arl,  of  politics  ; 
They  lost   Iheir  weeks :   Ibqr  ycrt   the 

They  rule  ;  they  belted  ;  niade  a  hundred 

friends. 
And  caught  the  blossom   of  the  Hying 

Butmiss'd  the  migiionelte  of  Vivian-ploce, 
The  tiltte  heaith-flower  lilia.     Thus  he 

Part  banter,  part  afTeclion. 

'True,' she  said, 
•We  doubt  not  that     O  yes,  jrou  miss'd 

I'll   Slake   my   luby   ring   upon   it   you 


And  xi^kats  nty  Ikm^  and  iniM  and 

ttihert  and  keai. 
And  often  told  a  tale  from  month  to  nnolh 
iVs  here  at  Christmas.' 

She  remember'd  Ail : 
A  pleasant  game,  she  thought :  Ae  liked 


tell  men. 
She  woodci'd,  by  theinsdves? 

A  half'disiiib 
Perch 'd  on  the  pouted  Moraoro  of  her  liptt 
And  Waller  nodded  al  rac  ;  '  Ht  be^ 
Tbcrestwonld  follow.eochin  turn;  andn 
We   forged  a  sevenfold   story.      Kind' 

what  kind  ? 
Chimeras^  cralchets,  Christmas  siileciBO&. 
Seven-headed  monsters  only  made  to  kill 
Time  Iqr  the  fire  in  winter.' 

'  Kill  him  ntWi 
The  tyrant !  kill  him  in  the  suouaer  toa,' 
Said  Ljlia;  '  Why  nul  now?'  thcmuln 
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•Then  follow  me,  the  Prince,' 
I  aiiswcrM.  '  each  be  hero  in  his  turn  ! 
Seren  and  yet  one,   like  shadows  in  a 

dream. — 
licr*4c  seems  our  Princess  as  required — 
Bu!  vmethinj;  nude  to  suit  with  Time 

aD<l  place, 
A  Gothic  ruin  and  a  (irecian  house, 
A  ulk  of  college  and  of  ladies*  rights, 
A  fru  bJ  knight  in  silken  masquerade, 
.\^,  yuTi'lcr,  shrieks  and  strange  experi- 
ments 
Foe  mhich  the  good  Sir  Ralph  had  burnt 

them  all — 
This  i£>rrt  a  medley  !  we  should  have  him 

back 
\\l.o  loH  the  **  Winter's  tale  *»  to  do  it 

fi.ir  uji* 
\.'  mailer  :  we  will  say  whatever  comes. 
\it.  k:  the  laAlics  sing  us  if  they  will, 
frjcn  :inie  tu  time,  some  ballad  or  a  song 
T..-  gi%c  us  breathing-space.' 

So  I  Ijegan, 
V  :  •:,.■  re-!  f^llowM  :  and  the  women 

;  •  •*  _-.  ri  'li*:  rou^jhcr  voices  of  the  men, 
I..'.-,  i.^nl.••^  in  the  pauses  of  the  wind  : 
.Vj.  -  :  -.ft-  1  i:i\c  the  btory  and  the  song>. 

I. 
\  : -.r.- •-■   I   waN   bluc-eyc<l,  and  fair  in 

•  •'.r..\^'i  2ni..p^s,  a>  the  first  of  May, 
'•V  .  ■.  Itr^'hs  of  yellow  ringlet,  like  a  girl, 
r    r   .  n   my  cra«ile  shone  the   Northern 
>rar. 

ThtTc  l;vt»i  an  ancient  legend  in  our 

h"  "a-^:. 
^  —c  V  r'-'fcr,  whom  a  far-oft'  grandsirc 

:<^j.'.    Kc  cast   no  shadow,   had   fore- 

t..:u 

'  .  -^.  'hi*  ntine  of  all  our  bluo<l  should 

•  n.  iw 
T  .:    hi  '  iw-  from  the  substance,  and  thai 

^ :  -'. :  C'riTic  to  figlit  with  shadows  and 

:  .  f^ll. 
':  'f  m,  my  mother  said,  the  story  ran 


And,  truly,  waking  dreams  were,  more  or 

less. 
An  old  and  strange  affection  of  the  house. 
Myself  too  had  weird  seizures,   Heaven 

knows  what : 
On  a  sudden  in  the  midst  of  men  and  day. 
And  while  I  walk'd  and  talk'd  as  hereto- 
fore, 
I  seeni'd  to  move  among  a  world  of  ghosts, 
And  feel  myself  the  shadow  of  a  dream. 
Our  great  court-Galen  poised  his  gilt-head 

cane. 
And    paw'd    his    beard,    and    mutter*d 

*  catalepsy. ' 
My   mother    pitying   made   a   thousand 

prayers ; 
My  mother  was  as  mild  as  any  saint. 
Half-canonized  by  all  that  look'd  on  her, 
So  gracious  was  her  tact  and  tenderness : 
lUit  my  goo<l  father  thought  a  king  a  king ; 
I  le  carc<i  not  for  the  affection  of  the  house ; 
He  held  his  sceptre  like  a  iXMlanl's  wand 
To  Lish  offence,  an<l  with  long  arms  and 

hands 
Rcach'd  out,  and  pick'd  ofiendcrs  from 

the  nixss 
For  ju<l^pncnt. 

Now  it  chanceil  that  I  had  lx.»en, 
While   life  was   yet    in   bud   and    blade, 

UtrothM 
To  one,  a  ncighlxmring  Princess :  she  tome 
Wiis  proxy- wedded  with  a  1kk)|1css  calf 
At  eight  years  oM  ;  and  still  fi«un  time 

to  time 
Came  nuirmurs  of  her  l»eauty  from  the 

South, 
An<l  of  JK-r  brethien,  youths  of  pui'^sance  ; 
And  still  I  Wore  her  picture  by  my  heart, 
And  one  dark  tros  ;  and  all  annuid  them 

lH.)lh 

Sv\ect  thoUi:hlsv%«»uld  swarm  asbeesaUmt 
their  (juecn. 


Hut   wlicn  the  day>  drew  nigh  tliat  I 

should  wed, 
My  father  sent  amljas<idois  with  furs 
And    jewels,   }::ifts,    to    fetch   her:     the>e 

bpm^hl  back 
A  pre<ient,  a  great  lal^mr  of  the  lo«nn  ; 
And  therewithal  an  answer  v.igue  as  wind  : 
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Besides,  the)'  saw  the  king ;  he  look  Ihp 

gifts; 
He  said  there  wis  a.  compact ;  that  was 

But  then  !he  had  a  will ;  was  he  to  blame  ? 
And  muden  bnties ;  loved  to  live  alone 
Among  her  wocneii ;  certain,  would  not 

That  morning  in  tlie  presence  room 
stood 
With  Cyiil  and  with   Florian,  my  tv 

The  (iist,  a  gentlemaii  of  broken  means 
( His  father's  &ult]  but  ^ven  to  starts  anr 

Of  revel ;  and  the  last,  my  other  heart. 
And  almost  my  half-self,  for  still  we  moved 
Together,  twinn'd  as  horse's  ear  and  eye. 

Now,   while   they  spake,    I   saw   my 
Bither's  face 
Grow  long  and  tmuyedlikea  risii^moon, 

TnflaiTiH  with  wrslh  :  he  started  on  his 


Who  moves  about  the  Princeas ;  die,  )■ 


\Mio  wedded  witha  oi 
He,  dyii^  lately,  left  faer,  as  I  hen. 
The  lady  of  three  castles  in  that  lud : 
Thro' her  this  matter  m^ht  be  sifted  don 
And  Cyiil  whispet'd  :  '  Take  me  vhh  }« 

Then   laughing    '  what,    if  these  »dt 

Upon  you  in  those  lands,  and  no  one  do 
To  point  you  out  the  shadow  Irani  tt 

Takeme;  III  serve  you  better  ui  a  itinl 
I  grate  on  rusty  hinges  here  : '  bnl'Kci' 
Roai'd  the  rough  king,  'jioa  ^lall  pel 

we  ourself 
Will  ctiuh  her  pretty  maiden  faaciesdea 
Id  iron  gauntlets  :  break  the  oaanal  op 

BbI  when  the  council  broke,  I  nneiB 

Thro'  the  wild  woods  that  hung  xbgot  ll 
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\  threaded  spiden,  one  by  one,  we 
dn^fXf 
flying  rc;u:h*d  the  frontier :  then  we 
crost 

\  liveli«r  land  ;  and  so  by  tihh  and 
grange, 

1  vines,  and  blowing  bosks  of  wilder- 
ness, 
gain*d  the  mother* city  thick  with 
towem, 

I  in  the  imperial  palace  found  the  king. 

lis   name  was   Gama ;   crack'd   and 

small  his  \'oice, 
Uand  the  smile  that  like  a  wrinkling 

wind 
gl3s»y  water  drove  his  cheek  in  lines  ; 
ittlc  dry  old  man,  without  a  star, 
hkc  a  king  :  three  days  he  feasted  us, 
i  00  the  fuurth  I  spake  of  why  wc 


1  my  l*iroChM.     *  You  do  us,  Prince,* 

he  said, 
:-;;;  a  sn-iviy  hand  ami  signet  gem, 
;  h<i'v.uT.      NVc   rcmcmlxT  love  our- 

*clvtr» 
icr  ^wtrjt  y«>uTh  :  there  did  a  compact 

!^  -ummerN  ^ock,  a  kind  of  ceremony — 
L.r.k    the   year    in   which  our   olives 

fjil'!. 
•cli  \rju  hail  her,  Trince,  with  all  my 

heart, 
h    mv    full    heart :    but    there    were 

«i'lous  here, 
.  wi-  l*mN,  I  j^ly  Tsyche,  Lady  Blanche ; 
7  f'tl  her  lhct>rics  in  and  out  of  place 
»r^.'n:r^  that  with  ef]ual  hu5;)>andry 
«'»nian  «erc  an  equal  to  the  man. 
\  l^qi'd  on  thi^ ;  with  this  our  Ikui- 

'I'jct^  rang  ; 
'i:rice%  hroVc  and  buzz'd  in  knots  of 

!a!k  ; 
h-nj  bat  this  ;  my  very  ears  were  hot 
kcai  them :  knowlctlge,  so  my  daughter 

held. 
I  al«  in  all  :  they  had  but  been,  she 

th<«ught, 
duld ren ;  they  most  lose  the  child, 


The  woman :  then,  Sir,  awful  odes  she 

wrote, 
Too  awful,  sure,  for  what  they  treated  of, 
Hut  all  she  is  and  docs  is  awful ;  odes 
Alx>ut  this  losing  of  the  child ;  and  rhymes 
And  dismal  lyrics,  prophesying  change 
Beyond  all  reason :  these  the  women  sang ; 
And  they  that  know  such  things — I  sought 

but  peace ; 
No  critic  I  —  would   call   them  master- 
pieces : 
They  masterM  me.     At  last  she  begg'd  a 

lxx)n, 
A  certain  summer-palace  which  I  have 
Hard  by  your  father's  frontier  :  I  said  no, 
Vet  being  an  easy  man,  gave  it :    and 

there. 
All  wild  to  found  an  University 
For  maidens,  on  the  spur  she  fled  ;  and 

more 
We  know  not, — only  this :  they  see  no 

men, 
Not  ev'n  her  brother  Arac,  nor  the  twins 
Her  brethren,   tho'  ihcy  love  her,   look 

u|)<)n  her 
As  on  a  kind  of  paragon  ;  and  I 
(Pardon  me  saying  it)  were  much  loth  to 

breed 
Dispute  Ixrlwixt  myself  and  mine  :    but 

since 
(And  I  confess  with  right)  you  think  nic 

lK>und 
In  some  sort,  1  can  j;ivc  you  letters  to  her ; 
And  yet,  to  s|)c;ik  the  truth,  I  rale  your 

ch:ince 
Alnioht  at  naked  nothing.' 

Thus  the  king  ; 
And  I,  tho'  netllctl  that  he  seem'd  to  slur 
With  garrulous  ease  and  oily  courtesies 
Our  formal  compact,  yet,  not  less  (all  frets 
But  chafing  me  on  lire  to  find  my  bride) 
Went  forth  ag.iin  with  lx>l]i  my  fiicnds. 

We  rtHJc 
Many  a  h^ng  league  back   to  tlic  North 

At  last 
From  liiliN,  that  hx)k'd  across  a  land  of 

ho|X?, 
We  dropt  with  evening  on  a  rustic  town 
Set  in  a  gleaming  river's  crescent -rurve, 
Close  at  the  boundary  of  the  lilierties  ; 
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TheiE,  enier'd  an  old  bostel,  call'd  mine 

host 
To  council,  plied  him  with  his  lichesl 

»  of  the 


He  K'iih  D  long  low  sbilation,  sbued 
A&  blank  as  deaih  in  nuiblcj  then  ei- 

ATCTTuig  it  was  clear  againat  all  rales 
For  aoy  man  lo  go  ;  but  as  his  brain 
B^an  lo  mellow,  '  If  the  king,'  he  said, 
*  Had  given  u&  leltei;;,  was  he  bound  lo 

speak? 
The  king  would  beai  him  out  ■,'  and  al 

The  summet  of  the  line  in  all  hie  veins— 

'  No  doubt  that  we  might  make  it  wurih 

his  while. 
51ie  once  hod  past  that  way ;  be  beard 

She  scared  liiin  ;  life  '.  he  never  saw  the 
like; 


We  rustled  :  him  we  gave  a  costlj  bi3 
To  guerdon  silence,  mcnmted  our  gg 

And  baldly  ventured  on  the  UtKilics. 

We  follow 'd  up  ibe  river  u  wc  lodi 
And  rode  till  midn^ht  when  ihe  oSt 

lights 
Began  lo  glitter  Grefly-like  in  cofBC 
And  linden  alley :  then  we  past  u  hi 
Whereon    a   woman  -  statue    nac   w 

From  foui  wing'd  horses  dark  a^iat  I 


And  some  inscription  ran  along  the  bo 

But  deep  in  shadow:  Airthcron  wcbm 
A  little  street  half  garden  and  halT  hn 
But  scarce  could  hear  each  other  ^ 

for  noise 
Of  docks  and  chimes,  like  silver  haann 

failing 
On  ul^'cc  anvils,  nrul  the  sjilash  and  il 
Of  fountains  spouted  up  stud  showcii 
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■e  TQioey  we  cried ;  and  I  sat  down  and 

wrote, 
nch  a  hand  as  when  a  field  of  com 
yws  all  its  ears  before  the  roaring  East ; 

rhree  ladies  of  the  Northern  empire 

pray 
mt  Highness  would  enroll  them  with 

your  own^ 
I  Lad  J  Psyche's  pupils.* 

This  I  seal'd : 
be  seal  was  Capid  bent  above  a  scroll, 
nd  o*cr  his  head  Uranian  Venus  hung, 
ad  raised  the  blinding  bandage  from  hb 

cjrcs: 
gaire  the  letter  to  be  sent  with  dawn  ; 
ad  then  to  bed,  where  half  in  doze  I 

secm*d 
o  float  about  a  glimmering  night,  and 

watch 
,  fall  sea  glazed  with  muffled  moonlight, 

swell 
>D  »(.>mc  dork  shore  just  seen  that  it  was 

rich. 


II. 


Ai  thm'  the  land  at  eve  we  went, 

A,vi  {^uck'd  the  ripen'd  ears, 
We  fel!  out.  my  wife  and  I, 
f  >  »r  ieil  (>ut  I  kivm  not  why, 

And  kiwk'il  again  with  teart. 
.\j>i  l:teeMi::j(«  on  the  falling  out 

T>jkt  ail  the  m<'re  endear*, 
Vk Len  we  fall  -lut  with  tlio*:e  we  love 

And  kiM  ajg^in  with  tean  I 
F -r  when  we  came  where  lie*  the  child 

We  '-nt  ir,  other  year», 
"p-^ere  -r<nc  the  little  grave, 
' »  th-ere  a^«>\c  the  little  grave, 

^'e  kax«'d  a«;ain  with  tears. 

1   tccak    of  day   the  College    Portress 

came : 
be  l>n^ht  us  Academic  silks,  in  hue 
"he  hiac,  with  a  silken  hoo<l  to  each, 
jki  inncd  mith   gold  ;   and  now  when 

these  were  on, 
^i  we   as    rich    as   moths  from   dusk 

cocoons, 
iht,  curtseying  her  obeisance,  let  us  know 
V  Priooctt  Ida  waited  :  out  we  paced, 


I  first,  and  following  thro'  the  porch  that 

sang 
All  round  with  laurel,  issued  in  a  court 
Compact  of  lucid  marbles,  boss'd  with 

lengths 
Of  classic  frieze,  with  ample  awnings  gay 
Betwixt  the  pillars,  and  with  great  urns 

of  flowers. 
The  Muses  and  the  Graces,  grouped  in 

threes, 
Enring'd  a  billowing  fountain  in  the  midst ; 
And  here  and  there  on  lattice  edges  lay 
Or  book  or  lute  ;  but  hastily  we  past. 
And  up  a  flight  of  stairs  into  the  hall. 

There  at  a  board  by  tome  and  paper 

sat, 
With  two  tame  leopards  couch*d  beside 

her  throne, 
All  beauty  compass'd  in  a  female  form. 
The  Princess  ;  likcr  to  the  inhabitant 
Of  some  clear  planet  close  upon  the  Sun 
Than  our  man's  earth  ;  such  eyes  were  in 

her  hea<l, 
^Vnd  M)  much  j;race  and  power,  breathinp 

down 
From  over  her  arch'd   brows,  with  every 

lum 
Lived  lliro'  her  to  the  tips  of  her  long 

hands, 
And  to  her  feet.      She  rose  hir  height, 

and  said  : 

*  We  pve  you  welcome :  not   without 

redound 
Of  use  and  t^lory  to  yourselves  ye  come. 
The  first-fruits  of  the  stranger  :   aftcrtime, 
.\n<l  that  full  voice  which  circles  round 

tlie  grave, 
Will  rank  you  noMy,  mingled  up  Nsilh  me. 
What  I    arc   the    ladies  of  your   land    so 

tall  ?' 
■   'We  of  the  court'  >aid   Cyiil.      'From 
I  the  court ' 

She  answer'd,  *then  ye  know  the  Prince?' 

and  he : 
*The  climax  of  his  age  !  as  tho'  there  were 
One  rose  in  all  the  world,  yf)ur  Highnes-s 

that, 
He  worships  your  ideal : '  she  replied  : 
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'  We  scarcely  thoughl  ii 


nhall  ti 


This  baticn  verbiage,  current  among  men, 
Light  coin,  the  liiud  dink  ofcomptiment. 
Your  flight  from  oul  your  booklcw  wilds 

As  s^iiiag   love  of  kaowledgE  and  of 

power : 
^  our  language  proves  you  still  the  child. 

Indt^. 
We  dream  not  of  him  i  wheo  wc  set  our 

To  this  great  work,  wc  purposed  with 

Never  to  wed.  You  likewise  will  do  well, 
LAdies,  ID  enlcring  here,  to  cast  and  fijng 
The  tricks,  which  make  us  toys  oT  men, 

that  so, 
Some  future  time,  if  so  indeed  yon  will. 
You  may  with  those  self-styled  our  lords 

ally 
Your  (brtunes,  jusLlier  balanced,  scale  with 


That  (ought  Aiuelian.  ukd  the  Rm 

Of  Agrippitui.      DweU  witb  these,  ■ 

lose 
Convention,  mnce  to  loc^  oa  mUe  for 
Makes  noble  ihro'  the  sensoow  oi^Bai 
That  which  b  h^;heT.    O  lift  ymi  oaia 


dom.     GiiU, 
Knowledge  is  now  no  mOTe  a  lomti 

xai'd: 
Drink  deep,  until  the  hatnts  of  the  da' 
The  ans  of  emptiitos,  gcs^  and  tgBt 
And  slander,  die.      Betta  itM  be  at  (1 
Than  not  be  noble.     Leave  us :  yoa  n 

To-day  the  Lady  Psyche  will  him^a 
The  fre^  arrivals  of  Ibe  week  befbce ; 
Pot  they  press  in  from  all  the  provilKC 
And  ai  the  hive' 

She  spoke,  and  bowii^  wn 
Dismisal ;  back  again  we  cn^  tbeai' 
To  Lady  Psyches  :  as  we  enterM  in. 
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e  pUDets :  then  the  monster,  then  the 


ttoo'd  or  woftded,  winter-clad  in  skins, 
V  from  the  prime,  and  crushing  down 

his  mate ; 
ret  we  find  in  horbarons  isles,  and 

here 
Eiong  the  lowest* 

Thereupon  she  took 
biri's- eye -view  of  all  the  ungracious 

past ; 
laced  at  the  legendary  Amazon 
>  emhlemaiic  of  a  nobler  age  ; 
upraised  the  Lydan  custom,  ^x>ke  of 

those 
ax  by  at  wine  with  Lar  and  Lucumo ; 
in  down  the  Persian,  Grecian,  Roman 

lines 
f  empire,  and  the  woman*s  state  in  each, 
<ym  far  from  just ;  till  wanning  with  her 

tbeme 
tf  Iclmined  out  her  scorn  of  laws  Salique 
zA    little -r)i>te<l     China,    touchVI    on 

Mahi)nii.t 
rh    Titich    ci^nteinpt,    and    came    to 

chi\alr>' : 
brr.  -Kiic  rcNjject,  however  slight,  w.xs 

pai'l 
■  a  irr.an.  <u{ior5tition  all  awry : 
*''fcir  then  c(ymmcncc<l  the  dawn  :  a 

'.  -rain 
-. :  -br.:c-l  fiin»ar'l,  falling  in  a  land 
'  \<'A.z'.\K\  fruit  would  follow.     Deep, 

in<iecil, 
- ii  •*'.!<  of  thanks  to  her  who  first  had 

•  :.ire<! 
'.'.-ajf  the  r«»tten  jales  of  prejudice, 
.)   F.e   rh'-ir   necks  from   custom,  and 

n.'-'x.ft 
Tri  1-ipilicr  thsn  theni^Ivcs  but  that 

which  made 
r.ari  ^rnl   man.     She  ha^l   founde<l  ; 

thc^-  mu^t  t'uild. 
■.-re  rr.:/ht  they  learn  whatever  men  were 

taught : 
r  '\;.'-m  not  fear:  tome  said  their  heads 

«irc  less : 
f^t  ntfLT'%  were  small  ;    not   they  the 

least  of  men  ; 
•m   Jr.tXi  t.oenev'^  compensated  size  * 


Besides  the  brain  was  like  the  hand,  and 

grew 
With  using ;  thence  the  man*s,  if  more 

was  more ; 
He  took  advantage  of  his  strength  to  be 
First  in  the  field :  some  ages  had  been  lost ; 
Hut  woman  ripened  earlier,  and  her  life 
Was  longer  ;   and  albeit  their  glorious 

names 
Were  fewer,  scattered  stars,  yet  since  in 

truth 
The  highest  Ls  the  measure  of  the  man. 
And  not  the  Kaffir,  Hottentot,  Malay, 
Nor  those  horn-handed  breakers  of  the 

glebe. 
But  Homer,  Plato,  Verulam  ;  even  so 
With  woman  :  and  in  arts  of  government 
Elizabeth  and  others  ;  arts  of  war 
The  peasant  Joan  and  others ;  artsof  grace 
Sappho  and  others  vied  with  any  man  : 
And,  last  not  least,  she  who  ha('<  left  h'^r 

place. 
And  l>owM  her  state  to  them,  that  they 

nught  grow 
To  use  and  power  on  this  Oasis,  lapt 
In  the  arms  of  leisure,  sacrctl   from  the 

blii;ht 
Of  ancient  influence  and  scorn. 

At  last 
She  rose  upon  a  wind  of  propliecy 
Dilating  on  the  future  ;   *cvcr>'v\herc 
Two    hca<ls  in  council,   two  l»cside    the 

health, 
Two  in  the  t.inj;lo<i  businovs  of  ihc  woild, 
Tw<^  in  the  liU-rnl  «»rnces  of  life, 
Two  pluiiuncls  (iropt   for  one   to  'iOun<l 

tlie  ab)  >>. 
Of  science,  an«l  the  secrets  of  the  mind  : 
Musician,  painter,  sculptor,  critic,  more  : 
And  ever) where  the  brfKid  ami  iMiunletms 

Karth 
ShouM    I  ►oar  a  double  j;iowth   ol    those 

rare  muiN, 
Poets,  whose  thouj^hls  enrich   the  blooii 

of  the  worM.' 

She  endetl  here,  and  iK-ckonM  us  :   tht 
rest 
Parted  ;  ami,  glowing  full-facetl  welconie, 
she 
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Began  to  address  ns,  and  was  moving  on 
In  gratulation,  till  as  when  a  boat 
Tacks,  and  the  slackened  sail  flaps,  all 

her  voice 
Faltering  and  fluttering  in  her  throat,  she 

cried 

*  My  brother ! '    '  Well,  my  sister.'    *  O,* 

she  said, 

*  What  do  you  here  ?  and  in  this  dress  ? 

and  these? 
Why  who  are  these  ?  a  wolf  within  the 

fold! 
A  pack  of  wolves  !  the  Lord  be  gracious 

to  me ! 
A  plot,  a  plot,  a  plot,  to  ruin  all ! ' 

*  No     plot,    no     plot,'     he     answer'd. 

*  Wretched  boy. 
How  saw  you  not  the  inscription  on  the 

gate. 
Let  no  man  enter  in  on  pain  of 

DEATH  ?  ' 

*  And  if  I  had,'  he  answer'd,  *  who  could 

think 
The  softer  Adams  of  your  Academe, 
O  sister,  Sirens  tho'  they  be,  were  such 
As  chanted    on  the  blanching  bones  of 

men  ?' 

*  Hut  you  will  find  it  otherwise  '  she  said. 

*  You  jest :  ill  jesting  with    edge-tools  ! 

my  vow 
Binds  me  to  speak,  and  O  that  iron  will, 
That  axelike  edge  unturnable,  our  Head, 
The  Princess.'     *  Well  then,  Psyche,  take 

my  life, 
And  nail  me  like  a  weasel  on  a  grange 
For  warning :  bury  me  beside  the  gate, 
And  cut  this  epitaph  above  my  bones  ; 
Here  lies  a  brother  by  a  sister  slain  ^ 
All  for  the  common  i^od  of  womankind.' 

*  Let   me  die  too, '  said   Cyril,    '  having 

seen 
And  heard  the  Lndy  Psyche.' 

I  struck  in  : 

*  Albeit  so  mask'd,   Madam,  I  love  the 

truth  ; 
Receive  it ;  and  in  me  behold  the  Prince 
Your  countryman,  affianced  years  ago 
To  the  Lady  Ida :  here,  for  here  she  was. 
And  thus  (what  other  way  was  left)  I 

came.' 


<  O  Sir,  O  Prince,  I  have  no  ooontij 

none; 
If  any,  this ;  but  none.     Whate'er  I 
Disrooted,  what  I  am  is  grafted  here. 
Affianced,  Sir?   love -whispers  may  Ml 

breathe 
Within  this  vestal  limit,  and  how  ihurfi  ' 

I, 
Who  am  not  mine,  say,  live :  the  thmidcr'- 

bolt 
Hangs  silent ;  but  prepare  :  I  speak ;  it 

falls.' 
*  Yet  pause/  I  said :  *  for  that  inscriptiot 

there, 
I  think  no  more  of  deadly  Inrks  tfaera^ 
Than  in  a  clapper  clapping  in  a  gsrth, 
To  scare    the  fowl  from  fruit :  if  moic 

there  be. 
If  more  and  acted  on,  what  follows?  wv, 
Your  own  work   marr'd :   for  this  yoor 

Academe, 
Whichever  side  be  Victor,  in  the  haOoo 
Will  topple  to  the  trumpet   down,  anil 

pass 
With  all  fair  theories  only  made  to  giU 
A  stormless  summer.'     *  Let  the  Princea 

judge 
Of  that '  she  said  :   *  farewell,  Sir— ani 

to  you. 
I  shudder  at  the  sequel,  but  I  go.' 

*Are   you   that    Lady  Psyche,'  I  re- 
join'd, 

<  The  fifth  in  line  from  that  old  Flonan, 
Yet  hangs  his  portrait  in  my  father's  hil 
(The  gaunt  old  Baron  with  his  beetle  broi 
Sun-shaded  in  the  heat  of  dusty  fights) 
As  he  l)estrode  my  Grandsire,  when  he 

fell. 
And  all  else  fled  ?  we  point  to  it,  and 

we  say, 

The  loyal  warmth  of  Florian  is  not  ooM,   j 
But    branches    current    yet   in  kindred 

veins.' 
*Are  you  that  Psyche,'  Florian  added; 

*she 
With  whom  I  sang  about  the  moniflg 

hills. 
Flung   ball,    flew  kite,    and   raced  the 

purple  fly, 
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Ami  soared  the  squirrel  of  the  glen  ?  are 

you 
That  rs>x:he«  wont  to  bind  my  throbbing 

bruw. 
To  smoothe  my  pillow,  mix  the  foaming 

draught 
Of  fner.  tell  me  pleasant  talcs,  and  read 
M  J  sickness  down  to  happy  dreams  ?  are 

you 
That  brothcr-stster  I'syche,  both  in  one  ? 
YiiQ  were  that  Psyche,  but  what  are  you 

now?» 
'You  arc  that  I*s>-che,' Cyril  said,   *for 

whom 
1  »'-d»I  Itc  that  for  e%*cr  which  I  seem, 
Wimun.  if  I  mi};ht  sit  beside  your  feet, 
Acit  ^Ican  your  scattcrM  sapience.* 

Then  once  more, 

'Are  Ti>u  that  I^y  I*syche,*  I  began, 

'  That  on  her  bridal  mom  before  she  past 

f      rnin  all  her  ol<I  companions,  when  the 

kin^ 

.\.''*i    htr    pale    cheek,    dcclarc<l    that 

ancient  tics 
V.   .! :  «;i;i  lie  dear  licyond  the  southern 

L.:U: 
T  .:•  wi-r-.  ihtre  any  of  our  |^>eople  there 
!:.  want  t-r  j-eril,  I  here  Has  one  to  hear 
•L. .  :.«;;.  :htm  ?  li>t»k  I  for  such  are  tlicse 
.in'i  I.' 

■  \rc  >   u    th.it    Psyche,*  Florian   ask'd, 

*  t'»  whom, 
i  .  ^-cr.ti'.f  -lays,  yi»ur  arrow-wounded  fawn 
«  ;.-uc  r^jin;;  ^hileyuu  sat  lieside  the  well? 
Tsr  ciratjfc  laid  his  muzzle  on  your  l.ij), 
.\r. :  -mJihW^  and  you  sobl/d  with  it,  and 

the  Mofxl 
■»Vi*   « J. fink  led  on  your  kirtlc,  and  you 

wej't. 
7..Z'  »ii  fawn's  blood,  n 3t  brother's,  yet 

y.»u  »e|»t. 
•  •  f  T  the  bri^^ht  head  of  my  little  niece» 
\    -    Were   thai    I'^ychc,   and   wliat    are 

T'.u  now  ?* 

■  '•'  u  arc  liiai  P'.yche,*  Cyril  said  again, 
'  T:.;  mt'ther  of  the  sweetest  little  maid, 
Tryu  c^cr  crow'd  for  kisses.' 

•  Out  ujwn  it ! ' 
>be  answer *d,  '  peace  !  and  why  should 
1  noc  pUj 


The  Spartan  Mother  with  emotion,  be 
The  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  of  my  kind  ? 
Ilim  you  call  great :  he  for  the  common 

weal, 
Tlic  fading  politics  of  mortal  Rome, 
As  I  might  slay  this  child,  if  good  need 

were, 
Slew  both  his  sons:  and  I,  shall  I,  on 

whom 
The  secular  emancipation  turns 
Of  half  this  world,  be  swerved  from  right 

to  save 
A  prince,  a  brother?  a  little  will  I  yield. 
Ik'st  so,  perchance,  for  us,  and  well  for 

you. 
O  hard,  when  love  and  duty  clash  !  I  fear 
My  conscience  will  not  count  me  fleck- 
less  ;  yet — 
Hear  my  conditions  :  promise  (otherwise 
You  j)erish)  as  you  came,  to  slip  away 
To-day,  to-morrow,  soon:    it  shall  Ije 

said, 
These  women  were  too  barbarous,  would 

Mot  learn  ; 
They  fled,  who  mi^hl  have  shamed  us : 

promise,  all.' 

What  could  we  else,  we  promised  each ; 

and  she. 
Like  some   wiM   creature   newly -caged, 

conimencc<l 
A  to-ainl-fro,  so  pacing  till  slie  pausc«l 
\\y  Klorian  ;  hoMin};  out  her  lily  arms 
Tot)k  both  his  hanti-.,  and  smiling  faintly 

said  : 
'  I  knew  y«'U  at  the  first  :   tluj'  you  have 

jj;rown 
Vuu  scaice  have  alter'd  :   I   am  sad  and 

^la<l 
To  see  you,  l''l<»rian.     /  ^ive  thee  to  death 
My  hrotluT  I  it  wa-^  <luiy  ^poke,  not  I. 
My  neetlful  seeming  }iar>hnc'>s,  pardon  it. 
Our  mothei,  is  slu-  well  ?' 

With  that  she  kiss'd 
His  forehead,  then,  a  moment  after,  clung 
Alnjut  him,  and  betwixt   them  blossomed 

"P 
From  out  a  comin<m  vein  of  memory 

Sweet  household  talk,  and  phrases  of  the 

hearth, 

H 
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And  Xxt  altuiion,  t 
Begin  lo  fiiiitcn  a 
They  ^I<H>J,  so  i.i 


1  the  gracious  dews 
1  lu  fall :  iuul  while 


'  I  broui;lit  a  iiiosiige  here  frum   Laily 

Blanche' 
Uaclt  jl.ittcil  Jif,  and  luroing  round  wc 

The  Lady  Hljnche's  daughter  where  shi; 

M.;tla:.a,  uidi  her  Lrnd  u|Kjn  the  I.kIl. 
A  iv«v  l.|,.n.lo,  and  hi  a  ollese  Kii*n, 
That  clad  hei  like  an  Apiii  datTodilly 
(Ilei  mothui'i  culuui)  with  ber  lips  a|iait, 
And  all  her  tliuughls  a&  fair  within  hct 
eyes 


Sud  Cyril,  '  hUdftm,  he  the  wiiat  na 
Feasted  the  woman  wisest  then,  io  hall 
Of  Lcbanoiuan  cedar :  nor  sboold  ynn 
(Tho',  Madam,  you   should   answer,  i 

would  ask) 
Leu  welcome  find  among  nt,  if  jod  cu 
Among  us,  dchlurs  for  oui  livet  t«  yo^ 
Myself  for  something  more.'      He  s* 

nul  what, 
Itut  '  Thanks,' she  answef'd '  Go  :  we  hi* 

been  too  long 
Tir^<.'lh<:t :   keep  your  bcxid*  about  tl 

facu; 
They  do  wi  tliai  affect  aUtractko  hoc 
Speak  little  ;  mix  not  with  the  tcu ;  u 


hold 


t  |>ri 


:  all,  I  trust,  may  jet  I 
lo  go,  but  Cyiil  took  ih 
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Tbe  star,  the  Unl,  the  fish,  the  shell,  the 

flower, 
F.>rTic,  chemic  laws,  and  all  the  rest, 
AsaI   mhat&oever    can    be    taught    and 

known: 
Till  like  three  horses  that  have  broken 

fence, 
.\£j  glutteti  all  night  long  breast-deep  in 

c<jm, 
^Vc  is>uol  CiPTgcd  with  knowledge,  and 

I  s|K>kc : 
'Why,  Sir 4,  thc7  do  all  this  as  well  as 

'  rhcy  hunt  old  tiail>  *  said  Cyril  *  very 
«cl!; 

I\-Ji  «hcn  dill  %ininan  ever  yet  in%*ent  ?' 
'I'p.^^rutt.U';  !*  answer *d  Florian  ;  •have 

)>'U  ii.*amt 
N\  m.irc  fr>im  rs)xhe*s  lecture,  you  that 

tilkM 
rhe  :r.L>h  that  made  me  sick,  and  almost 

va.i  ?' 
• .» :r-«h  *  he  vnid,  *  but  with  a  kernel  in 

*^*.  J  i  I  r.o't  mj\\  lier  wise,  who  made  mc 

» t  -C  ? 

A.-. .      .-:.:?  I  learnt  more  from  her  in  a 

- .::.  .:'  ;..y  ^r.Ll^|^^n  were  an  empty  hull, 
A:< :  K\K\\  Musc  tumbled  a  science  in. 
A  ■•.   i-Ai.  1  ruas's  lie  fallow  in  these  halls, 
.Vr. :  r'Kin'l  theM;  halU  a  thousand  baby 

r !)    THan;;.n;;    headless    arrows    at    tlie 

'•Vf.zr.^e   f>>llii«»  many  a   vacant   ]»ang ; 

•'•    h  ::.'•.  >.r,  enicr'd  in  the  !«t»Ker  Uiy, 
\'  r  \\::\\  'if  all  the  gf>lden- shafted  firm, 
l:.c   I-:.,;  iiiui'M  lad  that  hn<l  a  Psyche 

t.-i  ; 
{I-    ::'.f:    me   thru'   the  stomacher;  nnd 

r.'^w 
V%  r^t  think  you  of  it,  Florian  ?  do  I  cliase 
T^'j    Kj:^tance  or  the  shadow?   will  it 

h'dd? 
!  'u%c  no  iorccrer's  malison  on  me, 
N  .  f^ofttly  hauntings  like  his  Highness.    I 
Jjtjer  my^lf  that  always  everywhere 
I  fta0v  tJbc  MbMADce  when  I  sec  it    Wdl, 


Are  castles  shadows?    Three  of  them? 

Is  she 
The  sweet  proprietress  a  shadow  ?    If  not. 
Shall  those  three  castles  patch  my  tatter'd 

coat? 
For  dear  are  those  three  castles  to  my 

wants, 
And  dear  is  sister  Psyche  to  my  heart. 
And  two  dear  things  are  one  of  double 

worth, 
And  much  I  might  have  said,  but  that 

my  zone 
Unmanned  me  :  then  the  Doctors  !    O  to 

hear 
The   Doctors !     O  to  watch  the  thirsty 

plants 
Imbibing !  once  or  twice  I  thought  to  roar, 
To  break  my  chain,  to  shake  my  mane : 

but  thou, 
Minlulate  me,  Soul  of  mincing  mimicry  ! 
Make  li(]uid  treble  of  that  bassoon,  my 

throat ; 
Abase  those  eyes  that  ever  loved  to  meet 
Star -sisters    answering    under     crescent 

brows  ; 
AKite  the  slritle,  ^hich  speaks  of  man, 

.in«l  l«H>se 
A  flyinjj;  ch.irni  of  blushes  o'er  this  cheek, 
Where  ihey  like  swnlluws  coming  out  of 

time 
Will  wonder  v%liy  they  cauie  :   but  hark 

the  Ull 
For  dinner,  let  us  j;o  !' 

And  in  we  strcani'd 
Anjoiij;  the  c»»luinns,  p:icin^^  staid  and  still 
liy  twos  :uid  llirees,  till   all   fnan   end   to 

en<l 
With  l»e.uitics  every  shade  of  brown  and 

fair 
In  colours  gayer  tli.nn  the  morning  mist. 
The   h»n^;    lull    glitler'd    like    a    l>ed   of 

flowers. 
How  might  a  man  not  wander  from  bi^ 

wits 
Pierced  thro'  with  eyes,  but  that   I  kejU 

mine  own 
Intent  on  her,  who  rapt  in  glorious  dreams, 
The  second -sight  of  some  i^Vslrxan  age. 
Sat  compass'd  with  professors :  they,  the 

while. 
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Of  art  and  science  :  Ladf  Btanche  alooe 
Of  faded  fonn  and  haughtiesl  lineamenls, 
Wilh  oil  hei  autumn  liesscs  lalsely  brown, 
Shot  sidelong  da^era  at  us,  a  tiger-cat 
In  act  to  sprii^. 

At  last  a  solemn  grace 
Concluflcd.  and  we  souj;hl  the  gardens  ■. 

One  walk'd  reciting  by  lietself,  and  one 
In  this  hand  held  a  volume  as,  to  read, 
And  smoothed  a  petted  peacock   down 

wilh  thai : 
Some  to  a  low  song  oar'd  a  shallop  by. 
Or  ondcr  arches  of  the  marble  bridge 
Hong,   ihado»'d  fiom  the  heat:   some 

hid  and  soi^hl 
In  the  orange  thickets :  others  tost  a  ball 
Above  the  foanlain-jets,  and  back  again 
With   langhlet :    others   lay  about    the 

Of  the  older  sort,  and  mumiui'd  that  their 


Wiodortbt'iRUcrnl 

wind  cf  the  ir<stinit 

C«DC  from  the  t^ri'^e  °x 


vhik  my  ivnijr  lat,  ibqt 


Sleep  ajad  rcS,  sleep  and  r^^ 

Father  arill  cam:  id  thcc  tooo : 
Kra,  reO,  m  mather*!  hreut, 

Filbs  tnH  coax  id  hi>  bibe  in  Oa  otaL. 
Silnr  Hill  an  ODI  o(  Ibc  rat 

Under  the  s3»r  nun. : 
SIrp.  lajr  lilOe  one,  ileepy  aj  plcny  en 

Mom  in  the  white  wake  of  Ibe  n 
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so  it 


agreed  when  fixst  they 


Lady  Psyche  was  the  r%ht  hand  now, 
>  she  the  left,  or  not,  or  seldom  used  ; 
1  mote  than  half  the  students,  all  the 

love. 
[  so  last  night  she  fell  to  canvass  you  : 
countrywomen !     she  did  not  envy 

her. 
•Ik)  ever  saw  such  wild  barbarians  ? 
^  ? — more  like  men  !*'  and  at  these 

words  the  snake, 
secret,  seem*d  to  stir  within  my  breast ; 
1  oh.  Sirs,  could   I  help  it,  but  my 

cheek 
an  to  bum  xmd  bum,  and  her  lynx 

eye 
fix    and    make   me   hotter,   till   she 

laugh'd: 
marvclloosly  modest  maiden,  you  ! 
\ !  girls,  like  men  !  why,  if  they  had 

been  men 
need  not  set  your  thoughts  in  rubric 

thu'. 
whflcMlc  comment."     Panlon,  I  am 

>hanic«i 
t  I  nm>t  nce<is  rcjicat  for  my  excuse 
It  looks  so  little  graceful :    "  men  " 

<ftir  still 
riKvhcr  went  revolving  on  the  word) 
vl   vj  they  are, — very  like  men  in- 

dee<l  — 
« ith  that  lAonian  closeted  for  hours !  ** 
1  c.imc  thoe  drea<lful  words  out  one 

l-y  one, 
tijr  —  these  —arc  -  men  :  '*  I  shuddcrM : 

**  and  you  kmiw  it.'* 
ask  me  nothing,"  I  :»ai<l :   "And  she 

knows  t«x), 
*hc  ct»nceaLs   it."      So  my  mother 

duichd 
trath  at  once,  Imt  with  no  wonl  from 

me  ; 
r^nr   thus  early  rij>cn   she  goes   to 

inform 
F'rinces?  :     Laily    Psyche    will    Iw 
cru^h'd  ; 
jTou  may  yet  \>c  save<l,  and  therefore 

leal  me  with  your  |>ardon  ere  you  go.*  | 


'Wliat  pardon,  sweet  Melissa,  for  a 

blush?' 
Said  Cyril :  *■  Pale  one,  bhxsh  again :  than 

wear 
Those  lilies,  better  blush  our  lives  away. 
Yet  let  us  breathe  for  one  hour  more  in 

Heaven  * 
I  Ic  added,  *  lest  some  classic  Angel  speak 
In  scorn  of  us,  "  They  moimted,  Gany- 

medes. 
To  tumble,  Vulcans,  on  the  second  mom." 
But  I  will  melt  this  marble  into  wax 
To  yield  us  farther  furloo^ : '  and  he  went 

Melissa  shook  her  doubtful  curls,  and 

thought 
He  scarce  would   prosper.      'Tell  us,' 

Florian  ask*d, 
'  How  grew  this  feud  betwixt  the  right 

and  left.' 
*0  long  ago,*  she  said,  'betwixt  these 

two 
Divi;»ion    smoulders    hidden  ;     'tis    my 

mother, 
Too  jealous,  often  fretful  as  the  wind 
Pent  in  a  crevice  :  much  I  bear  with  her: 
I  never  knew  my  father,  but  she  says 
(Cio<l  help  her)  she  was  wedded  to  a  fool ; 
And  still  she  railVi  against  the  state  of 

things. 
She  had  the  care  of  I^dy  Ida's  youth. 
And  from  the  Queen's  decease  she  brought 

her  up. 
l>ut  when  your  sister  came  she  won  the 

heart 
Of  Ma  :   they  were  still  together,  grew 
(For  so  they  said  themselves)  inosculated; 
Consonant  chords  that  shiver  to  one  note ; 
One  mind  in  all  things :  yet  my  mother 

still 
A  ft!  mis  your  Psyche  thieved  her  theories, 
An<l  anfjle<l  with  them  for  her  pu]>il's  love : 
She  calls  her  plagiarist ;  I  know  n<»t  \\hat : 
Hut   1   mu>t  go:   I   dare  not  tarry,'  and 

light. 
As  flies  the  shadow  of  a  bird,  she  fle<l. 

Then    nuirmur'd    Florian   gazing  after 
her, 
*  An  open-hearted  maiden,  true  and  pure. 
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[f  I  coald  love,  wb;  tliis  were  she  :  bow 

Her  blushing  was,  and  how  she  blush'd 

A»  it  lo  dose  wiih  Cyril's  rantiom  wish  ; 
Not   like  youi   Princes   ciamm'd   with 

erring  pnde, 
Not  like  poor  Psjnie  whom  she  drags  i 

low.' 

'The  ctnne,'  I  said,  'may  chatter  of 
the  ciaue, 
The  dove  msy  mnrinur  of  (be  dove,  bul  I 
An  eagle  clang  an  eagle  to  Ihe  sphere. 
My  princess,  O  my  princess  !  tine  she  eirs, 
Bul  in  hfr  own  grand  way:  bdng  herself 
Thiee  times  more  noble  (han  three  scoic 


She  sees  hereelf  in  every  w 
And  so  she  weais  her  erroi 
To  blind  the  Inilh  and  me 


1   knock'd  and,  tndden,  eclei'd ;  taa 

her  there 
At  point  to  move,  and  settled  in  berc^ 
The    green    malignant    lig^l    of  COtDOl 

Sir,  I  was  courteous,  every  phrax  vdl 

oii'd, 

As  man's  coald  be  ;  yet  maiden-meck  . 

Concealment  :   she   demanded  who  •< 

And  why  we  came  ?  I  Eibled  nothii^  Cue 
But,  your  example  pilot,  lold  ba  aU, 
Up  went  the  hnsh'd  anuue  of  bnxl  ni 

eye. 
Rat  when  I  dwelt  cpon  yooi  old  affiaDK 
She  answer'd  sharply  that  1  talk'd  astnj 
I  ur{^  the  fierce  tnscriptioa  on  the  ptc 
And   our   three   lives.     True — we  hai 

limed  ourselves 
With  open  eyes,  and  we  mnrt  t»ke  dl 

Rul  such  eiliemes,  I  told  her,  well  mi^ 
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fhe  bea<i  and  heart  of  all  our  fair  she- 
w«>rlJ, 

Ao'i  jonr  {^eat  name  flow  on  with  broad- 
ening time 

F'^r  ever."  Well,  she  balanced  this  a 
little, 

Ar.  I  toM  me  she  would  answer  us  to-day, 

Nlcantime  be  mute  :  thus  much,  nor  more 
I  gainM.* 

lie  ceasing,  came  a  message  from  the 

Head. 
•  That  afternoon  the  Princess  rode  to  t.ikc 
Tl^  dip  of  certain  strata  to  the  North. 
\V..'jId  we  go  with  her?  we  should  find 

the  land 
\V...rth  seeing  ;  and  the  river  made  a  fall 
•Dut  j-oo«!ef/    then  she  pointed  on  to 

«herc 
A  •i'uM-.-  hill  ran  up  his  furrowy  forks 
l^,  -nd  'he  thick  -  Ioa\-e<l  platans  of  the 

-V^c^-!  ?■  ,  this  ihc  day  flc<l  on  thro' 

a:i 

I'l  ran^e  r/  duTies  to  the  appointed  hour. 
P::n  summ'-n'd  t«>  the  porch  we  went. 

She  st'io.1 
\t.  c^  her  maidens  higher  by  the  head, 
Her    'ark  again<.t  a  pillar,  her   foot   on 

•■  "i.j^  tjine  leopards.      Kittenlikc  he 

f  !!"d 
\r.  i   jiw'l   al*out   hvr  sandal.      I   <lnw 

r.vrir  : 
I  ji/t  '.     <  >n  a  <vid«lcn  my  strange  sei/uu' 

cat'.r 

"  --r.  ::,e,  ihi*  weird  vision  of  our  house  : 
T-.-r  I  rinr<  --  Ma  "^cemM  a  holl<»vv  show, 
:•-. r  :;iy-fiirT'd  •ats  a  painted  fantasy,         ! 
Mr    C'll'-v'e    and    lirr    maidens,    eni['fy  , 

nii-N  *, 
\'  \  I  myxlf  ;hc  -h'.dow  of  a  <lrcani, 
\   r  -U  thing-  u»  re  and  were  vrA.      \\' 

I  felt 
Y)    \.  -rt   l-^'a:    thick   with   pa5ision  and 

with  nwe  ; 
T>-r:  fr-m  my  fireast  the  involuntary  >ii;b 
I ".-.  ,x«  -ihe  imote  me  with  the  light  "f 


That  lent  my  knee  desire  to  kneel,  and 

shook 
My  pulses,  till  to  horse  we  got,  and  so 
Went  forth  in  long  retinue  following  up 
The  river  as  it  narrow'd  to  the  hills. 

I  roile  beside  her  and  to  me  she  said  : 

*  O  friend,  we  trust  that  you  esteem'd  us 

not 
Too  harsh  to  your  companion  yestermom ; 
Unwillingly  we  spake.  *    *  No — not  to  her,' 
I  answcr'd,  *  but  to  one  of  whom  we  spake 
Your   Highness  might   have  sceui'd  the 

thing  you  say.* 

*  Again  ?*  she  cried,   *  are  you  ambassa- 

dresses 
From  him  to  me  ?  we  give  you,  being 

strange, 
A  license  :  speak,  and  let  the  topic  die.' 

I  stammcrM  that    I  knew  him— could 

have  wish'd 
•Our  king  cxiH-'cts—  was  there  no  pre- 

c«^ntract  ? 
There  is  no  trucr-hcartcd  — ah,  you  seem 
.Ml  he  ]>rorigure«l,  and  he  could  not  see 
The    l»ir«l    of  passage    flying    south    but 

longM 
To  follow  :  surely,  if  your  Highness  keep 
Vour  pur]'K>rt,  you  will  shock  him  cv'n  to 

<leath, 
Or  baser  courses,  rhildren  of  (k-jiair.' 

•  iVxir  N»y,'  ^lK■  '-ai'l,  'ran  Ik-  not  read 
no  l«>oks  ? 
<^uoit,  !«-m.i>,  ball      no  game>  ?  nor  clcaK 

in  tl'.-il 
Which  men  delight  in.  martial  exercise? 
To  nursi?  a  blind  ide.il  like  a  giil, 
^lothinl•.^  h'-  -.iiiis  Tio  1  liter  than  a  ^\\i\\ 
As  j^irU  \\y.iv  once,   ps   we  ourself  have 

bei  :i  . 
We  li.i'l   Dur    ilream-N  ;    pnhaps  he   mixi 

willi  jl.iiM  : 
We  lnUi'h   .III  o;:r  d<"a«l   >elf,  nor  shun   to 

d-»  It, 
r.fin;^  otlier     >inrc  we  Katnt  our  meaning 

here, 
'i'o  lift  ill,'  woin.in'-*  falTn  di%inily 
I'p'-n  an  evi-n  I  ed'"««tal  \\'\:)\  nian.' 
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She  paused,  aod  added  with  a  haughtier 

'  And  as  to  precontnicts,  we  move,  mjr 

At  no  maD's  beck,  bul  knovi  ouiself  and 
lhe«, 

0  Vashti,  noble  VashlL !     Summon'J  out 
She  kepi  hec  stale,  and  left  the  diunkcn 

king 
To  biawl   at   Shushan    underneath   the 

■  Alas   your     Highness    breathes    liill 
East,'  I  said, 
■On  that  wbich  leans  lo  yoti.     I  knov 
the  Prince, 

1  priie  his  truth .-  and  then  how  rast  a 

To  tssail  this  gray  preeminence  of  man  1 
Von  gianl  me  1icen;se ;  might  I  use  it? 

think  ; 
Ere  half  be  done  perchance  your  life  may 


Howe'er  you  babble,  great  doedi  camv 

die; 
They  with  the  sun  and  moon  renew  the 

lighl 
For  ever,  blessing  those   that  lodi  < 

Children — that  mea  may  plock  Ihera  fto 

Kill  us  with  [nly,  break  us  with  oimd*s» 
O — children — there  is  nothing  npoo  CM 
More  miseiablc  than  she  that  has  a  am 
And  sees  him  err :  nor  would  we  wO 

lor  fame  ; 
Tiio'  she  perhaps  mitj^l  rcSip  the  applal 

of  Great, 
Who  leoms  the  one  pou  STO  whenoeafti 

Klay  move  the  worM,  tho'  she  beodfeS 
Bul   little :    wherefore  up  and  ad,  ( 

For  fear  out  solid  ai 

By  frail  successors.     Would,  u 
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slow  appfOAches,  than  by  single  act 

immolation,  any  phase  of  death, 

;  were  as  prompt  to  spring  against  the 

pikes, 
dovn  the  fiery  gulf  as  talk  of  it, 
cmnpaag  oar  dear  sisters'  liberties.* 

^he  bow*d  as  if  to  veil  a  noble  tear  ; 
i  up  we  came  to  where  the  river  sloped 
plonge  in  cataract,  shattering  on  black 

blocks 
neadth  of  thimder.     O'er  it  shook  the 

woods, 
I  danced  the  colour,  and,  below,  stuck 

oot 
r  bones  of  some  vast  bulk  that  lived 

and  roar*d 
3ffe  man  was.     She  gazed  awhile  and 

said, 
the^e  rude  bones  to  us,  are  we  to 

her 
1  will  lie.*     'Dare  we  dream  of  that,' 

I  askd, 
b.:ch  mroojjht  u-*,  as  the  workman  and 

hi«  Work, 
:  practice  I >c Iters?'    *How,'shccrictI, 

•  \fni  love 
rr.r!3jh>"sics  I  read  and  cam  our  prize, 
I'n'icn    brooch  :    l^cncalh  an  emerald 

plane 
r>io:iiia,  tcachinj;  him  that  died 
>:n-.lMck  ;  oar  ticvice  ;  wrought  to  the 

life  : 
ra;  t  i:j-»n  her  subject,  he  on  her  : 
!h«-re  are  -rh»x)ls  for  all.'     *An<l  yet' 

I  v.'J  I 
;:?*in'.».s  I  have  not  found  among  them 

al! 
an.it.ifiiic*      *  Nay,  we   thought   of 

tha?.- 
rn-^rr'.',  *  but  it  pleasetl  us  not :   in 

fjth 
>hj  5  l»r    but    to   dream    our  maids 

»h-'nild  a|)C 
sc   monstrous  males  that   carve   the 

living  hound, 
:rxni  him  with  the  fragments  of  tlie 

;:ravr, 
n  the  dark  dissolving  human  heart, 
holy  secret*  of  this  microcosm. 


Dabbling  a  shameless  hand  with  shameful 

jest, 
Encamalize  their  spirits  :  yet  we  know 
Knowledge  is  knowledge,  and  this  matter 

hangs : 
Howbeit  ourself,  foreseeing  casualty, 
Nor  willing  men  should  come  among  us, 

learnt. 
For  many  weary  moons  before  we  came. 
This  craft  of  hesding.     Were  you  sick, 

ourself 
Would  tend  upon  you.     To  your  question 

now, 
Which  touches  on  the  workman  and  his 

work. 
I^t  there  be  light  and  there  was  light : 

'tis  so: 
For  was,  and  is,  and  will  be,  are  but  b  ; 
And  all  creation  b  one  act  at  once. 
The  birth  of  light :  but  we  that  are  not  all. 
As  parts,  can  see  but  parts,  now  thb, 

now  that. 
And    live,    perforce,    from    thought    to 

thought,  and  make 
One  act  a  phantom  of  succession  :  thus 
Our     weakness     somehow     shapes     the 

shadow.  Time  ; 
But   in   the  shadow  will  we  work,   and 

mould 
The  woman  to  the  fuller  day. ' 

She  spake 
With   kindled   eyes :    wc  ro<.lc   a   league 

l)cyond, 
And,  o'er  a  bridge  of  pinewood  crossing, 

came 
On  flowery  levels  underneath  the  crag, 
Full  (.fall  iKMUty.     •()  how  sweet'  I  said 
(For  I  was  half-oblivious  of  my  nia.sk) 

*  To  linger  here  with  one  that  lovetl  us.' 

•Vca,' 
She  an.swer'd,  *or  with  fair  philosophies 
That  lift  the  fincy;  for  in<leed  these  fields 
Are  lovely,  lovelier  not  the  Flysian  lawns. 
Where  pare<l   the   I)emigo<ls  of  old,  and 

saw 
The  soft  white  vap<nir  streak  the  crowned 

towers 
r.iiilt   to  the  Sun  :'  then,  turning  to  her 

niaiils, 

•  Titch  our  pavilion  here  u|>on  the  swan! ; 
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Idj  oul  ibe  yiandi.'     Al  the  word,  thej 

A  tent  of  satin,  elaborately  wrought 
With  Gur  Coiiona's  inumph  ;   here  she 

Enctil  with  man;  a  florid  maidcn-chcck, 
TheiTolnan-con'iueror;  womalt-cooquCT'd 

there 
The    beaideil    Victor    of   ten  -  llionsaiiil 

bymns, 
And  all  the  men  mouni'd  at  hix  side  :  but 

Set  fiuth  to  climb ;  ihcn,  dimUng,  Cpil 

kept 
Wilh  Psyche,  with  Melissa  Florian,  1 
With  mine  jJiuiced.    Many-  a  tiltle  hand 
Glitiicetl  like  a  (ouch  of  sanihinc  on  Ihe 

Vlanf  1  light  Tout  shone  like  a  jewel  tex 
In  the  dark  crag:  and  then  we  tum'd, 

we  wonnd 
About  the  clifls,  the  copses,  out  aad  in. 
Hammering  and  dinking,chitteiing;tony 


'There  rinfcs  the  nebnlom  sur  w«  d 


Down  from  the  lean  snd  wiiaVM  }ini 

pices, 
Hy  every  coppice- feathei'i!   chaaa  ■ 

defl, 
Oropt  thro'  Ihe  ambrasJal  glooai  lowh 

Ulow 
No  bigger  tbui  a  glow-worm  sbooe  I 

Lomplil  from  the  mner.    OncedK  ted 

IVaiending  ;  once  or  twice  she  Iml  1 

Am)  blissful  pnlpitations  in  the  Mood, 
Stining  a  sudden  transport  nxe  u>d  6 

Bui  when  we  planted  ieid  fcrt.  a 
di|>t 
Beneath  Ihe  salin  dome  »>d  enler'd  ii^ 
There  leaning  deep  in  broiJcr'd  <)g«q 
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Dear  m  iimiiiiIiii'iI  kiaws  after  death, 
J  «v«cc  u  tbote  by  bopcleu  frncy  feign'd 
Ep»  that  are  for  ochert ;  deep  at  love, 
•p  at  firtt  love,  and  wild  with  all  regiet ; 
jejKh  ia  Life,  the  dayt  that  are  no  more.' 

»he  ended  with  soch  passion  that  the 

tear, 
;  sang  oC  shook  and  fell,  an  erring 

{«carl 
(I  in  her  iMsom :  but  with  some  disdain 
iver'd  the  I*rincess,  '  If  indeed  there 

haunt 
3ut  The  mouldered  lodges  of  the  Past 
sweet  a  roioe  and  vague,  fatal  to  men, 
jl  needs  it  we  should  cram  our  ears 

with  wool 
d  so  {Kice  liy:   but  thine  are  fancies 

hatch*d 
silkeD -folded  itileness  ;  nor  is  it 
KT  t4-i  «-cep  a  true  occasion  lost, 
:  tnm  our  sails  ^^^  l<^t  old  bjrgones 

U% 
.J<  >l.>«-n  the  streams  that  float  us  each 

and  ail 
the  iN«-ue,  goes,  like  glittering  bergs 

of  ice, 
rone  after  :hr>-<nc,  and  molten  on  the 

wa^to 
:-<nc>  a  cloud:    for   all   things  serve 

:hcir  time 
war  i  thit  Rfcat  year  of  equal  mights 

an  1  rights, 
r  w/ol'l  I  fight  with  iron  laws  in  the 

cr.'l 
i?v:  goltiin  :  let  the  |>ast  l)e  past ;  let 

W 
c'-f  canccllM   i»aliels :    tho*  the  rough 

a'.x  l>rcak 
T  i?arr''l  mcr.aic,  and  the  l>eard-blown 

ig  '.n  the  shaft,  and  the  wild  figtrct' 

*;I.t 
r-.t  nt'jn«;irM>  idols  care  not  while  wc 

heax 
r-jn.pet  in  the  distance  pealing  news     | 
J^-ttcr,  and    IIo(>e,   a   poising  caglo,  1 

l-ums 
eve  the  unrisen  morrow  : '  ihen  to  mc ; 
2<ryw  jroQ  uo  sofig  of  your  own  land,*  she 


*  Not  such  as  moans  about  the  retrospect, 
But  deals  with  the  other  distance  and  the 

hues 
Of  promise  ;   not  a  death's-head  at  the 

wine.* 

Then  I  remember 'd  one  myself  had 
made, 

WTiat  time  I  watch'd  the  swallow  wing- 
ing south 

From  mine  own  land,  part  made  long 
since,  and  part 

Now  while  I  sang,  and  maidenlike  as  far 

As  I  could  ape  their  treble,  did  I  sing. 

'O  Swallow,  Swallow,  flying,  flying  South, 
Fly  to  her,  and  fall  upon  her  gilded  eaves. 
And  tell  her,  tell  her,  what  I  tell  to  thee. 

'  O  tell  her.  Swallow,  thou  that  knowest  each. 
That  bright  and  fierce  and  fickle  is  the  South, 
And  dark  and  true  and  tender  is  the  North. 

'O  Swallow,  Swallow,  if  I  cotild  follow,  and 
li^ht 
Upon  her  lattice,  I  would  pipe  an<i  trill, 
Aixl  cheep  ami  twitter  twenty  niilli<jn  love^^. 

'  O  were  I  th-iu  that  •.he  nii):ht  lake  me  in, 
And  lay  mc  «>»  her  Utbom,  ami  her  heart 
Would  rt)ck  the  !jiowy  cradle  till  I  died. 

'  Why  lingereth  she  to  cli>thc  her  heart  with  love. 
Delaying  as  the  tender  ash  delays 
To  cl<*thc  herself,  when  all  the  wixuls  are  green  ? 

'  O  tell  her,  Swallow,  that  thy  hnvnl  is  flown  : 
Say  to  her,  I  <i<i  l.ut  w.-intoii  in  the  South, 
Hut  in  the  N<<rth  lou);  ^intc  my  nc^t  i»  made. 

'  0  tell  het,  hrii-f  !>  life  Imt  Io\c  i-»  lonj». 
And  brief  the  '•uu  of  vmiuner  in  the  North, 
And  brief  the  mo"n  nf 'Tauiy  in  the  South. 

'()  SwalloM,  living  frun  \\\i  golden  WiH>.U, 
Hy  to  htr,  and  piiK-  arid  \\'»o  her,  and  nudcc  her 

mine, 
\n'l  tell  her,  t»  11  her,  that  I  fllow  thee.' 

I  ccasc'l,  and  all  the  ladies,  each  at  each, 
Like  the  Itli.ii'ensjnii  ^iiil«»i>  in  old  time, 
Stareil  with  ^\<:^\^  eye^,  .ind  l.iuj^hM  with 

alien  lips, 
And  knev\  not  \\\\\\  they  niennt  ;   f«>r  still 

my  vijiee 
Rang  faKe  :   l-iit  smiling  'Not   for  thee, 

she  naid. 
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*  O  Bulbul,  any  rose  of  Gulistan 

Shall  burst  her  veil :  marsh-divers,  rather, 

maid, 
Shall  croak  thee  sister,  or  the  meadow- 
crake 
Grate  her  harsh  kindred  in  the  grass :  and 

this 
A  mere  love-poem !  O  for  such,  my  friend, 
We  hold  them  slight :  they  mind  us  of 

the  time 
When  we  made  bricks  in  Egypt.    Knaves 

are  men, 
That  lute  and  flute  fantastic  tenderness. 
And  dress  the  victim  to  the  offering  up. 
And  paint  the  gates  of  Hell  with  Paradise, 
And  play  the  slave  to  gain  the  tyranny. 
Poor  soul !  I  had  a  maid  of  honour  once ; 
She  wept  her  true  eyes  blind  for  such  a 

one, 
A  rogue  of  canzonets  and  serenades. 
I  loved  her.     Peace  be  with  her.     She 

is  dead. 
So  they  blaspheme  the  muse  !     But  great 

is  song 
Used  to  great  ends:   oursclf  have  often 

tried 
Valkyrian  hymns,  or  into  rhythm  have 

dash'd 
The  passion  of  the  prophetess  ;  for  song 
Ja  ducr  unto  freedom,  force  and  growth 
Of  spirit  than  to  junketing  and  love. 
Love  is  it  ?     Would  this  same  mock-love, 

and  this 
Mock -Hymen  were  laid  up  like  >\dnler 

bats, 
Till  all  men  grew  to  rate  us  at  our  worth, 
Not  vassals  to  be  l)cat,  nor  pretty  babes 
To  l)c  dandled,  no,  but  living  wills,  and 

sphered 
\Miole  in  ourselves  and  owed  to  none. 

Enough  ! 
Hut  now  to  leaven  piny  with  profit,  you, 
Know  you  no  song,  the  true  growth  of 

your  soil, 
That  gives  the  manners  of  your  country- 
women ?* 

She  spoke  and  tum'd  her  sumptuous 
head  with  eyes 
Of  shining  expectation  fixt  on  mine. 


Then  while  I  dragg'd  my  brains  for  wA 

a  song, 
Cyril,  with  whom  the  bell-moath'd  (jhai 

had  wrought. 
Or  mastered  by  the  sense  of  sport,  lx|H 
To  troll  a  careless,  careless  tavem-catdi* 
Of  Moll  and  Meg,  and  strange  experieaoet 
Unmeet  for  ladies.     Florian  nodded  it 

him, 
I  frowning ;  Psyche  flush*d  and  wtatfi 

and  shook  ; 
The  lilyHke  Melissa  droop*d  her  brovt; 
*  Forbeur,'  the  Princess  cried  ;  *  Foiiwa» 

Sir'  I; 
And  heated  thro*  and  thro'  with  «ii& 

and  love, 
I  smote  him  on  the  breast ;  he  itiited 

up; 
There  rose  a  shriek  as  of  a  city  sack'd ; 
Melissa  clamour'd  *  Flee  the  death ;'  'Ti 

horse* 
Said  Ida  ;  '  home  !  to  horse  !*  and  fletl 

as  flies 
A  troop  of  snowy  doves  athwart  the  du^ 
Wlien  some  one  batters  at  the  doveoolfr 

doors. 
Disorderly  the  women.     Alone  I  stood 
With  Florian,  cursing  Cyril,  vextatbeu^ 
In  the  pavilion  :  there  like  parting  hofXl 
I  heard  them  passing  from  me :  hoof  lij 

hoof. 
And  every  hoof  a  knell  to  my  desires, 
Clang'd  on  the  bridge ;  and  then  anotbrr 

shriek, 
*The  Head,  the  Head,  the  Princes,  0 

the  Head!' 
For  blind  with  rage  she  miss'd  the  plasV, 

and  roird 
In  the  river.     Out  I  sprang  from  glow  to 

gloom  : 
There   whirled   her   white   robe   like  t 

blossom'd  branch 
Rapt  to  the  horrible  fall  :  a  glance  I  gi^ 
No  more  ;  but  woman-vested  as  I  was 
Plunged ;    and   the   flood   drew ;  yet  1 

caught  her ;  then 
Oaring  one  arm,  and  bearing  in  my  left 
The  weight  of  all  the  hopes  of  half  the 

world, 
Strove  to  buffet  to  land  in  vain.     A  tree 
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:>ted  from  his  place  and 

lark  locks  in  the  gurgling 

Right  on  this  we  drove 

iown  the  boughs  I  gained 
e. 

her  maidens  glimmcringly 

r    lionk.       One    reaching 
drew 

m  mine  arms  ;  they  crieil 
es:* 

lack  into  the  tent :  but  I, 
nd   of  shame  within  mc 

I  ti>  meet  her  o|)ening  eyes, 
friends  ;  but  push*d  alone 

jrsc  was  lost  I  lefthcrmine) 
xlb^  and  less  from  Indian 

L'iiinct  hive  wan  I,  found  at 

rtals.     T\»u  great  statute, 

'ar^atids,  liftctl  up 

1:1  Mem,  and  l>ctwixt  >\crc 

in  ultich  ihc  hunter  rued 
on,  manlike,  but  his  brows 
md  the  branrhes  thereuiK>n 
•  •p,  anil  grindy  spikcil  the 


ce   wa.-%    left   l>etween   the 


clambcrM  o'er  at  t«>p  with 

swar<l,  and  up  the  linden 

iou;;ht!>  that  changeil  from 

hue, 

n  the  glowwonn,  now  the 

errace,  till   the   Ik'ar   had 


irc  his  seven  slow  suns. 


A  step 
Of  lightest  echo,  then  a  loftier  form 
Than  female,  moxing  thro*  the  uncertain 

gloom. 
Disturbed    me  with   the  doubt    'if  this 

were  she,* 
iJut  it  was  Florian.     «  Hist  O  IlUt,*  he 

said, 
*  They  seek  us :  out  so  late  is  out  of 

rules. 
Moreover  *  seize  the  strangers  *  is  the  cry. 
How  came  you  here  ?  *  I  told  him  :  *  I  * 

said  he, 
'  I.ast  of  the  train,  a  moral  leper,  I, 
To  whom  none  spake,  half-sick  at  heart, 

returned. 
Arriving  all  confused  among  the  rest 
With  hoodetl  brows  I  crept  into  the  hall. 
And,  couch *d  behind  a  Judith,  underneath 
The  head  of  Ifolofemes  peep*d  and  saw. 
Clirl  after  girl  was  call'd  to  trial :  each 
DisclaimM  all  knowledge  of  us  :  last  of 

all, 
Melissa  :  trust  me.  Sir,  I  pitied  her. 
She,  qucslion'd  if  she  knew  us  men,  at 

first 
Was  silent  ;  closer  prest,  denied  it  not  : 
And  then,  demanded  if  her  mother  knew, 
Or  Psyche,  she  afTirm'd  not,  or  denied  : 
From  whence  the   Royal  mind,  familiar 

with  her, 
Kasily  gather'd  either  guilt.      She  sent 
For  Psyche,  but  she  was  not  there  ;  she 

caird 
For  l*sychc's(  hild  t»j  cast  it  from  the  doors ; 
She  sent  f<»r  Hlanchc  to  accuse  her  face  to 

face  ; 
And  1  slipt  out :  Imt  whither  will  you  now? 
Ami  \%here  are   Psyche,  Cyril?  l»oth  are 

fle<l  : 
What,  if  together  ?  that  were  not  so  well. 
Would  rather  we  had  never  come !  1  <lread 
I  lis  wildness,  and  the  chances  of  the  dark.* 

*  And  yet,'  I  said,  *you  wrong  him  more 

than  I 
That  struck  him  :  this  is  proi>er  to  the 

clown, 
Tho'  smock'd,  or  furr'd  and  purjiled,  still 

the  clown, 
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To  hann  the  thing  that  trusts  him,  and  to 

Thai  which  he  ^ys  he  loves:  for  Cynl, 

Ue  deal  in  fiolic,  lu  to-night — the  sons 
Might  hxve  been   votse  and   sinn'd   in 

glOSSCT  lips 

Beyond  ]ill  pardon^ — as  il  ia.  1  hold 
These  flaihn  on  the  surface  ore  not  he. 
He  hai  a  »)1id  base  of  lempeiacaenl : 
Bat  as  the  vraterlilr  starts  uid  slides 
Upon  the  level  In  little  poCfe  of  wind, 
Tho'  anchor'd  to  the  bottom,  stich  is  he.' 

Scarce  bad  I  ceased  when  from  a  tomamk 

Two   Ptodots    leapt   upon   us,   crying. 

He,  standing  still,  was  clnlch'd ;  but  I 

To  thrid  the  musky -circled  mates,  wind 
And  double  in  and  out  the  KJes,  and  race 
liy  all  (he  fountains  ;  fleet  1  was  of  foot : 
Before  Rie  shower'd    tbe  rose  in  Oakts  : 


And  labour.     Each  was  Ulcc  a  Dnud  ndi 
Oi  like  a  spire  of  land  that  stands  i}iat 
Cleft   firom   the  main,   and   waiTd  aliei 
with  mews. 

Then,  lu  we  cnme,  the  cnmd  dtfidia 


An  advent  to  the  thione :  and  tb 
Half-naked  as  if  caught  al  once  frim  be 
And  tumbled  on  the  purple  foatcloth,  b 
The  lily-shining  chiki ;  and  on  the  kft, 
Bow'd  on  het  palms  and  folded  np  bu 

wrong, 
Her  ruunti  while  shoubler  ^uken  «ilb  ba 

sols, 


'  It  was  not  thus,  O  PtiacE^  in  ol 

VtKi  prized  my  counsel,  lived  n])on  n 

I  led  you  then  to  all  the  CnstaliM ; 

1  led  you  with  the  milk  oferefy  Hnie; 

1  Invcl  ,-,-.11  liVe  Ihii  koeelci,  an.l  \r.o  n. 
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IToo  stood  in  your  own  light  and  darken*d 

mine. 
ViFliat  student  came  but  that  you  planed 

her  path 
To  Lady  Psyche,  younger,  not  so  wise, 
k  foreigner,  and  I  your  countrywoman, 
jour  old  friend  and  tried,  she  new  in  all  ? 
kit  still  her  lists  were  swelled  and  mine 

were  lean; 
iTet  I  bore  up  in  hope  she  would  be  known : 
then  came  these  wolves :  they  knew  her  : 

they  endured, 
LoDg-closeted  with  her  the  yestermoni, 
To  teli  her  what  they  were,  and  she  to 

hear : 
And  me  none  told  :  not  less  to  an  eye  like 

mine 
A  lidless  watcher  of  the  public  weal, 
U^  night,  their  mask  was  patent,  and  my 

foot 
Was  to  you  :  but  I  thought  again  :  I  fear'd 
To  meet  a  cold  "  We  thank  you,  we  shall 

hear  of  it 
From  Lady  Psyche :  "  you  had  gone  to 

her, 
SielolJ,  perforce ;  and  winning  easy  grace, 
Xo  doubt,    fur    slight    delay,    rcmain'il 

among  us 
^a  our  young  nursery  still  unknown,  the 

stem 
Less  grain   than  touchwood,   while  my 

honest  heat 
'Vere  all  miscounted  as  malignant  haste 
^0  push  my  rival  out  of  place  and  jx)wcr. 
"Jut  public  use   required   she  should  be 

kno>*'n ; 
Vnd  since  my  oath  was  ta'en  for  public 

use, 
h«roke  the  letter  of  it  to  keep  the  sense, 
spoke  not  then  at  first,  but  watchM  them 

well, 
iaw  that  they  kept  apart,  no  mischief 

done ; 
Lnd  yet  this  day  (tho'  you  should  hate 

me  for  it) 
came  to  tell  you  ;  found  that  you  had 

gone, 
lidd^D  to  the  hills,  she  likewise :  now,  I 

thought, 
lut  sorely  die  will  speak ;  if  not,  then  I : 


Did  she  ?    These  monsters  blazonM  what 

they  were. 
According  to  the  coarseness  of  their  kind. 
For  thus  I  hear  ;  and  known  at  last  (my 

work) 
And  full  of  cowardice  and  guilty  shame, 
I  grant  in  her  some  sense  of  shame,  she 

flies  ; 
And  I  remain  on  whom  to  wreak  your 

rage, 
I,  that  have  lent  my  life  to  build  up  yours, 
I  that  have  wasted  here  health,  wealth, 

and  time, 
And  talent,  I — you  know  it — I  will  not 

boast : 
Dismiss  me,  and  I  prophesy  your  plan, 
Divorced  from  my  exj)ericncc,  will  l>e  chaft 
For  every  gust  of  chance,  and  men  will  say 
We  did  not  know  the  real  light,  but  chased 
The  wisp  that  flickers  where  no  foot  can 

tread.' 

She    ceased :    the    Princess    answered 

coldly,  *  Good  : 
Your  oath  is  broken  :  we  dismiss  you :  go. 
For  this  lust  lamb  (she  pointed  to  the 

child) 
Our  mind  is  changed :  we  take  it  to  our 

self.' 

Thereat  the  I-ady  strctch'd   a   vulture 

throat. 
And   shot  from  crooked  lips  a  haggard 

smile. 
*The  plan  was  mine.     I  built  the  nest' 

she  said 
'  To  hatch  the  cuckoo.    Rise ! '  and  stoop 'd 

to  updiag 
Melissa:  she,  half  on  her  mother  propt, 
Half-droo])ing  from  her,  tum'd  her  face, 

and  cast 
A  liqui<l  look  on  Ida,  full  of  prayer, 
Which  melted  Florian's  fancy  as  she  hung, 
A  Niobcan  daughter,  one  arm  out, 
Appealing  to  the  Iwlts  of  Heaven  ;  and 

while 
We  gazed  upon  her  came  a  little  stir 
About  the  doors,  and  on  a  sudden  rush'd 
Among  us,  out  of  breath,  as  one  pursued. 
A  woman-post  in  flying  raiment.     Fear 
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SCued  in  her  eyes,  «aA  chalk'd  Iter  bee, 

3tid  wing'd 
llettranMl  lolhelhronc,  whereby  she  fell 
Delivering  seal'd   dispatches  which   [be 

Head 
Took  hair-amaied,  and  in  her  lion's  mood 
Tore  open,  silent  we  nrith  blind  Hinnise 
Regarding,  while  she  rea'l,  till  over  Iwow 
And  cheek  and  bosom  brake  the  wisth- 

fiil  bloom 
As  or  some  &re  against  a.  florm;  douil, 
When  Ihe  wild  peasant  righu  himself,  the 

rick 
Flames,   and   his  anger   reddens  in  the 

For  anger  most  il  seem'd,  while  now  her 

Bolen  with  some  great  pasikm  at  her 

Palpitated,  her  hand  shook,  sod  we  heard 
In  the  dead  hush  the  papers  thai  she  held 
Rustle  :  at  once  the  lost  lamb  at  her  feet 
Sent  out  3  bitter  bleating  Tot  its  dam ; 
The  pi:      "  


Cleave  lo  jDor  coaliact:  (ho'  ioJecd  ■ 

You  hold  the  woman  is  llie  betler  ^ 
A  nnipant  heresy,  such  as  if  it  s^mad 
Would  make  alt  women  Idck  a^um.  the 

Thro'  all  the  world,  and  vhidi  migbt  M 

Thai   we  this  night  shionlil    pkKk  jh 

palace  down  ; 
And  wevfitl  duil,  imlesa  jna  Knd  M  ta 
Our  son,  on  the  insUnl,  whole' 

Sabilnw 
And  then  stood  up  and  ■^nkc  tiupttoowJ 

'  O  not  lo  pry  and  peei  on  jo^  i^or 
Fiul  led  bf  golden  wtabcs,  aad  m  bope 
llle  child  of  r<^  compact,  did  I  tnl 
VouT  precinct  i  not  a  sconiel  oTTOdiH 
But  TeneraloT,  lealoos  it  shodld  be 
All  [hat  it  might  be :  hear  me,  lix  I  fan 
1'ho'  man,  jret  human,  ohatsoe'c  jo 

"'  '      Auen  cori  lo  Ihe  gn;  loek 
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centre  :  let  me  say  but  this, 
.  famous  man  and  woman, 

,  have  I  heard  of,  after  seen 
'  presage :  tho'  when  known, 
grew 

of  beauty  in  detail 
orth  knowing  ;  but  in  you 
id 
ream  involved  and  dazzled 

U  while   that   after -beauty 

nn  act  to  act,  from  hour  to 

tat  except  you  slay  me  here, 
your  tntter  statute-book, 
e  to  follow  you,  as  they  say 
a  music  ;    who  desire  you 

I  boys  their  manhood  ;  dy- 

1<nisan<I  matters  left  to  do, 

)f  life  :   O  more  than  |K>or 

vcalih, 

rn  health — yours,  yours,  not 

-iKit  half 

:  mith  you,  whole  ;  an<l  of 

halves 

A  ;  and  however  you  block 

ar 

ith  system  out  from  mine,  I 

nes  no  man  to  nurse  despair, 
rth  of  clench'd  antagonisms 
the  worthiest  till  he  <lio  : 
mc  not  ail  unauthorizctl 
fathcf!»  letter.' 

On  one  knee 
;;ave  it,  which  she  caught, 
.I'^h'd 

her  f»*ct  :   a  li<!e  of  tierce 
niM  to  wait  l)ehind  her  lips, 
.er  level  with  the  dam 
%t  and  flood  the  world  with 

• 

ouM  have  spoken,  but  there 

the  court  of  half  the  mai<ls 
tber:  from  the  illumined  hall 


Long  lanes  of  splendour  slanted  o*er  a 

press 
Of  snowy   shoulders,    thick   as    herded 

ewes, 
And  rainbow  robes,  and  gems  and  gem- 
like eyes. 
And  gold  and  golden  heads  ;  they  to  and 

fro 
Fluctuated,  as  flowers  in  storm,  some  red, 

some  pale, 
All  open-mouth 'd,  all  gazing  to  the  light. 
Some  crying  there  was  an  army  in  the 

bnd, 
And  some  that  men  were  in   the  very 

walls. 
And  some  they  cared  not ;  till  a  clamour 

grew 
As  of  a  new-world  Babel,  woman-built. 
And  worse-confounded  :  high  above  them 

stood 
The  placid  marble  Muses,  looking  peace. 

Not  peace  she  l(X)k'd,  the  Head  :  but 

rising  up 
Robed  in  the  long  night  of  her  deep  hair, 

so 
To  the  open  window  moved,  remaining 

there 
Fixt  like  a  beacon-tower  alwve  the  waves 
Of  tempest,  when  the  crimson -rolling  eye 
(ilares  ruin,  and  the  wild  birds  on  the 

light 
Dash    themselves    dead.      She    strctch'd 

her  arms  and  calPd 
Across  the  tumult  and  the  tumult  fell. 

*  What  fear  ye,   brawlers  ?    am  not   I 
your  llf.nl  ? 
On  nio,  me,  me,  the  storm  first  breaks : 

/  dare 
All  these  n>ale  thunderlK>lts  :  what  is  it 

ye  fear  ? 
IVace  I  there  are  th<»se  to  avenge  us  and 
\  they  come  : 

If  not,     myself  were  like  enouj^h,  O  girls, 
I  To  unfurl  the  mai<len  banner  of  our  rights, 
I  And  clad  in  iron  burst  the  ranks  of  war, 
j  Or,  falling;,  jimtomartyr  of  our  cause, 
1  >ie  :  yet  1   blame  you  not  so  much  for 
fear  ; 
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Six  ihoosand  yeurs  of  fear  have  marie  foa 

Fram  which   I  would  icdccm  foa:  but 

fur  those 
Thu  slir  this  hubbub — foa  and  you— I 

Yoai  (aces  (here  in  the  ciowd' 


We  bold  a  grcai  contention :  thoj  dull 
Thai  love  Iheir  voices  more  than  ^uljr, 
With  vhoDi  Ihey  deal,  dismiss'd  in  shame 
No  wiser  than  iheii  mothen,  household 

MUS, 

Live  chaiieU,   mincere   o[  e«ch   other's 

Fnllofweak  poison,  tunupits  for  the  clown. 
The  drunkard's  foolball,  [anghing'Mocks 

of  Time, 
^Vhosc  brains  axe  in  Iheir  hand*  and  in 

their  heels. 
But  (it  lo  fliunt,  to  dress,  lo  dance,  to 


eoar 


Then  men  had  Bid — 1 

faiodere  me 
To  lake  such  blixtdf  n 

both?— 
\f:l  since  our  father — Wa;^  ia  nu  c* 

hive. 
Vou  would-be  qoenchers  at  ihe  li^ 

be, 
Barbaiioos,   grosser    than    yonr    nttr 


Out    servants,    wrong'd     and    1 

thwarted  us — 
/  wed  with  ihee  1  /  bound  hj  pa 
Vour  biide,  your  licmdslAve  1  Dot  IIV  * 

the  gold 
Thai    vans  the   world    were  jttck'd   1 

make  ycrar  crown, 
Atid   every  spoken   longuc  slK»kl  lor 


bUchood  and  yourself  are  hstcfi 
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[  fceniM    to  move  among  a  world   of 

ghosts ; 
rhe  Princess  with  her  monstrous  woman- 
guard. 
The  jest  and  earnest  working  side  by  side, 
The  cataract  and  the  tumult  and  the  kings 
Were  shadows;   and   the  long  fantastic 

night 
With  all  its  doings  had  and  had  not  been, 
And  ail  things  were  and  were  not. 

This  went  by 
As  strangely  as  it  came,  and  on  my  spirits 
Settled  a  gentle  cloud  of  melancholy  ; 
Not  long ;  I  shook  it  off ;    for  spite  of 

doubts 
Aad  Midden  ghostly  shadowings  I  was  one 
To  whom  the  touch  of  all  mischance  but 

came 
As  night  to  him  that  sitting  on  a  hill 
Noes  the  midsummer,  midnight,  Norway 

»un 
Set  intu  sunrise  ;  then  we  moved  away. 

Thy  T«fK<  it  heard  thro'  rollinf(  drums, 

That  beat  to  battle  where  he  stands  ; 
rh>  f.kcc  acrou  his  fancy  comes. 

And  gives  the  battle  to  his  hands  : 
A  moniem.  vhile  the  trumpets  blow, 

He  «ce«  his  brood  about  thy  knee  ; 
The  neit.  like  fire  he  meets  the  foe, 

Aad  stn«.e%  him  dead  for  thine  and  thee. 

So   Lilia   sang :    we   thought    her   half- 

pouessM, 
>be  «:rack  such  warbling  fury  thro'  the 

won  is ; 
.\al,   after,   feigning  pique  at   what  she 

caird 
Fie  raill<rr}\  or  grottrsquc,  or  false  sul>- 

hme— 
L'^e  <'*rve  :hat  wishes  at  a  dance  to  change 
The  mu\ic — clapt  her  hands  and  cried 

f4*r  war, 
Jx  ujtac  grand  6ght  to  kill  and  make  an 

end  : 
^nd  he  that  next  inherited  the  talc 
iCf  :uming  to  the  broken  statue,  said, 
>ir    Ralph  has  got  your  colours :   if   I 

prove 
I'uur  knight,  and  hght  your  battle,  what 

forme?* 


It  chanced,  her   empty  glove  upon  the 

tomb 
Lay  by  her  like  a  model  of  her  hand. 
She  took  it  and  she  flung  it.     *  Fight ' 

she  said, 
'  And  make  us  all  we  would  be,  great 

and  good.* 
He  knightlike  in  his  cap  instead  of  casque, 
A  cap  of  Tyrol  borrow*d  from  the  hall, 
Arrangeil   the  favoiur,  and  assumed  the 

Prince. 

V. 

Now,  scarce  three  paces  measured  from 

the  mound. 
We  stumbled  on  a  stationary  voice. 
And  *  Stand,  who  goes  ?*    *  Two  from  the 

palace*  I. 
*  The  second  two :  they  wait,*  he  said, 

'  pass  on  ; 
llis    Highness   wakes:'    and   one,   that 

clash'd  in  arms, 
By  glimincrinj;  lanes  and  walls  of  canvas 

led 
Threading;  the  st)ldicr-city,  till  we  heard 
The  drowsy    folds    of   our  great   ensign 

shake 
From  hla/on'd  lions  o'er  the  imperial  tent 
WhisiKTS  of  war. 

Knterinj;,  the  sudden  light 
Dazed  me  half-blind  :    I  stood  and  seem'd 

to  hear, 
As  in  a  |X)plar  j;rovc  when  a  light  wind 

wakes 
A  lisping  of  the  innumerous  leaf  ami  dies, 
Kach  hissinj^  in  his  neij;hl)our's  ear  ;  and 

then 
A   stran^le<l    litter,    out   of  which   there 

]>rake 
On    all    sides,    clamouring    etiquette    to 

death, 
Unmeasured  mirth  ;  while  now  the  two 

old  kinj^s 
liegan  to  w  aj;  their  baldness  up  and  down. 
The    fresh    young  captains   tla^h'd   their 

j^litterin^  teeth. 
The  hu^e  bush- W'arded   Ikirons  heave<l 

aiul  blfW, 
And  slain  witti   laughter  roll'd  the  gilded 

Squire. 
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At  lenpJi  my  Sire,  his  longli  ebeek 
roQled  IVoin  weaiy  sides  '  King,  ]k>u  are 


That  tends  ber  btisClcd  giunlers  in  Ihe 

Foi  I  WIS  drcnch'tl  nrilb  OOM,  and  toni 

with  biicrs. 
More  diimpled  Ihm  a  popp;  froic  the 

shealll, 
And  all  one  rag,  disprinced  from  heaj]  to 

hecL 
Then  some  one  seat  brimth  his  vaulted 

A  whisper'd  jest  to  some  one  near  him, 

'Look, 
He  has  been  among  hU  shadows. '    '  Satan 

take 
IV  old  women  and  theii  ihidom  t  (thus 

the  King 
Rooi'd)  make  youtrelf  a  man  to  tight  with 


Pttirul  sight,  wrapp'd  in  a  soldiv^  ckal 
Like  some  sweet  sculptniv  dnped  ba 

head  to  foot. 
And    pu«b'd    by   nide    hands   faon  i 

pedestal. 
All  het  fair  length  Dpoa  the  gmiDd  til 

1.,: 
And  at  her  head  a  rotlower  of  tlie  caBip 
A  chan'd  and  wiinkled   {nece  of  wonu 

hood. 
Sal  watching  like  a  watcher  \tj  lite  Aai 

Then  Floiian  knelt,  and  -CemK*  li 

-whispa''d  to  her, 
'  Lift  up  your  head,  sweet  sistet :  lie  o< 

thus. 
What  have  you  done  but  lighi  ?  you  tinl 


Me,  I 
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'  Ah  me,  my  babe,  my  blossom,  ah,  my 
child, 
Uf  one  «wcct  child,  whom  I  shall  see  no 

more  ! 
For  nuw  will  cruel  Ida  keep  her  back  ; 
Aad  riiher  she  will  die  from  want  of  care, 
Or  sicken  with  ill-usage,  when  they  say 
The  child  is  hers — for  every  little  fault, 
The  diild  is  hers  ;  and  they  will  beat  my 

girl 
kemcmbering  her  mother :  O  my  flower ! 
Oc  they  will  take  her,  they  will  make  her 

hard, 
Aad  she  will  pass  me  by  in  aAer-life 
Wall  some  cold   reverence  worse  than 

were  she  dead. 
Ill  mother  that  I  was  to  leave  her  there, 
To  bg  liehind,  scared  by  the  cry  they 

made, 
Tk  hc>rriir  of  the  shame  among  them  all : 
Bet  I  viU  go  and  sit  beside  the  doors. 
Art  J  mai^e  a  wild  (petition  night  and  day, 
I  r.\\  ::.cy  hate  to  hear  me  like  a  wind 
^^::l:r^  for  ever,  till  they  open  to  mc, 
.\.'  i  lay  my  little  blussom  at  my  feet, 
Vy  ^Jt.:<,  my  $wect  Aglaia,  my  one  child : 
.Lvi  i  will  take  her  up  and  go  my  way, 
\:A  3a*:»fy  my  soul  with  kissing  her : 
•U  :  mLk!  might  that  man  not  Reserve  of 

mc 
\\^     pi-.f   nir  liack   my  child?'      *  I>c 

C'-mf'fcl,' 
";. ;  «'TTil,  'y'  u  shall  have  it:'  but  again 
"ic  Ttii\i  her  brows,  and  prune  she  sank, 

an')  :>t> 
L'«;  '.LZi-U-T  things  that  being  caught  feign 

'i«fh, 
*:••.«  D'*:,  n*fx  stirr'd. 

Hy  this  a  murmur  rnn 
\  'J  '  oil  :he  camp  and  inward  raccil  the 

V'.u:s 
W.'h  r-rri'!ur  r>f  Prince  Arac  hard  at  hand. 
''^?  Irf:  her  ly  the  woman,  an<l  without 
r  -vl  the  ',:ray  king^  at  |>arle :  and  *  L«xjk 

)«rti  ■  cried 
Vy  fir'vr  'iKat  our  compact  be  fulfillM  : 
i   :  have  «>i>'>ilt  this  child  ;  she  laughs  at 

you  and  man : 
^'iK  wroQgs  herwrlf,  her  sex,  and  me,  and 
him : 


But  red-faced  war  has  rods  of  steel  and 

fire  ; 
She  yields,  or  w^ar.* 

Then  Gama  tum'd  to  me  : 
*We  fear,  indeed,  you  spent  a  stormy 

time 
With  our  strange  girl :  and  yet  they  say 

that  still 
You  love  her.     Give  us,  then,  your  mind 

at  large : 
How  say  you,  war  or  not  ?' 

*  Not  war,  if  possible, 

0  king,*  I  said,  *lcst  from  the  abuse  of 

war. 
The  desecrated  shrine,  the  trampled  year. 
The  smouldering    homestead,    and    the 

household  flower 
Tom  from  the  lintel — all  the  common 

wrong — 
A  smoke  go  up  thro'  which  I  loom  to  her 
Three  times  a  monster  ;  now  she  lightens 

scorn 
At    him   that   mars  her  plan,  but   then 

would  hale 
(And  every  voice  she  talkM  with  ratify  it. 
And  every  face  slie  lookM  on  justify  it) 
The  general  foe.      More  soluble   is   this 

knot, 
r.y  gentleness  than  war.     I  want  her  love. 
What  were  I  nigher  this  allho'  we  dn.sh'd 
Your  cities  into  shards  with  catapults, 
She  would  not   love;- -or   brought   her 

chain'd,  a  slave, 
The  lifting  o(  whose  eyelash  is  my  lord, 
N<»t  evei  would  she  love  ;  but   liriHxling 

turn 
The   lHK.>k   (»f  scorn,   till   all   my  flitting 

chance 
Weie   cauj;lit   witliin   the  lecord   of  her 

v\p>nL'"«, 
And  cru'^hM   to  ijcath  :   aiid  ratlier,  Sire, 

ihnn  this 

1  W(»uM  llieojij  (JimI  tif  \Nar  hiniscif  were 

<lr.iil, 

Knrj:;ott«.n,  lu-tiii^  on  his  ir<ui  liill*;, 
K«»ttiiif^  on  S'liiR-  wild   sliofe  witli  rib-,  nf 

wrci  k. 
Or  like  .vx  oM-wurld  niaiiiinuth  bulkM  in 

ice, 
Not  to  l>e  molten  out.' 
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And  rougblf  spake 
Uyfolher,  'Tut,  yov  know  them  doi,  the 

Boy,  wben  I  hear  yoo  pnile  I  almost  think 
Thar  idiot  legend  credible-      Look  yoa. 


:  b^otj  of  thai 


Sirl 


We  bant  Ihem  for 

They  love  us  for  il,  and  wc  lide  them 

Wbecdling  and  aiding  with  them  I    Out  1 

for  shame  I 
Boy,  [here's  no  rcse  thal's  half  so  dear  to 

thunt 
A±he  that  does  Ihe  thing  they  doie  not  do, 
Ureathtng  and  sounding  bcauleoui  battle. 

With  the  air  of  the  Inimpet  round  him. 

Among  the  women,  snares  them  by  the 


As  oak  fvaa  dm :  one  to*(S  the  MUia 

The  silken  priest  of  peace,  one  lUh  ob 

that. 
And  some  umrorthilj ;  itieii  nnl^  Udi 
A  maiden  nuran  thai  sparUes  aa  a  sty, 
Glohfying  down  and  satyr ;  wli^we  Ar 

More  breadth  of  cut ttire :  is  aot  Ida  li^ 

They  wonh  il  ?  truer  to  the  law  wilknt? 

Severet  in  the  lo^  of  a 

Twice  as  magnetic  to  sw< 

Of  earth  and  heaven  1  and  Ac  «f  afaa 

you  speak. 
My  mother,  looks  as  whole  as  cook  sooc 
Creation  minted  in  ibe  g(^d<n  inoodt 
Of  sovereign  arusts  ;   dm  a  ihombi,  * 

Bui  pure  u  lines  of  green  thai  anak  Oi 

Of  the  first  snowdnap's  inner  leaves;  Iny, 
Not  like  ihc  piebald  miscelLmr,  buo. 
Bursts  of  great  heart  and  slips  in  (oiiHl 
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Toa  did  but  ccMoe  as  goblins  in  the  night, 
Nor  in  the  furrow  broke  the  ploughman's 

head. 
Nor   burnt   the  grange,   nor  buss*d  the 

milking-maid, 
Kor  robb*d  the  farmer  of  his  bowl  of 


Bot  let  your  Prince  (our  vxfsX  word  upon  it, 
He  comes  back  safe)  ride  with  us  to  our 

lines. 
And  speak  with  Arac :  Arac*s  word  is  thrice 
As  ours  with    Ida :    something  may  be 

done — 
I  know  not  what — and  ours  shall  see  us 

friends. 
Yv«,  likewise,  our  late  guests,  if  so  you 

wUl, 
FqQow  us:    who  knows?  we  four  may 

build  some  plan 
Foqnquare  to  opposition.* 

Here  he  reach  *d 
^liite  hands  of  farewell  to  my  sire,  who 

growIM 
An  answer   which,   half-mufHed   in   his 

beard, 
Lr:  v>  much  out  as  gave  us  leave  to  go. 

Then  rode  we  with  the  old  king  across 

the  Uwns 
Hmeaih  huge  trees  a  thousand  rings  of 

.Spring 
Xri  rvcn  U>lc,  a  song  on  every  spray 
"!'  Urti*  that  pijHrd  their  Valentines,  ami 

«oke 
I*!r\:rc  :n  me  ti)  infi»e  my  tale  of  love 
In  !he  old  kiD^*s  ears,  who  promised  help, 

and  ouxe<l 
\\\  oVr  with  huney'd  answer  as  we  nnle 
Aad    blitssom  -  fragrant    slipt    the    heavy 

de»s 
^a:ber*d  tiy  night  and  peace,  with  each 

light  air 
*  hi  ocr  maird  heads  :  but  other  thoughts 

than  Peace 
I>irTit  in  us,  when  we  saw  the  embattled 

v>{uare«, 
Arri  v^uadrons  of  the  Prince,  trampling 

tlte  til  I  we  rs 
Wirh  riamuur :  for  among  them  rose  a  ciy 
A*  if  to  greet  the  king ;  they  made  a  halt ; 


The  horses  yell'd ;  they  clash*d  their  arms 

the  drum 
Beat ;  merrily-blowing  shrill'd  the  mgrtia 

fife; 
And  in  the  blast  and  bray  of  the  long 

horn 
And  serpent-throated  bugle,  undulated 
The   banner :    anon   to  meet  us  light!) 

pranced 
Three  captains  out ;  nor  ever  had  I  seer 
Such  thews  of  men :  the  midmost  and  th< 

highest 
Was  Arac  :  all  about  his  motion  clung 
The  shadow  of  his  sister,  as  the  beam 
Of  the  East,  that  play'd  upon  them,  mad< 

them  glance 
Like  those  three  stars  of  the  airy  Giant': 

zone, 
That  glitter  bumish'd  by  the  frosty  dark  ; 
/Vnd  as  the  fiery  Sinus  alters  hue, 
And  bickers  into  red  and  emerald,  shone 
Their  morions,  wash'd  with  morning,  a^ 

they  came. 

And  I  that  pratetl  i^acc,  when  first  I 
heard 
War-nui.sic,    fell   the   blind   wildbcast   ol 

force, 
Whose  home  is  in  the  sinews  of  a  man, 
Slir  in  me  as  to  strike :  then  took  the  kinji 
His  three  broad  sons ;  with  now  a  wander- 
ing hand 
And  now  a  iK>inte<l  finder,  told  them  all : 
A  comnu>n  lij;ht  of  smiles  at  our  disguise 
Broke  from  their  lips,  and,  ere  the  windy 

I  latl  lalK.)iir'd  down  within  his  ample  lungs, 
The  genial  j;iant,  Arac,  roll'd  him^elf 
Thrice  in  the  saddle,  then  burst  out  in 
w<jr<is. 

*  Our   land    invaded,   'xlcath  I  and  he 

himself 
Vour  captive,  yet  my  father  wills  not  war  : 
And,  'Mleath  I   myself,  what  care   I,  war 

Ol  no? 
Hut  thtn  this  (|uesiion  of  your  tiolli  re- 

n»ain>-  : 
.And  theie's  a  downright   honest  meaning 

in  her  ; 
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She  Sta,  loii  higb,  she  flies  loohi^  !  and 

She  HK'd  bill  &|Hice  and  faiiplay  for  her 

She  prest  and  prest  it  on  me — I  myself, 
Whal  know  I  or  these  Ihiogs?  tml,  life 

and  soul  1 
I  thought  her  half-rieht  tilkbg  of  her 

I  say  she  flies  too  high,  'sdeath  !  wbat  of 

that? 
I  take  bet  for  the  flower  of  womankiDd, 
And  so  I  often  told  her,  H^ht  or  wrong, 
And,  Prince,  she  can  be  sweet  to  those 


Then  spake  the  third   '  Bui  Ibce  M 
three  ?  no  nuHe  ? 
No  more,  and  in  our  noble  sUlert  cnue? 
More,  more,  for  hoQonr ;   eveiy  apM 

Hungry  for  honooi,  angiy  for  liis  \a»g. 
More,  more,  some  fifty  ana  sdCtdMCKh 
May  breathe  bimMlf,  and  quck !  bf  etei- 

throw 
Of  these  or  those,  the  i]ue«tiMi  koM  die,' 

■Yci,'aD£wer'dl,  ■  Tor  thk  wild  woA 


:  this  is 


le  love 
And,  right  ot  w 

all, 
1    stand   upon  het  side  :    she  made   i 

'Sdealh — and  with  solemn  rites  by  candl 

light- 
Swear  by  SL  something — I  foigel  h 


Her  that  tsIk'J  down  the  fifty  w 


will. 

It  needs  inn;!  be  for  honour  if  at  all: 
>mce,  what  dedaou  ?  if  we  bil.  we  bA, 
And  if  we  win,  we  ftx\ :  die  wuntd  mat 

lift  eam|Bct.'     ' 'Sdeath  1  bsi   we  wiO 

Said  Ar^u:,  'wofthymuons  ■tij  ihi  iliuM 
liide  by  this  issue  :  let  our  misure  lhre^ 
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>  beUboor'd  him  on  rib  and  cheek 
oaile  him  wild  :  not  less  one  glance 

he  caught 

open  doors  of  Ida  stationed  there 
ken,  clinging  to  her  purpose,  firm 
xMDpaskM  b)r  two  armies  and  the 

noise 

IS ;  and  standing  like  a  stately  Pine 
a  cataract  on  an  island-crag, 
storm  is  on  the  heights,  and  right 

and  left 
I  from  the  dark  heart  of  the  long 

hilb  roll 
rrents,  dashM  to  the  vale :  and  yet 

berwUl 
rill  in  me  to  overcome  it  or  fall 

when  I  told  the  king  that  I  was 

pledged 
[fat  in    tourney  for   my   bride,   he 

cla^d 

»n  palms  together  unth  a  cry  ; 
If  would  tilt  it  out  among  the  lads : 
crlAirnc  by  all  his  l)carded  lords 
canons  <!ra\vn  from  age  and  state, 

perforce 
:MH,  wroth  and  red,  with  fierce 

•  icmur  : 

ar.\  a  1m lid  knight  started  up  in  heat, 
KjLTc  to  comlat  for  my  claim  till 
•ica'.li. 

or.  thi<  s>.lc  the  palace  ran  the  field 

•  'he  garticn-wall :    and    likewise 
hcfc, 

ih*.-  garden's  glowing  blossom -belts, 
mn''J  entry  shone  and  marble  stairs, 
rcat  brvn/e  valves,  emboss 'd  with 

'I'.j-rayris 

Tiat  >hc  did  to  Cyrus  after  fight, 
»  tV:  »'arT'd  :  so  here  upon  the  flat 
:  i  -n;;  mom  the  lists  were  hammcrM 

op. 

I  :hal  mom  the  hc-ralds  to  and  fro, 
mc>&a{;e  and    defiance,  went    and 

came  ; 

\i,'^  answer,  in  a  royal  hanrl, 
ak'.-n   here  and  there,  and  rollini^ 

w'jfd* 
I'like.      I  kiM*d  it  and  I  read. 


'  O  brother,  you  have  known  the  pangs 

we  felt. 
What  heats  of  indignation  when  we  heard 
Of  those  that  iron-cramp*d  their  women's 

feet ; 
Of  lands  in  which  at  the  altar  the  poor 

bride 
Gives  her  harsh  groom  for  bridal-giA  a 

scourge ; 
Of  living  hearts  that  crack  within  the  fire 
Where  smoulder  their  dead  despots ;  and 

of  those, — 
Mothers, — that,  all  prophetic  pity,  fling 
Their  pretty  maids  in  the  running  flood, 

and  swoops 
The  vulture,  beak  and  talon,  at  the  heart 
Made  for  all  noble  motion  :  and  I  saw 
That  equal  baseness  lived  in  sleeker  times 
With    smoother    men  :     the   old    leaven 

leaven *d  all : 
Millions  of  throats  would  bawl  for  civil 

rights, 
No  woman  nametl :   therefore  I  set  my 

face 
Against  all  men,  and  lived  but  for  mine 

own. 
?'ar  off  from  men  I  built  a  fold  for  them : 
I  stored  it  full  of  rich  memorial : 
1  fenced  it  round  with  gallant  institutes, 
And  biiinj^  laws  to  st\irc  the  Ix-Msts  of  prey 
And  prosjH.*r'd  ;  till  a  rout  of  sauc>*  Ixiys 
Drake  on  us  at  our  U)oks,   and   marr'd 

our  peace, 
Mask'd  like  our  niai<l.s  blustering  I  know 

not  uhat 
Of  insolence  an<i  love,  some  pretext  held 
Of  l»aby  troth,  in\alitl,  since  my  will 
SealM  not  tlu-  liond-  the  striplings  I — fi»r 

their  sjK)rt  I  — 
I   tametl  my  le(>par<ls  :  shall  I  not   tame 

the^e  ? 
Or  you?  or   I?  for  since  you  think  me 

tou<  liM 

'  In  honour  -  what,  I  would  not  aught  of 
!  falNe 

'  N  not  tuir  cau>e  i)ure  ?   and  whereas  I 

know 
N'our  prowes>,  Arac,  and  what   mother's 

blcKxI 
Vou  draw  from,  fight ;  you  failing,  I  abide 
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What  cod  sMver:  fail  you  wiU  not.  Still 
Take  not  his  life :  he  risk'd  it  Ibi  mjr  own ; 
His  mother  lives:  yet  wha.lsoe'ei  jrou  da. 
Fight  and  fight  well ;  strike  and  strike 

home.     O  dear 
Brothers,  the  womaji's  Angel  guards  you, 

you 
The  sole  men  to  be  mingled  with  oui 

The  sole  men  we  shall  prize  in  the  afta- 

Yotir  very  armour    hallow'd,   and    yonr 

Reu'd,  sung  to,  when,  this  gad-fly  bntsh'd 

aside, 
We  plant  a  solid  fool  into  (he  Tinx-, 
And  mould  a  generation  strong  (o  more 
With  claim  on  claim  from  ri^t  (o  lifiht. 

till  she 
AMiose  name  is  yoked  with  cMtdien's, 

kuow  hosdt; 
And  Knowledge  in  our  own  land  make 

And,  ever  followint;  those  two  crowned 


Felt  at  my  h«ut,  and  scm'd  to  Aan 

from  Ihence 
The  wrath  I  nursed  i^pinsl  the  voU; 

I  ceased ;  he  swd,  ■  Stobboi^  ^i^^ 
Upon  a  king's   r^t  hand  in  'AkkH^ 

And  breed  up  waniots  !     See  Dov,  iW 

yourself 
Bedouled  by  the  wUdfilc  Lo*«  lo  ilo^^ 
Thai  swallow  annmoD  s«ns^  Ike  qtad' 

ting  king, 
This  Gama  swamp'd  in  luy  tolsaBcc 
When  the  man  wants  weight,  tbe  ■mimm 

takes  it  up, 
And  topples  down  the  scales  ;  hie,  tlib  i 

As  are  the  roois  of  earth  and  bee  of  iB 
Man   for   the   lield   and   WDtnan  far  A< 

Man  (or  ihe  swotd  and  lor  the  oerdlE  ^■. 
Man  with  the  head  and  woman  with  th 
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Thus  the  hard  old  king : 
ok  my  leare,  for  it  was  nearly  noon  : 
ired  upon  her  letter  which  I  held, 
1 00  the  little  claose  *  take  not  his  life :  * 
losed  on   that  wild  morning  in  the 

woods, 
i  on  the  *  Follow,  follow,  thoa  shalt 

win  :* 
lioaght  00  all  the  wrathful  king  had 

said, 
d  bow  the  strange  betrothment  was  to 

end: 
n  I  reroember*d  that  burnt  sorcerer's 


It  one  sboold  fight  with  shadows  and 

should  fall ; 
d  like  a  flash  the  weird  affection  came : 
1^  camp  and  college  tum*d  to  hollow 

shows; 
eoa'd  to  move  in  old  memorial  tilts, 
d  doing  battle  with  forgotten  ghosts, 
dream  myself  the  shadow  of  a  dream : 
d  ere  I  woke  it  was  the  point  of  noon, 
\  li»t5  mere  ready.     Empanoplied  and 

plumcti 
entcr'd  in,  and  waited,  fifty  there 
jt»tA  to  fifty,  till  the  trumpiet  blared 
:be  barrier  like  a  wild  horn  in  a  land 
:chocs,  and  a  moment,  and  once  more 
tmm{«t,   and  again :   at  which  the 

storm 
^kij'ing  hiT«>fs  bare  on  the  ridge  of 


tjitrars 


rvlrrs  front  to  front,  until  they  closetl 

.'jcSict  with   the  crash  of  shivering 

points, 

thunder.     Vet  it  scem'd  a  dream,  I 

dreamM 

ti^.ting.     On  his  haunches  rose  the 

»ieed, 
into  fiery  splinters  leapt  the  lance, 
out  of  stricken  helmets  sprang  the  fire. 
ul  like  rocks  :  part  reel'd  but  kept 

their  seats : 
roll'd  on  the  earth  and  rose  again 
an<l  drew  : 
stumbled    mixt    with    floundering 
horses.     Down 
B  tboic  two  bulks  at  Arac's  side,  and 
dawn 


From  Arac's  arm,  as  from  a  giant's  flail, 
The  large  blows  rain'd,  as  here  and  every- 

where 
He  rode  the  mellay,  lord  of  the  ringing 

Ibts, 
And  all  the  plain, — brand,  mace,  and 

shaft,  and  shield  — 
Shock'd,    like    an    iron  •  clanging   anvil 

bang'd 
With  hammers ;  till  I  thought,  can  this 

be  he 
From  Gama's  dwarfish  loins?  if  this  be  so. 
The  mother  makes  us  most — and  in  my 

dream 
I  glanced  aside,  and  saw  the  palace-front 
Alive  with  fluttering  scarfs  and   ladies' 

eyes. 
And  highest,  among  the  statues,  statue- 
like. 
Between  a  cymbalM  Miriam  and  a  Jael, 
With  Psyche's  babe,  was  Ida  watching  us, 
A  single  band  of  gold  about  her  hair, 
Like  a  Saint's  glory  up  in  heaven  :  but 

she 
No  saint — inexorable — no  tenderness — 
Too  hard,   loo  cruel  :    yet  she  sees  mc 

fight, 
Vea,  let  her  see  me  fall  I  with  that  I  drave 
Among   the  thickest   and   bore  down  a 

Prince, 
And  Cyril,  one.     Yea,  let  me  make  my 

dream 
All  thai  I  would.     But  that  large-moulded 

man, 
His  visage  all  agrin  as  at  a  wake, 
Made  al  mc  ihro'  ihe  press,  and,  stagger- 
ing back 
With    stroke    on   stroke    the    horse   and 

horseman,  came 
As  comes  a  pillar  of  electric  clou<l. 
Flaying   the   roofs   and    sucking  up   the 

drains. 
And  shadowing  down  the  champaign  till 

it  strikes 
On  a  wcKxl,  an<l  takes  and  breaks,  and 

cracks  and  .splits. 
And  twists  the  grain  with   such  a  rikir 

thai  Karth 
Keels,  and  the  herdsmen  cry  ;  for  ever)'- 

thing 
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Thic  loved  n 
eye. 


Thniat  in  between  :  but  Aiac  code  him 

And  Cj'ril  seeing  it,  puib'd  agBinst  (he 

With  Pbyche's  colour  round  his  behnet, 

Slioag,    snpple,    sioew-corfed,   ftpt    at 

But  loughci,  beirier,   stronger,  be  that 

And   threw  him  :  last  I  sputi'd ;  I  felt 

Stietch  with  fienre  heal ;  a  moment  tund 

And  sword  to  sword,  and  lioisE  to  hoise 

Till  I  htruck  out  and  shonted ;  the  blade 

glanced, 
1  did  but  shear  a  leather,  aod  dream  and 


Flow'd   fr 


That  all   things  grcir  i 
That  when  our  side  was 


n  the  lists,  and  tbete  uol 


But  high  upm  the  palace  Ida 
With  Pile's  babe  in  aim  :  tlM 

Like  that  great  dame  of  Lapi 

'  Our  eiMidlci  tun  fkirn.  lave  laVa 
TtF  liulc  xcd  ■^xj  tuich'd  ai  in  cbe  d 
llu  ri»g  and  ckA  tlu  «a  ud  grvr 
or  ^jHnlsa  £utli,  dot  Uyi  oa  ?*Cf7  % 
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'And    DOW,    O    maids,    behold    our 

sioctiuury 
b  riolate«  oar  laws  broken  :  fear  we  not 
To  break  them  more  in  their   behoof, 

whose  arms 
CluDpioD'd  our  cause  and  won  it  with  a 

(lay 
BmchM  in  our  annals,  and  perpetual  feast, 
ItlkeB  dames  and  heroines  of  the  golden 

feat 
Shall  strip  a  hundred  hollows  bare  of 

Spring. 
To  riin  an  April  of  ovation  round 
Their  statues,  liome  aloft,  the  three :  but 

come, 
^'e  will  be  liberal,  since  our  rights  are 

«on. 
Les  them  not  lie  in  the  tents  with  coarse 

mankind, 
ID  DarMs  ;  but  descend,  and  proffer  these 
ri£  t  rcthrcm  of  our  blood  and  cause,  that 

there 
lie   bciused    and    maim'd,    the    tender 

mini>trics 
Of  fea;xc  hamls  and  hospitality.' 

>h*  «]iiikc.  and  with  the  babe  yet  in 
her  arm^, 
I»rtfcndin::,  bur^t  the  great  bronze  valves 

an*l  Icri 
A  hcr.'irvl  m.ii(l>  in  train  across  the  Fark. 
N  'nc  coi»IM,  and  scimc  bare-headed,  on 

ihcy  cime, 
Tl.'-ir   ftvf   in  flowers  her  loveliest:  liy 

thom  «cnt 
II.'.-  cnamour'd  air  sighing,  an<l  on  their 

rurU 
F;  Ti\  the  high  tree  the  blossom  wavering; 

fell. 
Ark !  •  iV'  r  :hcm  the  tremulous  isles  of  li^ht 
^.tjol.   they  moving  under  shade:    Imt  , 

liianchc 
A:  ii-tancc  fiillowM:  so  they  came  :  anon  < 
T'-.r-/  •'f^n  field  into  the  lUts  they  woun<l 
Tim'>rr#u&ly  ;    and  as  the  leader    of   the 

hcrl 
That  h«>ldi  a  stately  fretwork  to  the  Sun, 
Ar.'l  follow'ii  up  l/y  a  hundred  airy  di>es. 
>!'^}K  «iiih  a  tcmler  foot,  light  xs  on  air, 
The  lovdy,  lordly  creature  floated  on 


To  where  her  wounded  brethren  lay ; 
there  stay'd  ; 

Knelt  on  one  knee, — the  child  on  one, — 
and  prest 

Their  hands,  and  call'd  them  dear  de- 
liverers, 

And  happy  warriors,  and  immortal  names, 

And  said  *  Vou  shall  not  lie  in  the  tents 
but  here, 

And  nursed  by  those  for  whom  you  fought, 
and  served 

With  female  hands  and  hospitality.* 

Then,  whether  moved  by  this,  or  was 

it  chance 
She  past  my  way.      Up  started  from  my 

side 
The  old  lion,  glaring  with  his  whelplcss 

eye. 
Silent  ;  hut  when  she  saw  me  lying  stark, 
Dishelm'd    and   mute,    and   nM)ti<»nlessly 

pale. 
Cold  ev'n  to  her,  she  sigli'd  ;  and  when 

she  saw 
The  haj;garil  fatlicr's  face  and  rcvercnc) 

Of  grisly  twine,  all  <lal»l»led  with  the  blood 
( )f  his  <i\v  n  son,  shudderM,  a  twitch  of  pain 
Toriurc<l  her  intmth,  and  o'er  her  forehead 

past 
A  sha«l«>\v,  and  her  hue  t hanged,  and  she 

said  : 
*  He  savol  njy  life  :  niy  brother  slew  him 

fnr  it.' 
No  more:    at    which   tlu-   V\\\^    in   l»itter 

M«'rn 
Drew  t'rniM  Diy  iicck  the  painting  ami  the 

trcs>. 
And  h«-ld  llum  up  :  she  saw  them,  an<l  a 

day 
k«»^e  fmni  the  di>tance  on  her  nieniorv, 
When  the  j;tM»<l  <^)uccn,  her  luuiher,  shore 

the  tre^s 
With  kiN«,es,  tie  the  <lavs  "f  1  adv  Hlauchc : 

'  0  9 

And  then  <>nce  in<>re  she  l«Hik*d  ..I  my  |)ale 

face  : 
Till  undersiaudini^  all  the  foolish  w«>rk 
Of  I'aucy,  and  the  bitter  cli>se  of  all. 
Her  iron  will  was  broken  in  her  mind  : 
IK-r  nublc  heart  was  niulten  in  her  breast ; 
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She  bov'd,  ihe  nei  die  child  on  the  earth ; 

she  hid 
A    feeling    linger   on     my     brolR,    ■nd 

presently 
'O  Site,' she  said,  "he  live*:  be  is  not 

dead: 
O  let  Die  have  hitn  with  my  bretfaren  bete 
In  OUT  own  palace  ;  wc  will  lend  on  him 
Like  one  of  these  ;  if  s<.,  by  any  mean^, 
To  lighten  ihis  great  clcig  of  thanks,  thai 

Oui  progres  fallM  lo  the  wonum's  goaL' 

She  said  :  but  at  ihe  happy  word  '  he 

Uvci' 
My  hther  aloop'd,   re-^her'd  o'er  my 

wounds. 
So  those  two  foes  above  my  Eillen  life. 
With  brow  lo  blow  like  night  and  evening 

Their  dark  and  gray,  while  ftychc  evci 

stole 
A  liltle  nearer,  till  the  babe  that  by  us, 
Half-lapt  in  glowing  game  and  golden 

bridle. 


Beside  us,  Cyril,  batter'd  as  }>e  *^      ■ 
TrsiVd  himself  up  od  one  knee:  dutf 

tier  robe  to  meet  his  lips,  and  dMndl 

look'd 
At  the  ann'd  man  sdeways,  [•IJIDC  M I 

Or  sclf-invrdTcd  ;  bol  when  she  Icsnt  U 

£a«. 
Remembering  his  ill-moen'd  song,  irac 
Once  more  Ihro'  all  her  height,  and  on 

tuin  grew 
Tall  as  a  ligure  lei^hoi'd  on  the  ol 
When  the  tide  ebbs  in  "■■"'""t.  aol  b 


'O    (air    and    strong    tuX    tciriUe 

Th.it  with  your  long  locki  play  the  liia' 
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Give  her  the  child  !    O  if,  I  say,  you  keep 
One  pulse  that  beats  true  woman,  if  you 

loved 
Tlie  breast  that  fed  or  ann  that  dandled 

you. 
Or  own  one  port  of  sense  not  flint  to 

prayer, 
CSv«  her  Uie  chfld  !  or  if  you  scorn  to 

lay  it. 
Yourself,   in  hands  so  lately  claspt  with 

yours. 
Or  speak  to  her,  your  dearest,  her  one 

ijgiult 
Tlie  tenderness^  not  yours,  that  could  not 

kill, 
X3Sn^  meit:  /  will  give  it  her.' 

He  said  : 
At  first  her  eye  with  slow  dilation  rollM 
Dry  flame,  she  listening ;  after  sank  and 

sank 
And,  into  mournful  twilight  mellowing, 

dwelt 
Fun  on  the  child  ;  she  took  it :  '  Pretty 

bud! 
Lfly  of  the  vale  !  half  open'd  bell  of  the 

woods ! 
Sole  comfort  of  my  dark  hour,  when  a 

world 
Of  traitorous  friend  and  broken  system 

made 
No  purple  in  the  distance,  mystery, 
Pledge  of  a  love  not  to  be  mine,  farewell ; 
These  men  are  bard  upon  us  as  of  old. 
We  two  must   part :    and  yet  how  fain 

was  I 
To  dream  thy  cause  embraced  in  mine, 

to  think 
I  might  be  something  to  thee,  when  I  felt 
Thy  helpless  warmth   about  my  barren 

breast 
In  the  dead  prime  :  but  may  thy  mother 

prove 
As  true  to  thee  as  false,  false,  false  to  me ! 
And,  if  thou  needs  must  bear  the  yoke, 

I  wish  it 
Gentle  as  freedom ' — here  she  kiss'd  it : 

then — 
•  All   good  go  with  thee !   take  it   Sir, ' 

and  so 
Laid  the  soft  babe  in  his  hard>mailed  hands, 


Who  tum'd  half-round  to  Psyche  as  she 

sprang 
To  meet  it,  with  an  eye  that  swum  in 

thanks ; 
Then  felt  it  sound  and  whole  from  head 

to  foot. 
And  hugg'd   and  never  hugg'd   it  close 

enough. 
And  in  her  hunger  mouth'd  and  mumbled 

it. 
And  hid  her  bosom  with  it ;  after  that 
Put  on  more  calm  and  added  suppliantly : 

*  We  two  were  friends :  I  go  to  mine 

own  land 
For  ever :  find  some  other  :  as  for  me 
I  scarce  am  fit  for  your  great  plans  :  yet 

speak  to  me, 
Say  one  soft  word  and  let  me  part  for- 
given.' 

But  Ida  spoke  not,  rapt  upon  the  child. 
Then  Arac      *  Ida —  \sdeath !  you  blame 

the  man ; 
You  wrong  yourselves — the  woman  is  so 

hard 
Upon  the  woman.     Come,  a  grace  to  me ! 
I  am  your  warrior :  I  and  mine  have  fought 
Your  battle  :   kiss  her ;    take  her  hand, 

she  weeps : 
*Sdeath  !  I  would  sooner  fight  thrice  o'er 

than  see  it.' 

But  Ida  spoke  not,  gazing  on  theground, 
And  reddening  in  the  furrows  of  his  chin, 
And  moved   beyond    his  custom,  Gama 
said  : 

*  I've  heard  that  there  is  iron  in  the 

blood. 
And  I  l>elievc  it.     Not  one  word  ?  not  one  ? 
Whence  drew  you  this  steel  temper  ?  not 

from  me. 
Not  from  your  mother,  now  a  saint  with 

saints. 
She  said  you  had  a  heart — I  heard  her 

say  it — 
"Our  Ida  has  a  heart" — ^just  ere  she  died — 
**  But  see  that  some  one  with  authority 
Be  near  her  still "  and  I — I   sought  for 

one — 
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All  people  said  she  bad  anlborilT — 
The  Ijidy  Blanche :   much  profit !     Nol 

one  woril ; 
No  1  Iho'  your  lalher  suc^  :  kc  how  yoa 

Stiff  u   Lol'l   wire,   and   all   Ihe  good 

knighls  midin'd, 
I  traW  thai  Ibere  is  no  one  hurt  lo  deadi. 
For  four  wild  trhim :  and  was  it  ihen 

Was  it  for  this  we  gave  our  palace  op, 
Whcte  wc  withdrew  from  summei  heats 

and  state. 
And  had  am  wine  and  chess  beneath  Ihe 

And  many  a  pleasant  houi  with  her  that's 

gone, 
Ere  you  were  botn  lo  vei  us?    It  it  kind? 
Spealt  lo  her  1  say  :  is  this  not  she  of 

When  firsi  she  came,  all  dudt'd  you  £ud 

Now  had  you  got  a  friend  of  your  own 

Now  could  you  ihare  your  thought ;  HOW 


Down  thro'  )ieT  limbs  a  drooping  la 


In  a  still  vitei :  then  lukc  ool  « 
Lifting  his  grim  bead  Iroin  my  w 
'O  yon. 


And  think  that  you  might  mia  ha  dn^ 

with  death. 
When   yoDt   skies    change    again:  A 

tougher  hand 
Is  safer  i  on  to  ibc  IcltU :   lake  np  it 

Hcrosc,  and  while««diGatwaipnct 
A  tcmput,  thro'  Lbc  doad  ttal  Ami 
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And  now,  O  sire, 
'  son,  to  nurse,  to  wait  upon 

Q  brother.     For  my  debt  to 

le  weight  of  gratitude,  I 
it: 

more  :  yourself  and  yours 
lavc 

\  will  scatter  all  our  maids 
times  each   to  her   proper 

• 
* 

keep   them   here — now? 
tny  prayer, 
brother,  help  ;  speak  to  the 

Je  nature  to  some  touch  of 

ne  with  myself,  and  drags 

leight  to  mob  me  up  with  all 
nilky  rabble  of  womankind, 
^  ev'n  as  they  are.* 

Tasbionate  tears 
ic  king  replied  not :    Cyril 

r.  Lady,  —  Klurian, — ask  for 

head — for  he  is  wounded 

y  lend  ujx)n  him  with  the 

• 

Ida  vkith  a  bitter  smile, 
re   broken :    let   him   enter 

she  that  sang  the  mournful 

;u>in  tumbled  on  the  plain, 
for  him.     •  Ay  s<i,'  .>he  said, 
th*.'  •'trenm  :   I  cannot  keep 
cd<iy    from    the    brawling 

r  l.iu>»  with  case,  but   let   it 

1  Hbm  he  :   *  Amaze<l  nni   I 

.1 

e^s:     Init     y«-»ur     Ilighnt^.^ 

»  with  ca>e 

r  Highness  did  not  make  : 

I. 


I  had  been  wedded  wife,  I  knew  mankind. 
And  block 'd  them  out ;   but  these  men 

came  to  woo 
Your  Highness — verily  I  think  to  win.* 

So  she,  and  tumM  askance  a  wintry  eye: 
But  Ida  with  a  voice,  that  like  a  bell 
Toll'd  by  an  earthquake  in  a  trembling 

tower, 
Rang  ruin,  answer*  d  full  of  grief  and  scorn. 

'  Fling  our  doors  wide  I  all,  all,  not 

one,  but  all, 
Not  only  he,  but  by  my  mother's  soul, 
WTiatever  man  lies  wounded,  friend  or 

foe. 
Shall  enter,  if  he  will.     Let  our  girls  flit, 
Till  the  storm  die  !  but  had  you  stood  by 

us. 
The  roar  that  breaks  the  Pharos  firom  his 

base 
Had  left  us  rock.     She  fain  would  sting 

us  too, 
Hut   shall  not.      Pass,  and  mingle    with 

your  likes. 
We  brook  no  further  insult  but  are  gone.' 

She  tum'd  ;  the  very  nape  of  her  white 

neck 
Was    rosed  with    indignation :    but    the 

Prince 
Iler  brother  came;   the  king  her  father 

charm'd 
Her  wounde<l  soul  with  wortls  :  nor  did 

mine  own 
Refuse  her  proH'er,  lastly  gave  his  hand. 

Then  us  they  lifted  uj),  dead  weights, 

and  bare 
Straight  to  tlie  doors  :  to  them  the  doors 

gave  way 
(iroaning,  and  in  the  Vestal  entry  shrick'd 
The  virgin  marble  under  iron  heels  : 
And  on  they  moved  and  gainM  the  h.ill, 

and  there 
Ke>tcd  :    but   great   the   crush   was,  an«l 

each  lasc, 
Tu  left  and  ri^ht,  of  those  tall  columns 

drownM 
In  silken  fluctuation  and  the  swarm 
Uf  female  whisperers  :  at  the  further  end 
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Was  Ida  by  the  throne,  the  two  great  cats 
Close  by  her,  like  supporters  on  a  shield, 
Bow-back'd  with  fear :  but  in  the  centre 

stood 
The   common   men   with   rolling   eyes ; 

amazed 
They  glared  upon  the  women,  and  aghast 
The  women   stared  at    these,  all  silent, 

save 
When  armour  clash'd  or  jingled,  while 

the  day. 
Descending,  stnick  athwart  the  hall,  and 

shot 
A  flying  splendour  out  of  brass  and  steel. 
That  o'er  the  statues  leapt  from  head  to 

head, 
Now  fired  an  angry  Pallas  on  the  helm. 
Now  set  a  wrathful  Dian's  moon  on  flame, 
And  now  and  then  an  echo  started  up. 
And  shuddering  fled  from  room  to  room, 

and  died 
Of  fright  in  far  apartments. 

Then  the  voice 
Of  Ida  sounded,  issuing  ordinance  : 
And  me  they  bore  up  the  broad  stairs, 

and  thro' 
The  long -laid  galleries  past  a  hundred 

doors 
To  one  deep  chamber  shut  from  sound, 

and  due 
To  languid  limbs  and  sickness  ;  left  me 

in  it  ; 
And  others  otherwhere  they  laid  ;  and  all 
That  afternoon  a  sound  arose  of  hoof 
And  chariot,  many  a  maiden  passing  home 
Till  happier  times  ;  but  some  were  left  of 

those 
Ileldsagest,  and  the  great  lords  out  and  in. 
From  those  two  hosts  that  lay  beside  the 

walls, 
WalkM  at  their  will,  and  everything  was 

changed. 

VII. 

Ask  me  no  more  :  the  mo<)n  may  draw  the  sc.i ; 
The  cloud  may  stuop  from  lieavcn  and  take  the 

shape 
Willi  fold  to  fold,  of  mountain  or  of  cape  ; 
But  O  too  fond,  when  have  I  answer'd  thee  ? 

Ask  me  no  more. 


Ask  me  no  oiore :  what  answer  should  I  gjhet 
I  love  not  hollow  cheek  or  faded  eye: 
Yet,  O  my  friend,  I  will  not  have  thee  UttX 

Ask  me  no  more,  lest  I  shotild  bid  chfse  five; 

Ask  me  no  mora. 

Ask  me  no  more :  thy  fate  and  mine  are  tesTA: 
I  strove  against  the  stream  and  aU  is  vun: 
Let  the  great  river  take  me  to  the  maia : 

No  more,  dear  love,  for  at  a  touch  I  yield; 

Ask  me  no  matt. 

So  was  their  sancttiaiy  violated, 
So  their  fair  college  tum*d  to  hospital; 
At  first  with  all  confusion  :  by  and  bf 
Sweet  order  lived  again  with  other  livi: 
A  kindlier  influence  reign*d ;  and  efOf 

where 
Low  voices  with  the  ministering  hand 
Hung  round  the  sick :  the  maidens  came, 

they  talk'd. 
They  sang,  they  read  :  till  she  not  Ur 

began 
To  gather  light,  and  she  that  was,  becaae 
Her  former  beauty  treble  ;  and  to  and  fro   1 
With  books,  with  flowers,  with  Angd 

oflices, 
Like  creatures  native  unto  gracioos  ad, 
And  in  their  own   clear  element,  they 

moved. 

But  sadness  on  the  soul  of  Ida  fScU, 
And  hatred  of  her  weakness,  blent  with 

shame. 
Old  studies  fail'd  ;    seldom  she  spoke : 

but  oft 
Clomb  to  the  roofs,  and  gazed  alone  for 

hours 
On  that  disastrous  leaguer,  swarms  of  men 
Darkening  her  female  field  :  void  washer 

use, 
And  she  as  one  that  climbs  a  peak  to  gaie 
0*cr  land   and   main,  and  sees  a  ^vat 

black  cloud 
Drag  inward  from  the  deeps,  a  wall  of 

night. 
Blot  out  the  slope  of  sea  from  verge  to 

shore, 
And  suck  the  blinding  splendour  fixnn  the 

sand, 
And  quenching  lake  by  lake  and  tarn  by 

tarn 
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Kxpungc  the  world  :  so  fared  she  gazing 

there  ; 
So  blacken'd    all   her  world   in   secret, 

blank 
And  waste  it  seem'd  and  vain ;  till  down 

she  came. 
And  found  £sdr  peace  once  more  among 

the  ack. 

And  twilight  dawn*d ;   and  mom  by 

mom  the  lark 
Shot  up  and  shrilFd  in  flickering  gyres, 

but  I 
Lay  silent  in  the  muffled  cage  of  life  : 
And  twilight  gloom*d ;  and  broader-grown 

the  bowers 
Drew  the  great  night  into  themselves, 

and  Heaven, 
Star  after  star,  arose  and  fell ;  but  I, 
Deeper  than  those  weird  doubts  could 

reach  me,  lay 
Quite  sunder'd  from  the  moving  Universe, 
Nor  knew  what  eye  was  on  me,  nor  the 

hand 
That  nuned  me,  more  than  infants  in 

their  sleep. 

But  Psyche  tended  Florian  :  with  her 

oft, 
Melissa  came ;  for  Blanche  had  gone,  but 

left 
Her  child  among  us,  willing  she  should 

keep 
Court -favour :  here  and  there  the  small 

bright  head, 
A  light  of  healing,  glanced  about   the 

couch, 
Or  thro'  the  parted  silks  the  tender  face 
PccpM,  shining  in  upon  the  wounded  man 
With   blush  and   smile,  a  medicine   in 

themselves 
To  wile  the  length  from  languorous  hours, 

and  draw 
The  sting  from  pain ;  nor  seem'd  it  strange 

that  soon 
He  rose  up  whole,  and  those  fair  charities 
Join'd  at  her  side ;  nor  stranger  seem'd 

that  hearts 
So  gentle,  so  employ'd,  should  close  in 

love. 


Than  when  two  dcwdrops  on  the  petal 

shake 
To  the  same  sweet  air,  and  tremble  deeper 

down. 
And  slip  at  once  all-fragrant  into  one. 

Less  prosperously  the  second  suit  ob- 

tain'd 
At  first  with  Psyche.     Not  tho'  Blanche 

had  sworn 
That  after  that  dark  night  among  the  fields 
She  needs  must  wed  him  for  her  own  good 

name  ; 
Not  tho'  he  built  upon  the  babe  restored  ; 
Nor  tho'  she  liked  him,  yielded  she,  but 

fear'd 
To  incense  the  Head  once  more  ;  till  on 

a  day 
When  Cyril  pleaded,  Ida  came  behind 
Seen  but  of  Psyche  :  on  her  foot  she  hung 
A  moment,  and  she  heard,  at  which  her 

face 
A  little  flush'd,  and  she  past  on  ;  but  each 
Assumed  from  thence  a  half-consent  in- 
volved 
In  stillness,  plighted  troth,  and  were  at 

peace. 

Nor  only  these :  Ix)ve  in  the  sacred  halls 
Held  carnival  at  will,  and  flying  struck 
With  showers  of  random  sweet  on  maid 

and  man. 
Nor  did  her  father  cease  to  press  my  claim, 
Nor  did  mineown,  now  reconciled ;  nor  yet 
Did  those  twin  brothers,  risen  again  and 

whole  ; 
Nor  Arac,  satiate  with  his  victory. 

But  I  lay  still,  and  with  me  oft  she  sat : 
Then   came  a  change  ;  for  sometimes  I 

would  catch 
Her  hand  in  wild  delirium,  gripe  it  hard, 
And  fling  it  like  a  viper  ofl",  and  shriek 
*  You  are  not  Ida  ;'  clasp  it  once  again, 
And  call  her  Ida,  tho'  I  knew  her  not, 
And  call  her  sweet,  as  if  in  irony, 
And  call  her  hard  and  cold  which  seem'd 

a  truth : 
And  still  she  fear'd  that  I  should  lose  my 

mind, 
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And  often  she  believed  ihit  I  should  die; 
Till  mil  of  long  fiusUalion  of  her  care, 
Aiut  pensive  tendance  in  ihc  all'Wnuy 

And  watches  in  the  dead,  Ihe  dntk,  wlteit 

clocks 
Tlitobb'd  thoadet  ihro'  the  palace  Sootk, 

oT  call'd 
On   Hying    Time   from   all   theii  silver 

longuea — 
And  oat  of  memoncs  of  tier  kindlier  days. 
And  ddelong  glances  al  my  £Mliei^  e"'^, 
And  al  the  happy  lovers  heart  in  heart- — 
And  out  of  banntiiigs  o(  my  ipokca  love. 
And   lonely   listening's   to   my   routlcT'd 

And  oFten  feeling  of  Ihe  helpless  hands, 
And  wordless  broodings  on  the  wasted 

cheek— 
From  all  a  closer  intenst  floori^'d  up, 
Tenderness  touch  by  touch,  and  lust,  to 

these, 
Love,  bice  on  Alpine  horebdl  bung  with 


;r:  fnilatfirat 


They  did  but    look    Iik«  boUcn*  dpo; 

Sweet  Ida;  palm  to  palm  die  oat:  (hedcr 
Dwell  inheieys,  utd  eoAcr  all  ks  dipt 
And  rounder  seem'd:  I  morcd:  Im^M:. 

Cnine  rtnind  my  wrist,  and  teas  vfo^  mj 

Then  bH  for  languar  and  self-paly  raa 
Mine  down  my  facie,  aod  with  whu  Uel 

bad. 
And  like  a  aowei  that  omoot  all  v^M, 
So  drcnch'd  it  is  with  lempol,  lo  ike  tm, 
Vet,  BS  it  may,  turns  towanl  him,  I  on  he 
Fiit  my  fiiint  eyes,  and  lUleT'd  Bkinn 

ingly: 

'  If  you  be,  what  I  think  jpm^  wtm 

t  would  but  ask  ytm  lo  fulfil  ywondf: 
liul  if  you  be  that  Ida  whom  I  knew, 
I  ask  yon  nothing  ;  nmly,  if  a  dieam. 
Sweet  dieaiD.   be   perfect.       1    diaU  A 
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buTcn  deeps  to  conquer  all  with 

love ; 
iown  the  streaming  crystal  dropt ; 

and  she 

xted  by  the  purple  island-sides, 
I,  a  double  light  in  air  and  wave, 
tei  her  Graces,  where  they  deck*d 

her  out 
xship  without  end ;  nor  end  of  mine, 
test,  for  thee  !  but  mute  she  glided 

forth, 
lanced  behind  her,  and  I  sank  and 

slept, 
thro*  and  thro'  with  Love,  a  happy 

sleep. 

rp  in  the  night  I  woke :  she,  near 

mc,  held 
ame  of  the  Poets  of  her  land  : 

to  herself,  all  in  low  tones,  she 

read. 

V  wc«p4  the  crimvin  petal,  now  the  white ; 
»\r%  the  cyprcvs  in  the  palace  walk  ; 
::•,»  the  ic-.M  fin  in  the  iKjrphjTy  font : 
r  dy  «  Aen«  :  «-aken  thou  with  me. 

dm>.'pt  the  milkwhite  peacock  like  a  ghost, 
Le  a  i;h-^t  %he  iclinunen  on  to  me. 

.ir«  the  F.;inh  A\  Danae  to  the  stars, 
!  th>  heart  lici>  open  unto  me. 

'  *!  .ie«  the  %ilrnt  meteor  on,  and  leaves 
.t.i  f.^rrow,  aft  thy  thoughts  in  me. 

I  Th  i*  the  lily  all  her  «weetne%s  up, 
;•«.  m:  •  the  1>  rv»m  of  the  lake  : 
:  t^.Tx.f,  my  dearest,  thou,  and  slip 
\^  U*«i<rn  ajid  l-e  l<x>t  in  me.' 

icar!  her  turn  the  page  ;  she  found 

a  <mall 
t   I<:)i,  and  once  more,  as  low,  she 

read  : 

^  'down,  O  maid,  from  yonder  mountain 

;-«a«ure  lives  in  height  (the  shepheni  «ang) 
^:  %iA  cold,  the  splendour  of  the  hills? 
::ai«  to  Bk'-ve  v>  Dear  the  }leavens,  and  ceaw 
t'c  a  sun  Seam  by  the  blasted  Pine, 
a  *tar  upon  the  ^parklint;  jipire  ; 
•^«B«,  fur  Ixr«'e  t«  of  the  valley,  comr, 
XTe  is  of  tht  vmlley,  come  thou  dowo 


And  find  him  ;  by  the  happy  threshold,  he, 
Or  hand  in  hand  with  Plenty  in  the  nutixe, 
Or  red  with  spirted  purple  of  the  vats. 
Or  foxlike  in  the  vine  ;  nor  cares  to  walk 
With  Death  and  Morning  on  the  silver  horns. 
Nor  wilt  thou  snare  him  in  the  white  ravine, 
Nor  find  him  dropt  upon  the  firths  of  ice. 
That  huddling  sbnt  in  furrow-cloven  fiUls 
To  roll  the  torrent  out  of  dusky  doors : 
But  follow  ;  let  the  torrent  dance  thee  down 
To  find  him  in  the  valley ;  let  the  wild 
I^an-headed  Eagles  yelp  alone,  and  leave 
The  monstrous  ledges  there  to  slope,  and  spill 
Their  thousand  wreaths  of  dangling  water-smoke, 
That  like  a  broken  purpose  waste  in  air  : 
So  waste  not  thou  ;  but  come  ;  for  all  the  vales 
Await  thee  ;  azure  pillars  of  the  hearth 
Arise  to  thee  :  the  children  call,  and  I 
l*hy  shepherd  pipe,  and  sweet  is  every  sound. 
Sweeter  thy  voice,  but  every  sound  is  sweet  ; 
M>'riads  of  rivulets  hurrying  thro'  the  lawn. 
The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms, 
And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees.' 

So  she  low -toned  ;    while  with  shut 

eyes  I  lay 
Listening  ;    then  look'd.      Pale  was  the 

perfect  face  ; 
The  lx)s<)m  with  long  sighs  labour'd  ;  and 

meek 
Sccm'd  the  full   lips,  and  mild  the  lumi- 
nous eyes, 
And  the  voice  t  rem  Med  and  the  hand. 

She  sai<l 
Urokenly,  that  she  knew  it,  she  had  fail'd 
In  sweet  humility  ;   had  fail'd  in  all  ; 
That  all  her  labour  \\as  hut  as  a  block 
Left  in  the  (juarry  ;  but  she  still  were  loth, 
She  still  were  K)th  l<»  yiehl  herself  to  one 
That  wholly  sct>rn'(l   to  help  their  etjual 

rights 
Against  the  sons  of  men.  and  barlarous 

law  s. 
She  prayM   me   not   to  judge  their  cause 

fr«>m  her 
That  wrong'd  ii,  sought  far  less  for  truth 

than  jHtwer 
In    knowle<lj;e  :    something    wild   within 

her  breast, 
A  greati-r  than  all  knowledj^e,  K-al  her 

down. 
Antl  she  ha<l  nursed  nje  there  from  week 

to  week  : 
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Much  had  she  learnt  in  lillle  liine.     In  | 

II  WIS  ill  counsel  had  misled  Uic  girl 
Toveilnie  hearts:  j-et  was  she  but  a giti — 
'  Ah  fool,  and  made  myself  a  Queen  of 

When  comes  another  such?  net-er,  I  think. 

Till  the  Sun  drop,  dead,  from  the  signs.' 

Her  voice 

Choked,  and  her  forehead  sank  upon  hei 

And  hei  great  heart  thro'  oil  the  rnullful 

Past 
Went  sorroving  in  ■  paose  I  dared  not 

bieak; 
Till  notice  of  a  change  in  the  dark  world 
Was  li<^t  about  the  acacias,  ana  a  bird. 
That  early  woke  to  feed  ha  lillle  ones. 
Sent  from  a  dewy  breast  a  ci;  for  light : 
She  moved,  and  at  hei  feet  the  volume 

fclL 


'  Blame  not  thyself  too  roocfa.'  I  said. 


Will  leave  her  space  to  brngcoo  ml  of  il 
WiLhin  her^lel  her  make  herself  bef  tm 
I'o  give  or  keep,  to  Utc  and  lom  md  Ik 
.\1I  that  not  honss  •lislinctirewaciubaid. 
For  wotnao  is  not  nnderclopt  man, 
But  diverse :  could  we  moke  ba  tt  Ai 


e  stain  :  his  dearest  bcH 


Not  like  to  like,  but  like  io 
Yet  in  the  long  years  liker  must  iheygra* 
The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  ma 
lie  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  mcnl  hdgb 
Nor  lose  the  wresilii^  tbewra  that  thra 

the  world ; 
She  menial  bieodth,  nor  Eiil  in  cbildwal 

Nor  lose  the  childlike  to  the  luger  mat 
Till  at  the  lost  she  set  henelf  to  dm^ 
Like  perfect  nmsie  unto  noble  wonls ; 
-Vnd  so  thtse  twain,  npoo  the  skirts  i 

Time. 
Sit  AAi  by  side,  fiill-summ'd  in  dl  ihc 
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And  agmin  sighing  she  spoke  :  '  A 
dream 
It  ooce  was  mine  I  what  woman  taught 
70U  this?' 

Alone/  I  said,  'from  earlier  than  I 

know, 
nersed  in  rich  foreshadowings  of  the 

world, 
ored  the  woman  :  he,  that  doth  not, 

lives 
drowning  life,  besotted  in  sweet  self, 
pines  in  sad  experience  worse  than 

death, 
keeps  his  wing'd  affections  dipt  with 

crime  : 
t  was  there  one  thro'  whom  I  loved 

her,  one 
( learned,  save  in  gracious  household 

ways, 
( perfect,  nay,  but  full  of  tender  wants, 
.\ngel,  but  a  dearer  being,  all  dipt 
An^l  instincts,  breathing  Paradise, 
rrprttcr  lictwecn  the  Gods  and  men, 
'>  liji>kM  all  native  to  her  place,  and 

yet 
ii{it«j<  secni'd  to  touch  upon  a  sphere 
•  KTt>%<  to  tread,  and  all  male  minds 

{■c-rforce 
s''\  l»  her  from  their  orbits  as  they 

movctl, 
;  j::r<i'.c'i  her  with  music.      Happy  he 
h  >uch  a  mother  !    faith   in  woman- 
kind 
\\   «iih   his  bloo<l,  and   trust   in  all 

thin^<i  hij;h 
kcs  ravv*  to  him,  and  tho'  he  trip  and 

fill' 
-iju\  n«;t  blind  his  soul  with  clay.' 

•  But  I,' 
!  I  to,  tremulously,  •  so  all  unlike — 
.T:t:i»  y«>u  love  to  cheat  yourself  with 

w'*rds  : 
\    ni'thcr    i«    your    model.       I    have 

heard 
.-♦ir  itranqe  doubts  :  they  well  might 

I*  :   I  setrm 
n^ck^rj-    to   my  own    self.       Never, 

I'rince  ; 
c^nn«/t  love  mo.' 


*  Nay  but  thee  '  I  said 
*  From  yearlong  poring  on  thy  pictured 

eyes, 
Ere  seen  I  loved,  and  loved  thee  seen, 

and  saw 
Thee  woman  thro'  the  crust  of  iron  moods 
That  mask'd  thee  from  men's  reverence 

up,  and  forced 
Sweet  love  on  pranks  of  saucy  Iwyhood  : 

now, 
Giv'n  back  to  life,  to  life  indeed,   thro' 

thee, 
Indeed  I  love  :  the  new  day  comes,  the 

light 
Dearer  for  night,  as  dearer  thou  for  faults 
Lived  over  :  lift  thine  eyes ;  my  doubts 

are  dead. 
My  haunting  sense  of  hollow  shows  :  the 

change. 
This  truthful  change  in  thee  has  kill'd  it. 

Dear, 
Look  up,  and  let  thy   nature  strike  on 

mine,  j 

Like  yon<ler  morning  on  the  blind  half- 

worlil  ; 
Approach   and    fear  not ;    breathe  upon 

my  brows  ; 
In  that  fine  air  I  treml^le,  all  the  past 
Melts  mist-like  into  this  bright  hour,  and 

this 
Is  morn  to  more,  and  all  the  rich  to-come 
Reels,  as  the  golden   Autunm  woinlland 

reels 
Athwart    the   smoke   of  burning   weeds. 

Forgive  nie, 
I  waste  my  lieart  in   signs  :  let  l)e.      My 

bride, 
My  wife,  my  life.      O  we  will  walk  this 

world. 
Yoke<l  in  all  exercise  «)f  nol.'le  end, 
And  so  thro'  tht>se  dark  gates  across  the 

wild 
That    no   nun    knows.       Indee<l    I    love 

ihee  :   come, 
\'ield  thyself  up  :   my  hopes  an<l  lliine  are 

one  : 
Accomplish  thou  my  manhcx'Ml  and  thy- 
self; 
I«iy  thy  sweet  hands  in  mine  and   tru4 
,  to  me.' 


THE  FRmCESS;   A  MEDLEY. 


So  closed  oui  tale,  of  which  I  give  you 

all 
Tbe  random  scheme  ns  wildly  us  il  rose  ; 
The  words  arc  mostly  mine  ;  for  when 

There  CAOie  a  minute's  pause,  and  Waller 

'  I  wish  she  had  nol  yielded  I '  then  to  me, 
'  What,  if  you  dresl  il  up  poetically  \ ' 
So  pray'd  the  men.  the  women  ;  1  give 

Vet  how  to  bind  the  scatler'd  scheme  of 

Tc^lher  in  one  sheaf?    Whil  style  could 

The  men   reqaired   thai   I   should   gii-e 

Ibroughoul 
The  MHt  of  mock-hecoic  giganlesque. 
With  which  we  bantcr'd  little  Lilia  firel : 
The  women^-and  perhaps  Ihey  fi:lt  their 

For  something  in  the  ballad  whidi  they 


She  flung  it  from  her,  t! 
Am 


A  showery  glance  nj 

'You— tell  us  what  we  Me*  vbo  b4^  * 

have  told, 
For  she  wk  cramm'd  with  theoris  M 

ofbooliS, 
Bui  thai  there  rose  a  shout ;  the  pBB 

Ai  sunset,  and  the  crowd  were  twaimiat 


So  I  and  some  went  ooi  lo  ihoe :  « 

The  slopelo  Vivian-place,  and  Inniinjini 
The  happy  v^eys,  half  in  light,  and  hdi 
Kai-shadowing  from  the  west,  ■  bod  i 

Gray  halls  alone  amoi^   their  muBH 

Trim  hamlets ;  here  and  lliere  a  imtic 
lowi 


Hair-locI  in  l>elt«  of  hop  and  breullhs  4 
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gravest  citizen  seems  to  lose  his  head, 
king  is  scared,  the  soldier  will  not 

fight, 
little  \xrj%  begin  to  shoot  and  stab, 
ingdom  topples  over  with  a  shriek 
:  an  old  woman,  and  down  rolls  the 

world 
Dock  heroics  stranger  than  our  own  ; 
olts,  republics,  revolutions,  most 
graver   than   a   schoolboys*   barring 

oat; 
comic  for  the  solemn   things  they 

solemn  for  the  comic    touches    in 

them, 
\  our  wild  Princess  with  as  wise  a 

dream 
ome  of  theirs — God  bless  the  narrow 


•kh  they  were  a  whole  Atlantic  broad.' 

Have  patience,*  I  replied,  'ourselves 

arc  full 
'■■-::^1    uiong ;    and    maybe   wildest 

«1  reams 
hu!  the  needful  preludes  of  the  truth  : 
n.c,  the  genial  (iay,  the  happy  crowd, 
*p>rt    half-science,    fill  me  with    a 

fjith. 
Tine  r»l«l  \n)rld  of  ours  is  but  a  child 
:n  the  g«>cart.      Patience  I     (iive  it 

time 
cam  its  limljs  :  there  is  a  hand  that 

guide>.' 

.  such  di course  wc  gain'd  the  garden 
rails 
There  we  saw  Sir  Walter  where  he 

tf  a  lower  of  crim«^n  holly-hoaks, 
iC^  VI X  l<oys,  head  under  head,  and 

;ttlc  lily-handed  Hartmet  he, 
cat  br<«ad-shouldcr'd  genial  English- 
man, 
rd  uf  fat  pri/e-nxcn  and  of  sheep, 
is^-r  of  huge  melons  and  <»f  pine, 
iJr«»n  of  Rome  thirty  charities, 
tmphletcer  on  guano  and  r»n  grain, 
uuter -sessions  chairman,  abler  none  ;  1 


Fair-hair'd   and    redder   than   a   windy 

mom  ; 
Now  shaking  hands  with  him,  now  him, 

of  those 
That  stood   the  nearest — now  addressed 

to  speech — 
Who  six)ke  few  words  and  pithy,  such  as 

closed 
Welcome,  farewell,  and  welcome  for  the 

year 
To  follow  :  a  shout  rose  again,  and  made 
The  long  line  of  the  approaching  rookery 

swerve 
From  the  elms,  and  shook  the  branches 

of  the  deer 
From  slope  to  slope  thro'  distant  ferns, 

and  rang 
Bej'ond  the  bourn  of  sunset ;  O,  a  shout 
More  joyful  than  the  city-roar  that  hails 
Premier  or  king  !     Why  should  not  these 

great  Sirs 
Give  up  their  parks  some  dozen  times  a 

year 
To   let  the   people   breathe  ?     So   thrice 

they  cried, 
I  likewise,  and  in  groups  they  streamed 

away. 

Hut  wc  went  Ixick  to  the  Ablxiy,  and 

sat  on. 
So  much  the  gathering  darkness  charm'd  : 

we  sal 
Put  six)kc  not,  rapt  in  nameless  reverie, 
Perchance    upon    the    future    man  :    the 

walls 
Blackcn'd   alxml   us,   bats   uhcel'd,    and 

owls    wh(KJJMl, 

And  j^radually  the  i>owers  of  the  night, 
That  range  alM>ve  the  region  of  the  wind, 
Deepening  the  courts  of  twilight  broke 

them  up 
Tliro'  all  the  silent  spaces  c»f  the  worlds, 
Beyond  all  thought  into  tlie  Heaven  of 

I  leavens. 

Last  little  Lilia,  ri-^ing  <|uielly, 
I)isrolx!<l  the    glimmering    statue   of   .Sir 

Ralph 
From   those   rich   silks,   .ind  h»>mc  well* 

pleased  wc  went. 
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Br8Y  Ihe  Greal  Dulte 


Withe 


IimenUlion, 


u  bniy  the  Ctcal  Duke 
To  Ihe  noise  of  ihe  mDuming  'jf  : 
mighty  nation, 
Monimnc  when  thiit  Itadcis  (ill, 
Wanioni  cany  the  wairior's  pill, 
And  iOTiow  ikrkena  hnmlet  and  hall. 


Where  ihill  we  lay  the  maa  whom 

deplore? 
Here,  in  Uresuning  Ixnuloa't  cential  ra 
Lei  the  sound  of  those  he  wrought  foi 
And  Ihe  feet  of  those  he  fought  for. 
Echo  rounil  his  bones  " 


And,  u  the  greatest  udty  M^ 
In  hii  ampSdly  aablime.  1 

O  good  gi>;  held  wfaidi  all  nestM^ 
O  voioe  &oai  wUcb  ibev  oMMOt  diM 


O  fall'n  >l  length  thai  (ovei  ri  «n^ 
Which  Mood  foui-iqiurc  Id  iD  the  «■ 

that  blew  ! 
Sutli  WHS  he  wbum  we  deplore. 
The  long  self-6aaifi<e  of  lite  k  o'er. 
The  gtcat  World-victor's  nctor  will ' 


Alt  is  over  and  done  : 
Render  IhmVs  10  the  Giver, 
England,  Ibr  ihjp  sun. 
Let  the  b«U  be  lollU 
Render  thanks  to  the  Gh<r. 
And  render  him  to  the  OKmld. 
Under  the  cross  of  gold 
That  shiniA  over  cily  jjid  rive 
There  he  shitl  i( 

1>old. 
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I  of  wdl-attemper*d  frame, 
c  muse,  to  such  a  name, 
di  a  name  for  ages  long, 
dia  name, 

re  a  broad  approach  of  fame, 
■cr-ecfaoing  avenues  of  song. 

VI. 

I  be  that  oometh,  like  an  honoured 


anner  and  with  music,  with  soldier 

and  with  priest, 

.  nation  weeping,  and  breaking  on 

mj  rest? 

'  Seaman,  this  is  he 

tat  \/f  land  as  thou  by  sea. 

filand  loves  thee  well,  thou  famous 


aiet  sailor  since  our  world  began. 
r>  the  roll  of  muffled  drums, 
\  the  greatest  soldier  comes  ; 
\  u  he 

tx\  \ij  land  as  thou  by  sea ; 
i  were  thine  ;  he  kept  us  free  ; 
b:m  welcome,  this  is  he 

of  t»ur  gorgeous  rites, 
•rthy  to  \fc  laid  by  thee  ; 
•  i»  Kngland's  greatest  son, 

^in'ti  a  hundred  fights, 
•r  \\y<\  an  Knglish  gun  ; 
he  that  far  away 

the  m\Tiads  of  Assaye 
«ith  his  ticry  few  and  won  ; 
lemcath  another  sun, 
:  on  a  later  day, 
i!7nghtc«l  Lis!)on  drew 
^j|e  works,  the  vast  designs 
ibwMirM  rampart-lines, 
le  j^-eatly  stood  at  bay, 

he  Lsj»uc<l  forth  anew, 
r  great  and  greater  grew, 
from  the  wasted  vines 

France  her  banded  swarms, 

France  with  countless  blows, 

the  hills  her  eagles  flew 
the  I'yrencan  pines, 
I  up  in  valley  and  glen 
ifc  ttf  Irtigle,  clamour  of  men, 
•annon  ami  clash  of  amis, 
;lan<l  ponhng  on  her  fucs. 


Such  a  war  had  such  a  close. 

Again  their  ravening  eagle  rose 

In  anger,  wheeled  on  Europe-shadowing 

wings, 
And  barking  for  the  thrones  of  kings ; 
Till  one  that  sought  but  Duty's  iron  crown 
On  that  loud  sabbath  shook  the  spoiler 

down  ; 
A  day  of  onsets  of  despair  ! 
I)ash*d  on  every  rocky  square 
Their  surging  charges  foam'd  themselves 

away ; 
Last,  the  Prussian  trumpet  blew  ; 
Thro'  the  long-tormented  air 
Heaven  flash'd  a  sudden  jubilant  ray. 
And  down  we  swept  and  charged  and 

overthrew. 
So  great  a  soldier  taught  us  there. 
What  long-enduring  hearts  could  do 
In  that  world -earthquake,  Waterloo  I 
Mighty  Seaman,  tender  and  true. 
And  pure  as  he  from  taint  of  craven  guile, 
O  saviour  of  the  silver-coasted  isle, 
O  shaker  of  the  Haltic  and  the  Nile, 
If  aught  of  things  that  here  l^efall 
Touch  a  spirit  among  things  divine, 
If  love  of  country  move  thee  there  at  all, 
IJe  glad,  l)ecause  his  bones  arc  laid  by 

thine! 
And  thro'  the  centuries  let  a  people's  voice 
In  full  acclaim, 
A  i^eoplc's  voice, 

The  pnM)f  and  echo  of  all  human  fame, 
A  people's  voice,  when  they  rejoice 
At  civic  revel  and  pomp  an<l  game, 
AttfNt  tlieir  ^rcal  commander's  claim 
With  honour,  honour,  honour,  honour  to 

him, 
Klernal  honour  to  his  name. 

VII. 

A  people'-;  voice  !  we  are  a  jHoplc  yet. 
Tho'  all  men   else   their   nobler   dreanus 

f<'i^;et, 
Con^usol  by  1  "rainless  mol>s  and  l.iwlcss 

ro\ver>  ; 
Thank  Ilim  who  i^led  us  here,  and  roughly 

Stt 

Hi-*  Briton  in  Mo>%n  seas  and  st<»rming 
shower."*, 
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We  have  a  voice,  wiUl  which  lo  pay  the 

debt 
Of  boundless  love  anil  Teneicnce  and  rc- 

grel 
To  those  great  men  who  rougbt,  and  kept 

And  keep  it  cms,  O  God,  from  binle 

control ; 
O  Slalesmen,  guaid  us.  guard  the  eye, 

the  soul 
Of   Europe,   keep   oai    noble   Englind 

whole, 
And  save  the  one  true  seed  of  freedom 

Betwixt  a  people  and  Iheii  snctenl  throne, 
That  sober  freedom  out  of  which  there 

springs 
Our  toynl  passion  for  our  temperate  kings ; 
For,  saving  that,  ye  help  to  sbt*  mankiiu) 
Till  public  wrong  be  crumbled  into  dust. 
And  drill  the  raw  world  for  the  march  of 

Till  crowds  at  let^glh  be  sane  and  erowu 

But  wink  .V.  m..M:  in  ^l.jihful 


Tiulh-loTcc  was  our  Elfish  Didu ; 
Wliutever  record  leap  to  light 
He  never  shall  be  shamed. 

VIII. 
Lo,  the  leader  in  these  gloriooi  win 
Now  to  glotious  burial  slowly  boiw, 
Follow'd  by  the  hrare  of  oth«  lindt, 
lie,  on  whom  from  both  her  opeskwA 
Lavish  Honour  showei'd  all  he<  rtii% 
And  affluent  Foclune  emptied  all  her  tan 
Vea,  let  all  good  things  swwt 
Him  who  cares  not  to  be  great, 
but  as  he  saves  or  Eerves  the  state. 
Nut  once  or  twice  in  ooi  rong^  idaJ' 

The  path  of  duty  w&s  the  way  bt  glHfi 
He  (hat  vralks  it,  only  ihiisling 
For  the  right,  and  leami  lo  rif  iifc'p 
Iavc  of  self,  before  hix  yaaxorf  ^aa. 
He  shall  find  the  stnUxwn  Unitle  XmOS^ 
Into  glo«y  purples,  which  o 
AD  voluptuous  guden-n 
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nour,  honour,  honour,  honour  to 

im, 

lonour  to  his  name. 

IX. 

is  triumph  will  be  sung 

yet  unmouldcd  tongue 
Q  summers  that  we  shall  not  see  : 

is  a  day  of  pain 
about  whose  patriarchal  knee 

little  children  clung : 
,  it  is  a  day  of  pain 

upon  whose  hand  and  heart  and 
train 

\  weight  and  fate  of  Europe  hung. 
:  pain,  be  his  the  gain  ! 
m  is  of  man's  degree 

with  us,  watching  here 

our  gteat  solemnity. 

ire  lee  not  we  revere ; 

re,  and  we  refrain 

Ik  of  battles  loud  and  vain, 

wling  memories  all  too  free 

\  a  wise  humility 

>  a  solemn  fane  : 

re,  an«l  while  we  hear 

■»  of  Music's  golden  sea 

•>ward  eternity, 

high  in  heart  an<l  hope  are  we, 
:  doubt  not  that  for  one  !>o  true 
u>t  be  other  nobler  work  to  do 
icn  he  fought  at  Waterloo, 
tor  he  must  ever  Ije. 

the  Giant  Ages  heave  the  hill 
ik  the  shore,  ami  evermore 
;.i  break,  and  work  their  will  ; 
rid  on  world  in  myriad  myriads 
0:1 

iS  each  with  different  powers, 
er  ffirm-i  of  life  than  ours, 
i«^w  ue  greater  than  the  soul  ? 

and  Godlike  men  we  build  our 
ru>t. 

he    Dead    March    wails    in    the 
koiple's  cars  : 

(  crowd  moves,  and  there  are  sobs 
jwl  tear^  : 

ick    earth    yawns :    the    mortal 
isappears  ; 
»  ashes,  dust  to  dust ; 


He  b  gone  who  seem'd  so  great. — 
Gone  ;  but  nothing  can  bereave  him 
Of  the  force  he  made  his  own 
Being  here,  and  we  believe  him 
Something  far  advanced  in  State, 
And  that  he  wears  a  truer  crown 
Than  any  wreath  that  man  can  weave  him. 
Speak  no  more  of  his  renown, 
Lay  your  earthly  fancies  down, 
And  in  the  vast  cathedral  leave  him, 
God  accept  him,  Christ  receive  him. 

i8sa. 


THE  THIRD  OF  FEBRUARY, 

1852. 

My  Lords,  we  heard  you  speak  :  you  told 

us  all 
That  England's  honest  censure  went 

too  far  ; 
That  our  free  press  should  cease  to  brawl. 
Not   sting  the   fiery   Frenchman    into 

war. 
It  was  our  ancient  privilege,  my  Lords, 
To  fling  whate'er  wc  fell,  not  fearing,  into 

words. 

Wc  love  not  this  French  God,  the  child 

of  Hell. 
Wild  War,  who  breaks  the  converse  of 

the  wise  ; 
But  though  wc  love  kind  Peace  so  well, 
We  dare  not  cv'n  by  silence  sanction 

lies. 
It  might  l>e  safe  our  censures  to  withdraw ; 
And  yet,  my  Lonls,  not  well  :  there  is  a 

higher  law. 

As  long  as  we  remain,  we  must  speak  free, 
Tho'   all   the  storm  of  Kuroi>e  on  us 

break  ; 
No  little  German  state  are  we, 

Hut  the  t)ne  voice  in  Europe  :  we  must 

sjHT.ik  ; 
That  if  to-nij;hl  our  greatness  were  struck 

dea'l, 
There  might  !«  left  some  record  of  the 

things  we  said. 


THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  LIGHT  BRIGADE. 


Iffou  be  rearful,  iben  most  we  be  bold. 

Our  Brilajn  cannol  salve  x  tyiant  o'ei. 
Better  the  waile  Allan-.ic  roU'd 

On  her  and  us  and  onn  fbi  cvemioiE. 
What !  have  hc  foughl  for  FrEcdom fixim 

Al  Usl  to  dodge  and  palter  ailh  a  public 

Shall  we  feu  him  T  our  own  «e  ocvet 

From  out  fiisl   Charles  by  force  wc 

Prick'd  by  Ihe  Tapal  spnr,  we  rear'd, 
"~;   fluTig  the  burlhcn  of  the   second 


Jo. 


And  you.  my  Loids,  you  malte  Ihe  peopU 


THE  CHARGE  OF  THEU 
BRIGADE. 


Halfr  leasne,  bstTakagK 

Half  a  le^ue  oawaid, 
AU  in  the  vaUcy  of  Death 
Rode  the  six  himdted. 
■  Forward,  the  Light  Brigidi 
Chaige  for  the  guns  ! '  he  s>i 
Into  the  valley  of  Death 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 


'  Forward,  the  tight  Giigadr 
Was  there  a  man  dismay'd? 
Mot  Iho*  the  soldier  knew 

Some  one  had  blundeT'd : 
Tbeir's  not  to  make  ie{%, 
Theit'a  not  to  teason  why, 
Tfadr's  but  to  do  aod  die : 
Into  the  \-aIley  of  Death 

Rode  the  si    •       '     ' 
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V. 

to  right  of  them, 
to  left  of  them, 
behind  them 
r*d  and  thundered  ; 
at  with  shot  and  shell, 
jrsc  and  hero  fell. 
It  had  fought  so  well 
ro'  the  jaws  of  Death, 
m  the  mouth  of  Hell, 
was  left  of  them, 
i  six  hundred. 

VI. 

^n  their  glory  fade  ? 
ild  charge  they  made  ! 
e  world  wonder'd. 
the  charge  they  made  ! 
the  Light  Brigade, 
six  hundred ! 

:,  AT  THE  OPENING 
i  INTERNATIONAL 
TION. 

I. 

u^and  V'  •icC'.  full  and  sweet, 
c  hall  with  c.iiths invention 

the  invLNiMc  universal  Ix)rd, 
t  more  in  |Kracc  the  nations 

rncc,  Art,  an<l  Kibour  have 

:r'l 

h'.»rn"i  of  plenty  at  our  feet. 

II. 

r    T  i.ur  Kln^s  to  l>e 

,  -  g-.'Mcn  hour  of  jubilee, 

;!!,  He  weep  our  thanks  to 

III. 

r  y-.liir.j;  j>lan  wa>  thine,   - 
I'nq  laUiriou^t  mile^ 
•  !  the  pant  aisles, 
1  and  design  ; 
in'i  huslwindry, 
tee  I  ajid  engine  ly, 


Secrets  of  the  sullen  mine, 

Steel  and  gold,  and  com  and  wine. 

Fabric  rough,  or  fairy-fine. 

Sunny  tokens  of  the  Line, 

Polar  marvels,  and  a  feast 

Of  wonder,  out  of  West  and  East, 

And  shapes  and  hues  of  Art  divine  I 

All  of  beauty,  all  of  use. 

That  one  fair  planet  can  produce. 

Brought  from  under  every  star, 
Blown  from  over  every  main. 
And  mixt,  as  life  is  mixt  with  pain. 

The  works  of  peace  with  works  of  war. 

IV. 

Is  the  goal  so  far  away  ? 

Far,  how  far  no  tongue  can  say. 

Let  us  dream  our  dream  to^ay. 

V. 

O  ye,  the  wise  who  think,  the  wise  who 

reign. 
From  gn)wing  commerce  loose  her  latest 

chain, 
And  let  the  fair  white-wing'd  peacemaker 

fly 
To  happy  havens  under  all  the  sky, 
Antl    mix    the  seasons   and    the  golden 

hours  ; 
Till  each  man  find  his  own  in  all  men's 

go<xl. 
And  all  men  work  in  nol»]e  brotherluxxl, 
Hre.iking  their  mailetl  fleets  and  armed 

towers. 
And  ruling  by  olnying  Nature's  powers, 
Aiul  gathering  all  the  fruits  ()f  earth  and 

crown'd  with  all  her  flowers. 

A  WELCOME  TO  ALEXANDRA. 

MAk<  II  7,    1863. 

Sf.a-kin<;s'  dau-hter  fiom  over  the  sea, 

Alexandra  ! 
Sri\<.»n  .ind  Norman  and  Dane  are  we. 
Hut  all  «)f  us  Danes  in  our  welcome  of 

thee,  Alexandra  ! 

Welcome  her.  thunders  of  fort  and  of  fleet  I 
Welcome  her,   thundering    cheer  of   the 

street  ! 


I   WELCOME  TO  MARIE  ALEXAKDKOVKA. 


Welcome  her,  ill   tbin^   j'ODlbTul  and 

Scatter  the  lilossDin  uoder  hei  feel  I 
Break,  happy  land,  inlo  eulier  flowen  I 
Moke  mu&io,  O  binl,  in  ihe  neo-budded 

BlaioD   your   mottoes   of  blessing    and 

prayer  1 
Welcome  her,  welcome  hei,  all  thai  Uoon! 
Warble,  O  bugle,  and  trumpet,  blare  I 
Flags,  flutter  out  upon  lurtetsand  lowen  ! 
Flames,  od  the  windy  headland  Sare  I 
Ulter  your  jubilee,  steeple  and  S|Hre  I 
Cla&h,  ye  bells,  in  the  merry  Marcfa  aii ! 
Flash,  ye  cities,  in  rivets  of  fire  ! 
Rush   to  the   iQof,   sudden  rocket,  uid 

Melt  inlo  stars  for  the  land's  desfat  1 

Roll  and  rejoice,  julnlanl  Toice, 

Koll  as  a  giound-swcll  dosb'd   oa  the 

Koar  as  the  s£a  when  he  welcomes  Ihe 

land. 
And    wtK-i.iuu  her,    welcome  the    land's 


Who  made  the  SEtf  ■  man,  mi 
his  chain — 
\\3S  given  oui  Prince  his  own  it 

Aleiandii>7iii. 
And  welcome    Rusian  dtmet,  >  ) 

To  Britain,  whea  bet  fioweii  t 

blow  I 

From  love  lo  love,  fiotn  home  t 
y-ougo. 
From  mother  unio  mother,  slatcl] 
Marie  Alexand 


The  gulden  ncurs   along  the  fie 

And  It  thy  nunc  tbe  TarUr  te 

Elburt   and   all    the    Cancuu 
hnmi: 
And  all  the  sulliy  palnu  of  India  ! 
Aloaudroviia. 
The  voices  of  out  universal  sea 
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IV. 

Love  liat  led  tbee  to  the  stranger 

Und, 
heie  men  are  bold  and  strongly  say 

their  say ; — 
«,  empire  apon  empire  smiles  to- 

<lay, 
huu  with  thy  young  lover  hand  in 

hand 

Alexandrovna  I 
mw  thy  fuller  life  is  in  the  west, 
Those  haml  at  home  was  gracious  to 

thy  poor : 
hy  name  was  blest  within  the  narrow 

door ; 
lealio^  Marie,  shall  thy  name  he  blest, 
Marie  Alexandrovna  I 


V. 

Shall  fears  and  jealous  hatreds  flame  again  ? 
Or   at   thy  coming,   Princess,   every- 
where, 
The   blue   heaven    break,   and   some 
diviner  air 
Breathe  thro'  the  world  and  change  the 
hearts  of  men, 

Alexandrovna  ? 
But  hearts  that  change   not,   love  that 
cannot  cease. 
And  peace  be  yours,  the  peace  of  soul 

in  soul ! 
And  howsoever  this  wild  world  may  roll. 
Between  your  peoples  truth  and  manful 
I>cace, 

Alfred — Alexandrovna  ! 


THE  GRANDMOTHER. 


And  Willy,  my  eldest -bom,  is  gone,  you  say,  little  Anne  ? 
ku'My  and  white,  and  strong  on  his  lcy:s,  he  looks  like  a  man. 
Arv!  NVilly's  wife  has  written  :  she  never  was  over-wise, 
Nc\cr  the  wife  for  Willy :  he  wouldn't  take  my  advice. 


11. 


Ftw,  Annie,  you  see,  her  father  was  not  the  man  to  save, 
lli'ln'i  a  hc.ul  to  manage,  and  drank  himself  into  his  j;rave. 
Trcily  enough,  very  pretty  !  but  I  was  against  it  for  one. 
t-h  I-  IrtJt  he  wouldn't  hear  me — and  Willy,  you  say,  is  gone. 


III. 


Willy,  my  l>eauty,  my  eMest-lK>rn,  the  flower  of  the  fltH'k  ; 

Ni\er  a  man  could  tling  him  :  for  Willy  sto«Ml  like  a  nnk. 

•  Here'-,  a  leg  for  a  Kilie  t>f  a  week  !*  s;iy^  <1<h  lor  ;  an<l  he  \%ouhl !«  bound, 

1  here  v^xs  not  his  like  that  year  in  twenty  parishes  round. 


IV. 

Strong  of  his  hands  and  strong  on  his  Icjjjs,  but  still  of  hiN  tongue  ! 
I  ought  to  liave  gone  before  him  :   I  won<ler  he  went  so  yminj^. 
I  c.innoi  rry  for  him,  Annie :   I  have  not  long  to  stay  ; 
IVrhaps  I  shall  see  him  the  Mwner,  for  he  live«l  far  aw.iy. 

V. 

Why  do  you  look  at  me,  Annie?  you  think  I  am  haul  an«l  cold  ; 
I'ut  all  my  children  have  gone  l»efore  me,  I  am  so  ohi  : 
I  cannot  weep  for  Willy,  nor  can  I  weep  for  the  rest  ; 
Only  at  your  age,  Annie,  I  could  have  wept  with  the  best. 

T  Q 


THE  GRANDMOTHER. 


T  I  Tuiiii'mliL't  a  quarn:!  I  had  wilh  your  falbcr,  jaj  dor, 
1  for  a  >1,in'<i.' rolls  stury,  that  cost  me  many  a  leat. 
nv.in  viiiit  j^an-i father,  Annie  ;  it  Cost  me  a  world  of  woe, 
vt;nly  vi'.iis  ago,  my  darling,  seventy  years  ago. 


111.  luii  m.iie  til  Ihc  place,  and  I  knew  right  well 
It  in  her  lime :  I  knew,  Ihii  I  would  not  tell. 


|[i:ii  jcKiiy  iL3'J  inpi  in  ncT  iime  :   i  Knew,  iwi  i  wouia  n«  teit- 
Anil  ^hf  tit  Ik  corning  anil  slartdering  me,  the  base  lillle  liar ! 
but  ihi;  tongue  is  a  fiie  as  you  know,  my  deai,  thu  loogue  is  a  lire. 


Am)  the  person  made  it  his  text  thai  week,  and  he  said  IikewL<e, 
'I'ii.it  ,1  lie  which  is  half  a  Inith  is  ever  the  blackest  of  lies, 
Tli.it  :i  liL-  which  L<  all  a  lie  may  he  met  and  fought  with  outright. 
Itui  a  lio  wIiilU  is  poit  a  truth  is  a  harder  matter  lo  %bt. 


And  ^^'illy  had  not  heen  down  to  the  farm  for  a  week  and  a  day ; 
And  nil  ihinp.i  look'd  halt.dead,  iho'  it  was  ihe  middle  of  May. 
Jonnv,  ti  -■ihndcr  me,  who  knew  what  Jenny  had  been  ! 
Hut  .-oilini;  :iiiothct,  .\iinic,  will  nei-er  make  oneself  dean. 
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XIV. 

*  Mirry  70a,  Willy  !  *  said  I,  '  hot  I  needs  must  speak  my  mind, 
.\nil  I  feu  youll  listen  to  tales,  be  jealous  and  hard  and  unkind.' 
Bat  he  tum'd  and  claspt  me  in  his  arms,  and  answer^,  *  No,  love,  no ; ' 
Seventy  years  ago,  my  darling,  seventy  years  ago. 

XV. 

So  Willy  and  I  were  wedded  :  I  wore  a  lilac  gown  ; 
A»l  the  ringers  rang  with  a  will,  and  he  gave  the  ringers  a  crown. 
Hot  tKe  first  that  ever  I  bare  was  dead  before  he  was  bom, 
bhadow  tod  shine  is  life,  little  Annie,  flower  and  thorn. 

XVI. 

Thu  vas  the  first  time,  too,  that  ever  I  thought  of  death. 

Thrre  lay  the  sweet  little  body  that  never  had  drawn  a  breath. 

I  \oA  ikit  wept,  little  Anne,  not  since  I  had  been  a  wife  ; 

Bat  I  wept  like  a  child  that  day,  for  the  babe  had  fought  for  his  life. 

XVII. 

Ilif  dear  little  face  was  troubled,  as  if  with  anger  or  pain  : 

1 1-^'k''!  at  the  still  little  body — his  trouble  had  all  Ixjen  in  vain. 

F-  r  Willy  I  cinnot  weep,  I  shall  see  him  another  mom  : 

lii^:  I  wept  like  a  child  for  the  child  that  was  dead  before  he  was  born. 

XVIII. 

l''t  h<  chccrM  me,  my  good  man,  for  he  seldom  said  mc  nay  : 
Kri-l,  like  a  man,  was  he ;  like  a  man,  too,  would  have  his  way  : 
^^vcr  j<ril<ms — not  he :  we  had  many  a  happy  year  ; 
.\ii-i  he  died,  and  I  could  not  weep — my  own  time  seem'd  so  near. 

XIX. 

^'-  I  »i>h'd  it  h.id  l»ecn  God's  will  that  I,  tcm,  then  could  have  died  : 
^  -tpn  to  Iv  tire<i  a  little,  and  fain  had  slept  at  liis  .side. 
■\''i  t.hai  was  ten  years  l>ack,  or  mure,  if  1  don't  forget  : 
^•-t  i4  to  the  children,  Annie,  they're  all  al>uut  me  yet. 

XX. 

J^rftring  over  the  boards,  my  Annie  who  left  me  at  two, 
li-:cr  <cn:  g«jcs,  my  own  little  Annie,  an  Annie  like  you  : 
Ij-trhng  over  the  Ixxirds,  she  comes  and  goe-s  at  her  will, 
^\iiiJc  Harry  is  in  the  five-acre  and  Charlie  plouj;liing  the  hill. 

XXI. 

An-l  Harry  and  Charlie,  I  hear  them  tcx)—  they  sing  to  their  team : 
Often  they  come  to  the  di>or  in  a  pleasant  kind  of  a  dream. 
IVy  cfxne  aiKl  sit  by  my  chair,  they  hover  alxml  my  l>cd  — 
I  am  DoC  always  certain  if  they  l)c  alive  or  dead. 
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Ami  yei  I  know  k*  a  liuth,  there's  none  of  them  left  alire  ; 
I'oi  tlniry  went  al  sixty,  jrour  falhet  at  dxty-fire  : 
Ami  Willy,  my  eldest -hom,  at  n^h  threescore  and  ten  ; 
1  knev,  itieiii  all  as  babies,  and  now  they're  elderijr  toeo. 


F.T  mine  is  a  lime  of  peace,  it  b  not  often  I  grieve  ; 
1  am  oflenet  silting  al  humc  in  my  rather  s  fann  al  eve : 
Aii'1  the  nei|{MH>uis  come  and  laugh  and  gossip,  and  so  do  I  ; 
1  t'mil  iiiysell'  ufieD  laughing  al  things  that  have  long  gone  by. 


Tij  )n;  iutt  tlie  preacher  says,  our  sins  should  make  us  sad  : 
liul  mini;  is  a  time  of  peace,  aitd  there  is  Grace  to  be  had  ; 
And  GihI.  nirt  man.  is  the  Judge  of  us  all  when  life  shall  ceas< 
.\nv!  in  ihi^i  Uook,  little  Annie,  the  message  is  one  of  Peace. 


And  age  i>  .1  time  of  peace,  so  it  be  free  from  pain. 

Anil  h.-t|>[iy  has  been  my  life  ;  but  I  would  itot  live  it  again. 

I  ^eni  to  l-e  tired  a  little,  that's  alt,  and  IcMig  for  rest ; 
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II. 


Doctors,  they  kiuiws  nowt,  fiir  a  says  what*s  nawways  true  : 
Naw  soort  o*  koind  o'  use  to  saay  the  things  that  a  do. 
I've  'ed  my  point  o*  aale  ivry  noight  sin'  I  bean  'ere. 
An*  I've  'cd  my  quart  ivry  mazket-noight  for  foorty  year. 

III. 

TarsoQ*!  a  bean  loikewoise,  an'  a  sittin'  'ere  o'  my  bed. 

*  The  amaighty*s  a  taakin  o'  you  ^  to  'iss^n,  my  friend,'  a  said, 

An*  a  towd  ma  my  sins,  an*s  toithe  were  due,  an'  I  gicd  it  in  bond ; 
I  done  moy  duty  boy  'um,  as  I  'a  done  boy  the  lond. 

IV. 

Lam*d  a  ma*  bea.     I  reckons  I  'annot  sa  mooch  to  lam. 

f  tut  a  cast  oop,  thot  a  did,  'bout  Bessy  Marris's  bamc. 

Thaw  a  knaws  I  hallus  TCMited  wi*  Squoire  an*  choorch  an'  staiitc, 

An*  i'  the  woost  o'  toimes  I  wur  niver  agin  the  raate. 

V. 

An*  I  hallus  coom'd  to  *s  chooch  afoor  moy  Sally  wur  dead. 
An*  'card  *um  a  Immmin'  awaay  loike  a  buzzard-clock  *  owcr  my  'ead, 
An'  I  nivcr  knaw'd  whot  a  mcan'd  but  I  thowt  a  'ad  summut  to  saiiy, 
An'  I  thowt  a  said  whot  a  owt  to  'a  said  an'  I  coom'd  awaiiy. 

VI. 

I'<*S9)'  Marris's  borne  !  tha  knaws  she  laiiid  it  to  mea. 
Mowi  a  lican,  mayhap,  for  she  wur  a  bad  un,  shea. 
'Sivcr,  I  kq)  'um,  I  kep  'urn,  my  lass,  tha  niun  undcrstond  ; 
I  done  moy  duty  boy  *um  as  I  'a  done  boy  the  lond. 

VII. 

I  tut  Parson  a  cooms  an'  a  goas,  an'  a  says  it  easy  an'  freeii 

•  The  amoighty's  a  taakin  o'  you  to  'issen,  my  friend,'  5.1x5  'cii. 
I  wcant  saay  men  be  loiars,  thaw  summun  j^aid  it  in  'aiiste  : 

Hut  'c  reads  wonn  sarmin  a  weeak,  an'  I  'a  stubb'tl  Thurnaby  waaste. 

VIII. 

[  >'ya  moind  the  waaste,  my  lass  ?  naw,  naw,  tha  was  not  born  then  ; 

Thccr  wur  a  boggle  in  it,  I  often  'card  'um  myj^en  ; 

M<>,i.si  loike  a  butter-bump,'  fur  I  'card  'um  al)out  an'  about, 

Hut  I  stobb'd  'um  oop  wi'  the  lot,  an'  raaved  an'  reniblcd  'um  out. 

IX. 

Kcaper's  it  wur ;  fo'  they  fun  'um  theer  alaaid  of  'is  faace 
I»«.wn  i'  the  woild  'enemies*  afoor  I  coomM  to  the  plaace. 
Ntaks  <JT  Thimbleby — toaner*  'cd  shot  'um  as  dead  as  a  naail. 
Noik*  Hur  *ang'<l  for  it  oop  at  'soizc  -  bul  j^it  ma  !ny  aal«'. 

'ju  a*  in  hiMir.  '  Cockchafer.  '  Hittcni.  ^  Anemones.  ^  <  >nr  or  other. 
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It  Inoiik  nl  the  waaxtc :  Ihecr  vam't  not  bxaA  for  a  c< 
al  all  but  bracken  an"  fun,  an"  looiik  at  it  now — 
woith  nowt  a  hucre,  on'  now  theer's  lots  o'  fediil, 
•ixn '  yoA'i  upon  it  an'  some  on  it  down  i'  seeiid.* 


Nubhut  .1  bit  on  it's  left,  an'  I  mean'd  to  'a  stnbb'd  it  at  faU, 
iJuno  il  la-year  I  mean'd,  an'  ninnM  plow  thmfTit  an'  all, 
I  f  EOvlamoighly  an'  parson  'ud  ncibbut  lei  ma  aloan, 
Mc^i,  wi'  haale  hoondeid  haacre  u'  Squoire's,  an'  lond  o'  my  oi 


Do  (;od;imoighly  knaw  what  a's  doing  a-taakin'  o'  mei? 

I  t'cant  wonn  as  saws  'ere  a  bdin  on'  yondei  a  pea; 

An'  Squciire  'uU  be  sa  tnad  an'  all — a'  dear  a'  dear  ! 

And  1  'a  managed  for  Squuire  coom  Michaelmas  ihutly  fcai. 

A  mowt  'a  laiien  owd  Joanes,  as  'ani  not  a  aiipoth  o'  sense, 
Oi  a  iiiowt  'a  laacn  j-oung  Kolnns— a  nivei  mended  a  fenoe  : 
Ikit  [;<■<. imoi^-bty  a  moual  taake  mea  an'  taake  ma  now 
\\  i'  aaf  the  cows  lo  eauve  an'  Thumaby  hinlms  to  plow  ! 
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NEW  STYLE. 
I. 

DosN*T  thou  'car  my  'ersc*s  legs,  as  they  canters  awaay  ? 
Proputty,  propatty,  proputty — that's  what  I  'ears  *em  saay. 
IVoputty,  propatty,  proputty — Sam,  thou's  an  ass  for  thy  paams  : 
Theer*s  moor  ^vstt  i'  one  o*  'is  legs  nor  in  all  thy  braains. 

II. 

Woa — thccr's  a  craw  to  pluck  wi'  tha,  Sam  :  yon's  parson's  'ouse — 
Dosn't  thou  knaw  that  a  man  mun  be  eather  a  man  or  a  mouse  ? 
Time  to  think  on  it  then ;  for  thou'll  be  twenty  to  weeak.^ 
Proputty,  proputty — woa  then  woa — let  ma  'ear  mysen  speak. 

III. 

Me  an*  thy  muther,  Sammy,  'as  bean  a-talkin'  o'  thee  ; 
Thou's  bean  talkin'  to  muther,  an'  she  bean  a  tcllin'  it  me. 
ThouMI  not  marry  for  munny — thou's  sweet  upo'  parson's  lass — 
N<>a — thou'll  marry  for  luvv — an'  we  boiith  on  us  thinks  tha  an  ass. 

IV. 

Scea'd  her  todaay  goa  by — Saaint's-daay — they  was  ringing  the  belk. 
She's,  a  lieauty  thou  thinks — an'  soa  is  scoors  o'  gells. 
Them  xs  'as  munny  an'  all — wot's  a  l>eauty? — the  flower  as  blaws. 
Hut  proputty,  proputty  sticks,  an'  proputty,  proputty  graws. 

V. 

rv>'ant  lie  stunt  :'  taiike  time  :  I  knaws  what  maiikes  tha  sa  mad. 
Warn*!  I  craazed  fur  the  lasses  mysc'n  when  I  wur  a  lad  ? 
r.ti!  I  knawM  a  Quaaker  feller  as  often  \i.s  lowd  ma  this  : 
•  I*»>;int  tliou  marry  for  munny,  but  go.!  wImxt  immny  is  !' 

VI. 

An'  I  went  wheer  munny  war  :  an'  thy  muther  co<>m  to  'and, 
\Vi'  lots  o'  munny  laaid  by,  an'  a  nicctish  bit  «>'  land. 
Ma.iyl>e  she  wam't  a  Iwauty  : — I  nivcr  giv  it  a  thi)wt  — 
But  warn't  she  as  gwxi  to  cmhllo  an'  kiss  as  a  lass  as  'ant  nowt  ? 

VII. 

Panon's  lass  'ant  nowt,  an'  she  wciint  'a  nowt  when  'e's  dead, 
Mun  lie  a  guvness,  Ia<l,  or  summul.  and  atl<llt'-'  ht-r  bread  : 
Why?  fur  Vs  nobtmt  a  curate,  an'  w«.inl  ni\tT  j^ii  hisscn  clear. 
All'  V  iiuaile  the  l»ctl  as  'e  lig>»  <»n  af<K»r  'c  cooiu'd  l«>  the  shcrc. 

»  Tltt*  w«ek.  -  OUiinaic  '  F.am. 


XOHrMEK/f  FARJtTEIt. 


'An  thin  c  cwwn  M  )o  the  paikh  wi'  lols  o"  Varsity  debt, 
Sliiik  to  hii  t.iail  Ihe)'  did,  an"  'c  'ant  got  shut  on  'em  yet. 
An'  'l'  li^  nn  'is  back  i'  Ilie  grip,  wi'  man  to  Icnil  'im  a  shnn-, 
\\"uur»c  nur  a  ftr-wehei'd  '  j'owe  :  fur,  SaiDniy,  'e  manied  fiit  In". 


Luvv  ?  what's  lui-v  ?  thou  can  luvv  ihy  lass  an'  'et  roimnf  too, 
Maakiii'  'cm  goa  togilher  as  they've  good  right  lo  do. 
Coiild'n  I  \uw  thy  muthcr  by  cause  a'  'cr  munny  laa'id  by? 
Kaiiy— fut  I  luvv'd  "cr  a  vast  sight  moor  fut  it  :  reisoD  why. 

Ay  an'  thy  mulher  says  thoo  wanls  to  marry  the  lass, 
Coonis  cf  a  gcniletnan  bum  :  an'  we  boith  on  us  thinks  tha  an  a 
W'lxi  tlicn,  ]iriiputly,  wiliha? — an  ass  as  near  as  mays  nowt' — 
Woa  then,  wilthaP  dangtha  :— the  bees  is  as  fell  as  owL* 


Drrab  nic  a  bit  n'  the  esh  for  his  'cad,  tail,  out  a'  the  fence  I 
(icntlonian  burn  !  what's  gentleman  bum?  is  it  shillins  an'  pom? 
I'n.piilty.  [>to])iilly's  iiTylhing  'ere,  an',  Sammy,  I'm  blest 
1  r  ii  i.-n'l  the  saiimc  oo[)  yonder,  fur  them  as  'as  it's  the  best. 


THE  DAISY, 
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THE  DAISY. 

(TEN    AT   EDINBURGH. 

xx\  boars  were  ihine  and  mine, 
palm  and  southern  pine ; 
of  palm,  of  orange-blossom, 
oe,  and  maiie  and  vine. 

ui  strength  Turbia  show*d 
the  mountain  road ; 
;  a  gem,  beneath,  the  city 
>oaco,  basking,  glow'd. 

down  the  rocky  dell 
vine3rard  .streaming  fell 
the  sun  and  sunny  waters, 
kca\-e<l  with  a  summer  swell 

CT  ounpanili  grew 

e  peacock's  neck  in  hue  ; 

here    and    there,    on    sandy 

hcs 

IM  amaryllis  blew. 

Columljus  secmM  to  rove, 
in  his  nalal  grove, 
ching  high  on  mountain  cor- 

^,  now,  from  a  purple  cove, 

;  mute  by  ocean's  rim  ; 
irrow  street  and  dim, 
tic  whi'els  at  Cogolelto, 
an-l  loyally  draiilv  to  him. 

.e  well  uhat  plea.se<l  us  most, 
4  fiihii  of  which  they  Uxi&t  ; 
it  rolour,  hnppy  liamlet, 
I  iit^i'itl  on  llie  ccxist, 

r  hij^h  hill-convent,  seen 
J  ;•-  «  li\es  green  ; 
••»i«^"  «'.ij>e  in  crenn  ; 
N«»n.  :n  hot  r.ivine, 

Mltfs  llu.sh'il  the  UmI 
refi!>»  gf.ivel-spreail  ; 
^iriij.  <»ft  we  saw  I  he  j;listen 
p  on  a  mfMintiin  head. 


We  loved  that  hall,  tho*  white  and  cold. 
Those  niched  shapes  of  noble  mould, 
A  princely  people's  awful  princes, 
The  grave,  severe  Genovese  of  old. 

At  Florence  too  what  golden  hours, 
In  those  long  galleries,  were  ours  ; 

What  drives  a)x>ut  the  fresh  Casein^, 
Or  walks  in  Boboli's  ducal  bowers. 

In  bright  vignettes,  and  each  complete, 
Of  tower  or  duomo,  sunny-sweet, 

Or  palace,  how  the  dty  glitter'd. 
Thro'  cypress  avenues,  at  our  feet 

But  when  we  crost  the  Lombard  plain 
Remember  what  a  plague  of  rain  ; 

Of  rain  at  Reggio,  rain  at  Parma ; 
At  Lodi,  rain,  Piacenza,  rain. 

And  stem  and  sad  (so  rare  the  smiles 
Of  simlight)  look'd  the  Lomliard  piles  ; 

Porch-pillars  on  the  lion  resting. 
And  sombre,  old,  colonnaded  aisles. 

0  Milan,  O  the  chanting  quires, 
The  giant  windows'  blazon *d  fires. 

The  height,  the  space,  the  gloom,  the 
glory  1 
A  mount  of  marble,  a  hundre<l  spires  ! 

1  climb'd  the  roofs  al  break  of  day  ; 
Sun-smitten  Alps  Inrfore  me  lay. 

I  stoo<l  among  the  silent  statues 
And  statucd  pinnacles,  mute  as  they. 

How  faintly-flush 'd,  how  phantom-fair. 
Was  Monte  Rosa,  hanging  there 

A  th<)usan<l  shadowy-ijcncill'd  v.illeys 
.-\nd  snowy  dells  in  a  golden  air. 

Kcmcml)cr  how  we  came  .it  last 
To  Coiiu) ;  shower  and  storm  and  blast 
Had  blown  the  lake  Iteyond  his  limit, 
.\nd  all  was  fl(KMled  ;  and  how  we  |>ast 

From  Como,  when  the  light  was  gray. 
And  in  my  hea<i,  for  half  the  day. 

The  rirh  N'irgilian  nistic  measure 
Of  I*iri  Maxuine.  all  the  way. 


!!F  .-F!-.   F-   n.  -l.'.l 


WILL— THE  FLOWER. 
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WILL. 

1. 

.  for  htm  who<«  will  is  strong  I 

rn>  but  he  will  not  suffer  long ; 

a^  but  he  cannot  suffer  wrong : 

n    nor    moves    the    loud   world's 

random  mock, 

L'aiimity\  hugi-st  waves  confound, 

emi  a  pn)niontr>ry  of  rock, 

compoaa'd   roumi    with   turbulent 

mond. 

tie  ocean  meets  the  surging  shock, 

t-bufietevl,  citadel -crown'd. 

II. 

ar  him  who,  Ixrttering  not  with  time, 
ts  the  strength  of  heaven-descended 
Will. 

cr  » taker  gron-s  thro*  acted  crime, 
tiin^-i^nial  venial  fault, 
nc  iHil  'Uj^jwting  still  ! 
-;*  i'  t»nc  wh»><e  f<H)lsteps  halt, 
:r.  ituima^uraMe  sand, 
'.:  .1  vkc.ir>"  lultry  land, 
-•:i:h  .1  Ma/ing  v:iult, 
:i  a  wrinkle  of  the  numstrous  hill, 
)  -;arklc^  like  .1  grain  of  salt, 

N   THE  VALLEY  OF 
CAUTERETZ. 

r^  rhe  valley,  stream  that  flashest 

WTilIV, 

i'.C  thy  x« -ice  with  the  deej>ening 
:'  ::.r:  ni^ht, 

J  'h.  •.  liicy-,  where  thy  waters  flow, 
:  u/:i  -mc  I  loved  two  and  thirty 

> --''  -i^' '. 

.•^  r:.-7  \  -.Iley.  while  I  walkM  to-day, 
■  ar  \  tiiir^y  years  were  a  nii:>t  that 
r  .  1    3«ay  ; 

.!  '.^'  :ht'  valley,  <loi»'n  thy  rocky  l)e<l, 
-  J  \-  .i'c  to  me  was  as  the  voice 

f  •},'.    lead, 
.    .1  ii^  the  valley,   by  rock   and 
<•  ;\T  it.!  tree, 

c««l  tIk  dead  was  a  living  voice 


I 

I 


IN  THE  GARDEN  AT 
SWAIN  STON. 

Nightingales  warbled  without, 
Within  was  weeping  for  thee  : 

Shadows  of  three  dead  men 
Walk'd  in  the  walks  with  me, 
Shadows  of  three  dead  men  and  thou 
wast  one  of  the  three. 

Nightingales  sang  in  his  wootls  : 

The  Master  was  far  away  : 
Nightingales  warbled  and  sang 

Of  a  passion  that  lasts  but  a  day  ; 

Still  in  the  house  in  his  coflin  the  Prince 
of  courtesy  lay. 

Two  dead  men  have  T  known 
In  courtesy  like  to  thee  : 

Two  dead  men  have  I  loved 
With  a  love  that  ever  ^^ill  l)e  : 
Three  dead  men  have  I  !«)vc<I  and  thou 
art  last  of  the  three. 


THE   FL()\V1-:R. 

Once  in  a  golden  hour 
I  cast  to  earth  a  seed. 

Up  there  came  a  flower, 
The  people  said,  a  wee<l. 

To  and  fro  they  went 
Thto*  my  i;:inU'n-bower, 

And  muttering  discontent 
Cur^.-d  me  an<I  my  tlower. 

Then  it  grew  so  tall 

It  wore  a  crown  of  li^ht, 

IJut  thieve-;  from  i»\*r  lh<'  wall 
Stole  the  see«l  l»y  night. 

Sow'd  it  far  and  wi«le 

Hy  every  town  an<l  tower. 

Till  all  the  people  cried. 
♦  .Splendiil  i.s  the  llt)\Ner.' 

Reid  my  littl.-  fil.le  : 
lie  \\\\\  ruii->  »n:iy  rr.iil. 

M(i<t  ran  rai^«*  th"-  t'o'.S'-r-^  now, 
K»»r  all  have  g»»t  'Ik-  ><-«"d. 


REQUIESCAT—THS  SAILOR  BOY— THE  ISLET. 


And  some  are  prttly  enough. 

Anil  some  are  poor  luiIamI  : 
And  now  again  the  jicoplc 

Call  it  bill  a  weed. 

REQUIESCAT. 

Faik  is  hei  cMtage  in  its  place, 
Where  yon  broad  waltr  sweetly  si 
glides. 

It  sees  itself  tram  thatch  Lo  base 
Dream  in  the  slidii^  tides. 


THE  SAILOR  BOY. 

He  rtfic  at  dawn  and,  liicd  with  hope. 
Shot  o'er  the  seething  harbour-bur, 

And  reach'd  the  ship  imd  caught  the  rope. 


THE  ISLET. 

'  Whithkn,  O  whither,  love;  shaQ  ve  (% 
ForaKorc  ol  tweet  little  aimacnnnf 
The  sweet  liiile  wife  oftbe  iiti§et  vA, 
On  the  da;  that  roUonr'd  the  d^  six  «■ 

■  Whither,  O  whithei,  Iom,  shall  wt  gB> 
Attd  Ihe  singei  shaking  hts  cmly  heal 
Tum'd  as  he  sal,  and  siroct  ibe  kejt 
There  at  his  right  with  a  suddoi  aadw 
Singing,  '  And  shall  it  be  otei  the  ton 
With  a  ciew  that  is  neitbei  nide  Ks  t>^ 
ISul  a  bery  of  Kioscs  apple-cbecl'il. 
In  a  thallop  of  cryxia]  ivoiT-beak'd. 
With  a  satin  sail  of  a  ra\tf  ^o«. 
To  a  sweet  littk  Eden  oo  eaith  tkl  I 

A  mountain  islet  prnnted  and  peak'il : 
Waves  on  a  diamond  shingle  dash, 
Cataract  brooks  to  the  ocean  nn^ 
Fairily-delicate  palaces  shine 
Milt  with  myrtle  and  cUd  with  (inc. 
And  oveistieam'd  and  silvny-dnak'iJ 
Wilh    r  


CHILD-SONGS— THE  SPITEFUL  LETTER, 
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CHILD-SONGS. 

I. 

THE  CITY  CHILD. 

JNTY  little  maiden,  whither  would  you 

wander? 
Whitbcr  from  thb  pretty  home,   the 

home  where  mother  dwells  ? 
■r  ajxS  bj  away,*  said  the  dainty  little 

maiden, 
JI    amcQg    the    gardens,     auriculas, 


RoMS  and  lilies  and  Canterbury-bells.' 

linty  little  maiden,  whither  would  you 
wander? 

Whither  from  this  pretty  house,  this 
city-hoQse  of  ours  ? 

'ar  aiMi  bi  away,*  said  the  dainty  little 
maiden, 

Jl  among  the  meadows,  the  clover  and 
the  clematis, 

Daisies  an<i  kingcups  and  honeysuckle- 
flowers.  ' 

II. 
MINNIE  /VND  WINNIE. 

Minn  IF.  and  Winnie 

SIe]>t  in  a  shell. 
Slccjs  little  ladies  ! 

And  they  Jcpl  well. 

fink  was  the  shell  within. 

Silver  without ; 
Snunds  of  the  (i^eat  sea 

Wandcr'd  about 

Sltrep,  little  l.idics  ! 

Wake  n«it  soon  ! 
Kch(>  on  echo 

Dies  to  the  mo<in. 

Two  liright  stars 

Tctrp'tl  into  the  shell. 
•  What  are  they  dreaming  of? 

Who  can  tell?' 

Startcl  a  green  linnet 

^  »ul  of  the  croft ; 
Wake,  UtUe  ladies, 

The  son  is  aloft  I 


THE  SPITEFUL  LETTER. 

Here,  it  is  here,  the  close  of  the  year, 

And  with  it  a  spiteful  letter. 
My  name  in  song  has  done  him  much 
wrong, 

For  himself  has  done  much  better. 

0  little  bard,  is  your  lot  so  hard. 
If  men  neglect  your  pages  ? 

1  think  not  much  of  yours  or  of  mine, 

I  hear  the  roll  of  the  ages. 

Rhymes  and  rhymes  in  the  range  of  the 
times  I 

Are  mine  for  the  moment  stronger  ? 
Yet  hate  me  not,  but  abide  your  lot, 

I  last  but  a  moment  longer. 

This  faded  leaf,  our  names  are  as  brief; 

What  room  is  left  for  a  hater  ? 
Yet  the  yellow  leaf  hates  the  greener  leaf. 

For  it  hangs  one  moment  later. 

Greater  than  I — is  that  your  cry? 

And  men  will  live  to  see  it. 
Well — if  it  l)e  so — so  it  is,  you  know  ; 

And  if  it  be  so,  so  be  it. 

Brief,  brief  is  a  summer  leaf, 
But  this  is  the  time  of  hollies. 

O  hollies  and  ivies  and  evergreens. 

How  I  hate  the  spites  and  the  follie:*  ! 

LITERARY  SOUABBLKS. 

Aim 

All  (Jo<l  !  the  jKtty  fools  01  rhyme 
That  shriek  ami  sweat  in  pigmy  wars 

Ikrfore  the  stony  face  of  Time, 

And  loc)k'd  at  by  the  silent  stars  : 

Who  hate  each  other  for  a  song, 
An<l  do  their  little  l>ebt  to  bite 

And  pinch  their  brethren  in  the  throng, 
And  scratch  the  very  dead  f«)r  spite  : 

And  strain  to  make  an  inch  of  rcwrn 
For  their  sweet  selves,  and  cannot  hear 

The  sullen  Ixrlhe  rolling  doom 

On  them   and   theirs    and   all    things 
here: 


TUB   VICTIM. 


Wheal  one  smail  touch  of  Charily 

CoulJ  lirt  them  Dparer  God-Ukc  M>U 

Than  iflhe  crowded  Otii  sboulcl  ciy 
Like  Ihose  who  cried  Diana  t^iuat : 

And  I  loo,  l^k,  and  Idk  Ihe  touch 
I  Ulfc  of.     Surely,  after  aU, 

The  noblest  answer  unio  snch 

Is  perfect  stitlnes  when  they  bnwl. 

THE  VICTIM. 


A  PLAGVB  upcin  (be  people  fell, 

A  £iminc  aAet  laid  them  low. 
Then  lliorj'C  anil  byre  aioae  in  lire. 

For  on  Ihem  braic  the  stidiien  foe  ; 
So  thick  tbdy  died  the  people  ciicd, 

'The  Gods  ace  moveil  against  the  land.' 
The  Priest  in  horror  about  his  allai 
To  ThoF  and  Odin  liAed  a  hand  : 
'  IIi-lp  OS  fiinn  Eamine 
And  plague  and  strife  1 
^^'U.lt  would  you  have  of  as  ? 
Human  hfc? 


The  child  was  only  o^&  tumai 

His  beauty  still  with  his  yean  i 

His  lace  was  ruddy,  his  hail  « 

He  seem'd  a  ncUm  dm  to  111 

Tlie  Priest  bebeM  faim, 

And  cried  with  joy, 

'  The  Godi  have  answa 

We  ^ve  them  the  boy.' 

IV. 
The  King  tetam'd  bmn  oot  iIm 
IK-  Imrc  but  little  game  in  hi 
llic  mother  said,  '  They  have  i 
child 
Tn  spill  bis  blood  and  bcal  tl 
The  land  is  dck,  the  pc<^e  dii 
And  blight  and  Ikiuinc  on  all 
The  holy  Gods,  Ihe;  must  be  i; 
So  I  ptay  ynu  tell  the  tjnlh  i 
They  have  taken  oui  soi 
They  will  have  his  lifc. 
Is  kt  your  dearfsl  ? 
Or  I,  the  wife?' 


WAGES— THE  HIGHER  PANTHEISM. 


Ami  the  Vucsx  was  happy, 
'0.  Father  Odin, 
We  give  yoa  a  life. 
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Which  was  his  nearest  ? 
WTio  was  his  dearest  ? 
The  (jods  have  answered  ; 
We  give  them  the  wife  1' 


WAGES. 

Gi.ORY  of  warrior,  glory  of  orator,  glory  of  song, 

Paid  with  a  voice  flying  by  to  I*  lost  on  an  endless  sea — 

Glor>'  of  Virtue,  to  fight,  to  struggle,  to  right  the  wrong — 
Nay,  but  she  aim*d  not  at  glory,  no  lover  of  glory  she  : 

Give  her  the  glory  of  going  on,  and  still  to  be. 

The  wages  of  sin  is  death  :  if  the  wages  of  Virtue  lie  dust, 
Would  she  have  heart  to  endure  for  the  life  of  the  worm  and  the  fly  ? 

She  desires  n<j  isles  of  the  blest,  no  quiet  seats  of  the  just. 
To  rest  in  a  golden  grove,  or  to  bask  in  a  summer  sky : 

Gife  her  the  wages  of  going  on,  and  not  to  die. 


THE  HIGHER  PANTHEISM. 


The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  seas,  the  hills  and  the  plains — 
.\rc-  not  thi-M.-,  O  Soul,  the  Vision  of  lliui  who  rcij^ns? 

I'  not  the  ViMon  He?  tho*  He  he  not  that  which  lie  seems? 
I>.'c.im">.  arc  true  while  ihey  last,  and  tlo  wc  not  Hnc  in  dreams? 

Furth,  these  solid  stars  this  weight  of  ])0<ly  and  limb, 
Arc  they  not  sign  and  symbol  oCiiiJuluu&iuQ  from  Him? 

iMrk  i'>  :hc  world  in  tht?e:   thy-iclf  art  the  reason  why; 

\'X  ii  He  not  all  but  that  which  h.is  |M)wcr  to  feci  '  I  ;im  I'? 

•  i''-r>-  .iNnit  thcc,  \*ithoul  thee  ;  and  thou  fulfillcst  thy  d«>«>m 
M-Lirtg  Him  bioken  gleams,  and  a  stifled  splcnilour  and  gI(K/m. 

Sj-"ak  to  Him  thou  for  He  hears,  and  Spirit  witli  Spirit  can  mcet- 
1  hr-c-r  is  He  than  breathing,  and  nearer  than  h:in<l.>  and  feet. 

Tiol  \<  law,  say  the  wise  ;  O  Soul,  an<l  let  us  rejoice, 
F«r  if  He  thunder  by  law  the  thunder  is  yet  Mis  voice. 

l-a«'  is  G«wl.  say  some  :  no  Gwl  at  all,  says  the  {oc\  ; 

1  "r  all  we  have  jwiwer  to  see  is  a  .^iraijdil  >tafr  l>enl  in  a  pool ; 

And  the  ear  of  man  cannot  hear,  antl  the  eye  of  man  cannot  see  ; 
I'Ut  if  wc  could  see  and  hear,  this  Vision  -were  it  not  He  ? 


THE   VOICE  AND  THE  PEAK— A   DBDICATIOM. 


THE  VOICE  AND  THE  PEAK. 


The  mice  and  the  Peak 

Fai  ufii  summil  and  lawn. 
The  lone  glow  and  long  roar 

CinKn-iii£hiii£  fiom  the  n»)r  thtoocs  of 

All  night  have  I  heard  the  TMCe 

Raw  over  ihe  nucky  bar, 
But  Ihou  wcrt  sileni  in  heaven. 

Above  ihce  glided  the  sUr. 


HasI  thou  no  voire,  O  Peak, 

'llinl  stanik-it  liigh  above  all  ? 
'  I  ain  the  voice  uf  the  I'eak, 


A  ihoiisand  voitxs  go 
To  North,  South,  East,  and  West  i 
Thc^y  k-iv..  lUe  hLli;im  snil  arc  Irouhlv 


A  deep  lielow  ibe  deep. 

And  A  height  beyxuid  the  he^^I ! 
Om  hearing  is  not  hearii^ 

And  our  seeing  is  not  sight. 

The  voice  uid  the  Peak 

Far  into  heaven  withdiavn. 

The  lone  glow  jmd  long  umi 
Green-rushing  from   the  rog  ihi 
of  dawD  I 


FLOWBk  in  the  ctjuinicil  wall, 
I  pluck  yon  out  of  the  eianmes, 
I  hold  you  bete,  root  and  all,  io  m 
little  flower— but  i/l  cooM  oodi 
What  you  aie,  root  and  all,  am 

all, 
1  should  knoir  whst  Cod  and  nn 

A  DEDICATION. 
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EXPERIMENTS. 

BOADICEA. 

While  about  the  shore  of  Mona  those  Neronian  legionaries 
i>umt  ami  liroke  the  grove  and  altar  of  the  Druid  and  Druidess, 
Fax  in  the  East  Boadicea,  standing  loftily  charioted, 
Mad  ami  madilening  all  that  heard  her  in  her  fierce  volubility, 
(iirt  liy  half  the  tribes  of  Britain,  near  the  colony  Camulodune, 
Vell*d  aiKl  shriek'd  between  her  daughters  o'er  a  wild  confederacy. 

*  They  that  scorn  the  tribes  and  call  us  Britain's  barbarous  populaces, 
I>id  they  hear  me,  would  they  listen,  did  they  pity  me  supplicating  ? 
Shall  I  heed  them  in  their  anguish  ?  shall  I  brook  to  be  supplicated  ? 
H<;ar  Icenian,  Catieuchlanian,  hear  Coritanian,  Trinol)ant ! 

Must  their  ever-ravening  eagle's  beak  and  talon  annihilate  us  ? 

Tear  the  noble  heart  of  Britain,  leave  it  gorily  quivering  ? 

Hark  an  answer,  Britain's  raven  I  bark  and  blacken  innumerable. 

Blacken  round  the  Roman  carrion,  make  the  carcase  a  skeleton. 

Kite  and  kestrel,  wolf  and  wolf  kin,  from  the  wilderness,  wallow  in  it, 

Til!  the  face  of  IVd  l«  brighten'd,  Taranis  Ik;  propitiated. 

I-f>  their  colony  half-dofendeti  !  lo  their  colony,  Camulmliine  I 

There  the  honle  of  Roman  robl>ers  mock  at  a  barbarous  adversary. 

Th'-rc  the  hive  of  Roman  Ibrs  worship  an  emperor-idiot. 

*»uch  l*  Rome,  and  this  her  deity  :  hear  it,  Spirit  of  Cassivclaun  ! 

•  Hear  it,  Goils  !  the  Gods  have  heanl  it,  O  Icenian,  O  Coritanian  ! 
I)«»ul't  not  ye  the  Go<ls  have  answer'd,  Catieuchlanian,  Trincjlant. 
The-e  ha>e  told  us  all  their  anger  in  miraculous  uttemnces, 
Thunder,  a  tlying  fire  in  he.iven,  a  inurniur  hcartl  aerially, 
I'hantom  sound  of  bhms  flescendinj;,  nioan  of  an  enemy  massacred, 
I'hantom  wail  of  women  and  children,  multitudinous  agonies. 
lil'Hidily  flowM  the  Tamesa  rolling  phantom  lKMiic>>  of  horses  and  men  ; 
Then  a  phantom  colony  smoulder'd  on  the  rcllucnt  estuary  ; 

I^^tly  yonder  yester-even,  sud<lenly  giddily  tottiring  — 

There  Has  one  who  watch'd  ami  told  me-  down  their  statue  of  Vicloiy  fell. 

I-o  their  precious  Roman  Ixantling,  lo  the  colony  C.imuhxluno, 

Sh.ill  v^e  leach  it  a  Roman  lesson?  shall  we  care  to  l)e  pitiful  ? 

bhall  we  deal  with  it  as  an  infant  ?  shall  we  dandle  it  amorously  ? 

•  Hear  Iceni.m,  Catieuchlanian,  hear  Coritanian,  TrinoKant  ! 
While  I  roved  aliout  the  forest,  long  an<l  bitterly  meditating, 
There  I  hcanl  them  in  the  darkness,  at  the  mystical  ceremony, 
l/*rf^ly  rolled  in  flying  raiment,  sang  the  terriMe  pr<»phctesscs, 
**  Fear  m*t,  isle  of  blowing  woixlland,  isle  of  silvery  parapets  ! 
Th**'  the  Roman  eagle  sha<low  thee,  th<«'  the  gathering  enemy  narrow  thee. 
Thou  shall  wax  an<l  he  shall  <lv\ indie,  thou  shall  Ik*  the  niighty  one  yet  ! 
Thine  the  lilierty,  thine  the  glory,  thine  the  <leeds  to  Ih:  celebrated, 

T  R 


k 


Thin'-  '.he  myri.iil-Tollii^  ocein,  lif;hl  and  shadow  ilUmiublc, 
Thinv  ihi'  l.imU  orilSlil^  saiiiniei,  maDy-bltHsoming  PaiadbH, 
ThiiiL-  itic  \>Ath  anil  thine  ihe  Soulh  and  thine  Ihe  battle-thunder  oT  Gcni. 
Sii  l)it.-y  chantcil :  hovr  >^hatl  Britain  light  upon  auguries  happier? 

So  the)-  chanleit  in  ihe  darkness,  and  there  comelh  a  vielorj-  now. 

'l(e:ir  Ik^i'm^tn,  (.'alieuchlinian,  hear  Coritanian,  Trinobanl  ! 
Me  the  wife  iif  rich  rraii'ilagus,  me  Ihe  lover  of  liberty, 
Me  they  ^ciit-^i  anil  me  ihey  Inrtured,  me  ihey  lash'd  and  humiliated, 
Me  the  s)H>n  of  ribald  Velcraiu,  mine  of  ruHian  violators  ! 
See  ihey  -it,  Ihey  hide  their  face*,  miserahle  in  ignominy  ! 
\Vherefi>rc  in  me  Inirns  an  an)^r,  not  l>y  Mood  lo  be  satiated. 
Lii  the  pil.iiii.**  and  (he  temple,  lo  the  volony  Camulodiine  I 
There  ihcj-  mini,  and  iheni-e  they  wasied  all  the  Honrishing  terrilOIT, 
Thither  at  iheit  uill  they  haleil  the  j-rllow-ringleled  Etritone^ — 
ni<».Ii1y,  I'loodily  fall  the  liaitle-axe,  uneihausled,  inexorable. 
Sho'Jl  Iceni.in,  Caiii'Ut'hlanLin,  shout  Conlanian,  Tiinobanl, 
Till  the  vii^iim  hear  wilhin  and  yearn  lo  hurry  precipitously 
l.iku'  ihi-  k-.if  in  a  roaring  whirlwind,  like  ihe  smoke  in  a  hnrricanc  whiii'd 
1/1  the  C'liinr.  Ihere  the)'  rinteil  in  the  city  of  Cunol«line  ! 
Theii!  thi'v  di.ink  in  cu|is  oreniemid,  there  at  tables  of  ebony  lay, 
Ktilling  i>n  iheir  [nirjile  courhcs  in  Ihcir  tender  cfleminacy. 
'riiere  thty  dwelt  ami  there  they  riutod  ;  there— there— ihey  dwell  no  ma 
Hur-t  ihi'  gali-i,  anil  hurn  the  palacei.  break  the  works  of  the  statBoiy, 
T.ik<.-  iho  h^nrv  K..iiiin  head  and  shatter  it,  hold  it  abominable. 
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IN  QUANTITY. 

ON  TRANSLATIONS  OF  HOMER. 

Hexawuters  and  Pentameters, 

These  lame  hexameters  the  strong-wing'd  music  of  Homer  ! 

No — but  a  most  burlesque  barbarous  experiment. 
When  was  a  harsher  sound  ever  heard,  ye  Muses,  in  England? 

When  did  a  frog  coarser  croak  upon  our  I  lelicon  ? 
Hexameters  no  worse  than  daring  Germany  gave  us, 

Barbarous  experiment,  barbarous  hexameters. 


MILTON. 

Ahaus. 

r.HTV-MOUTH'D  inventor  of  har- 

in«^«nics 
I'd  to  sing  of  Time  or  Eternity, 
1-Kifte<i  organ-voice  of  England, 
*lilton,  a  name  to  resound  for  ages  ; 
:  Titan  angels  Gabriel,  Abdiel, 
1  fr .  im  J  eho  vah'  s  gt  )rgeou  s  armou  rics , 
ur,  as  the  (Ivtp-donuMl  empyrean 
vingx  ti»  thf  f"  ar  <'f  an  an^d  on»>et  -  - 
•her  .ill  th.it  Uiwery  loneliness, 
r«»'>k'«i  of  Kdt-n  m.^/ily  murmuring, 
!  M<w»m  profuse  and  cedar  arches 
"h.irm,  x»»  a  wand-.-rer  out  in  ocean, 

v-»inc  refuli^ont  <»unset  of  India 
1^  o'er  a  ri<  h  ainl<r<»^ial  rirean  isle, 
i   crimM.»n-huctl   the   stately   palni- 

w«>"xls 
^ia-jfr  in  «Mlorous  heights  of  even. 

//■//./ .  tsy'/tihus, 

chor»j>  c»f  intiftlent  reviewers, 

r.'jM*-.  ind'.lrnt  reviewers, 

1  roine  to  the  test,  a  tiny  jx»eni 
nii-^i-eil  in  a  metre  of  Catullus, 

iuan:ity,  careful  of  my  mt»tion, 
•iv-  ^k.itcr  on  ice  that  hardly  l)ear> 

him, 

fr.il  unawares  liefore  the  jxjople, 
'C  laughter  in  indolent  reviewers, 
i  I  fliiunder  awhile  without  a  tumble 
thu  mctrification  of  Catullus, 
fchottkl  speaik  to  me  not  without  a 

wekxime, 

'  Or. 


All  that  chorus  of  indolent  reviewers. 
Hard,  hard,  hard  is  it,  only  not  to  tumble, 
So  fantastical  is  the  dainty  metre. 
Wherefore   slight    me    not    wholly,    nor 

believe  me 
Too  presumptuous,  indolent  reviewers. 
O  blatant  Magazines,  regard  mc  rather — 
Since  I   blush   to  belaud  myself  a  mo- 
ment— 
As  some  rare  little  rose,  a  piece  of  inmost 
Horticultural  art,  or  half  co<juette-like 
Maiden,  not  to  be  greeted  unl)enignly. 

SPECIMEN  OF  A  TRANSLA- 
TION OF  THE  ILIAD  IN 
BLANK  VERSE. 

So    Hector   spake  ;    the   Trojans   roar'd 

applause  ; 
Then   loosed   llieir  sweating  horses  from 

the  yoke, 
.\ntl  eaili   l>cside  liis  chariot    l)Ound   his 

o\Nn  ; 
And  (txtn  from  the  city,  and  go<HlIy  sheep 
In  haste  they  drove,  and  honey-hearted 

wine 
And  bread  from  out  the  houses  brought, 

and  heap'd 
Their  flrew<K)d,  and  the  \\in<ls  fr<mi  off 

the  plain 
RollM  tlie  rich  vai>our  far  into  tlie  heaven. 
And   these  all  night   ujxm  the   bridge*  of 

w.ir 
.^at  glorj'in^j  ;    many  a  fire  Inrfore  them 

bl.izeil  : 
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THE  WINDOW. 


As  when  in  heaven  the  stars  about  the 

moon 
Look  beautiful,  when  all  the  winds  are 

laid, 
And  every  height  comes  out,  and  jutting 

peak 
And  valley,  and  the  immeasurable  heavens 
Break  open  to  their  highest,  and  all  the 

stars 
Shine,  and  the  Shepherd  gladdens  in  his 

heart : 


So  many  a  fire  between  the  ships  oi 

stream 
Of  Xanthus  blazed  before  the  tovend 

Troy, 
A  thousand  on  the  plain  ;  and  doK  If 

each 
Sat  fifty  in  the  blaze  of  burning  fiie ; 
And  eating   hoary  grain  and  pulse  ^ 

steeds, 
Fixt  by  their  cars,  waited  the  golda 

dawn.  JHad  VIII.  542-561. 


THE     WINDOW; 

OR,  THE  SONG  OF  THE  WRENS. 

Four  years  ago  Mr.  Sullivan  requested  me  to  write  a  litde  song-cycle,  German  faAW^  fcr  In  to 
exercise  his  art  upon.  He  had  been  very  successful  in  setting  such  old  songs  as  '  Orpheos  wtttii 
hue,'  and  I  drest  up  for  him,  partly  in  the  old  style,  a  puppet,  whose  almost  only  merit  is^  pci^BPt 
that  it  can  dance  to  Mr.  Sullivan's  instrument.  I  am  sorry  that  my  four-year-old  puppet  dbodi  ; 
tiave  to  d.ince  at  all  in  the  dark  shadow  of  these  days  ;  but  the  music  is  now  completed,  aadlM 
bound  by  my  promise.  ' 

December^  1870.  A.  Tikktsox 

THE  WINDOW. 


ON  THE  HILL. 

The  lights  and  shadows  fly  ! 
Yonder  it  brightens  and  darkens  down 
on  the  plain. 
A  jewel,  a  jewel  dear  to  a  lover's  eye  I 
Oh  is  it  the  brook,  or  a  pool,  or  her 
window  pane. 
When    the   winds   are    up   in   the 
morning  ? 

Clouds  that  are  racing  alxjvc. 
And   winds  and  lights  and  shadows  that 
cannot  be  still, 
All  running  on  one  way  to  the  home 
of  my  love, 
You  are  all  running  on,  and  I  stand  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill. 
And  the  winds  are  up  in  the  morning ! 

Follow,  follow  the  chase  ! 
And  my  thoughts    are  as  quick  and  as 

quick,  ever  on,  on,  on. 
O  lights,  are  you  flying  over  her  sweet 

little  face  ? 


And   my  heart  is  there  before  yoa  iR 
come,  and  gone. 
When    the   winds    are  up  in  the 
morning  I 

Follow  them  down  the  slope  I 
And  I  follow  them  down  to  the  wisdov* 
pane  of  my  dear. 
And    it   brightens    and   darkens  and 
brightens  like  my  hope. 
And  it  darkens  and  brightens  and  darkeos 
like  my  fear. 
And    the    winds    are    np    in  the 
morning. 

AT  THE  WINDOW. 

Vine,  vine  and  eglantine. 
Clasp  her  window,  trail  and  twine! 
Rose,  rose  and  clematis, 
Trail  and  twine  and  clasp  and  kiss, 
Kiss,  kiss  ;  and  make  her  a  bower 
AH  of  flowers,  and  drop  me  a  Bower, 
Drop  me  a  flower. 


THE  WINDOW, 
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rln«  and  eglantine, 
t  a  flower,  a  flower,  be  mine  ? 
ruse  and  clematis, 
ne  a  flower,  a  flower,  to  kiss, 
iiss — and  out  of  her  bower 
of  flowers,  a  flower,  a  flower, 
DropC,  a  flower. 

GONE. 

I  the  end  of  the  year, 
d  the  light  gone  with  her,  and 
fl  me  in  shadow  here  ! 
Gone — flitted  away, 
ic  stars  from  the  night  and  the 
in  from  the  day  ! 
d  a  doad  in  my  heart,  and  a 
orm  in  the  air  ! 

)  the  cast  or  the  west,  flitted  I 
K>w  not  where  ! 
the  south  is  a  flash  and  a  groan  : 
le  is  there  !  she  is  there  ! 

WINTER. 

i>  here, 
is  <lear, 
K  arc  scar, 
1  urn  clear, 
i-!  here 
'It ten  ihc  heel  of  the  going  year. 

:,  Lite  ! 

jj)  away  from  the  light 

%ko<*l -louse,    and    the   plump 
-rmouic, 

*es  are  stilPd,  and  the  flics  arc 
IIM, 
Nite  far  into  the  heart  of  the 

Tt«>  mine. 

.  l»itc  ! 

!•»  arc  .ill  the  soarcr, 
>  all  the  dearer, 
are  all  the  clearer, 
\  !>  all  the  nearer, 

bitten   into  the  heart   of   the 
rth, 
ito  mine. 


SPRING. 

Birds'  love  and  birds'  song 

Flying  here  and  there. 
Birds'  song  and  birds'  love, 

And  you  with  gold  for  hair ! 
Birds'  song  and  birds'  love. 

Passing  with  the  weather, 
Men's  song  and  men's  love. 

To  love  once  and  for  ever. 

Men's  love  and  birds'  love. 

And  women's  love  and  men's  I 
And  you  my  wren  with  a  crown  of  gold. 

You  my  queen  of  the  wrens  ! 
You  the  queen  of  the  wrens — 

We'll  be  birds  of  a  feather, 
I'll  be  King  of  the  Queen  of  the  wrens. 

And  all  in  a  nest  together. 

THE  LETTER. 

Where  is  another  sweet  as  my  sweet. 
Fine  of  the  fine,  and  shy  of  the  shy  ? 

Fine  little  hands,  fine  little  feet — 
Dewy  blue  eye. 

Shall  I  write  to  her  ?  shall  I  go  ? 
Ask  her  to  marry  me  by  and  l)y  ? 

Somebody  said  that  she'd  say  no  ; 
Somebody  knows  that  she'll  say  ay  ! 

Ay  or  no,  if  ask'd  to  her  face  ? 

Ay  or  no,  from  shy  of  the  shy  ? 
Go,  little  letter,  apace,  apace. 

Fly  ; 
Fly  to  the  light  in  the  valley  Ixilow — 

Tell  my  wish  to  her  dewy  blue  eye  : 
Sonicbotly  said  that  she'd  say  no  ; 

Somebody  knows  that  she'll  say  ay  ! 

NO  ANSWKR. 

The  mist  and  the  rain,  the  mist  and  the 
rain  ! 

Is  it  ay  or  no  ?  is  it  ay  or  no? 
An<l  never  a  glimpse  of  her  window  pane  ! 

And  1  niny  die  but  the  grass  will  grow. 
And  the  grass  will  grow  when  1  am  gone, 
And  the  >vet  west  wind  and   the  world 

will  go  on. 
Ay  is  the  song  of  the  wedded  spheres, 

No  is  trouble  and  cloud  and  storm, 


THE  WlltDOW. 


Aj  is  life  foi  a  hoDdred  yeaxs. 

No  will  jiush  me  down  lo  llic  worm, 
And  when  1  am  there  and  dead  and  gone. 
The  wel  west  wind  and  the  world  wil 


Tlie  wind  and  the  wel,  the  wind  and  the 
Wel  west  wind  how  yon  blow,  yon 


a  line  from  my  laiiy  )■«  '. 


Winiis  oie  loud  and  you  are  dumb, 
Take  my  love,  for  lore  will  come, 

Ix)vc  will  come  bnl  once  a  life. 
Winds  arc  loud  and  winds  will  pass  I 
Spring  h  here  with  leaf  and  grasa  : 

I'ake  my  love  an<l  \x  my  wile. 
Aflcr-Uivi's  of  maids  and  men 
Are  but  dnintic?  dre^t  ;i(pin  : 


Look,  look,  how  be  fliu. 

The  Aie-ciown'd   king  of  Ac 

from  oot  of  the  {nne  I 

Look  how  they  tumble  the  bkMi 

mad  lillle  tits! 

■Cuck-ooi   Cuck-oo!'  wasere 

so  &ne7 

WTiy? 
For  it's  cosy  to  And  a  rhyme 
O  merry  the  linnet  and  dove. 
And  swallow  and  spairow  ind  I 
and  have  yom  desire  ! 
O  merry  my  heart,  yon  bare  got 
ivings  o(  love, 
And  flit  like  the  king  of  the  wn 

Why? 
For  it's  By  ay,  ay  ay. 


IN  MEMOR/AM, 


l*tit.  so  low  in  the  vale 

Vuu  da>h  and  lighten  afar, 

<*r  t!ii>  t>  the  golden  niMming  of  love. 

Ami  jrou  are  his  morning  star. 
lath,  I  am  coming,  I  come, 

Br  mcaduw  and  stile  and  wood, 
3b.  lighten  into  mj  eyes  and  my  heart, 

intu  my  heart  and  my  blood  ! 


Heart,  are  you  great  enough 
For  a  love  that  never  tires? 

O  heart,  are  you  great  enough  for  lo 
I  have  heard  of  thorns  and  briers. 

Over  the  thorns  and  briers, 
i       Over  the  meadows  and  stiles. 

Over  the  world  to  the  end  of  it 
Flash  for  a  million  miles. 


IN    MEMORIAM    A.   H.  H 


OBIIT  MDCCCXXXIII. 


ST&n>r;  Son  of  God,  immortal  Love, 
WhiHn  we,  that  have  not  seen  thy 

face. 
Ity  faith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace, 

bciKv:n^  where  we  cannot  prove  ; 

T}i.r>'  .trc  these  orljs  of  light  and  shade  ; 

I  S'Hi  madest  Life  in  man  and  bmtc ; 

riiou  niadest  I>eath ;  an<l  lu,  thy  foot 
>>  ':  the  skull  which  thou  hast  made. 

.  «!•!  not  leave  us  in  the  duM  : 
1^1 -u   inadcst   man,   he   knows   not 

1»^v, 

Mr  t?iink«  he  was  not  made  to  die  ; 

\'.\  ':»•  u  )\\<  made  him  :  thou  art  ju^t. 

1*':  ^.Tme>t  human  and  divine, 

1  he  highest,  holiest  manhiMxI,  thou  : 
<  "jr  wilU  are   ours   ^'^  know  not 
hiw  ; 
O.r  %\\U  are  ours,  to  make  them  thine. 

••jf  I.:ilr  cyotoms  have  their  day  ; 

Th  •  y  h.i\e  their  day  and  cca-^e  to  lie  : 
Ihr-y  are  Init  broken  lights  of  thee. 
^S'A  rh*  ''J.  O  L'lrd,  art  m<irc  than  they. 

^V;  ha%x  Vmt  faith  :  we  cannot  know  ; 
Y'^x  knowlcfige  is  of  thmgs  we  sec  : 
And  yet  we  trust  it  comes  from  thtc, 

A  'ram  in  darkness :  let  it  grow. 

Ijti  km^wledge  grow  from  more  to  nioro. 

Itat  more  of  reverence  in  ns  dwrll  ; 

That  mind  and  toul,  according  well. 
Miy  make  one  mosac  as  before. 


But  vaster.      We  are  fools  and  slight 
\Vc  mock  thee  when  we  do  not  fe 
Hut  help  thy  fitoli^h  ones  to  I>eai 

Help  thy  vain  worlds  to  l)ear  thy  ligh 

Forgive  what  secm'd  my  sin  in  me  ; 

What  M.»emM  my  worth  since 
began  ; 

For  merit  livc^  from  man  to  man, 
And  nt>t  fr«»m  man,  O  Lord,  to  thee. 

Fi.»rgi\e  my  grief  f«.)r  one  removed. 

Thy  iTcaturo,  whom  I  Ujxind  >o  fa: 
I  I  lru>l  he  liven  in  thtr,  and  there 

I  fintl  him  worthier  to  l>e  I».»ved. 


.   l'"«»rgi\e  these  uild  and  \*nn<Ierinj;  cries 
;  Confusions  <»f  a  wnMe<l  youth  ; 

Fori,'ive  them  w  here  they  fail  in  trutl 
And  in  thy  wi»<k»m  make  me  wise. 

1845^ 

I. 

I  irEi  D  it  truth,  with  him  who  sings 
To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  t»»nes 
Tliaf  v.v  :\  inayriseon>tei'pinj^-stone 

<  M'  their  dea«l  M-lves  to  hij^Iier  thinj^s. 

Hut  uho  sludl  s€>  foieiMst  flie  years 

Ant!  tiinl  in  Iosn  a  ^.lin  ti.»  match  ? 
Or  rea<  h  a  hand  thro'  time  to  catcl 

The  far-(»flr  interest  of  teai^  .-> 

Ix'l  I^»verlnsp  (Irief  lest  lK»ih  Ik*  drown *«' 
Let  daikn*  s>,  keep  hei  raven  ^loss 
Ah,  sweeter  to  l>e  drunk  with  los- 

To  dance  with  tleath,  to  l>eal  the  groun 
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TliSQ  Ihit  the  victor  tioon  shoDld  s 
The  Imig  result  of  love,  unci  boast, 
'  Behold  the  man  that  lored  and  Iml, 

But  all  he  was  if  overworn." 


Old  Yev,  which  graspesi  at  the  stnnes 
That  name  the  undcr-ljing  dead, 
Thjr  fibres  net  ihc  dteunlesa  head. 

Thy  rools  are  wrapt  abaul  the  bones. 

The  seasons  bring  the  Bower  again. 

And  bring  the  firstling  lo  Ihe  flock  ; 
And  in  Ihe  dask  of  thee,  the  cluck 

Beats  oat  the  little  lives  of  men. 

O  not  for  thee  the  glow,  the  bloom. 
Who  changesl  not  in  any  gale, 
Nor  biandiog  Gummei  sons  avail 

To  touch  thy  thousand  years  of  gloom  : 

And  gazing  on  thee,  sullen  tree. 

Sick  for  thy  stubborn  lianlihoixl, 
I  seem  to  fail  froiD  oul  my  blood 

And  grow  iacorpatate  into  ihce. 


O  haul,  haw  fanes  it  mritli  thee  no*. 
That  thou  sbould'it  &il  Erogi  li 

Who  scarcely  dwst  l«  inqoiR, 
■What  is  it  makes  me  beat  so  low}' 

Something  it  is  wluch  tlioa  hail  bnt. 
Some  pleasure  from  thine  early  jo 
Break,  tliou  deep  Tase  of  tUEl 

That  grief  halh  shaken  into  fiost  1 

Such  clouds  of  oameles  lifable  eresa 
All  night  Idow  the  darken'd  kjh 
With  morning  wakes  the  wiQ,  ii 

*  Thou  shalt  not  be  the  fmil  of  hiB.' 


I  wmellmes  hold  it  hall  a  an 

To  jnil  in  words  the  grief  I  fed  \ 
For  words,  like  Nature,  half  rerc 

And  half  conceal  the  Soul  within. 


Itiit.  fnr  the  imrjUH 
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0  Bocber,  pnying  God  will  save 

Thy   sailor,  —  while    thy   head    is 

bow'd. 
His  beary •shotted  hammock -shroud 

Drops  in  his  vast  and  wandering  grave. 

Ve  know  no  more  than  I  who  wrought 
At  that  last  hour  to  please  him  well ; 
Who  mused  on  all  I  had  to  tell. 

And  something  written,    something 
thought ; 

Eipecting  still  his  advent  home  ; 
And  ever  met  him  on  his  way 
With  wishes,  thinking,  •  here  to-day,* 

Ot  *  here  to-noorrow  will  he  come.* 

0  somewhere,  meek,  unconscious  dove, 

That  sittest  ranging  golden  hair  ; 
And  glad  to  find  thyself  so  fair, 
I'or  diiki,  that  waitest  for  thy  love  ! 

Fcf  BOW  1»CT  father's  chimney  glows 
In  c\|ic\*tali*»n  of  a  guest  ; 
A-.'i  thinking   *  this  will  please  him 

\«: 

>'c  iiKcs  a  rilxind  or  a  rose  ; 

^  r  Kc  will  sec  them  on  to-night  ; 

An  1  with  the  thought  her  colour 
1-urns  ; 

\vA,  h.iMn*^  left  the  gl.i.^s,  she  turns 
"k:c  ti.  re  to  <et  a  ringlet  right  ; 

\'\  tv.jn  when  she  tumM,  the  curse 
n  -i  fnllen,  and  her  future  I^ord 
Wii  drnvknM  in  passing   thro'   the 

f  r1. 

1  »T  fc.:I!'<i  in  falling  from  his  horse. 

"'  %\.\\  to  her  sKill  l>e  the  end  ? 

Ari-l  Kih.it  to  me  rem.iins  of  good  ? 

To  her.  |«tr|»etu.il  nuii<lcnh<KMl, 
\Tf\  aiu«»  me  no  second  friend. 

VII. 

jrw  K'.u<,  !.y  which  oncc  more  I  st.ind 
Here  in  the  long  unlovely  street, 
I>c»rr&,  where  my  heart  was  used  tn 
lieat 

>  qvkkly,  waiting  for  a  hand, 


A  hand  that  can  be  clasp*d  no  more — 
Behold  me,  for  I  caimot  sleep. 
And  like  a  guilty  thing  I  creep 

At  earliest  morning  to  the  door. 

He  is  not  here  ;  but  far  away 

The  noise  of  life  begins  again. 
And  ghastly  thro*  the  drizzling  rain 

On  the  bald  street  breaks  the  blank  day. 

VIII. 

A  happy  lover  who  has  come 

To  look  on  her  that  loves  him  well. 
Who  'lights  and  rings  the  gateway 
bell, 

And  learns  her  gone  and  far  from  home ; 

He  saddens,  all  the  magic  light 

Dies  off  at  oncc  from  bower  and  hall* 
And  all  the  place  is  dark,  and  all 

The  chambers  emptied  of  delight  : 

So  find  I  every  pleasant  spot 

In  which  we  two  were  wont  to  meet, 
The  field,  thechaml)er  and  the  street, 

For  all  is  dark  where  thou  art  not. 

Vet  as  that  other,  wandering  there 

In  those  deserted  walks,  may  find 
A  flower  l>eat  with  rain  and  wind, 

Which  oncc  she  foster'd  up  with  care  ; 

So  seems  it  in  my  deep  regret, 

0  my  forsaken  heart,  with  thee 
And  this  poor  flower  of  iH)esy 

Which  little  cared  for  fades  not  yet. 

But  since  it  plcase<l  a  v.inishM  eye, 

1  j;o  to  plant  it  on  his  tomb, 
That  if  it  can  it  there  may  bloom. 

Or  dying,  there  at  least  may  die. 

IX. 

I  air  shi|>,  that  from  llic  Italian  shore 
Sailot  the  i»lari<l  ocean -plains 
W  ith  my  Io>l  Arihur'.s  loved  remains. 

Spread  thy  full  wings,  and  waft  him  o'er. 

So  draw  him  home  to  those  that  mourn 
In  vain  ;  a  favourable  s|)eed 
Kuflle  thy  mirror'd  mast,  and  lead 

Thro'  prosperous  floods  his  holy  uriL 
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All  nighl  oo  radet  nir  peqilex 

Tliyslidingkcc],  liJl  I%iisphoi,  biiglil 
As  OUT  pure  love,  Ihro'  early  l^jht 

Shall  gliimiifr  on  ihe  dewy  iledu. 

Sphere  nil  your  lighU  orounj,  abavc  ; 
Sleep,    gL'nlle  heavcDi.   befoie   ihe 

Sleep,  gentle  M  mils,  u  he  sleeps  noi*, 
My  friend,  the  lirothei  of  my  love  ; 
My  Arthur,  whom  I  shall  do(  wc 

Till  >U  my  wiilow'd  race  lic  tun  j 
Dear  is  the  molher  lo  the  sua. 
Mote  than  my  brothers  are  lo  me. 


Cslai  giod  slill  light  cm  yoa  great  |dui 
Thai    sweeps   with    all    its   unn 


Cnlm  and  deep  pc*ee  in  ikis  vide  ik. 
These  lexresltuireddcfilallKb 
AikI  in  my  beui,  if  caln  U  ill, 

Ifiuiy  valm,  a  calm  ilnpBiri 


I  heat  the  noise  abuul  thy  keel : 

I  hear  Ihe  bell  strucit  in  Ihe  nl^l : 
1  see  the  cabin-window  farisht ; 

1  see  the  sailor  at  the  wheel. 

Thon  bring'st  the  sailor  to  his  wife. 

Aod  lovell'd  men  Irom  foieign  lands : 
o  Irembtii^  hands ; 


The  wild  pulsation  or  her  wh^i 
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»  a  l«iBSS  for  ever  new, 
where  heart  on  heart  reposctl ; 
khere  warm  hands  have  prest 
cl<k»e<l, 
I  lie  silent  too. 

>  the  comrade  of  my  choice, 
ful  thought,  a  life  rcmoveil, 
:man-heartctl  ni.in  I  loved, 
>t  a  breathing  voice. 

,  and  teach  me,  many  years, 

^t  suffer  in  a  dream  ; 

'W  so  slr.ingc  do  these  things 

ave  leisure  for  their  tears  ; 

lime  to  rise  on  wing, 

bncc  alKMit  the  approaching 

'  thc-y  l»n)Ught  but  merchants' 

i;  iKiiihen  that  they  bring. 

XIV. 

Id  brin;;  mo  this  rciH>rt, 

th  'U   Ikv1>i  touch'd   the  land 

vM.nl  down  unto  llic  quay, 
?h«c  lying  in  the  |K)rl  ; 

-ij,  muffled  round  with  w<ks 
!  -  c  tV.y  jia'-scnjjcrs  in  rank 
stepping    lit;htly    down    the 


V^tV>--X4.**^ 


XV. 


«>• 


1 


:  Inj;  unto  th«>M:  tl.cy  know  ; 

"  with  thc>io  sliiiul*!  come 
i-ii  I  lM-!d  as  li.ilf-livinc  ; 
1  -inkc  .1  sudden  hind  in  mine, 
*h«ms.ind  things  of  h(mie  ; 

Id  tell  him  all  my  pain, 
.»w  my  life  had  dronp'd  of  late, 
n  should  sorrow  o'er  my  state 
1  wluit  {(OsscvjM  my  brain  ; 

».-i\td  n«»  touch  of  change, 
:r  '.f  di-atli  in  all  his  frame, 
•.md  him  .dl  in  all  the  saiOv, 
It  feel  It  to  be  strange- 


To-night  the  winds  l)egin  to  rise 

And  roar  from  yonder  dropping  day  : 
The  last  red  leaf  is  whirl'd  away. 

The  rooks  are  blown  about  the  skies ; 

The  forest  crack'd,  the  waters  curl'd. 
The  cattle  huddled  on  the  lea  ; 
And  wildly  dash'd  on  tower  and  tree 

The  sunbeam  strikes  along  the  world  : 

And  but  for  fancies,  which  aver 

That  all  thy  motions  gently  pass 
Athwart  a  plane  of  molten  glass, 

I  scarce  could  brook  the  strain  and  stir 

lliat  makes  the  Iwrren  branches  loud  ; 
And  but  for  fear  it  is  not  so. 
The  wild  unrest  that  lives  in  woe 

Would  dole  and  pore  on  yonder  cloud 

That  rises  upward  always  higher, 

And  onward  tlragsalalK)uring  breast, 
iVnd  topples  round  the  dreary  west, 

A  looming  kistion  fringed  with  fire. 


XVI. 


C 


V 


What  words  are  the.->o  have  fall'n  from  me? 

Can  calm  despair  .and,  wlid-uncc&t 

Be  tenants  of  a  single  breast*    . 

Or  Mjr'rbvv  siTCh  fl  cTia'nj;ermg  l)c  ? 

Or  d«>th  she  <»nly  seem  to  take 

The  touch  of  chanj^e  in  calmorstorir. , 
lUil  knows  no  more  of  tiansient  form 

In  her  dee[)  self,  than  some  <iead  lake 

That  holds  ihe  shadow  »»f  a  Inik 

liun^  in  the  sha<l<»w  i>f  a  heaven? 
C)r  has  the  sIlkK,  m.  harshly  j;iven, 

Confused  me  like  the  uidi.i|)j»y  bark 

That  strikes  by  ni^ht  a  rraj'.i,7  shelf, 

And  staj^i^JTs  Mindly  ete  she  sink? 
And  stunn'd  n>e  fioiu  my  jwwer  to 
think 

An<l  all  my  kn«»wle<l^e  of  myself; 

Antl  made  me  that  <U'lirious  man 

Wh«»sc  f:;nry  fus4-'»  «)ld  and  new, 
And  tlidu-s  into  false  an»l  true. 

And  mingle:>  all  without  a  plan  ? 
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Thou  earnest ,  much  wept  for :  such  ibreeie 
Compdl'd  Ihy  canvis,  and  nij  prayer 
Was  35  the  whispei  of  an  air 

To  btealhe  thee  over  \aae\y  seas. 

For  I  in  spirit  saw  thee  more 

Thto'  circles  nf  the  bounding  sky, 
Wecl:  afier  week  :  the  days  go  by  : 

Conic  quick,  thoa  lirtngat  all  I  love, 

Henceforth,  wherevei  Ihoo  may'it  foCUK, 
My  blessing,  like  a  line  of  light, 
Is  on  the  valers  day  and  night. 

And  like  a  beacon  goards  thee  home. 

So  may  whatever  tempest  mars 

Mid-oceaD.  spare  thec,  sacped  lark  ; 
And  bdmy  drops  in  Bainmer  dark 

Slide  from  the  bosom  oT  the  stars. 

So  kind  no  office  hath  been  done. 

Such  precious  relics  broii^l  by  ihcc  ; 
The  dust  of  him  I  shall  not  sec 

Till  al!  my  widow 'd  race  be  ma 


There  tvice  a  day  the  Seneni  Ok ; 
The  silt  sea-valei  poa^  by, 
And  hu^es  half  the  bnblilii^  W; 

i\Dd  malce>  a  sUencc  in  the  hills. 

The  Wye  is  hush'd  not  moved  alo^ 
And  hush'd  my  deepest  grirf  of : 
When  till'd  with  Icare  that  (ai 


The  tide  flows  down,  the  wate  a^b 
Is  vocal  in  its  wooded  villi ; 
My  deeper  ai^ish  olio  Uls. 

And  I  can  ipcak  a  litllc  Ukd. 
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sing  to  him  that  rests  below. 

And,  since  the  grasses  round  me  wave, 
I  take  the  grasses  of  the  grave, 

Vnd  make  them  pipes  whereon  to  blow. 

rhe  traveller  hears  me  now  and  then, 
And  sometimes  harshly  will  he  speak : 
*This  fellow  would  make  weakness 
weak. 

And  melt  the  waxen  hearts  of  men.* 

Another  answers,  '  Let  him  be, 

He  loves  to  make  parade  of  pain, 
That  with  his  piping  he  may  gain 

The  praise  that  comes  to  constancy.' 

A  third  is  wroth  :  *  Is  this  an  hour 
For  private  sorrow's  barren  song, 
\SI3en  more  and  more  the  people 
throng 

The  chairs  and  thrones  of  civil  j)owcr  ? 

'A  time  to  sicken  and  to  swoon, 

\N'hen  Science  reaches  forth  her  arms 
To  feel  from  world  to  world,  and 
charms 

Her  secret  from  the  latest  moon  ?' 

Behold,  ye  speak  an  idle  thing : 
Ye  never  knew  the  sacred  dust : 
I  do  but  sing  because  I  must. 

And  pipe  but  as  the  linnets  sing : 

And  one  is  glad  ;  her  note  is  gay, 

For  now  her  little  ones  have  ranged  ; 
And  one  is  sad ;  her  note  is  changed, 

liecause  her  brood  is  stol'n  away. 

XXII. 

The  path  by  which  we  twain  did  go, 
)A1iich  led  by  tracts  that  pleased  us 

well, 
Thro'  four  sweet  years  arose  and  fell, 

f^rom  flower  to  flower,  from  snow  to  snow : 

And  we  with  singing  cheer'd  the  way. 
And,  crown'd  with  all    the  season 

lent, 
From  April  on  to  April  went, 

^d  glad  at  heart  from  May  to  May : 


But  where  the  path  we  walk'd  began 
To  slant  the  fifth  autumnal  slope. 
As  we  descended  following  Hope, 

There  sat  the  Shadow  fcar'd  of  man  ; 

Who  broke  our  fair  companionship, 

And   spread   his   mantle  dark  and 

cold, 
And  wrapt  thee  formless  in  the  fold, 

And  duird  the  murmur  on  thy  lip. 

And  bore  thee  where  I  could  not  see 
Nor  follow,  tho'  I  walk  in  haste, 
And  think,  that  somewhere  in  the 
waste 

The  Shadow  sits  and  waits  for  me. 

XXIII. 

Now,  sometimes  in  my  sorrow  shut, 
Or  breaking  into  song  by  fits. 
Alone,  alone,  to  where  he  sits. 

The  Shadow  cloaked  from  head  to  foot, 

Who  keeps  the  keys  of  all  the  creeds, 
I  wander,  often  falling  lame. 
And  looking  back  to  whence  1  came. 

Or  on  to  where  the  pathway  leads ; 

And  crying.  How  changed  from  where  it 
ran 
Thro'  lands  where  not  a  leaf  was 

dumb ; 
But  all  the  lavish  hills  would  hum 
The  murmur  of  a  happy  Tan  : 

When  each  by  turns  was  guide  to  each, 
And  Fancy  light  from  Fancy  caught, 
And  Thought  leapt  out  to  wed  witli 
Thought 

Ere  Thought  could  wed  itself  with  Speech ; 

And  all  we  met  was  fair  and  good. 

And  all  was  good  that  Time  could 

bring. 
And  all  the  secret  of  the  Spring 

Moved  in  the  chambers  of  the  blood ; 

And  many  an  old  philosophy 

On  Argive  heights  divinely  sang. 
And  round  us  all  the  thicket  rang 

To  many  a  flute  of  Arcady. 
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And  was  (he  day  of  my  delight 
As  pure  will  perfecl  as  1  ray  ? 
The  vTTty  ioutce  and  fount  of  liny 

li  dasfa'd  with  wandering  iiles  of  night- 

If  all  wa*  good  and  fnir  wre  mcU 

This  cuth  hAd  been  the  Pandite 
It  never  look'd  la  hurasn  ryn 

Since  our  lint  Sun  .-in>s«  end  «cl. 

And  ii  it  thai  the  haie  of  grief 

Makes   liumeT  gladness   loon    si 

The  lownoi  of  the  presnt  stale, 
That  sets  the  past  in  this  relief? 

Or  thai  the  past  will  always  win 
A  glory  (Tom  its  Iwing  Gu  ; 
And  otb  into  the  perfect  sliu 

We  saw  not,  wlien  we  morcd  therein  ? 


I  know  that  (his  was  IJfc, 


Oil,  if  indeed  tbit  eye  Coresc 
Or  see  (m  Him  is  e»  befctel 
In  ntore  of  life  Irtie  lite  aa  dmR 

And  Love  the  indtffcreace  to  be, 

Then  might  I  And,  ere  yet  the  ■(*■ 
Breaks  hithd  otti  Iniliia  lea^ 
That   Shadow  wailing  with  Ik 
tep. 

To  shroud  me  from  mj  |in)|«i  ngtD. 


T^: 


\  envy  not  in  uiy  looodi 

The  captive  rad  oC  nohte  nctV 
The  linnet  bom  witfaia  IW  a 

riial  never  knew 

I  envy  not  (he  bcail  that  lalas 

Itis  license  in  the  Bcldof  llmr^ 
Unfclier'd  liy  the  seue  of  oiac, 

To  H'hoai  a  conscience  nevtS'  oako  i 
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■ar  I  slept  and  woke  with  pain, 
ilroo&t  wi<kh*d  no  more  to  wake, 
-kI  that  my  hold  on  life  would  break 
I  heard  those  bells  again  : 

7  mj  troubled  spirit  rule, 

jr  the}'  controlled  me  when  a  boy  ; 

Dey  bring  me  sorrow  touch*d  with 

rny  merry  bells  of  Vule. 

XXIX. 

3ch  compelling  cause  to  grieve 
(  d:ii]y  vexes  household  {)eace, 
id  chains  regret  to  his  decease, 
are  we  keep  our  Christ  nuis-eve  ; 

brlr^js  no  more  a  welcome  guest 
i  enrich  the  threshold  of  the  night 
ith  «hower*d  largess  of  Helight 
c  anil  song  and  game  and  jest  ? 

,  and  while  the  holly  boughs 

'.twine  llic  cold  liaptisnial  font, 

!.»•-•  '-no  Hfcath  nu>rc  for  Use  and 

\V..:.t. 

^ar  1  the  {K>rtal:»  of  the  house  ; 

•fr^  i.f  a  <lay  pf»ne  by, 

:jy  nur^-^,  loving  nothing  new  ; 

hy  sh'mld   ihcy  mi^s  their  yearly 

'iuc 

!;icir  time?     They  too  will  <lie. 

XXX. 

•nnMing  fingers  »li«l  we  weave 
'tc    holly     n»und     the    Christmas 
hearth  ; 

rimy  rl«iud  jx^sw-ssM  the  earth, 
ily  fell  our  Chri.stmxs-cvc. 

"!>]  fiastimes  in  the  hall 
c  5^in»l«*^»r«i,  making  vain  pretence 
F  '^lalne^^  mith  an  awful  sense 
mute  Shadow  watching  all. 

iseii :  the  winds  were  in  the  Ixjech  : 
e  h'-aid  them  sweep  the  winter 
bn<l ; 

n*]  in  a  circle  hand -in-hand 
St,  kxiking  each  at  each. 


Then  echo-like  our  voices  rang  ; 

We  sung,  tho*  every  eye  was  dim, 
A  merry  song  we  sang  with  him 

Last  year  :  imi)etuously  we  sang  : 

We  ceased  :  a  gentler  feeling  crept 
Upon  us  :  surely  rest  is  meet : 
*  They  rest,*  we  said,  *  their  sleep  is 
sweet,* 

And  silence  followed,  and  we  wept. 

Our  voices  took  a  higher  range  ; 

Once  more  we  sang  :  *  They  do  not 
die 

Nor  lose  their  mortal  sym|)athy. 
Nor  change  to  us,  although  they  change  ; 

*  Rapt  from  the  fickle  and  the  frail 

With  gather'd  power,  yet  the  same. 
Pierces  the  keen  seraphic  Hame 

From  orb  to  orb,  from  veil  to  veil.* 

Rise,  happy  mom,  rise,  holy  mom, 

Draw   forth   tlie  cheerful   clay  from 

night  : 
O  Father,  touch  the  east,  and  light 
The  light   that  shone   when    IIo|)e  \^as 
bom. 


V* 


XXXI. 


When  I-ifarus  left  his  chamel-cave, 

AmTlffTHTcTo  Mary's  lumsc  rcturnM, 
Was  this  den)an<lc<l     if  he  yearnM 

To  hear  her  weei)in^  by  liis  grave? 

*  Where  wert    tli«»u,   biother,   those  four 
days  ?' 
There  lives  no  record  of  reply, 
Whidi  telling  what  it  is  to  die 

Had  surely  adde<l  praise  to  praise. 

Frf)m  ever}'  house  the  neifil»lx)ur.>  met, 
The    streets   were   iillM   \^ith   jiiyfid 

srmnd, 
A  fiolemn  gla<lness  even  croun'd 

The  purple  brows  of  Olivet. 

lii'hold  a  man  rais<'<l  up  hy  Christ  ! 

The  rest  reniaincth  unrevr.il'i  ; 

lie  told  it  not  ;  or  something  sealM 
The  lii>s  of  that  Kvangeiist. 
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I  ler  eyra  nre  home!  of  silenl  prajer, 

Nor  other  thought  her  nund  admils 
liul,  he  was  dead,  .-md  Ihete  he  sits. 

And  be  IhU  brought  him  bndc  is  thete. 

Then  one  deep  love  cloth  supersede 
All  other,  when  liei  irdent  gaie 
Roves  Erom  Ihi;  living  brother '9  laci.'. 

AikI  rests  upon  the  life  indeed. 

All  subtle  tbougbl,  nil  cuiioot  feus. 

Home  down  by  glidnes  so  complelf , 
She  bows,  she  liathcs  the  Saviour's 
feel 
With  costly  spikenard  and  with  teura. 
Thrice   blest    whose    lives    are    faiilifiil 
prayer^ 
Whose  loves  in  higher  love  endure  ; 
What   sonU   possiss  themselves  so 
pure, 
Or  is  there  blessedness  like  theirs  ? 


This  round  tA  green,  this  ofb  of  Sune, 
Fantastic  beauty  ;  sadi  at  laiki 
In  some  wild  PDet,  when  he  wtdl 

WilhiHil  a  conscience  or  ui  un. 

What  then  were  God  to  sodl  at  1  ? 
Twere  hudty  wonh   bjt  vUk  t 

Of  ihio^  iJl  Dioital,  «T  la  we 
A  hlllc  pntience  ere  1  die  \ 


Vet  if  sonje  voice  that  bud  covld  trasi 
Should    murrain   &uni   the  dird 

■  The  cheeks  drop  in ;  ihc  Udj  biv 
Man  dies :  nor  is  iheie  1ki[«  in  itea  t' 
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XXXVI. 

\o  truths  in  manhood  darkly  join, 
rHf«p-scated  in  our  mystic  frame, 
We  )ield  all  blessing  to  the  name 

a  liim  that  made  them  •current  coin  ; 

or  Wudom  dealt  with  mortal  powers, 
Where  truth  in  closest  words  shall 

Whc*n  truth  embodied  in  a  tale 


'  I  murmur'd,  as  I  came  along, 

Of  comfort  claspM  in  truth  rcveard; 
And  loitered  in  the  master's  field, 

And  darkened  sanctities  with  song.' 


XXXVIII. 


With  weary  steps  I  loiter  on. 

The'  always  under  alter'd  skies 
The  purple  from  the  distance  dies, 


WTit-n  truth  embodied  m  a  tale^^-^Iy  prospect  and  horizon  gone, 
ball  enter  in  at  lowly  doors.     \  ^^^'^Jf- 

^%,^^  No  joy  the  blowing  season  gives, 
ad    M.    the   Word    had    breath,    and  The  herald  melodies  of  spring, 


wrought 
With   human    hands   the   creed   of 

CTCC<ls 

In  Kfveliness  of  perfect  deeds, 
L-rc  strong  tlian  all  poetic  thought ; 

\tkJtk  be  may  read  that  binds  the  sheaf. 

Or  builfU  the  house,  or  digs  the  grave. 

And  those  wild  eyes  that  watch  the 

wave 

:  r-  aiing«  ruund  the  coral  reef. 


xxxvii. 


\j^ 


rii  :'.  ^]^-.\k.%  With  darkcn'd  brow  : 
•  Thou  pratest  here  where  thou  art 

Ica^t  ; 
[hi'  fnith  has  many  a  purer  priest, 

1  :  n^r.y  an  abler  voice  than  thou. 


»'^i 


I  .mn  liciiide  thy  native  rill, 
<  ►n  :hy  Pam-isAUs  set  ihy  feet, 
An!  hr-ir  thy  laurel  whis|K;r  sweet 
\  •  ■-:  :hc  lctl2<.->  of  the  hill.' 


^■.  1  •  y  Mclptmcne  re|»lics, 

A  t'.'jrh  of  shame  u|»<)n  her  check  ; 

'  I  r.ni  n-'t  worthy  cv*n  to  speak 
'  *'  T.)  I  retailing  my»teries  ; 

r  r  I  :im  hut  an  earthly  Muse, 
\tA  owning  Imt  a  little  art 
7o  lull  with  sung  an  aching  heart, 

y' :  r?a<icT  human  love  his  dues  ; 

'I*':!  l^vMdmg  on  the  dear  one  dead. 
And  all  he  said  of  things  divine, 
(And  dear  to  me  as  taored  wine 

Ta  djring  lips  is  all  h«  said), 

T 


But  in  the  songs  I  love  to  sing 
A  doubtful  gleam  of  solace  lives. 

If  any  care  for  what  is  here 

Survive  in  spirits  rcnder'd  free, 
Then  are  these  songs  I  sing  of  thee 

Not  all  ungrateful  to  thine  ear. 

XXXIX. 

unlci  of  these  buried  bones, 
And    answering    now    my    random 

stroke 

With  fruitful  clou<l  and  living  smoke, 
bark  yew,  that  graspesl  at  the  stones 

.•\n<l  dipiH!st  toward  the  dreamless  head, 
T<»  llicc  too  comes  the  golden  hour 
Wljen  llower  is  feeling  after  flo\%cr; 

l»ut  Sorrow -■  li\t  upon  the  dead. 

And  darkening  the  dark  graves  <»f  men,— 
What  whis|KMM  from  her  lying  lipsV 
Thy  j;li)om  i>.  kindled  at  the  tips, 

.\n<l  j'n^ses  into  gI<H)m  again. 

\l . 

('<tul<i  We  ftirj^cl  the  uidow'd  huui 

.'\n<l  look  on  J^pilils  lircalhed  away, 
As  on  a  maiden  in  the  day 

When  first  she  wears  her  orange-flower  ! 

When   cri»wn'd  with   blessing  she  doth 
rise 
To  take  her  latest  leave  of  home. 
And   h(»|K's   and   light   regrets    that 
come 
Make  April  of  her  tender  eyes  ; 
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And  doubtful  joys  the  falher  more, 

Aod  lean  aie  on  the  molher's  face, 
As  parting  wilh  a  long  embiace 

She  entere  other  realms  of  love  ; 

I^Ier  ofBce  there  lo  rear,  lo  telch. 
Becoming  as  is  meet  and  lit 
A  link  amoag  the  dayi,  to  knit 

The  genetalions  each  with  eadl ; 

And,  doubtlfss,  unto  thee  is  Eivcn 
A  tile  that  l>em  imiuorUl  {hut 
In  those  great  otEces  thai  soil 

The  fiill-gtown  energies  of  hexmi. 

Ay  me,  Ihe  diUerence  I  discern  1 

I^Iow  ofien  sh:dl  her  old  lireside 
Be  cheei'd  with  tidings  of  the  bride, 

How  often  she  heiself  relutn, 


Vet  oA  whcD  sundown  skirls  the  mot 
An  inner  trouble  I  bcho]<i. 
A  spectral  doubt  whitJi  nukn 

toy, 

Tbul  I  shaJI  be  ihy  mate  i>o  more, 

Tho'  following  with  an  npwud  misd 
The   wonders   that   hive  cone 

ihec, 
Thio'  all  the  aecnlu  lo-bt. 


^  my  heart  with  fancies  din  : 
He  still  oatstripl  me  Id  the  net; 
II  was  liut  utiiijr  of  ptarc 
Thai  iTUide  me  dream  I  rmk'd  widi  Un 

nd  so  may  Place  tetniit  m  still. 
And  he  the  madi-beloTeil  agua, 
A  lord  of  large  ciperience,  Iraia 

o  riper  giowth  ihe  minid  atnl  wiD  t 
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XLIV. 

How  bres  it  with  the  happy  dead  ? 

For  beie  the  man  is  more  and  more ; 

But  he  forgets  the  days  before 
God  shot  the  doorways  of  his  head. 

The  days  have  vanishM,  tone  and  tint, 
Aoii  yet  perhaps  the  hoarding  sense 
Gi%c»  out   at  times  (he  knows  not 
whence) 

A  lii'vlc  tbu-h,  a  mystic  hint  ; 

And  in  the  long  harmonious  years 

(If  iKrath  so  taste  Lethean  springs), 
May   some    dim    touch   of   earthly 
things 

SuqTtse  thee  ranging  with  thy  peers. 

If  soch  a  dreamy  touch  should  fall, 

O  turn  thee  round,  resolve  the  doubt ; 
My  guardian  angel  will  speak  out 

b  that  high  place,  and  tell  thee  all 

XLV. 

The  lc!>y  new  tu  earth  and  sky, 

What  time  his  tcn<lcr  palm  is  prcst 
A{;.iin^l  the  circle  of  the  breast, 

ili»ntvcr  thought  that  *this  is  I  :' 

i!-*. ;:»  he  grows  he  gathers  much, 

Ani  Icams  the  use  of  *  I,*  .ind  *  me,' 
An  1  hn«is  •  I  am  not  wh.it  I  see, 

^  other  than  the  things  I  touch.' 

'^-  r  uri'S  he  t'»  a  separate  mind 

Fr<fm    whence    clear    memory   may 

Icgin, 
As  thro*  the  frame  that  binds  him  in 

-    ij.  htivn  grows  defined. 

•  .'  -<  may  lie  in  blootl  and  breath, 
N\  hjch  elie  were  fruitless  of  their  due. 
Had  man  to  learn  himself  anew 

^ovAd  the  second  birth  of  Death. 

XLVI. 

*W  ranging  down  this  lower  track. 

The  path  we  came  by,   thorn  and 

f.owcr, 
li  fthadow*d  by  the  growing  hour, 

L'Ot  Itie  should  fail  in  looking  back.  i 


So  be  it  :  there  no  shade  can  last 

In  that  deep  dawn  behind  the  tomb. 
But  clear  from  marge  to  marge  shall 
bloom 

The  eternal  landscape  of  the  past  ; 

A  lifelong  tract  of  time  reveal*d  ; 

The  fruitful  hours  of  still  increase  ; 

Days  order'd  in  a  wealthy  peace, 
And  those  five  years  its  richest  field. 

0  Love,  thy  province  were  not  large, 

A  l)ounded  field,  nor  stretching  far  ; 
Look  also.  Love,  a  brooding  star, 
A  rosy  warmth  from  marge  to  marge. 

XLVII. 

That  each,  who  seems  a  separate  whole. 
Should  move  his  rounds,  and  fusing 

all 
The  skirt^  of  self  again,  should  fall 

Kemerging  ia  the  general  Soul, 

Is  faith  as  vague  as  all  un sweet  : 
Ktcrnal  form  shall  still  divide 
The  eternal  soul  from  all  l>esi(le  ; 

And  I  shall  know  him  when  wc  meet  : 

And  we  shall  sit  at  endless  feast. 

Enjoying  each  the  other's  goo<l  : 
What  vaster  dream  can  hit  the  mood 

(.)f  Love  on  earth  ?     He  seeks  at  least 

I'pon  the  List  and  shar|H.'st  hciglit, 
Ilcfurc  the  spirits  fade  away. 
Sonic  lan<lini;-j)lacc,  to  clasp  .ind  say, 

*  Farewell  !     Wc  lose  ourselves  in  light.' 

XLV  1 1 1. 

If  these  brief  Kiy>,  of  Sorrow  l)orn, 
Were  taken  to  K*  such  as  closed 
(Irave  doubts  and  .inswers  here  pro- 
posed, 

Then  these  were  such  as  men  might  scorn  : 

1  ler  care  is  not  to  part  and  prove  ; 

She    takes,    when    harsher     moods 

remit, 
What  slender  shade  of  doubt  may 

flit. 
And  makes  it  vassal  unto  love  : 


26o 
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And  hence,  indeed,  she  sports  with 
words, 
But  better  serves  a  wholesome  law, 
Ami  holds  it  sin  and  shame  to  draw 

The  deepest  measure  from  the  chords  : 

Nor  dare  she  trust  a  larger  lay, 

But  rather  loosens  from  the  lip 
Short  swallow-flights  of  song,  that  dip 

Their  wings  in  tears,  and  skim  away. 

XLIX. 

From  art,  from  nature,  from  the  schools, 
Let  random  influences  glance. 
Like  light  in  many  a  shiverM  lance 

That  breaks  about  the  dappled  pools : 

The  lightest  wave  of  thought  shall  lisp. 
The  fancy's  tendercst  eddy  wreathe, 
The  slightest  air  of  song  shall  breathe 

To  make  the  sullen  surface  crisp. 

And  look  thy  look,  and  go  ihy  way. 

But  blame  not  thou  the  winds  that 

make 
The  seeming-wanton  ripple  break, 

The  tendcr-pencird  shadow  play. 

Beneath  all  fancied  hoj)es  and  fears 

Ay  mc,  the  sorrow  deepens  down. 
Whose  muffled  motions  blindly  drown 

The  bases  of  my  life  in  tears. 


Be  near  me  when  my  light  is  low, 

When   the    blood   creeps,   and    the 

nerves  prick 
And  tingle  ;  and  the  heart  is  sick, 

And  all  the  wheels  of  Being  slow. 

Be  near  me  when  the  sensuous  frame 

Is  rack'd  with   pangs  that  conquer 

trust  ; 
And  Time,  a  maniac  scattering  dust, 

And  Life,  a  Fury  slinging  flame. 

Be  near  me  when  my  faitli  is  dry, 

And  men  the  flies  of  latter  spring, 
That  lay  their  eggs,  and  sting  and 
sing 

And  weave  their  petty  cells  and  die. 


Be  near  me  when  I  finde  away, 

To  point  the  term  of  human  strife, 
And  on  the  low  dark  verge  of  life 

The  twilight  of  eternal  day. 

LI. 

Do  we  indeed  desire  the  dead 

Should  still  be  near  us  at  our  side? 
Is  there  no  Ixiseness  we  would  hide? 

No  inner  vileness  that  we  dread  ? 

Shall  he  for  whose  applause  I  stroTC, 
I  had  such  reverence  for  his  bUme, 
See   with  clear   eye  some  hidden 
shame 

And  I  be  lessenM  in  his  love  ? 

I  wrong  the  grave  with  fears  untrue : 
Shall  love  be  blamed  for  want  of 

There  must  be  wisdom  with  gR>l 
Death  : 
The  dead  shall  look  me  thro'  and  thro'. 

Be  near  us  when  we  climb  or  fall : 

Ye  watch,  like  God,  the  rolling  honn 
With  larger  other  eyes  than  ours, 

To  make  allowance  for  us  all. 


LII. 


Ijraaaot  love  thee  as  I  ought. 


V 


'Ugh.     - 
Forlovg  lefltfCts  thething  bclofei; 
My  words  are  only  \v0Ws7and moTcd 
Upon  the  topmost  froth  of  thought. 

*  Vet  blame  not  thou  thy  plaintive  song»' 

The  Spirit  of  true  love  replied ; 
*  Thou  canst  not  move  me  from  thy 
side. 
Nor  human  frailty  do  me  wrong. 

*  What  keeps  a  spirit  wholly  true 

To  that  ideal  which  he  bears? 
•    What  record  ?  not  the  sinless  years 
That  breathed  beneath  the  Syrian  bloc : 

*  So  fret  not,  like  an  idle  girl, 

That  life  is  dash'd  with  flecks  of  »n. 
Abide  :  thy  wealth  b  gathered  in, 
When   Time   hath   sunder'd  shell  from 
pearl.* 
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LIII. 

How  many  ft  hihct  hare  I  seen, 
A  sober  man,  among  his  boys, 
Wliose   youth  was    fiiii    of  foolu>h 
noise, 

Wlko  wears  his  manhood  hale  and  green : 

Sad  dare  we  to  this  fanqr  giTC* 

That  had  the  wild    oat    not   been 

sown. 
The   soil,    left    barren,   scarce   had 
jjTown 
The  grain  by  which  a  man  may  live  ? 

'>.  if  we  held  the  doctrine  sound 
Fnr  life  outliving  heats  of  youth, 
Vet  who  would  preach  it  as  a  truth 

To  thokc  that  eddy  round  and  round  ? 

l}aU\  thou  the  good  :  define  it  well : 
For  fear  divine  Philosophy 
ShtAild  push  beyond  her  mark,  and 
\< 

I'r'-rurvi-i  to  the  Lonls  of  IIcll. 

LIV. 

>r-i  }c:t  Hc  trust  that  Mimchow  good 
Will  lie  the  final  goal  of  ill, 
Ti^  {lan,^  of  nature,  sins  of  will, 

I^.-tVcs  «'r«l«mbt,  and  taints  of  bloo<l ; 

r-ii  r.'jthing  walks  with  aimle5u»  feet ;        | 
That  not  one  life  shall  \x:  destroyM, 
<  >r  cast  xs  rubbish  tr>  the  voi<l, 

''V:..-n  <rtjil  hath  made  the  pile  complete  ; 

T\\*  :.  .*  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain  ; 
Th-:  not  a  nu»th  with  vain  <lesin' 
I.  'hrivellM  in  a  fruitless  fire, 

'•f  -^t  cub^rves  another's  gain. 

'  r.'-I.I.  wc  know  n«'t  anything  ; 

I  can  l»ut  trust  that  good  shall  fnll 
A!  l;:^l — far  off — at  List,  to  all, 
every  winter  change  to  s[>riiig. 


"^  nin*  my  ilream  :  lAit  what  am  I  ? 
An  infant  crying  in  the  night : 
An  infant  crying  fur  the  light  : 

Vr'l  with  no  language  but  a  cry. 


LV. 

The  wish,  that  of  the  living  wh9|^ 

No  life  may  (ail  beyond  the  grave. 
Derives  it  not  from  what  we  have 

The  likest  God  within  the  soul  ? 

Are  God  and  Nature  then  at  strife, 

'ITiat  Nature  lends  such  evil  dreams? 
So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems. 

So  careless  of  the  single  life  ; 

That  I,  considering  everywhere 

Ilcr  secret  meaning  in  her  deeds, 
And  finding  that  of  fifty  seeds 

She  often  brings  but  one  to  ))ear, 

I  falter  where  I  firmly  trod, 

And  falling  with  my  weight  of  cares 
Ui)on  the  great  world's  altar-stairs 

That  slojje  thro*  darkness  up  to  God, 

I  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope. 
And  gather  dust  and  chaff,  and  call 
To  what  I  feel  is  I^ird  of  all, 

.\n<l  faintly  trust  the  larger  ho|>e. 

I  VI. 

*  So  careful  of  the  type  ?'  but  no. 

From  scar|x.*(l  cliffand  cjuarried  stone 
Shecries,  *.\  thousand  types  aregone: 

I  care  for" nothing,  all  shall  j^t». 

'Thou  makoNt  thine  af»pcal  t<»  me  : 
I  I'rin^  !«>  life,   I  l-ring  t«»  death  : 
The  •spirit  docs  l»iit  nuan  the  hrcath: 

I  know  no  intTc'      And  ho,  shall  he, 

Man,  ht  r  last  work,  who  seem'd  so  fair, 
Such  splendid  pui|H»se  in  his  eyes. 
Who  r<»l!'«l  the  pN.ilni  to  wintry  skies, 

Who  I'uilt  him  fanes  of  fruitless  prayer, 

Who  trusted  (mm!  was  Ii»ve  in<]ecd 
And  love  Creation's  final  law- 
'Hio'  N.iture.  rrd  in  tooth  and  clav\ 

With  ravine,  ^hrickM  against  his  creed    - 

Who  loved,  who  sufTer'<l  countle<is  ills. 
Who  battled  for  the  True,  the  just, 
He  blown  ab'Ut  the  desert  dust. 

Or  seal'd  within  the  iron  hills  •' 
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No  more?  A  monsier  ihen,  a  dream, 
A  discoid.  Diagons  of  the  prime. 
Thai  tare  each  other  in  their  slime. 

Were  mellow  music  matdi'd  with  )um. 

O  life  Hi  futile,  Iheo,  iis  frail  1 

O  for  thy  voice  to  soothe  ind  bless  I 
AVhat  hope  of  uiswcr,  or  redren? 

Behind  the  Teil,  behind  tbc  vol. 


Fence ;  come  awaf :  the  totg  of  woe 
Is  afler  sll  an  earthly  aoo^ : 
Peace ;   come   awij :   we   do   him 

To  sing  so  wildly  :  let  us  gOL 

Come  ;  let  us  gn :  your  cheeks  aic  p*le  ; 
But  half  my  life  I  l^ave  befaind  : 
Melhinks  my  friead  is  richly  shrined ; 

But  I  shall  poK ;  my  work  will  fail. 

Yet  in  these  ears,  till  hearing  dies, 
One  set  slow  bell  will 
Tlie  passing  of  the 


O  Sorrow,  wilt  thou  rule  my  Uood, 
Be  sometimes  lovely  like  k  farid^ 
And  put  thy  harsher  minds  aside. 

If  thou  wilt  have  me  wise  and  ^loi- 

My  centml  passion  cannot  bk»c 
Not  will  it  lessen  fhNn  lo-day; 
But  I'll  have  leave  at  limes  la  pli; 

As  with  the  cieiture  of  my  love  ; 

And  set  thee  fiuth,  for  ihoa  art  nuacv 
With  so  much  hope  for  yean  to  cone. 
Thai,  howsoe'er  I  know  Ibce,  sooe 

Could  hardly  tell  what  name  were  ihinc 
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^nd  if  tbcxi  cast  thine  ejres  below, 

How  dimly  character 'd  and  slight, 
How  dwarfd  a  growth  of  cold  and 
night. 

How  blanched  with  darkness  most  I  grow ! 

Vet  turn  thee  to  the  doubtful  shore, 

Where  thy  first  form  was  made  a  man ; 
I  loTed  thee.  Spirit,  and  love,  nor  can 

Hie  soul  of  Shtkspc^ure  love  thee  more.   . 


-v' 


LXII. 


Fbo'  if  an  eye  that*s  downward  cast     ^ 
Could  make  thee  somewhat  blench 

or  £ul. 
Then  be  my  love  an  idle  tale, 

iad  £ading  legend  of  the  post ; 

\lA  thou,  as  one  that  once  declined, 
When  be  was  little  more  than  boy, 
On  some  unworthy  heart  with  joy, 

kt  lives  to  wed  an  equal  mind  ; 

Vnd  breathes  a  novel  world,  the  while 
His  other  passion  wholly  dies, 
i)r  in  the  light  of  deeper  eyes 

U  oattrr  for  a  flying  smile. 

I.XIIl. 

Yr!  pity  for  a  horse  o*cr-driven, 

AqiI  love  in  which  my  hound  has 

part. 
<_'jLn  hang  no  weight  u{>on  my  heart 

In  i'la  assumptions  up  to  heaven  ; 

Ar. !  I  am  so  much  more  than  these, 
A*.  thiHj,  perchance,  art  more  than  I, 
And  yet  I  sjjare  them  sympathy, 

Ani  I  would  set  their  pains  at  ease. 

>>nu)-5t  thou  watch  me  where  I  weep, 
Ai,  unto  vaster  motions  bound. 
The  circuits  of  thine  orbit  round 

V  H»^Hcr  height,  a  deeper  deep. 

LXIV. 

Vxt  thoQ  look  back  on  what  hath  been, 
As  wrme  divinely  gifted  man, 
\^'ho«e  life  in  low  estate  began 

Old  on  a  simple  village  green  ; 


Who  breaks  his  birth's  invidious  bar. 
And  grasps  theskirtsof  happy  chance. 
And   breasts  the  blows  of  circum- 
stance. 

And  grapples  with  his  evil  star ; 

Who  makes  by  force  his  merit  known 
And  lives  to  clutch  the  golden  keys. 
To  mould  a  mighty  staters  decrees, 
\  And  shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne ; 

1  And  moving  up  from  high  to  higher, 
.^*    Becomes  on  Fortune's  crowning  slope 

The  pillar  of  a  people's  hope. 
The  centre  of  a  world's  desire  ; 

Yet  feels,  as  in  a  pensive  dream. 

When  all  his  active  powers  are  still, 
A  distant  deamess  in  the  hill, 

A  secret  sweetness  in  the  stream, 

The  limit  of  his  narrower  fate. 

While  yet  beside  its  vocal  springs 
I  Ic  play'd  at  counsellors  and  kings, 

With  one  that  was  his  earliest  mate  ; 

Who  ploughs  with  pain  his  native  lea 
And  reaps  the  labour  of  his  hands. 
Or  in  the  furrow  musing  stands  ; 

*  Does  my  ohl  friend  remember  me?' 

LXV. 

Sweet  soul,  do  with  mc  as  thou  wilt  ; 
I  lull  a  fancy  troublc-tost 
With  '  Ix)vc's  too  precious  to  be  lost, 

A  little  grain  shall  not  be  spilt.' 

And  in  that  solace  can  I  sing, 

Till  out  of  painful  phases  wrought 
There  flutters  up  a  happy  thought, 

Self-balance<l  on  a  lightsome  wing  : 

Since  we  deserved  the  name  of  friends. 
And  thine  eft'ect  so  lives  in  me, 
A  part  of  mine  in.iy  live  in  thee 

And  move  ihee  on  to  noble  entLs, 

I.XVI. 

You  thought  my  heart  too  far  diseased  ; 
You  wonder  when  my  fancies  play 
To  find  me  gay  among  the  g.iy, 

like  one  with  .iny  trifle  please*!. 
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The  shade  by  which  my  life  wai  cmst. 
Which  makes  a  deserl  in  the  miod, 
Hai  noAe  me  kindlf  with  my  kinJ, 

And  like  to  him  whiHe  sight  is  lost  ; 


Bill  what  U  this  ?  I  nm  kbcot, 
I  find  a  tnmble  in  ifaiae  eye, 
Hliich  nukesniesad  I  luxnDot  «^ 

Noi  can  mj  dreun  re*olv=  ibc  6(hIiI  ; 

Bui  eie  the  laik  hath  tefl  the  la 

I  wake,  and  1  disMn  the  UnA  ; 
1  [  is  the  liooble  of  nif  joath 

That  foolish  deep  tr 


He  plays  with  threads,  he  beats  lus  chait 
For  pastime,  dreaming  of  the  sky  ; 
tlis  tuner  day  can  tiever  di<^ 

His  ni^t  of  loss  is  always  there. 


When  on  my  bed  the  moODlte^t  CtUs, 
I  know  that  in  thy  place  of  lel 
liy  that  brood  water  of  the  west. 

There  comes  a  gloiy  oa  the  walk : 

Thy  marble  biighl  in  dark  appears, 
As  slowly  steals  a  silver  Bame 
Along  the  letters  of  ihy  name, 
■     ■     ■■!  ihc  nui   ■ 


The  itreeu  were  Uack  with  taob 
and  bost. 
They  challer'd  triOes  at  the  dooc : 

I  wander'd  from  the  noisy  town, 

I  found  a  wood  with  ihomy  bcx^hi ; 
1  look  the  Ihcnns  to  tdnd  CDj  brows,. 
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ad  crowds  that  stremm  from  yawning 
doors. 

And  shods  of  pncker'd  fiices  drive ; 

I>ark  bulks  that  tumble  half  alive, 
ad  laxy  lengths  on  boundless  shores ; 

ill  all  2t  ooce  beyond  the  will 
I  hear  a  wizard  music  roll, 
And  thro*  a  lattice  on  the  soul 

ooks  thy  (air  £ice  and  makes  it  stilL 

IJCXI. 

keep.  kinMnan  thou  to  death  and  trance 
And  madnrw,  thou  hast  forged  at  last 
A  night-long  Present  of  the  Past 

a  mhich  we  went  thro*  summer  France. 

ladst  thou  such  credit  with  the  soul  ? 
Then  bring  an  opiate  trebly  strong, 
Drug  down  the  blindfold  sense  of 
wrong 

rhat  to  my  pleasure  may  lie  whole ; 

hNVile  now  we  talk  as  once  we  talk*d 
<  Msien  and  minds,  thedust  of  change, 
Tiiic  days  that   grow  to  something 
^tran^^, 

Ir.  vilkin^;  as  of  olrl  wc  walkVi 

i*c«i.«"!c  :he  river's  w«ioile<l  reach, 

T>.c  ff in ress,  ami  the  mountain  rid^^e, 
1  iie cataract  flashing  from  the  hri<i}{e, 

"i"''  'roaktr  lireaking  «)n  the  Ixroch. 

I  XXII. 

I  ■<•:  'h'm  thas  dim  <lawn,  again, 
\iA  howleM,  issuing  out  of  night, 
Wirh   Ua>ts  that   blow  the  i)(>])Iar 
»hi!e, 

Vvl  'ix-h.  «ith  st*inn  the  streaming  pane  ? 

!uj,  wficn  niy  crown'd  estate  Iwgun 
T«>  {Hne  in  that  reverse  of  (li>om, 
NV"hich  sicken'd  every  living  t>UM>m, 

^f»\  Uurr'd  the  splendour  of  the  sun  ; 

'  '■  u>hrrest  in  the  dolorous  hour 
W;!h  thy  c]uick  tears  that  make  the 

ro«e 
{"ull  sideways,  and  the  daisy  clf>M* 
lUr  aimscxi  fringes  to  the  shower  : 


NVhomight*st  have  heaved  a  windless  flame 
Up  the  deep  East,  or,  whisper ipg, 

play*d 
A  chequer-work  of  beam  and  shade 

Along  the  hills,  yet  look*d  the  same. 

As  wan,  as  chill,  as  wild  as  now  ; 

Day,  mark'd  as  with  some  hideous 

crime, 
NV'hen  the  dark  hand  struck  down 
thro*  time, 
And  canceird  nature's  best :  but  thou, 

Lift  as  thou  may*st  thy  burthen'd  brows 
Thro*  clouds  that  drench  the  morning 

star, 
And  whirl  the  ungamcr*d  sheaf  afar, 

And  sow  the  sky  with  flying  boughs, 

And  up  thy  vault  with  roaring  sound 

Climb  thy  thick  noon,  disastrous  day ; 
Touch  thy  dull  goal  of  joyless  gray. 

And  hide  thy  shame  Ivneath  the  ground. 

I.XXIII. 

So  many  worlds,  so  much  to  do, 

So  little  done,  such  things  to  be, 
How  know  I  what  had  nee<l  of  thee, 

F"()r  thou  wcrt  strong  as  thou  wcrt  true  ? 

The  fame  is  qucnchM  that  I  forcxiw, 

The   head    halh    luissM   an    rarlhly 

wreath  : 
I  curse  not  nature,  110,  iK)r  death  ; 

For  nothing  i-.  that  errs  from  law. 

Wc  pa.xs  ;  the  path  thai  each  man  tr«Kl 
Ndiu),  or  will  lie  dim,  with  wee<l.s: 
What  f.mic  is  left  for  human  dee<ls 

In  entUcNS  a^;''?     It  rests  with  (hhI. 

O  hollow  wraith  of  <lyin^  fame, 

Kiile  wholly,  while  the  s<»ul  exults. 
And  helf-inf\)Ms  the  larp-  results 

Of  fune  that  would  have  f«»rj;r<l  a  name. 

I.XXIV. 

As  sonu'tiine-.  in  a  dead  inau'N  face, 

Tothose  that  watch  it  moreand  more, 
A  likeness,  hardly  scvn  l>eforc. 

Comes  out     t«i  some  (»ne  of  hi^  rare  : 
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So,  dearesl.  dow  thy  biovs  are  cold, 
I  see  thee  what  thou  ait,  and  know 
Thy  likeness  to  [he  wise  beiow. 

Thy  kindred  n-ith  the  great  of  old. 

But  (here  is  more  thin  I  can  see, 

And  what  I  see  I  leave  tumid, 
Nor  speak  it,   knowing  Death  has 

His  dackncss  beautiful  with  thees. 


I  leave  ihy  piaises  unexpiess'd 

In  verse  that  brings  raytelffclid. 
And  by  the  measure  of  my  grief 

I  leave  thy  greatness  to  be  gueas'd  ; 

What  practice  howsoe'er  expert 

In  fitting  aptest  words  to  things, 
Or  voice  the  richesl-loaed  that  sings, 

ilalh  power  to  give  thee  as  thou  wen  ? 


And  if  the  matin  songt,  that  wnkit 
The  darkness  of  oar  plaact,  \»t. 
Thine  own  shall  witbec  in  IIkM 

Eie  half  the  lifetime  of  an  osk. 

Ere   these   have   clothed  their  faaai 

With  lifty  Mays,  thy  HX^  an  n 

And  what  are  they  when  these  na 
The  niin'd  shells  of  hollow  tovcB  2 


What  bnpe  is  b<3e  lor  Bodem  ihjBC 
To  him,  who  turns  a  raoshig  C]c 
On  songs,  and  deeds,  aad  fitc^  d 


These  moclal  luUabies  ofpMO 

May  Unil  a  book,  maj  line  ■  hoi 
May  serve  to  cnrl  a  maiden^  lod 

Oi  when  a  thousand  n 
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"bo  ihow'd  a  token  of  distress  ? 
No  single  tear,  no  mark  of  pain  : 

0  sorrow,  then  can  sorrow  wane  ? 
fnef,  can  grief  be  changed  to  less  ? 

iut  regret,  regret  can  die  ! 
No —  mixt  with  all  this  mystic  frame, 
Her  deep  relations  are  the  same, 

tt  with  long  use  her  tears  are  dry. 

LXXIX. 

More  than  my  brothers  are  to  me,* — 
Let  this  not  vex  thee,  noble  heart ! 

1  know  thee  of  what  force  thou  art 

0  bold  the  costliest  love  in  fee. 

XI  thoQ  and  I  arc  one  in  kind, 

As  moulded  like  in  Nature^s  mint ; 
And  hill  ami  wood  and  field  did  print 

he  tame  sweet  forms  in  either  mind. 

or  u  the  same  cold  streamlet  currd 
Thro'  all  his  eddying  coves ;  the  same 
AH  winds  that  roam  the  twilight  came 

c  vhi>|jcrs  of  the  beauteous  world. 

V:  one  tlrar  knee  we  proffer 'd  vows, 
'>nc  lesion  from  one  book  we  leamM, 
(-Ire  chiIdho(xl\s  flaxen  ringlet  tumM 

r.  Uxck  and  brown  on  kindred  brows. 

Ku\  M  my  wealth  resembles  thine, 
But  }.c  «xs  rich  where  I  was  ])oor, 
Ari'i  he  supplied  my  want  the  more 

\k  hi>  uitlikencss  fittetl  mine. 

I.XXX. 

1'  ir.y  va^c  desire  should  rise. 

That  holy  Death  ere  Arthur  died 
Had  moved  me  kindly  from  his  side, 

.^i  'Ircipt  the  dust  on  tearless  eyes ; 

T>.ni  fancy  *hai<<,  as  fancy  can, 

The  {;rief  my  loss  in  him  had  wrought, 
K  grief  as  deep  as  life  or  thought, 

U*.  i:ay'd  in  peace  with  (jod  and  man. 

1  suke  1  (lictnre  in  the  lirain  ; 

I  hear  the  sentence  that  he  speaks ; 
lie  bears  the  burthen  of  the  weeks 
Be  tarns  his  burthen  into  gain. 


His  credit  thus  shall  set  me  firee ; 

And,  influence -rich  to  soothe  and 
save, 

Unused  example  from  the  grave 
Reach  out  dead  hands  to  comfort  me. 

LXXXI. 

Could  I  have  said  while  he  was  here, 

*  My  love  shall  now  no  further  range ; 
There    cannot    come    a    mellower 

change. 
For  now  is  love  mature  in  ear.* 

Love,  then,  had  hope  of  richer  store  : 
What  end  is  here  to  my  complaint  ? 
This  haunting  whisper   makes   me 
faint, 

'  More  years  had  made  me  love  thee  more. 

But  Death  returns  an  answer  sweet : 

*  My  sudden  frost  was  sudden  gain. 
And  gave  all  ripeness  to  the  grain, 

It  might  have  drawn  from  after-heat.' 

LXXXII. 

I  wage  not  any  feud  with  Death 

For  changes  wrought  on  form  and 

face  ; 
No  lower  life  that  earth's  embrace 

May  bleed  with  him,  can  fright  my  faith. 

F'ternal  process  moving  on, 

From  state  to  state  the  spirit  walks  ; 

And  those  are  but  theshatter'd  stalks. 
Or  ruinM  chrjsalis  of  one. 

Nor  blame  I  Dcalli,  l)ecau>c  he  Ixire 
The  use  of  virtue  out  of  e.irth  : 
I  know  transplanted  human  worth 

Will  bloom  to  protit,  otherwhere. 

F'or  this  alone  on  Death  I  wreak 

The  wrath  that  garners  in  my  heart  ; 
He  put  our  lives  so  far  apart 

We  cannot  hear  each  other  sjH*ak. 

I. XXXIII. 

r)ip  down  u|>on  the  northern  shore, 
0  sweet  new -year  delay in*^  long  ; 
Thuu  dcKst  expectant  nature  wrong  : 

Delaying  long,  del.iy  no  more. 
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\Vhai  stays  tbec  from  the  clouded  ntKoa, 
Thy  sweetoe^  From  its  proper  piftce  ? 
Can  tronble  live  wilh  April  day^ 

Or  sadoess  m  the  summer  moons? 

Bring  DTchk,  bring  the  ioxgloTe  spire. 
The  liltle  speedwell's  lUrtine  blue, 
Deep  tulips  dash'd  with  fiery  dew, 

Labumuius,  dropplu^- wells  of  fire. 

O  thou,  ncw-yeat,  <!i?lnytn(^  long, 

Delaycst  the  soirow  in  mjr  blood, 
That  loi^s  lo  buisl  a  (toini  biiil 

And  dood  a.  Tiusliec  Ihiost  wilh  son^. 


WhcD  I  contcmplale  all  alone 

The  life  that  hod  been  Ihlnc  below, 
And  fix  my  thoughts  on  all  the  glow 

To  which  thy  crescent  wonld  have  grown ; 

Isec  thee  sitting  crown'd  wilh  goo'l, 
A  central  warmth  diffusing  blixj 
In  glance  and  smile,  and  clasp  nitd 


With  promise  of  >  morn  »  (m : 
And  all  the  Ijsiii  of  boanleow  1 
Condud  by  patla  of  gnnrinc  poi 

To  reverence  and  U>e  atm-  bnr  : 

TUI  slowly  worn  her  cailfali'  nbc. 
Her  lavi^  mimicD  dchly  wnq 
Leaving  giEat  tegacjtii  «t  tiOiT 

Thy  spirit  should  £m1  booi  offibe^ 

What  lime  mine  own  mi^il  abo  lie 
As  link'd  with  llune  in  \an  and 
And,  hovering  o'ei  the  doixea  ■ 

To  the  other  shore,  iovotved  in  tute. 

Arrive  at  last  the  bl^seil  gotU, 

And  He  that  died  is  Holy  Lm 
Woold  reach  OS  oat  IbesUanili 

And  lalte  us  as  a  sint^k  soaL 

What  ned  was  that  on  wbidi  I  lean 
Ah,  backward  bncy,  wherdcni 
The  old  tHltemess  again,  and  U 

The  low  beginnings  of  content. 
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[ntelKgences  fiur 
range  abore  our  mortal  state, 
[Je  roand  the  blessed  gate, 
od  gave  him  welcome  there  ; 

m  thro*  the  blissful  dimes, 
how*d  him  in  the  fountain  fresh 
lowlevlge  that  the  sons  of  flesh 
rr  in  the  qrcled  tinies 

JnM,  whose  hopes  were  dim, 

elife,  whose  thoughts  were  little 

rth, 

mder  on  a  darken 'd  earth, 

things  round  me  breathed  of 

L 

ip,  cqual-poiscd  control, 
ft,  with  kindliest  motion  warm, 
ml  essence,  other  form, 
;host,  O  crowned  soul  I 

ould  lift  tor  know  than  I, 
much  of  act  at  human  bands 
ciVM.*  r»f  }iuman  will  demands 
we  djtie  tt>  live  or  die. 

way  my  <lay>  <lecline, 
and  feel,  tli</  left  alone, 
ciiig  working  in  mine  own, 
\:\\^  of  hJN  life  in  mine  ; 

all  the  Mu.^e--.  <leck\l 

pfu  of  grace,  that  might  ex- 

•niprehenMve  tenderness, 
jr.g  intcllecl  : 

|>a.v>i««n  hath  not  swervetl 
•rk.N  of  weaknt^'s,  but  I  lind 
inj^e  c«»mfoning  the  mi  ml, 

^lef  a  '»trtiJglh  ie>erved. 

Jjv.  imaginative  wnc, 
loxed  to  handle  spiritual  strife, 
<'l  the  fth'^k  thro'  all  my  life, 
J  re>ent  broke  the  blow. 

therefore  Ixiat  again 

(her  fncnds  that  uncc  I  met  ; 

an  it  suit  me  to  forget 

^  hof)cs  that  make  us  men. 


I  woo  your  love :  I  count  it  crime 
To  mourn  for  any  overmuch  ; 
I,  the  divided  half  of  such 

A  friendship  as  had  mastered  Time  ; 

Which  masters  Time  indeed,  and  is 
Eternal,  separate  from  fears  : 
The  all -assuming  months  and  years 

Can  take  no  part  away  from  this : 

Hut  Summer  on  the  steaming  floods, 

And  Spring  that  swells  the  narrow 

brooks, 
And  Autumn,  with  a  noise  of  rooks, 

That  gather  in  the  waning  woods. 

And  every  pulse  of  wind  and  wave 

Recalls,  in  change  of  light  or  gloom, 
My  old  affection  of  the  tomb, 

.Vnd  my  prime  passion  in  the  grave : 

My  old  aflection  of  the  tomb, 

A  part  of  stillness,  yearns  to  si>eak  : 
'  Arise,  and  gel  thee  forth  and  seek 

A  friendship  for  the  years  to  come. 


■  '  I  watch  thee  from  the  quiet  shore  ; 

I  Thy  spirit  up  to  mine  can  reach  ; 

j  liul  in  dear  words  of  human  s|xrech 

\Vc  two  communicate  no  more.' 

And  I,  •  Can  clouds  of  nature  stain 
The  starry  clearness  of  the  free  ? 
I  How  is  it  ?     Canst  thou  feel  for  me 

I  Some  painless  sympathy  with  pain?' 

And  lightly  di»es  the  whisjHT  fall  ; 
;  » 'Ti^  hanl  ft»r  thee  to  fathom  this  ; 

'  1  triumph  in  conclusive  bliss, 

!  And  that  serene  result  of  all.' 

So  hold  I  commerce  with  the  dead  ; 

Or    so    melhinks    ihe    dead   would 
I  say  ; 

j  Or  so  shall  grief  with  symlK)ls  play 

■  And  I'ining  life  l>e  fancy-fed. 

Now  Kxjking  to  some  settleil  end. 

That  the^e  things  pass,  and  I  shall 

prove 
A  meeting;  somewhere,  love  w  ilh  love, 

I  crave  your  paidun,  O  my  friend  ; 
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If  not  so  ftesb,  with  love  as  line, 

I,  clxspiog  brolher-haDds,  stct 
I  could  nol,  if  1  would,  transfn 

Tlie  whole  I  Tclt  Toi  him  lo  you. 

F(K  which  lie  ihcy  thai  holJ  aport 

The  promise  of  the  golden  hours? 
First   lovf,    finl    friendship,    equxl 

Thai  many  with  Ihe  viigin  heart. 

Still  miuc,  that  cannol  but  deplore, 
That  beats  within  a  lonely  place. 
That  jret  reincinbeis  hit  embnce. 

But  at  his  footstep  leaps  □□  mor^ 

My  heat%  tho'  widow'd,  may  not  rest 
Quite  in  the  iove  of  what  is  gone, 
But  seeks  Id  beat  in  time  with  one 

That  warms  anolbci  lii'ing  breast. 

Ah,  talte  the  imperfect  gift  1  bring. 
Knowing  the  primrose  yet  is  dear, 
The  primrose  of  the  later  yeai, 

A-  iicH  \inliki)  to  Ihi'  f  f  Spring. 


UXXTU. 
1  put  beside  the  tenrmd  walls 

In  which  of  old  I  wtire  tbe  gowB ; 

I  roved  at  random  thro'  the  lara. 
And  saw  (he  lumslt  of  the  halls  ; 

And  hcaid  once  more  in  college  biMS 
The  sloim  ibcii  higb-bnilt  oi^ 

And  thundei-mnac,  idIHi]^  dake 
The  prophet  falaion'd  on  the  panes; 

And  caught  once  more  the  "W***"'  daa 
The  measured  pnisc  of  racjag  tan 
Among  the  willows;  paced  the  jJhan 

And  many  a  bridge,  and  all  atnnt 
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0  lift  the  form,  and  glow 
re  orbits  heavenly-wise ; 
ver  those  ethereal  eyes 
Michad  Angelo. 

Lxxxvin. 

whose  warble,  liquid  sweet, 
Eden  thro*  the  budded  quicks, 
me  where  the  senses  mix, 
rhere  the  passions  meet, 

liate  :  fierce  extremes  employ 
[nrits  in  the  darkening  leaf, 

1  the  midmost  heart  of  grief 
n  clasps  a  secret  joy  : 

f  harp  would  prelude  woe — 
»ot  all  command  the  strings  ; 
tory  of  the  sum  of  things 
Jong  the  chords  and  go. 

LXXXIX. 

that  countcrchangc  the  floor 
i>    flat    lawn   with    dusk  and 
hi; 

hou,  with  all  thy  breadth  and 
;ht 
lowering  sycamore ; 

hither  wandering  down, 
rthur  found  your  shadows  fair, 
b<K>k  to  all  the  Iilx;ral  air 
vi  din  and  steam  of  town  : 

t  an  eye  for  all  he  saw  ; 
xl  in  all  our  simple  sports ; 
•leased  him,  fresh  from  bra^^l- 

purlieus  of  the  law. 

m  in  this  retreat, 
ntled  in  ambrosial  dark, 
nk  the  cooler  air,  and  mark 
xpe  winking  thro'  the  heat : 

rout  the  brood  of  cares, 
weep  of   sc}'the    in    morning 

jst  that  round  the  garden  flew, 
ed  half  the  mellowing  pears  ! 


O  bliss,  when  all  in  circle  drawn 

About  him,  heart  and  ear  were  fed 
To  hear  him,  as  he  lay  and  read 

The  Tuscan  poets  on  the  lawn  : 

Or  in  the  all -golden  afternoon 

A  guest,  or  happy  sister,  sung. 
Or  here  she  brought  the  harp  and 
flung 

A  ballad  to  the  brightening  moon  : 

Nor  less  it  pleased  in  livelier  moods, 
Deyond  the  lx)unding  hill  to  stray. 
And  break  the  livelong  summer  day 

With  Ixinquet  in  the  distant  woods ; 

Whereat   we  glanced    from    theme    to 
theme, 
Discuss'd  the  books  to  love  or  hate, 
Or  touched  the  changes  of  the  state, 

Or  threaded  some  Socratic  dream  ; 

Hut  if  I  praised  the  busy  town. 

He  loved  to  rail  against  it  still. 
For  *  ground  in  yonder  social  mill 

We  rub  each  other's  angles  down, 

*  And    merge '    he    said    *  in    form   and 
gloss 
The  picturesque  of  man  and  man.' 
We  talk'd  :  the  stream  beneath  us 
ran. 
The  wine-flask  lying  couch'd  in  moss. 

Or  coolM  within  the  glooming  wave  ; 
And  last,  returning  from  afar, 
15c  fore  the  crimson -circled  star 

Had  fairn  into  her  father's  grave. 

And  brushing  anklc-dcep  in  flowers. 

We  heard  Ix^hind  the  woodbine  veil 
The  milk  that  bubbleil  in  the  |)ail. 

And  buzzings  of  the  honied  hours. 

XC. 

He  tasted  love  with  half  his  mind, 

Nor  ever  drank  the  in>'iolate  spring 
Where    nighest    heaven,    who    first 
could  fling 

This  bitter  seed  among  mankind  ; 
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lis  well,  indeed,  when  warm  wUh wine, 
Til  picilgc  thi--m  H-iih  a  kindly  tear. 
To  rulk  them  o'li,  lo  wish  Ihtm  here, 
count  Ihi-ir  luemorics  halt  divine; 


But  if  they  cnme  wlio  ji-Tst  away, 

liebold  lliek  Uiiiles  in  other  hands ; 
The  hanl    htii   slri.les    about   thei( 

And  n-ill  niM  >ield  vlu'iii  Tot  ,i  ilay. 

Vea,  iho'  llieir  sons  isetc  none  uf  these, 
Xul  lisd  the  ytt  -  loved  sire  would 

Cunrusion   wura;  ilian   death,   and 
sh,TkL- 
Ihv  piUursffdomt,! 


Ah  dfs 


If  any  i-ision  should  reveal 

Thy  iikeness,  I  might  coolt  it  nh 
A.s  bnl  the  canker  of  the  bnia ; 

Yea,  iho'  il  spake  and  made  a[^>eil 

To  chances  where  our  loti  were  est 
Together  in  Ihe  days  behiod, 
I  might  but  say,  I  hear  a  wind 

Of  meiuoiy  luannuiing  the  post 

Yea,  tho'  it  spake  and  bared  lo  view 
A  fiLCt  wilhia  the  coniinE  >c*r; 
And  Iho'  the  months,  revolvii^  neai, 

Sliould  prove  Ihe  phantom -wanui^  me 

Tliey  miglil  not  i^ein  lliy  pn^ihecics, 
But  spirilnid  picsentiments, 
Aod  such  refiaetion  ofevcols 

hs,  olten  [iscs  ere  they  lise. 
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boo,  or  anj,  cadi 
is  from  their  golden  day, 
ke  them,  thoa  too  canst  say, 
peace  with  all. 

e  silence  of  the  breast, 
ons  calm  and  fair, 
cry  like  a  cloudless  air, 
:  as  a  sea  at  rest : 

heart  is  full  of  din, 
>t  beside  the  portal  vraits, 
but  listen  at  the  gates, 
lousehold  jar  within. 

xcv. 

Qger'd  on  the  lawn, 
rfoot  the  herb  was  dry  ; 
J  warmth ;  and  o'er  the  sky 
te  of  summer  drawn  ; 

let  the  tapers  bum 
sg  :  not  a  cricket  chirr'd  : 
(  alone  far-off  was  heard, 
ard  the  fluttering  urn  : 

roumi  in  fragrant  skies, 
ri'd  or  lit  the  filmy  shapes 
nt  the  dusk,  with  ermine 

casts  and  bcade<i  eyes  ; 

sang  old  songs  that  pealM 
»I1  to  knoll,  where,  couchM 

*  kine  glinimcrM,  ami  the 

c  arms  al)Out  the  fieM. 

e  others,  one  by  one, 
themselves  from  mc  and 

e  house  light  after  light 
I  WAS  all  alone, 

■1  my  heart  ;  I  read 

;!ad  year  which  once  ha<l 

fall'n   leaves   which   kept 

cen, 

tr%  of  the  dead  : 


And  strangely  on  the  silence  broke 

The    silent -speaking    words,    and 

strange 
Was  love's  dumb  cry  defying  change 

To  test  his  worth  ;  and  strangely  spoke 

The  faith,  the  vigour,  bold  to  dwell 

On  doubts  that  drive  the  coward  back, 
And  keen  thro'  wordy  snares  to  traclr 

Suggestion  to  her  inmost  cell. 

So  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line, 

The  dead  man  touch'd  me  from  the 

past, 
And  all  at  once  it  seem'd  at  last 

The  living  soul  was  fiash'd  on  mine, 

And  mine  in  this  was  wound,  and  whirl'd 
About  empyreal  heights  of  thought, 
And  came  on  that  which  is,  and 
caught 

The  deep  pulsations  of  the  world, 

/Konian  music  measuring  out 

The  stc|>s  of  Time — the  shocks  of 

Chance— 
The   blows   of  Death.     At  length 
my  trance 
Was  cancell'd,  stricken  thro'  with  doubt. 

N'ague  words  !  but  ah,  how  hard  to  frame 
In  matter- moulded  forms  of  speech, 
Or  ev'n  for  intellect  to  reach 

Thro'  memory  that  which  I  became  : 

Till  now  the  doubtful  dusk  reveal'd 

The  knolls  once  more  where,  couch'd 

at  ea.sc. 
The  white  kine  glimmer'd,  and  the 
trees 
I^iid  their  <lark  anns  alx>ut  the  field  : 

And  suck'd  from  out  the  distant  gloom 
A  breeze  Ix^an  to  tremble  o'er 
The  large  leaves  of  the  sycamore, 

And  fluctuate  all  the  still  {terfunie, 

And  gathering  freshlier  overhead, 

Kock'd  the  full  •  foliaged  elms,  and 

swung 
The  heavy- folded  rose,  and  flung 

The  lilies  to  and  fro,  and  said 

T 


I 
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Mill  thcii  dim  lights,  like  life  and 
To  broailcn  iiili>  bouniilc^s  il.ijr. 


Vuu  uy,  but  uilh  no  touch  of  scorn, 
Sweet -hL'ancil,   you,   whose  li^t- 

blue  eyes 
Are  IL-Hvlcr  nvei  iliowning  fliei. 

V.iu  U\\  mo,  .loulit  L-.  l)cvil-lK>ni. 


I  \ 


Hut  e 


nol :  unc  iudecd  I  knew 
iii:iny  a  subtle  question  vciscil, 
\\<\  totichM  a  ia[Tiii)>  l)Te  nt  lirsi, 


Perplext  in  faith,  but  poiC  in  deeds, 
At  last  he  beat  his  music  out. 
Tberc  lives  more  faith  in   honcsl 
iloubl, 

Btlieve  me,  than  in  half  llie  Creeds. 


Two  putnen  of  a  nurried  life — 
I  look'd  cm  these  and  thoogl 
In  v3stiie*s  uid  ia  myvery, 

.A.iid  of  my  spirit  as  of  a  wiEe. 


Their  love  has  nerer  past  away 
The  dap  ^e  never  can  fet 
Are  earnest  that  he  Iotci  h 

^Yhale'c[  the  faithless  people  sa; 

Her  life  is  lone,  be  hU  aput. 
He  loves  her  yet,  bIw  will  i 
Tho'  lapt  in  matters  daik  i 

lie  seems  to  stight  her  sm[4e  b 

He  thrjds  (he  labyrinth  of  the  B 
He  reads  the  secret  of  Ibe 
He  seems  so  Dear  and  yet : 

lie  looks  so  cold  :  she  thinks  h 
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A  her  great  Damibe  rolling  fair 

Enwind  her  isles,  immarkM  of  me  : 
I  haTe  not  seen,  I  will  not  see 

riouu  ;  rather  dream  that  there, 

\  treble  darkness.  Evil  haunts 

The  birth,  the  bridal ;  friend  from 
friend 

b  oftener  parted,  fathers  bend 
Above  more  graves,  a  thousand  wants 

GoixT  at  the  heels  of  men,  and  prey 
By  each  cold  hearth,  and  sadness 

flings 
If  er  shadow  on  the  blaze  of  kings  : 

And  yet  myself  have  heard  him  say, 

That  DOC  in  any  mother  town 

With  statelier  progress  to  and  fro 
The  doable  tides  of  chariots  flow 

BjT  pork  and  sutxirb  under  brown 

Of  l^istier  leaves  ;  nor  more  content, 
lie  toM  mc,  lives  in  any  crow<l. 
When   all   is  gay  with  lamps,  and 
itfud 

Wj'Ji  \'^3jx  .ind  song,  in  l)ooth  and  tent, 

[ff:;<cri.d  halls,  or  <j{H:n  plain  ; 

An  1  wheels  the  circled  dance,  and 
trfrcaks 

The  rricket  molten  into  flakes 
K'cnm-^n  '-r  in  enieraUl  rain. 

xcix. 

'^-cyX  thou  thus  dim  dawn,  again, 
S<j  Umd  with  voices  of  the  birds, 
N-i  thick  with  bowings  of  the  herds, 

»ay.  when  I  lost  the  flower  t»f  men  ; 

■}.o  tremblcNt  thro'  thy  (brkling  red 
iixi  y«jn  swoU'n  bn^ok  that  bubbles 

fi>t 
Hy  meadows  l>reathing  of  the  past, 

ad  woodlands  holy  to  the  dead  ; 

Im)  murmurest  in  the  foliaged  eaves 
A  ««ng  that  slights  the  coming  care, 
And  Autumn  laying  here  and  there 
hrry  finger  on  the  leaves  ; 


Who  wakenest  with  thy  balmy  breath 
To  m3rriads  on  the  genial  earth, 
Memories  of  bridal,  or  of  birth, 

And  unto  myriads  more,  of  death. 

0  wheresoever  those  may  be, 

Betwixt  the  slumber  of  the  poles. 
To-day  they  count  as  kindred  souls ; 
They  know  me  not,  but  mourn  with  me. 

c. 

1  climb  the  hill :  from  end  to  end 

Of  all  the  landscape  underneath, 
I  find  no  place  that  does  not  breathe 
Some  gracious  memory  of  my  friend  ; 

No  gray  old  grange,  or  lonely  fold, 

Or    low    morass    and    whispering 

reed, 
Or  simple  stile  from  mead  to  mead, 

Or  shccpwalk  up  the  windy  wold  ; 

Nor  hoary  knoll  of  ash  and  haw 

That  hears  the  latest  linnet  trill, 
Nor  quarr)'  trcnch'd  along  the  hill 

And  haunted  by  the  wrangling  daw  ; 

Nr)r  runlet  tinkling  from  the  rock  ; 
Nor  pastoral  rivulet  that  swer\'es 
To   left   an<l    right    thro'    meadowy 
curves. 

That  fee<l  the  mothers  <»f  the  flock  ; 

lUit  each  has  pleased  a  kindred  eye. 
And  each  rtllects  a  kindlier  day  ; 
An«l,  leaving  these,  to  pass  away, 

1  think  t)nce  more  he  «5eems  to  die. 

(I. 

Unwatch'd,  the  garden  lM»u^h  shall  sway, 
The  tender  blossom  flutter  down, 
Unloved,     that    l«eech    will    gather 
brown. 

This  maple  burn  it>elf  a\%ay  ; 

Unloved,  the  .sunflower,  shining  fair, 
Ray  round  with  flames  her  disk  of 

seed, 
And  nuiny  a  rose-carnation  feed 

With  summer  spice  the  humming  air ; 


t}6 
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Unloved,  by  many  a  >andjr  bar, 

The  brook  shall  babble  down  the 

pl»m. 
At  noon  or  when  Ihe  lesser  wain 

Is  twisting  rouDd  the  polar  Elar ; 

Uncored  for,  gird  the  windy  grove, 

And  flood  the  haunts  of  hem  and 

Or  into  silver  arrows  break 
The  sailing  moon  in  cieek  and  cove  : 

Till  froni  the  garden  and  ibe  wild 

A  fresh  .-issociation  blow. 

And   year   by   year   the   landscape 
grow 
Familial  to  ibe  stranger's  child  ; 

As  year  by  year  the  labourer  lilla 

t  liswonted  glebe,  or  lops  the  glades ; 
Ami  year  by  year  our  memoiy  Sides 

From  all  the  circle  of  the  hilts. 


I  tam  to  go :  my  fiwt  «ie  set 

To   leave   the   pleasant   £dd>  a 

They  mix  in  one  aaothei's  anq.- 

To  one  pure  iniagc  of  regret.         ^^ 


On  that  last  night  before  ««  wcu 
From  out  ihe  doois  where  I  wul«e 
I  dream'd  a  vision  of  the  d«*i 

Viliich  left  my  after -mom  oonteu. 

Methoughl  I  dwelt  within  a  hall, 

And  maidens  with  mc :  diaut  lii 
From  hidden  summits  ieh  witli  nl 

A  river  sliding  by  tlie  vral). 

Hie  hall  with  harp  and  cami  nog. 
They  sang  of  what  is  wise  anii  go 
And  gmceful.     Id  Ihe  centre  doo 

A  statue  veii'd,  to  which  they  sane ; 
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li  one  would  sing  the  death  of  war, 
And  one  would  chant  the  history 
Of  that  great  race,  which  is  to  l>e, 

bd  one  the  shaping  of  a  star  ; 

.*ati]  the  forward-creeping  tides 
Began  to  foam,  and  we  to  draw 
From  deep  to  deep,  to  where  we  saw 

V  great  ship  lift  her  shining  sides. 

he  man  we  loTed  was  there  on  deck, 
But  thrice  as  large  as  man  he  bent 
To  greet  us.     Up  the  side  I  went, 

nd  fell  in  silence  on  his  neck  : 

rhcreat  those  maidens  with  one  mind 
Bewaird  their  lot ;  I  did  them  wrong : 
•We  served  thee  here,*  they  said, 
'so  long, 

j»d  wilt  thou  leave  us  now  behind  ?' 

0  npc  I  was,  they  could  not  win 

An  answer  from  my  lips,  but  he 
Rcrpl}-ing.  *  Enter  likewise  ye 
la J  go  with  us  : '  they  enter*d  in. 

kzi  while  the  wind  began  to  sweep 
A  music  out  of  sheet  and  shroud, 
Wcilcer'd  her  toward  acrimson cloud 

\Xi  landlike  slept  along  the  deep. 

CIV. 

he  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ ; 
The  moon  is  hid,  the  night  is  still ; 
A  single  church  IhjIow  the  hill 

1  (i.-a]iRg,  folded  in  the  mist 

siTi^lc  f»eal  of  l)clls  below, 

l*hjit  wakens  at  this  hour  of  rest 
\  single  murmur  in  the  breast, 
lat  these  arc  not  the  belb  I  know. 

ike  strangers'  voices  here  they  sound, 
In  lands  where  not  a  memory  strays, 
Nor  landmark  breathes  of  other  days, 

ct  all  is  new  unhallow'd  ground. 

cv. 

o-nif:ht  ungather'd  let  us  leave 

i  his  laurel,  let  this  holly  stand  : 
We  live  within  the  stranger's  land, 

od  strangely  iails  our  Christmas-eve. 


Our  father's  dust  is  left  alone 

And  silent  under  other  snows  : 
There  in   due  time   the  woodbine 
blows. 

The  violet  comes,  but  we  are  gone. 

No  more  shall  wayward  grief  abuse 

The   genial    hour    with   mask   and 

mime; 
For  change  of  place,  like  growth  of 
time. 
Has  broke  the  bond  of  dying  use. 

Let  cares  that  petty  shadows  cast. 

By    which    our    lives    are    chiefly 

proved, 
A  little  spare  the  night  I  loved. 

And  hold  it  solemn  to  the  past. 

But  let  no  footstep  l)eat  the  floor. 

Nor  bowl  of  wassail  mantle  warm  ; 
For  who  would  keep  an  ancient  form 

Thro'  which  the  spirit  breathes  no  more? 

Be  neither  song,  nor  game,  nor  feast  ; 

N'i)r  harp  l>e  touch'd,  nor  flute  be 
blown  ; 

No  (lance,  no  motion,  save  alone 
What  lightens  in  the  lucid  cast 

Of  rising  worlds  by  yonder  wood. 

Ix)ng  sleeps  the  summer  in  the  seed; 

Run  out  your  measured  arcs,   and 
lead 
The  closing  cycle  rich  in  good. 

cvi. 

Ring  out,  wild  l)ells,  to  the  wild  sky, 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light  : 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night ; 

Ring  out,  wild  l)clls,  ^^d  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new. 

Ring,  happy  l)ells,  across  the  snow: 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go  ; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind. 
For  those  that  here  wc  see  no  more ; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor, 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 
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King  oiii  3.  slowly  dying  cnuse, 

And  ancient  forms  of  parly  Etiifc  ; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 

Wilh  sweeter  maiinets,  purer  laws. 


lint  ring  the  fuller  minslrcl  in. 

Kiitg  out  liliA'  pride  in  place  and  blood. 

The  civic  slander  and  the  spite  ; 

Uing  in  tlic  love  of  imth  and  right, 
Ring  in  llic  common  love  of  good. 
Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disea^  ; 

King  out  the  narrowing  Inst  of  gold  ; 

Ring  out  the  ihous^md  wars  of  old, 
King  in  the  thousanil  years  of  peace. 
Ring  in  the  (-aliant  man  nnd  free. 

The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand  ; 

Ring  out  the  d.-LrknesH  of  the  hind. 
Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 


We  keep  the  dajr.  Wilh  fesul  chen. 
With  books  and  mosic,  surely  *e 
Will  drink  to  him,  whale'cr  be  !■, 

And  «ng  Ibe  soi^  he  lored  to  hen. 


I  will  not  shut  me  from  my  kind. 
And,  lest  I  stiSen  into  stone, 
I  will  not  eal  my  heut  alone. 

Nor  feed  with  ughs  a  passing  wind : 

\\'hat  i>rofil  lies  in  barren  faith. 

And  vacant  yearning,  tho'  witfi  mif^ 
To  scale  the  heaven's  highest  hdght 

Or  dive  below  the  wells  of  Death  ? 


And  on  the  depths  of  death  then 
'ihe  reQei  of  a  hnnun  face. 
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bd  Bftnbood  fosed  with  femmk  gnu:e 
In  such  a  sort,  the  child  woald  twine 
A  trostfol  hand,  unask'd,  in  thine, 

bd  find  his  comfort  in  thy  face ; 

UI  these  have  been,  and  thee  mine  eyes 
Have  look'd  on :  if  they  looked  in 

vain. 
My  shame  is  greater  who  remain, 

^*or  let  thy  wisdom  make  me  wise. 

ex. 

rky  cooTcrse  drew  tis  with  delight. 
The  men  of  rathe  and  riper  years  : 
The  feeble  soul,  a  haant  of  fears, 

Poc^  his  weakness  in  thy  sight. 

)d  thee  the  loyal -hearted  hung. 

The   proud    was   half  disann*d   of 

pride. 
Nor  cared  the  serpent  at  thy  side 

To  flicker  with  his  double  tongue. 

rhe  -tern  were  mild  when  thou  wert  l)y, 
The  flippant  put  himself  to  school 
.And  heard  ihcc,  ami  the  brazen  fool 

V:i>  s^/tenM,  and  he  knew  not  why ; 

Mii^c  I,  thy  nearest,  sat  apart. 

And  felt  thy  triumph  was  as  mine  ; 
Ami    lovc*l   them   more,  that   they 
were  thine, 

>.<.'  i^r.cvful  tact,  the  Christian  art ; 

•T  mine  the  sweetness  or  the  skill, 
I'.ut  mine  the  love  that  will  not  tire, 
An*l,  bom  of  love,  the  vague  desire 

ha:  sfturs  an  imitative  will. 

CXI. 

he  rVurl  in  spirit,  up  or  down 

AK^g  the  scale  of  ranks,  thro*  all, 
To  him  who  grasps  a  gohlen  ball, 

y  LI*jofl  a  king,  at  heart  a  clown ; 

he  churl  in  spirit,  howe'er  he  veil 

}Ii»    want   in    forms   for   fashion's    ; 

uke,  I 

%Yil]  let  his  coltish  nature  break 

thro*  the  gilded  pale : 


For  who  can  always  act  ?  but  he, 

To  whom  a  thousand  memories  call, 
Not  being  less  but  more  than  all 

The  gentleness  he  seemed  to  be, 

Best  seem'd  the  thing  he  was,  and  join'd 
Each  oflTice  of  the  social  hour 
To  noble  manners,  as  the  flower 

And  native  growth  of  noble  mind  ; 

Nor  ever  narrowness  or  spite, 
Or  villain  fancy  fleeting  by, 
Drew  in  the  expression  of  an  eye, 

Where  God  and  Nature  met  in  light ; 

And  thus  he  bore  without  abuse 

The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman, 
Defamed  by  every  charlatan, 

And  soil'd  with  all  ignoble  use. 

CXII. 

High  wisduni  holds  my  wisdom  less. 

That   I,  who  gaze  with   temperate 

eyes 
On  glorious  insufficiencies, 

Set  light  by  narrower  i>crfcctncss. 

Hut  thou,  that  fillcst  all  the  room 
Of  all  my  love,  art  reason  why 
I  seem  to  cast  a  careless  eye 

On  souls,  the  lesser  lords  of  doom. 

For  what  wert  thou  ?  some  novel  power 
Sprang  up  for  ever  at  a  touch, 
And    hojx?    could    never    ho|>c    too 
much, 

In  watching  thee  from  hour  to  hour. 

Large  elements  in  order  brought, 

And   tracts   of  calm    from  tempest 

made, 
And  world-wide  fluctuation  sw.iy'd 

In  vassal  tides  that  follow'd  thought. 

<"X1II. 

*Ti.>  held  that  sorrow  makes  us  wise  ; 

Vet  how  nmch  wisdom  sleej«  with 
thee 

Which  not  alone  hatl  guided  me, 
But  served  the  seasons  that  may  rise ; 
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Mar  can  I  daulit,  who  knew  thee  keen 
In  inlellecl,  wilh  force  and  skill 
To  sirive,  to  fjshion,  to  fulfil — 

I  doubt  not  what  Ihou  wouldst  have  been  ; 

A  life  in  civic  aclion  warm, 

A  soul  an  highest  mission  sent, 
A  potent  voice  of  r.-Lilinmenl, 

A  pillai  stendlast  in  ihe  stoim, 

Should  licensed  boldness  gather  fbice. 
Becoming,  when  the  time  has  Mrlb, 
A  le^'er  to  uplift  (he  earth 

And  roll  it  in  another  course. 

With  thousand  shocks  tliat  come  and  go, 
With  agonies,  with  Energies, 
■With  o4-erthrQ»ing5,  and  with  cries. 

And  undulations  to  anil  fro. 


It  Knowledge?     Who  shall 


I  would  the  great  world  grew  like  the! 
Who  grcwest  not  alone  in  power 
And  knowledge,   bul   by  jni  s 

:  and  in  charttjr. 


Now  fades  the  last  long  streak  of  hhtw. 
Now  liurgeoQS  CTeiy  mue  dt  quid 
About  the  fiowerii^  squares,  aa 
thick 

By  ashen  roots  the  violets  blow. 

Now  lings  the  woodland  load  and  loog, 
The  distance  lakes  a  Itnslier  hae. 
And  drown'd  in  yondci  living  bbc 

The  lark  becomes  a  sightless  song. 

Now  dance  Ihe  lights  on  lawn  and  lea. 
The  flocks  are  whiter  down  the  vak 
And  milkier  every  milky  rail 

On  winding  slieatn  or  diitsal  tett ; 
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'ct  lea  of  sorrow  lires  in  me 

For  djLjTS  of  happy  commune  dead  ; 

Less   yearning  for  the  friendship 
fled, 
rhan  some  strong  bond  which  is  to  be. 

CXVII. 

0  diys  and  hours,  your  work  b  this 
To  bold  me  from  my  proper  place, 
A  little  while  from  his  embrace, 

For  fuller  gain  of  after  bliss  : 

Tbt  out  of  distance  might  ensue 
Desire  of  nearness  doubly  sweet ; 
And  unto  meeting  when  we  meet, 

I>dight  a  hundredfold  accrue, 

For  erery  gndn  of  sand  that  runs, 

And    every    span   of   shade    that 

steals. 
And  every  kiss  of  toothed  wheels, 

'\ad  all  the  courses  of  the  suns. 

CXVIII. 

Cootcmplate  all  this  work  of  Time, 
The  giant  bhouring  in  his  youth  ; 
Nor  rlrcam  of  human  love  and  truth, 

A«  dying  Nature's  earth  and  lime  ; 

Hut  truvt  that  those  we  call  the  dead 
Are  breathers  of  an  ampler  day 
For  ever  nobler  ends.     They  say, 

["he  s<»lid  earth  %*  hereon  we  tread 

n  tracts  of  fluent  heat  l)egnn, 

And  grew  to  seeming-random  forms. 
The  seeming  prey  of  cyclic  storms, 

"ill  at  the  last  arose  the  man  ; 

VJio  thrcn'e  and  branch'd  from  clime  to 
clime. 
The  herald  of  a  higher  race. 
And  of  himself  in  higher  place, 

:'  sO  he  type  this  work  of  time 

Vithin  himself,  from  more  to  more  ; 
Or,  crown*d  with  attrilmtes  of  woe 
Like  glories,  move  his  course,  and 

show 
lik  is  not  as  idle  ore. 


But  iron  dug  from  central  gloom, 

And  heated  hot  with  burning  fears. 
And  dipt  in  baths  of  hissing  tears. 

And  batter'd  with  the  shocks  of  doom 

To  shape  and  use.     Arise  and  fly 

The  reeling  Faun,  the  sensual  feast ; 
Move  upward,  working  out  the  beast, 

And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die. 

CXIX. 

Doors,  where  my  heart  was  used  to  beat 
So  quickly,  not  as  one  that  weeps 
I  come  once  more  ;  the  city  sleeps  ; 

I  smell  the  meadow  in  the  street ; 

I  hear  a  chirp  of  birds  ;  I  see 

Betwixt  the  black  fronts  long-with- 
drawn 

A  light-blue  lane  of  early  dawn. 
And  think  of  early  days  and  thee. 

And  bless  thee,  for  thy  lips  are  bland. 
And  bright  the  friendship  of  thine 

eye  ; 
And  in  my  thoughts  with  scarce  a  sigh 

1  take  the  pressure  of  thine  hand. 

cxx. 

I  trust  I  have  not  wasted  breath  : 

I  think  we  are  not  wholly  brain, 
Magnetic  mockeries  ;  not  in  vain. 

Like   Paul   witli   l>easts,    I    fought   with 
Death  ; 

Not  only  cunning  casts  in  clay  : 

Let  Science  prove  we  are,  and  then 
What  matters  Science  unto  men. 

At  least  to  me  ?  I  would  not  stay. 

Let  him,  the  wiser  man  who  springs 

Hereafter,  up  from  childhood  shape 
His  action  like  the  greater  ajxj. 

But  I  was  bom  to  other  things. 

ex  XI. 

Sad  Hesper  o*er  the  buried  sun 

And  ready,  thou,  to  die  with  him, 
Thou  watchest  all  things  ever  dim 

And  dimmer,  and  a  glory  done  : 
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The  team  i<  looiienM  fruni  ihe  wain. 
The  l">ai  \i  lirawn  upon  the  shoie : 
Th'iu  li::tcneil  to  the  clodng  dooi. 

Anil  lire  !-<  <larkcn'il  in  the  litain. 


There  vhere  the  long  jitrtct  louv 
halh  been 
:  stillness  of  the  central  sea. 


The  hilU  are  shadoirs,  and  ihey  flow 
From   form  to  form,   and  nothing 

The]'  melt  like  misl,  the  wltd  lands. 
Like  clouds  ihey  shajie  (hemKlies  aoJ 
go. 
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,bd  what  I  am  beheld  again 

What  is,  and  no  man  understands ; 

And  out  of  darkness  came  the  hands 
Ikit  reach  thro*  natare,  moolding  men. 

ex  XV. 

Klutevcr  1  have  said  or  sung, 

Some  hitter  notes  my  harp  would  give, 
Vea,  tho*  there  often  seem'd  to  live 

A  cuotradictioQ  on  the  tongue, 

Yet  IIojx:  had  never  lost  her  youth ; 

She  i!id  Imt  look  through  dimmer 
eyes ; 

Or  Love  I  nit  play'd  with  gracious  lies, 
lieaasc  he  felt  so  fix'd  in  truth : 

Aod  if  the  $ong  were  full  of  care. 

He  breathed  the  spirit  of  the  song  ; 
And  if  the  words  were  sweet  and 
strung 

He  Set  liis  ro)-al  signet  there  ; 

Alii.!  '-^  H  ith  mc  till  I  sail 

■I<»  '•^.-rk  ihce  on  the  mystic  deeps, 
Ar.  i  thU  electric  force,  that  keei)s 

A  ;h<.x:<ind  pulses  dancing,  fail 

ex  XV  I. 

"Vi:  i«  and  \%.is  my  Lord  and  King, 
An<i  in  his  presence  I  attend 
To  hear  the  tidings  of  my  friend, 

V'.i:h  every  hour  his  couriers  bring. 

^  \c  i<«  and  was  my  King  and  Lord, 
An'i  will  Ikt,  tho*  as  yet  I  keep 
Within  his  court  on  earth,  and  sleep 

!-.-"rnpa^sM  by  his  faithful  guard, 

\tA  hear  at  times  a  sentinel 

\\  ho  moves  al)Out  from  place  to  place, 
And  whi«fieTS  tfi  the  worlds  of  space, 

:.  the  deep  night,  that  all  is  well. 

ex  XV 1 1. 

Ln>!  all  ifi  well,  iho*  faith  and  form 
lie  sunder  d  in  the  night  of  fear  ; 
Weil  roars  the  storm  to  those  that 
hear 

i  deeper  voice  across  the  storm, 


Ihroclaiming  social  truth  shall  spread. 
And  justice,  ev*n  tho*  thrice  again 
The  red  fool-fury  of  the  Seine 

Should  pile  her  barricades  with  dead. 

But  ill  for  him  that  wears  a  crown. 
And  him,  the  lazar,  in  his  rags  : 
They  tremble,  the  sustaining  crags ; 

The  spires  of  ice  are  toppled  down, 

iVnd  molten  up,  and  roar  in  flood ; 

The  fortress  crashes  from  on  high. 
The  brute  earth  lightens  to  the  sky 

And  the  great  Mjou  slides  in  blood. 

And  compassM  by  the  fires  of  Hell ; 

While  thou,  dear  spirit,  happy  star, 
O'erlo()k*st  the  tumult  from  afar, 

And  smilest,  knowing  all  is  well. 

exxviii. 

The  love  that  rose  on  stronger  wings, 
Unpalsied  when  he  met  with  Death, 
Is  comrade  of  the  lesser  faith 

That  sees  the  course  of  human  things. 

No  doubt  vast  e<l(lics  in  the  flood 

Of  onward  time  shall  yet  l)e  made, 
And  throncil  races  may  degrade  ; 

Vet  O  ye  mysteries  of  gootl. 

Wild  Hours  that  fly  with  IIo|x,*  and  Fear, 
If  all  your  ofHce  had  to  do 
With  old  results  that  look  like  new : 

If  this  were  all  your  mission  here. 

To  draw,  to  sheathe  a  useless  sword. 
To    fool    the    crowd   with   glorious 

lies, 
To  cleave  a  creefl  in  sects  and  cries. 

To  change  the  Iwaring  of  a  won!. 

To  shift  an  arbitrar)-  |>ower, 
I  Ti)  cramp  the  student  at  liis  desk, 

Tt>  make  oM  Iwireness  picturesque 
And  tuft  with  grass  a  feudal  tower ; 

Why  then  my  scorn  might  well  descend 
C)n  you  and  yours.     I  see  in  part 
That  all,  as  in  some  piece  of  art. 

Is  toil  cooperant  to  an  end. 
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De»r  fri«id,  far  off,  my  lost  draie. 
So  for,  so  neat  id  woe  odJ  weal ; 
O  loved  the  most,  when  most  I  feel 

There  is  a  lower  aod  a  higher ; 

Known  and  unknown  ;  human,  Jivine  ; 
Sweet  human  hand  and  lips  and  eye; 
Deal  heavenly  Irieod  that  const  not 


Strange  friend,  past,  present,  mnd  to  be  ; 

Loved  deeplier.  darlLlier  understood  ; 

Behold,  I  dream  a  dreim  of  good, 
And  min^e  all  tlie  world  witb  thee. 


Thy  vcrice  is  on  the  rolling  ui ; 

I  hear  Ihec  where  the  waters  n 

Thou  slandest  in  the  rising  san 
And  in  the  setting  thou  art  fair. 


With  faith  that  comes  of  seir-eonlic). 
The  iinihs  that  neva  can  be  pnm 
Until  we  dose  with  all  we  love^ 

And  alt  wc  Sow  frooi,  soul  in  iobL 


O  tnie  and  tried,  so  well  and  lung. 
Demand  not  Ibou  a  msriiage  Iif  : 
In  that  it  is  thy  ouniage  day 

I^  music  more  than  any  song. 

Nor  hare  I  fell  so  much  of  bliss 

Since  firil  he  told  roe  that  he  tore 
A  daughter  of  our  house ;  nor  pm« 

Since  that  dark  da;  a  day  like  this  ; 

Tho'  I  since  then  have  ntunber'd  o'a 
Some  thrice  Ibnx  years :  they  wei 

and  oune. 
Remade  Ihe  blood  and  changed  ih 

And  yet  is  love  no!  lea,  bat  more ; 

No  longer  eating  to  embalm 

In  dying  songs  a  dead  i^ict. 
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And  thoQ  art  worthy ;  full  of  power ; 
As  gentle  ;  liberal-minded,  great, 
Consistent ;  wearing  all  that  weight 

Of  learning  lightly  like  a  flower. 

I*-jt  now  set  out :  the  noon  is  near, 
And  I  must  give  away  the  bride ; 
She  fears  not,  or  with  thee  beside 

And  me  behind  her,  will  not  fear. 

F^r  I  that  danced  her  on  my  knee. 

That  watch'd  her  on  her  nurse's  arm, 
That  shielded  all  her  life  from  harm 

At  \isX  must  part  with  her  to  thee  ; 

Now  waiting  to  be  made  a  wife, 

Her  feet,  my  darling,  on  the  dead ; 
Their  pensive  tablets  round  her  head, 

.\nd  the  most  living  words  of  life 

Freathei]  in  her  car.     The  ring  is  on. 
The  *  wilt  thou  '  answered,  and  again 
The   *wilt  thou'  ask'd,  till  out  of 
twain 

lUr  j»Hcci  '  1  will '  has  made  you  one. 

N  w  si^  your  names,   which  shall   l)e 
rcail. 
Mute  symbols  of  a  joyful  mom, 
liy  villjLgc  eyes  a.s  yet  unlom  ; 

The  Rjuncf*  arc  sign'd,  and  overhead 

I'-^n-  the  clash  and  clang  that  tells 

The  j*»y  t'j  every  wandering  breeze  ; 
The  Mind  wall  ri)cks,  and  on  the  trees 

7-.C  dead  leaf  trembles  to  the  liells. 

'»  hi;»;y  hour,  and  happier  hours 

Await  them.     Many  a  merry  face 
Salutes  them — maidens  of  the  place, 

Tiut  |<lt  us  in  the  i>orch  with  flower^. 

• »  happy  hour,  behoM  the  l)ridc 

\Vith  him  to  whom  her  hand  I  gave. 
The)'  leave  the  [xirch,  they  pass  the 
grave 

rhat  has  to-day  its  sunny  side. 

T^^-'!ay  the  grave  is  bright  for  me, 

For  them  the  light  of  life  increased, 
Vllio  stay  to  share  the  morning  feast, 

^%'bo  rest  to-night  beside  the 


Let  all  my  genial  spirits  advance 

To  meet  and  greet  a  whiter  sun  ; 
My  drooping  memory  will  not  shun 

The  foaming  grape  of  eastern  France. 

It  circles  round,  and  fancy  plays, 

And  hearts  are  warm'd  and  faces 

bloom, 
As   drinking   health   to  bride  and 
groom 
We  wish  them  store  of  happy  days. 

Nor  count  me  all  to  blame  if  I 
Conjecture  of  a  stiller  guest. 
Perchance,   perchance,   among   the 
rest. 

And,  tho'  in  silence,  wishing  joy. 

But  they  must  go,  the  time  draws  on. 
And    those   while- fa vour'd    horses 

wait  ; 
They  rise,  but  linger  ;  it  is  late  ; 

Farewell,  we  kiss,  and  they  arc  gone. 

A  shade  falls  on  us  like  the  dark 

From  little  cloudlets  on  the  grass, 
Hut  sweeps  away  as  out  we  pass 

To  ran^je  the  wimkIs,  to  roam  the  park, 

Discussing  how  their  courtship  grew. 
And  talk  of  others  tliat  are  wed, 
And  how  she  l<K>k\l,  and  what  he 
said. 

And  l>ack  we  come  at  fall  of  dew. 

Again  the  fea.>t,  tlie  s|>ec(  h,  the  glee. 

The  shatle  of  pa.ssin^;  tln)Ught,  the 

wealth 
Of  words  and  wit,  the  double  health, 

The  crowning  cup,  the  tluee-times- three. 

And  List  the  dance;— till  I  retire: 

Dumb  i>  that  tt)wer  which  s{>ake  so 

loud, 
And  high  in  heaven  the  streaming 
cloud. 
And  on  the  downs  a  rising  fire  : 

And  rise,  O  moon,  from  yonder  down. 
Till  over  down  and  over  dale 
All  night  the  shining  vapour  sail 

And  pass  the  silcnt-lighteil  town. 


aS6 


The  wbile-bced  bails,  the  glancing  iflk. 
And  catch  al  every  moanuiin  head, 
And  o'er  ihe  frilhs  ihat  branch  and 

Their  sleeping  silver  thro'  the  h21s ; 
And  touch  wilh  sh.idc  the  bridal  doon, 
Wilh  tender  gloom   the  roof,    the 
wall; 


B7  which  they  rest,  and  ocean  Eoands, 
And,  slai  and  syslcm  rolling  pait. 
A  soul  shall  draw  from  out  the  vast 

And  strike  his  being  into  bounds 

And,  moved  thro'  life  of  lower  phase. 
Result  in  man,  be  bom  and  think. 
And  act  and  love,  a  closet  link 

Betwixt  us  and  Ihe  crowning  race 


Is  Eoith  and  Earth'j,  and  in  tbc 
li  Nature  like  an  open  book  ; 
No  longer  hal/-akin  10  brute, 

Foi  all  wc  tbooghl  and  loved  and  dii 
And  hoped,  and  sufferM,  is  bat  sec 
Of  what  in  them  is  Rower  and  bml : 
Whereof  Ihe  man,  that  with  me  tiod 
This  planet,  was  a  noble  type 
Appearing  etc  the  tiraes  weie  ripe 
That  friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  God, 
That  God,  which  ever  lives  and  Iovb, 
One  God,  one  law,  one  denent. 
And  one  far -off  divine  nvnl. 
To  which  the  whole  creation  move*. 
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V. 


VilUiny  somcwheie !  whose  ?    One  says,  we  are  villains  all. 
Noc  he :  his  honest  fiune  should  at  least  by  me  be  maintained  : 
But  that  old  man,  now  lord  of  the  broad  estate  and  the  Hall, 
Dropt  off  gorged  irom  a  scheme  that  had  left  us  flaccid  and  drain'd. 


VI. 


Wliy  do  they  prate  of  the  blessings  of  Peace  ?  we  have  made  them  a  curse, 

Pickpockets*  each  hand  lusting  for  all  that  is  not  its  own  ; 

And  lust  of  gain,  in  the  spirit  of  Cain,  b  it  better  or  worse 

Than  the  heart  of  the  citizen  hissing  in  war  on  his  o¥m  hearthstone  ? 


VII. 


But  these  are  the  days  of  advance,  the  works  of  the  men  of  mind, 
>^'hen  who  but  a  fool  would  have  faith  in  a  tradesman's  ware  or  his  word? 
Is  it  peace  or  war  ?    Civil  ¥rar,  as  I  think,  and  that  of  a  kind 
The  \ilcr,  as  underhand,  not  openly  bearing  the  sword. 


VIII. 


Sooner  or  later  I  too  may  passively  take  the  print 

Of  the  golden  age — why  not  ?     I  have  neither  hope  nor  trust  ; 

May  make  my  heart  as  a  millstone,  set  my  face  as  a  flint, 

<'hcal  and  Iw  chcate<l,  and  die  :  who  knows  ?  we  are  ashes  and  dust 


IX. 


I'coce  sitting  under  her  olive,  and  slurring  the  days  gone  by. 

When  the  poor  are  hovelPd  and  hustled  together,  each  sex,  like  swine. 

Whtn  only  the  ledger  lives,  and  when  only  not  all  men  lie ; 

Teace  in  her  vineyard — yes ! — Iwit  a  company  forges  the  v^ine. 


X. 


And  the  vitriol  madness  flushes  up  in  the  niflian's  head, 
Till  the  filthy  by-lane  rings  to  the  yell  of  the  trampled  wife, 
SrA  chalk  and  alum  and  plaster  are  sold  to  the  }>o<>r  for  bread, 
An-l  the  spirit  of  munler  works  in  the  very  means  «>f  life. 


XI. 


.\n<l  Sleep  must  lie  down  arm\l,  for  the  villainous  centre-bits 
^\nw\  on  the  wakeful  ear  in  the  hush  of  the  mot^mless  nights 
While  another  indicating  the  sick  of  a  few  last  gasps,  as  he  sits 
To  pestle  a  puison'd  poison  l)ehin<l  his  crimson  lights. 


X!!. 


WTien  a  Mammonite  mother  kills  her  lal>c  for  a  burial  fee, 
•Vnd  Timoor- Mammon  grins  on  a  pile  <)f  chiMren's  Iwncs, 
It  it  peace  or  war  ?  better,  war  !  loud  war  by  Lind  and  by  sea. 
War  with  a  thousand  battles,  an<l  shaking  a  hundred  thrones 


For  I  tiusi  if  an  enemy's  fleet  came  yonder  round  by  the  bU], 
And  ihe  rushing  batile-boll  sang  from  the  lhre«Mleclter  out  of  the  ( 
That  the  smooth -faced  anubnosed  rc^e  would  leap  from  his  cooDI 
And  strike,  if  he  could,  were  it  but  with  his  cheating  yardmnd,  b 


IS  my  father  raced  in  his  mood? 
low  and  dash  myself  down  and  die 


\Ybnl  :  am  I  raging  alone  a; 

Must  /  loo  creep  to  the  hollow 

Kalhcr  than  bold  by  the  law  that  I  made,  n 

On  a  horror  of  shatler'd  limbs  and  a  wretched  swindlei's  lie  f 


Would  there  be  sorrow  for  mtf  there  was  /mv  in  the  pas^ooAte  sbridc. 

Love  for  the  silent  thing  that  had  made  false  hasle  to  the  grave — 
Wrapt  in  a  cloak,  as  1  saw  him,  and  thought  he  would  rise  and  speak 
And  tave  at  the  lie  and  the  liar,  ah  Gal,  as  he  used  to  rave. 


I  am  sick  of  the  TIall  and  the  hill,  I  am  sick  of  the  moot  and  the  m 
\Vby  should  I  stay  ?  can  a  sweeter  chance  ever  come  to  me  here  ? 
O,  having  the  nerves  of  motion  as  well  as  the  nerves  of  pain. 
Were  it  not  wise  if  I  fled  from  the  place  and  the  pit  and  the  fear  ? 


SfACD. 


:trv_ 


All  that  I  saw  (for  bcr  eyes  were  ic-vacxic  ^--r  -  :e 
Kiujtily  faultless,  icilT  rtf;^^!!?,  fyuesiSily  :.l1. 
I>caii  ];<rfectioo,  so  more  ;  scchag  =»:ri.  f  .z 
\  -.t  X  chance  of  trarel,  a  pajeaes&.  a^  bicr  >  ii 
K}i  an  underlip,  you  may  cxZ  h  x  Ifrie  :-•:  rrrf 
•  ^r  the  Icas^t  little  deliOK'.e  acr-^rv  r=rr-  -z  i  ? 
Frtim  which  I  escaped  heart-^^e,  ■■rii  "i-i  '-^<   'iTut 


III. 

<''-'!i  and  clear^ait  face,  whr  rrce  t:ii  ■-,:  m.til-r  ue^-. 
I^trakin^  a  (lumber  in  which  all  sr '■**^ "3-  ^  il-  vi^  :r~.i 
I'-lc  »:!h  the  golden  beazi  o^"  is  eyijji  i^a:  -c  ^i*  n 
l'..'.>iwnlcNS,  fale,  cold  fabce,  scar-s^-aet  :c  i  -ii.is  rr-ii 


J       ?l! 


Tia: 


\\  •manlike,  taking  reverse  too  :*ri  y.e  x  ^-r^-ifir  ▼-r*ij 
I'ine  !-i;:  in  thought  to  y-jcr  t^asTr.  in:  i^tr  u  ^.-x-it  t    -frfr- 


(ir>>»-in^  and  fa«iing  ai*!  growiz^  -7*'^  ^'^  v  rJii.cr  i  • 
Luminou'^.  (^emlike,  ghosd£ke.  isaiilit.  i^.:'  _:r  i.^- 
<i:i  vkin^;  and  fading  and  growiag,  t;^  I  :  i  :  :r:Lr  :  ^i- 
r»u!  ar<ive,  and  all  by  myself  ia  ny  :wt  iiri  rLri'Si  f" 
I  I'tcninj;  now  to  the  tide  is  :'j  :r:ai:-f  itc  -jI- "•^Ttr-ir:;; 
N'w  ti>  the  scream  of  a  mar/ies  i  'zjeaii*.  i'^^^;'  -  ii.'*^  i' 
WilkM  in  a  uintry  mind  ''▼  a  ^tujCt  ^  —Tr-  xzii  rj::si 
T'.e  shinmg  daffodil  dead,  ar-:  ■It-.c  J:-*   j:  :-■  rr*:'*^ 


I'n. 


A  • 


A  t::".!;-  r,  emeralds  break  hr*:!.  'Ji-  ri  :7-: 


[:. 


•h^  1:::. 


c  grove 


i  here  I  i::  -  ri. 


{..'•.''  *\\.Ti^s  <.'{  :he  «<:x*<.-n  gay.  L%-z 

Ifiit-l.f^t  in  rhrr  Ii^,-. :  irurc  : !  •  c: 
T;.-.  'litrnt  »aj"j  hire— J ar^ic-i  eli.tu 


'-'1 ; 


|;-I.*  me,  there,  ii  the  ^:Ili^c.  ir^: 
A'i  \ft  :.ui  f'los  ■•"cr  liitc  a  :   }.  ».*■. 
A".-:  f.ick  Mfi  h:-»  aie-h-y-i*  "•«i:-.  :^- 
Ar.  i  hrrc  ^'n  the  lar.  VAari  *  *-.     7  : 
A'.  1  up  in  the  high  Hail-.-ir  --.I  -^ 


V 


«   f 


l-'-l  Marrow  seize  rac  if  cvcr  lt-i: 


Vi  h' n  have  I  U>u'il  !o  her  fiTh-. -.  v.-:  »-  -  . 
!  •  •-'.  l.tr  t<p-day  mith  her  *  r'^ier.  '  .*  -    ■ 
I    -  wd  to  his  la«iy-*i«:cr  as  -he  r*'-  ■  ■. 
Kj*  'he  rire  of  a  frx>li«h  ;.r.  !•:  ^a-.-.  :     -.  -      r 
'  ».tJr*yV-«iiU  wrong  yoLf  '^jga:--^,  ^.-L-rv*.  ^  ^ 
^•jur  father  has  wealth  well-gottes,  a.o:  I  1.- 

T 


•I.  •  ' 


-1^  •.  :•• 


i*-^.^. 
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IV, 

I  keep  but  a  man  and  a  maid,  ever  ready  to  slander  and  steal ; 

I  know  it,  and  smile  a  hard-set  smile,  like  a  stoic,  or  like 

A  wiser  epicurean,  and  let  the  world  have  its  way : 

For  nature  is  one  with  rapine,  a  harm  no  preacher  can  heal ; 

^he  Mayfly  is  torn  by  the  swallow,  the  sparrow  spear*d  by  the  shrike, 

And  the  whole  little  wood  where"!  sit  is  a  worlS" bl  pldllllei  iiiiil  pit). 


V. 

^^'^-^"^■ByyP^**^^  ^^'*"  i"  hi«  prr-i^t)  inrl  Beauty  fiuir  '"  ^^''  ftower ; 
T5o"we  move  ourselves,  or  are  moved  by  an  unseen  hand  ai  a  game 
That  pushes  us  off  from  the  board,  and  others  ever  succeed  ? 
Ah  yet,  we  cannot  be  kind  to  each  other  here  for  an  hour ; 
\Vc  wliispcr,  and  hint,  and  chuckle,  and  grin  at  a  brother^s  shame ; 
However  we  brave  it  out,  wc  men  are  a  little  breed. 


A  monstrous  eft.was  of  old  the  Lord  and  Master  of  Elarth, 
For  him  did  his  high  sun  flame,  and  his  river  billowing  ran. 
And  he  felt  himself  in  his  force  to  be  Nature's  crowning  race. 
Ms  nine  months  go  to  the  shaping  an  infant  ripe  for  his  birth, 
'  So  many  a  million  of  ages  have  gone  to  the  making  of  man : 
•'  He  now  is  first,  but  is  he  the  last  ?  is  he  not  too  base  ? 

VII. 

The  man  of  science  himself  is  fonder  of  glory,  and  \'ain, 
An  eye  well-practised  in  nature,  a  spirit  bounded  and  poor ; 
The  passionate  heart  of  the  poet  is  whirl'd  into  folly  and  vice. 
I  would  not  marvel  at  either,  but  keep  a  temperate  brain ; 
For  not  to  desire  or  admire,  if  a  man  could  learn  it,  were  more 
Than  to  walk  all  day  like  the  sultan  of  old  in  a  gartlen  of  spice. 


VIII. 

For  the  drift  of  the  Maker  is  dark,  an  Isis  hid  by  the  veil. 

Who  knows  the  ways  of  the  world,  how  God  will  bring  them  about? 

Our  planet  is  one,  the  suns  aicju^nyj  thc^  world  is 

Shall  r  weep  if  a  Poland  fall  ?  shall  I  shriek  if  a.7 

Or  an  infant  civilisation  be  ruled  with  rod  or  with  knout  ? 

/have  not  made  the  world,  and  He  that  made  it  will  iniidc 


IX. 

Be  mine  a  philosopher's  life  in  the  quiet  woodland  ways, 
WHiere  if  I  cannot  be  gay  let  a  passionless  ]>eace  be  my  lot, 
Far-off  from  the  clamour  of  liars  belied  in  the  hubbub  of  lies  ; 
From  the  long-neck'd  geese  of  the  world  that  are  ever  hissing  dispruse 
Because  their  natures  are  little,  and,  whether  he  heed  it  or  not. 
Where  each  man  walks  with  his  head  in  a  cloud  of  poisonous  flies. 


MAUD. 


a9i 


ind  most  of  all  would  I  flee  from  the  cruel  madness  of  love. 
he  honey  of  poison-flowers  and  all  the  measureless  ill. 
ih  Maud,  you  milkwhite  fawn,  you  are  all  unmeet  for  a  wife. 
\mr  mother  is  mute  in  her  grave  as  her  image  in  marble  above  ; 
\>ur  father  is  ever  in  London,  3ron  wander  about  at  your  will ; 
ou  have  but  fed  on  the  roses  and  lain  in  the  lilies  of  life. 


V. 


I. 

by  the  cedar  tree 
cadow  under  the  Hall  ! 
iging  an  air  that  is  known  to  me, 
late  ballad  gallant  and  gay, 
1  song  like  a  tnimpet*s  call  ! 
ilonc  in  the  morning  of  life, 
ppy  morning  of  life  and  of  May, 
>f  men  that  in  liattle  array, 
heart  and  ready  in  hand, 
i:h  banner  and  bugle  and  fife 
cath,  for  their  native  land. 

II. 

th  her  exquisite  face, 
v(/icc  pealing  up  to  the  sunny 

hke  sunny  gems  on  an  English 

I'cn, 

I  he  light  of  her  youth  and  her 

•f  lK.-ath,   and  of  Honour  that 

r.n^t  die, 

I- 

.a 

If  M*  langiiid  and  l»ase. 

III. 

•t'auiiful  voice  I 

•  .r  y<'U  only  trouble  the  mind 

)  in  which  I  cannot  rejoice, 

shall  not  6n<i. 
iill  hear  you  no  more, 

jucetnc.vs  hardly  leaves  nie  a 
Mice 

vc  to  the  meailow  an<l  fall  Iwfore 
>n  the  meadow  grass,  and  a<lore, 
irho  is  neither  courtly  nor  kin<l, 


VI. 

I. 

Morning  arises  stormy  and  pale. 

No  sun,  but  a  wannish  glare 

In  fold  upK>n  fold  of  hueless  cloud, 

And  the  budded  peaks  of  the  wood  are 

l)ow*d 
Caught  and  cufT'd  by  the  gale  : 
I  had  fancied  it  would  be  fair. 

II. 

Whom  but  Maud  should  I  meet 

I-ast  night,  when  the  sunset  bum'd 

On  the  blossom 'd  gable-ends 

At  the  head  of  the  village  street, 

Whom  but  Maud  should  I  meet  ? 

And  she  touch'd  my  hand  with  a  smile 

so  sweet. 
She  m.ide  nie  divine  amends 
For  a  courtesy  not  return 'd. 

III. 

And  thus  a  delicate  spark 
Of  glouing  ami  ^rnwinj;  light 
Thro'  the  livelonj;  hours  of  the  dark 
Kept    itself    warm    in    the  heart    of   my 

dreams, 
Ready  to  burst  in  a  cojour'd  flame  ; 
Till  at  last  when  tlie  morning  came 
In  a  cloud,  it  faded,  and  seems 
Ihit  an  ashen-pray  delight. 

IV. 

What  if  with  her  sunny  hair, 

And  smile  as  sunny  as  cold, 

She  meant  to  weave  me  a  snare 

Of  some  Cixjuetlish  deceit, 

C'lcopatra-hke  a>  of  <»Id 

To  entangle  me  when  we  met, 

To  have  her  lion  roll  in  a  silken  net 

And  fawn  at  a  victor  s  feet. 
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V. 

lAh,  what  shall  I  be  at  fifty 

/Should  Nature  keep  me  alive, 

I  If  I  find  the  world  so  bitter 

(when  I  am  but  twenty-five? 
Yet,  if  she  were  not  a  cheat, 
If  Maud  were  all  that  she  seem*d, 
And  her  smile  were  all  that  I  dream'd. 
Then  the  world  were  not  so  bitter 
But  a  smile  could  make  it  sweet. 

VI 

What  if  tho'  her  eye  seem'd  full 
Of  a  kind  intent  to  me, 
What  if  that  dandy-despot,  he. 
That  jeweird  mass  of  millinery, 
That  oil'd  and  curl'd  Assyrian  Bull 
Smelling  of  musk  and  of  insolence, 
Her  brother,  from  whom  I  keep  aloof, 
/WTRi  wuJiTFttie  tingr^ulitie  seii&e  " 
To  mask,  tho^  but  in  his  own  behoof. 
With  a  glassy  smile  his  brutal  scorn — 
What  if  he  had  told  her  yestermorn 
IIow  prettily  for  his  own  sweet  sake 
A  face  of  tenderness  might  be  feign'd. 
And  a  moist  mirage  in  desert  eyes, 
That  so,  when  the  rotten  hustings  shake 
In  another  month  to  his  brazen  lies, 
A  wretched  vote  may  be  gain'd. 

VII. 

For  a  raven  ever  croaks,  at  my  side, 
Keep  watch  and  ward,  keep  watch  and 

ward, 
Or  thou  wilt  prove  their  tool. 
Yea,  too,  myself  from  myself  I  guard. 
For  often  a  man's  own  angry  pride 
Is  cap  and  t)ells  for  a  fool. 

VIII. 

Perhaps  the  smile  and  tender  tone 
Came  out  of  her  pitying  womanhood. 
For  am  I  not,  am  I  not,  here  alone 
So  many  a  summer  since  she  died. 
My   rnothej^^who    was   so   gentle   and 

good? 
Living  alone  in  an  empty  house. 
Here  half-hid  in  the  gleaming  wood. 
Where  I  hear  the  dead  at  midday  moan, 


And  the  shrieking  rush  of  the  wiinsoal 

mouse. 
And  my  own  sad  name  in  comers  died, 
When  the  shiver  of  dandng  leaves  ii 

thrown 
About  its  echoing  chambers  wide. 
Till    a    morbid  hate   and  horror  haie 

grown 
Of  a  world  in  which  I  have  hardly  mii^ 
And  a  morbid  eating  lichen  fixt 
On  a  heart  half-tum'd  to  stone. 

IX. 

0  heart  of  stone,  are  you  flesh,  and  cu^ 
By  that  you  swore  to  withstand  ? 

For  what  was  it  else  within  me  wrooglit 
But,    I   fear,    the  new   stroi^  wine  of 

love. 
That  made  my  tongue  so  stammer  tA 

trip 
When  I  saw  the  treasured  splendoor,  Iitf 

hand. 
Come  sliding  out  of  her  sacred  glove, 
And  the  sunlight  broke  from  her  lip? 

X. 

1  have  play'd  with  her  when  a  cfaiM ; 
She  remembers  it  now  we  meet 

Ah  well,  well,  well,  I  may  be  beguikd 
By  some  coquettish  deceit 
Yet,  if  she  were  not  a  cheat, 
If  Maud  were  all  that  she  seem'd, 
And  her  smile  had  all  that  I  dream'd, 
Then  the  world  were  not  so  bitter 
But  a  smile  could  make  it  sweet 

VII. 

I. 

Did  I  hear  it  half  in  a  doze 
Long  since,  I  know  not  where? 

Did  I  dream  it  an  hour  ago, 
When  asleep  in  this  arm-chair? 

II. 

Men  were  drinking  together, 
Drinking  and  talking  of  me ; 

*  Well,  if  it  prove  a  girl,  the  boy 
Will  have  plenty ;  so  let  it  be.' 
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III. 


cho  of  something 
rith  X  boy's  delight, 
xlding  together 
le  Arabian  night  ? 

IV. 

that  I  hear  two  men, 
rhere,  talking  of  me  ; 
it  prove  a  girl,  my  boy 
ave  plenty  :  so  let  it  be/ 

VIII. 

0  the  Tillage  church, 

a  pillar  alone ; 

atching  an  urn 

her,  carved  in  stone ; 

.    but    once,    she    lifted    her 

ily,  sweetly,  strangely  blush'd 

•y  were  met  by  my  own  ; 

nly,   sweetly,    my  heart   beat 

njicr 

r,  until  I  heard  no  longer 

-banded,  dilettante, 

mied  priest  intone  ; 

bt.  is  it  pride,  and  mused  and 

I'd 

,  now  it  cannot  be  pride.* 

IX. 

walking  a  mile, 
than  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
un  look'd  out  with  a  smile 
xt  the  cloud  and  the  moor 
iding  at  set  of  day 
the  dark  moor  land, 
[ly  riding  far  away, 
raved  to  me  with  her  hand. 
\  were  two  at  her  side, 
thing  flashed  in  the  sun, 
I  liy  the  hill  I  saw  them  ride, 
inoment  they  were  gone  : 
a  sadden  spark 
k  vainly  in  the  night, 
returns  the  dark 

hope  of  light. 


X. 


I. 


Sick,  am  I  sick  of  a  jealous  dread  ? 
Was  not  one  of  the  two  at  her  side 
This  new-made  lord,  whose  splendour 

plucks 
The  slavish  hat  firom  the  villager's  head  ? 
Whose  old  grandfather  has  lately  died, 
Gone  to  a  blacker  pit,  for  whom 
Grimy  nakedness  dragging  his  trucks 
And  laying  his  trams  in  a  poison'd  gloom 
Wrought,   till   he   crept    from  a  gutted 

mine 
Master  of  half  a  servile  shire. 
And  left  his  coal  all  tum'd  into  gold 
To  a  grandson,  6rst  of  his  noble  line, 
Rich  in  the  grace  all  women  desire. 
Strong  in  the  power  that  all  men  adore, 
And  simper  and  set  their  voices  lower. 
And  soften  as  if  to  a  girl,  and  hold 
Awe-stricken  breaths  at  a  work  divine. 
Seeing  his  gewgaw  castle  shine. 
New  as  his  title,  built  last  year, 
There  amid  perky  larches  and  pine, 
And  over  the  sullen -purple  moor 
(Look  at  it)  pricking  a  cockney  ear. 

II. 

What,  has  he  found  my  jewel  out  ? 
For  one  of  the  tv*o  that  rode  at  her  side 
liound  for  the  Hal),  I  am  sure  was  he  : 
Bound  for  the   Hall,  and   I   think  for  a 

Lriile. 
Blithe  would  her  brother's  acceptance  be. 
Maud  couM  be  graciou-*  t'x>,  no  doubt 
To  a  lord,  a  captain,  a  padded  &ha(>e, 
A  bought  commission,  a  waxen  face, 
\  rabbit  mouth  that  is  ever  agape — 
Bought?  what  i?.  it  he  cannot  buy? 
And  therefore  splenetic,  jicrs^^nal,  l»ase, 
A  wounded  thing  with  a  rancorous  cr}*, 
At  war  with  luyieK  aiul  a  wretched  race, 
SicTc,  sTck  to  the  heart  of  life,  am  T. 

MI. 

Last  week  came  one  to  the  county  town, 
To  preach  our  \itt*)\  little  army  down. 
And  play  the  game  of  the  dettpot  kingn, 


This    bruiil  -  Liinim'd    hinUer   of   holy 

Whose  ear  is  eraiiim'J  wilh  his  coilon. 

Even  in  •Icvam^  lo  the  chink  of  his  pence, 
This  huckslBT  pul  duwn  war  !  can  he  tell 
Whether  wacl*.icauje  on  consequence? 
I'ut  il<>u'n  the  p.isiions  thai  make  earth 

Donn  wi'.li  ainti'.iim.  avarice,  pride, 
Jiralou^y,  <Iii«n  :  cul  off  from  the  mind 
The  bitter  springs  of  anger  and  fear  ; 
Down  l>>o,  Jovrn  a:  y>iur  onn  liresidr, 
With  the  evil  ton^e  and  the  evil  eu, 
I  For  eaXih  is  at  war  with  mankind. 

I  wish  1  could  hear  igain 
The  chivalrous  baltle-siuig 
That  she  warbled  alone  in  ha  joy  ! 

I  might  persuade  myself  then 

She  would  uol  do  herself  this  great  wrong, 

~  'i=snlutc  bny 


Let  the  sweet  beaven*  endue, 

Xot  close  and  daiken  abote  m 
Before  I  am  quite  quite  nire 

That  there  is  oae  to  love  me  ; 
Then  lei  come  what  came  may 
To  a  life  that  has  been  so  sad, 
I  ^11  have  had  my  day. 

XII. 


Birds  in  the  high  Hall-garden 
When  twilight  was  bUii^ 

Maud,  Maud,  Maud,  Maud, 
They  were  crying  and  calling. 

Where  was  Maud  ?  in  out  wood ; 

And  I,  who  rise,  was  with  bo. 
Gathering  woodland  lilies. 

Myriads  Uow  to^Ibei. 


Birds  in  our  wood  sai^ 
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VIII. 

,  a  horse  at  the  door, 
«1  little  King  Charley  snarling, 
ick,  my  lonl,  acro&s  the  moor, 
u  arc  not  her  darling. 

XIIL 

I. 

,  to  be  scom'd  by  one  that  I  scorn, 
I  matter  to  make  me  fret  ? 
calamity  hard  to  be  borne  ? 
e  may  live  to  hate  me  yet 
It  I  am  to  be  vext  with  his  pride ! 
tm,  I  was  crossing  his  lands  ; 
d  on  the  path  a  little  aside ; 
r,  as  I  grant,  in  spite  of  spite, 
broad -blown  comeliness,  red  and 
vhite, 

feet  two,  as  I  think,  he  stands  ; 
essences  tum*d  the  live  air  sick, 
rUirous  opulence  jewel -thick 
itself  on  his  breast  and  his  hands. 

II. 

jII  call  me  ungentle,  unfair, 
i  *^j  heartily  then  and  there 
him  the  grasp  of  fellowship  ; 
lie  I  pUL-<>t  he  was  humming  an  air, 
ir.tl  then  with  a  riding  whip 
y  t.ij.ping  a  glossy  lK>«)t, 
:ving  a  c^mtumelious  lip, 
LNe-i  me  from  head  to  foot 
'iMny  Itriti<ih  stare. 

III. 

^  he  here  in  his  father's  chair? 
1  man  never  comes  to  his  place  : 
■iL-lit've  him  ashamed  to  l>e  seen  ? 
)•  ««nce,  in  the  village  street, 
:r.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  face. 
•  •]  i  wolf  and  a  lean. 
%  n<^w.  would  I  call  him  a  cheat  : 
n,  perhaps,  as  a  child  of  deceit, 
'K:  \'S  a  true  descent  be  untrue  ; 
I  ad  i<  as  true  as  Maud  Is  sweet  : 
'anc>'  her  sweetness  only  due 
iweeter  blood  by  the  other  side  ; 
(her  has  been  a  thing  complete, 
rr  she  cune  to  be  so  allie<i. 


And  fair  without,  faithful  within, 
Maud  to  him  is  nothing  akin  : 
Some  peculiar  mystic  grace 
Made  her  only  the  child  of  her  mother, 
And  heap*d  the  whole  inherited^sm 
On  that  huge  scapegoat  of  the  race, 
All,  all  upon  the  brother. 

IV. 

Peace,  angry  spirit,  and  let  him  be  ! 
Has  not  his  sister  smiled  on  me  ? 

XIV. 
I. 

Maud  has  a  garden  of  roses 
And  lilies  fair  on  a  lawn  ; 
There  she  walks  in  her  state 
Anil  tends  upon  bed  and  l)ower. 
And  thither  I  climbM  at  dawn 
And  slootl  by  her  garden-gate  ; 
A  lion  ramps  at  the  top, 
He  is  claspt  by  a  passion-flower. 

II. 

Maud's  own  little  oak-room 

(Which  Maud,  like  a  precious  stone 

.Set  in  the  heart  of  the  carvcn  gloom, 

Lights  witli  hcrs<r!f,  when  alone 

She  sits  by  her  music  and  l>ooks 

And  her  brother  lingers  late 

With  a  roystering  company)  looks 

I'pon  Maud's  own  gardcn-^ate  : 

And   I  thought  as   I   nIoihI,  if  a  hand,  as 

white 
As  occan-foani  in  the  moon,  were  laid 
On   the   ha-^i'   of   the    window,    and    my 

Dcli^jlit 
1  fad  a  su«ldcn  desire,  like  a  j;lorious  ghost, 

to  glide, 
Like  a  l)cam  of  the  seventh  Heaven,  down 

to  my  side. 
There  were  but  a  step  to  l>c  m.ide. 

III. 

The  fanry  tl.it  t«*rM  my  min<l, 

And  a^^.iin  setin'd  overboM  ; 

Now  I  thoujjht  that  she  care<l  for  me, 

Now  1  thought  she  was  kirhi 

Only  because  she  was  cold. 


I  heiid  no  suunil  where  t  stood 
Bui  the  rivulet  on  from  the  lawn 
Running  down  lo  my  own  dark  wood  ; 
Or  (he  voice  of  the  long  sea-wave  as  it 

Now  and  then  in  the  diro-gray  dawn ; 
Bui   1  look'd,  and  lound,  all  round  the 

houK  I  beheld 
The  death- while  curlun  drawn  ; 
Fell  ■  horror  over  me  creep. 
Prickle  my  skin  and  aUch  my  breath. 
Knew  Ibal  the  death-while  cuilain  meant 

but  sleep, 
I  Vet  I  ihudder'ii  and  Ihouf^t  like  a  fool 
/  of  the  sleep  of  dca^ 

XV. 

So  dark  a  mind  within  me  dwells, 
And  I  make  myself  such  evil  cheer, 

Thai  if  /  be  dear  to  some  otte  else, 
Then  =ome  one  eUc  may  have  much  to 


And  dream  ot  bee  beautf  with 

From  the  deli[:Ble  Arab  arch  of  b 

To  llie  grace  that,  bcighl  and  H^ 

or  a  peacock,  sits  on  ber  «liii«ing 
And  she  knows  it  not :  O,  if  she  1 
To  know  her  bcauly  miehl  half  a 
I  know  it  the  one  br^ht  thine  "> 
My  yet  young  life  in  the  wilds  of 
Perhaps  liom  madness,  pcrfaapsfion 
Perhaps  from  a.  selGsh  grave. 


^V'haI,  if  she  be  fasleo'd  lothis  fo 
Uaie  I  biU  her  abide  bj  her  wocd 
ShmiUIlove  her  "  ijrll  if  ati* — 
Jlad  giveii  liei  WulU'to  a  thing  lo 
Shall  I  lore  ber  as  well  ifibe 
Can  break  her  word  were  it  even  f 


t  that  it 
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ii  from  West  to  East, 
lush  from  East  to  West, 
the  West  is  East, 
lush  it  thro*  the  West 
^  is  the  West, 
.osy  is  the  South, 
es  are  her  cheeks, 
.nd  a  rose  her  mouth. 

XVIII. 

I. 

^  her  home,  my  love,  my  only 

iend. 

none  like  her,  none. 

.T  yet  so  warmly  ran  my  blood 

rtly,  on  and  on 

itself  to  the  long-wish*d-for  end, 

le  hanks,  close  on  the  promised 

ood. 

II. 

c  her,  none. 

ihc  dry-ion{jucd  laurels'  patter- 
i(*  talk 

hicr  light  foot  along  the  garden 
alk, 

»K  my  heart  to  think  she  comes 
nee  more  ; 
n    then    I    heard   her    close    the 

•^  of  Heaven  are  closed,  and  bhe 
.  gone. 

in. 

none  like  her,  none. 
\<  when  our  summers  have  de- 
t-asol. 

.'»u  jiighing  fnr  I^lwnon 
onjj  l>rcc/.e  that  streams  to  thy 
elicious  East, 
for  Lebanon, 

iar,  tho*  thy  limbs  have  here  in- 
r  cased, 

(•a^toral  slope  as  fair, 
i^:ng  to  the  South,  and  fctl 
vnTjW  rain  anfl  delicate  air, 
:nted  l/y  the  starry  hcatl 
'hose  gentle  will  has  changctl  my 


And  made  my  life  a  perfumed  altar-flame ; 
And  over  whom  thy  darkness  must  have 

spread 
With  such  delight  as  theirs  of  old,  thy 

great 
Forefathers  of  the  thomless  garden,  there 
Shadowing  the  snow-limVd   Eve  from 

whom  she  came. 


IV. 

Here  will  I  lie,  while  these  long  branches 

sway, 
And  you  fair  stars  that  crown  a  happy  day 
Go  in  and  out  as  if  at  merry  play, 
Who  am  no  more  so  all  forlorn, 
As  when  it  seem'd  far  better  to  be  bom 
To    labour   and    the    mattock -hardened 

hand, 
Than  nursed  at  ease  and  brought  to  un- 
derstand 
A  sad  astrology,  the  boundless  plan 
That    makes   you    tyrants  in   your  iron 

skies. 
Innumerable,  pitiless,  passionless  eyes. 
Cold  fire«^   Y'\  ^'ith  power  to  bum  and 

brand 
His  nommgncss  mto  man. 

V. 

Hut  now  shine  on,  and  what  care  I, 
Who  in   this  stormy  gulf  have  found  a 

pearl 
The  countercharm  of  space  and  hollow 

sky, 
And  do  accept  my  madness,  and  would  die 
To    save   from    some   slight    shame   one 

simple  girl. 

VI. 

Would   die;    for,  sullen •  seeming J)callL 

may  give 
yr>r«»  lir^jn'TTiryTtWft  is  or  ever  was 

In  our  low  w^rrW^.yhereyct  't»«  sweet  to 
live. 

1 

\  I>et  no  one  ask  me  how  it  came  to  pass  ; 

,  It  seems  that  I  am  happy,  that  to  me 
A  livelier  emerald  twinkles  in  the  grass, 
A  purer  sapphire  melts  into  the  sea. 


,,,,  j  Beat  with  my  heart  more  blest  thui  hei 

can  lea, 
N.it  aic  :  !)-,il  liv^. ;,  Iifo  nf  truest  breath,     ],ies|_  ^y,   fj,,  „„g  j„t   uttdercnirei 
Ami  ttach  Muc  lift  ;o  tijjhi  «ith  morlnl  „.{^ 

wrimg?.  That  seems  lo  draw — but  it  shall  not  1 

O,  why  th.iuia  I..1VC,  like  mun    "   '     "     ' 


.in]iiel  with  the  dust  of  ' 
l-iuiliy  that'll 


'  1^:1  all  be  well,  be  well. 


iwtn-en     jlfcakine  up  my  d  r  cam  ^f '''•I  ■[;*'[  .^ 


Is  that  enclianlctl  moan  only  Ihe  swell 
OfLheiong  waves  that  roll  in  yonder  bay  ? 
Anri  liAik  Lhi:  dock   within,   th«  utver 

knell 
Of  twelve  swett  hours  that  past  in  bridal 


My  droam  ?  do  I  dream  of  bliss  ? 

1  have  wolk'd  awake  with  Truth. 
O  when  did  a,  moniiiig  shine 


For  my  dark-dawning  youlh, 
Darken'd  nalching  a  mother  dediae 
And  that  dead  man  at   her  heart  ai 
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vho  had  ceased  to  share  her 

t, 

lOuming  over  the  feud, 
r>ld  Fury  sprinkled  with  blood 
ur  houses  are  torn  : 
c  was  what  she  said, 

MamI  and  the  brother 
her  dying  6ed-— 
dark  father  and  mine 

xisoBcTo  the  other, 
15  over  their  wine, 

when  Maud  was  bom  ; 

mine   from   her   first   sweet 
iih. 

:  by  a  right,  from  birth  till 
:h. 
: — our  fathers  have  sworn. 

V. 

e  blood  spilt  had  in  it  a  heat 


VII. 

Yet  Maud,  altho'  not  blind 

To  the  faults  of  his  heart  and  mind, 

I  see  she  cannot  but  love  him. 

And  says  he  is  rough  but  kind, 

And  wishes  me  to  approve  him, 

And  tells  me,  when  she  lay 

Sick  once,  with  a  fear  of  worse. 

That  he  left  his  wine  and  horses  and  play. 

Sat  with  her,  read  to  her,  night  and  day, 

And  tended  her  like  a  nurse. 

VIII. 

Kind  ?  but  the  deathbed  desire 
Spurn'd  by  this  he*-'  ^f  Vhfi  I''**' — 
Rough  but  kind  ?  yet  I  know 
lie  has  plotted  against  me  in  this, 
That  he  plots  against  me  still 
Kind  to  Maud  ?  that  were  not  amiss. 


^  w.v —  ., - Well,  rough  but  kind  ;  why  let  it  be  so: 

:  the  precious  seal  on  a  bond,       y^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  M;jMt\  have  her  will  ? 
eft   uncancell'd,   had  been  so 

IX. 


ct  : 

i.f  us  thought  of  a  something 

olid, 

1. 1  awoke  in  the  heart  of  the 

A  <hity  done  to  the  tomb, 

,  U  for  her  sake,  to  be  recon- 

^»  . 

cursing  them  and  my  dinmi, 
i^   a   dangcr(ms    thought    nm 
■  I 
r.  ahr«ad  in  the  fragrant  gloom 

churches  -  I  st-c  her  there, 
-l.-h  lily,  breathing  a  prayer 
Ills,  to  l«e  rcc«>ncile<i  1 

VI. 


For,  Maud,  so  tender  and  true. 
As  long  as  my  life  endures 
I  feel  I  shall  owe  you  a  debt. 
That  I  never  can  hoj>e  to  pay ; 
And  if  ever  I  shouldjorget 

And  for  your  sweet  sake  to  yours  ; 
0  then,  what  then  ^hall  I  say  ^ — 
Ur  ever  ^fhmrM  (iaigc t, 
-  May  God  make  me  more  wretched 
Than  ever  I  have  been  yet  ! 


^5 


X. 

L*  sworn  to  Imry 
[Kxly  of  hate. 


vhat  a  flint  is  he  ! 
•  Flf^rcnce,  at  Rome, 
■nc\er  she  touch'd  on  me 
ler  had  laughM  her  down, 
.♦,  when  each  came  home, 
ukcnM  into  a  frown, 
and  forbid  her  to  sj>eak 
rr  friend  of  the  years  Inrfore  ; 
was  what    hatl    reddenM   her 
^k 
owM  to  her  on  the  moor. 


I  feel  so  free  and  so  clear 
Hy  the  lo>s  of  that  <lead  weight, 
■  That  I  should  grow  lii;ht-headetl,  I  fear, 
Fantastically  merry  ; 
r.ut  that  her  brother  comes,  like  a  blight 
On  my  fresh  hoi)e,  to  the  Hall  to-night. 

XX.  — 

1. 

Strange,  that  I  felt  so  gay. 
Strange,  that  /  tried  to-day 


To  beguile  her  meimclioly  j 
The  Sultnn,  as  we  name  him, — 
She  did  nol  wUh  to  biaine  hini — 
Bui  he  Tent  her  ind  peqileil  hcr 
With  his  worldly  talk  and  folly ; 
Was  it  gentle  to  reprove  hcr 
For  stenliog  ont  of  view 
Ftaia  a  little  laiy  lover 
Who  bat  claims  her  as  his  due? 
Or  for  chilling  his  otcsses 
By  the  coldness  of  her  maaneis, 
Nay,  the  plainness  of  her  dresses  ? 
Now  I  know  her  but  in  two, 
Nor  can  pmoouDce  upon  it 
If  one  should  ask  me  whelhei 
The  habit,  hal,  and  Teather, 
Or  the  frock  and  gipsy  bonnet 
Be  the  neater  and  compJeler 

■AQlhing 
Than 


Come  out  to  your  own  troe  lorer. 
That  your  true  lovei  may  see 
Your  glory  also,  and  render 
All  homage  lo  his  own  dailang. 
Queen  Maud  in  all  her  ^lendour, 

XXI. 

Riynlel  crossing  my  ground. 

And  biinging  me  down  fnsai  the  IlaH 

This  gaTden-ro<ic  that  I  fouoJ, 

Fo^etful  of  Maud  and  roe. 

And  lost  in  trouble  and  moving  loond 

Here  at  the  head  of  a  tinkling  (aU, 

And  trying  lo  pass  to  the  sex : 

O  Rivulet,  bora  at  the  Hall, 

My  Maud  has  sent  it  by  thee 

|If  I  read  her  sweet  will  righl) 

On  a  blushing  mission  to  me. 

Saying  in  odour  and  coloor,  '  Ah,  be 


«i^* 
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nr. 

I  aid  to  the  lily,  *  There  is  hut  one 

With  whom  she  has  heart  to  be  gay. 
When  will  the  dancers  leave  her  alone  ? 

She  Ls  veary  of  dance  and  play.' 
Nuw  half  to  the  setting  moon  are  gone, 

And  half  to  the  rising  day  ; 
L'W  on  the  sand  and  loud  on  the  stone 

The  last  wheel  echoes  away. 

V. 

I  ttid  to  the  rose,  '  The  brief  night  goes 
In  babble  and  revel  and  wine. 

0  TiiuDg  lord-lover,  what  sighs  are  those, 
hx one  that  will  never  be  thine? 

l^it  mine,  but  mine,*  so  I  sware  to  the 
nise, 
'Fur  ever  and  ever,  mine.' 

VI. 

■^tM  the  soul  of  the  rose  went  into  my 
blood, 
A'i  the  music  clashed  in  the  hall ; 
Ar.-|  long  \fi  the  garden  lake  I  stood, 

I'w  I  heard  your  ri\'ulct  fall 
^MQ  the  lake  to  the  meadow  and  on  to 
the  wood, 
0<u  woud,  that  is  dearer  than  all ; 

■    VII. 

^f'ln  the  meadow  jrour  walks  have  left 
U)  sweet 

T>at  whenever  a  March-wind  sighs 
"•  sets  the  jewel-print  of  your  feet 

In  \i«>lets  Uue  as  your  eyes, 
^''  -he  wfiudy  hollows  in  which  wc  meet 

An<i  the  valleys  of  Paradise. 

VIII. 

^«  ^lender  acacia  would  not  shake 
_'H>e  long  milk -bloom  on  the  tree  ; 
^>  white  lake-blossom  fell  into  the  lake 

At  the  {limpemel  dozed  on  the  lea  ; 
^'^t  'be  rMc  was  awake  all  night  for  your 
uke. 

Knowing  your  promise  to  me  ; 
^  Iilio  and  roses  were  all  awake, 

Tbey  Bgh'd  for  the  dawn  and  thee. 


IX. 

Queen  rose  of  the  rosebud  garden  of  girls, 
Come  hither,  the  dances  are  done. 

In  gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearls, 
Queen  lily  and  rose  in  one ; 

Shine  out,  little  head,  sunning  over  with 
curls, 
To  the  flowers,  and  be  their  sun. 

X. 

There  has  fallen  a  splendid  tear 

From  the  passion-flower  at  the  gate. 

She  is  coming;/ my  dove,  my  dear  ; 
She  is  otnning,  my  life,  my  fate  ; 

rose  cries,  *  She  is  near,  she  is 


near ; 
And   the  white  rose 


weeps,   *  She  is 
late;' 
The  larkspur  listens,  *  I  hear,  I  hear  ;' 
And  the  lily  whispers,  *  I  wait.' 

XI. 

She  is  coming,  my  own,  my  sweet  ; 

Were  it  ever  so  airy  a  tread, 
My  heart  would  hear  her  and  l)eat, 

Were  it  earth  in  an  earthy  IkhI  ; 
My  (lust  would  hear  her  and  lK.Mt, 

Had  I  lain  for  a  century  dead  ; 
Would  start  and  tremble  under  her  feet, 

And  blossom  in  pur|)le  and  red. 


PART  II. 

I. 
I. 

*THK    fault    was    mine,    the    fault    was 

nunc ' — 
Why  am  I  sittinj;  herosostunnM  and  still, 
I'luckinj;  the  harmless  wild-fl»»wer  on  the 

hill?-  -'    - 

It  is  this  tjuilty  hand  ! — 

An<l  there  rises  ever  a  passionate  cry 

From  underneath  in  the  darkening  lanrl — 

What  is  it,  that  has  l)een  done? 

( )  <lawnof  Fdt-n  bright  over  earth  an<l  sky. 

The  tires  of  Hell  brake  out  of  thy  rising 

sun. 
The  fires  of  Hell  and  of  Hate  ; 


For  she,  sweet  soul,  had  baidly  spoken  a 

When  her  brother  rxo  in  his  ni^  lo  the 

B»te, 
He  eatne  with  the  bahe-Foced  lord ; 
Ileap'd  on  her  lertns  of  di^raos 
And  wbile  she  wept,  and  I  Ktiore  to  be 

He  liefcelf  gaie  me  the  lie. 

Till  I  with  as  fierce  an  anger  spoke, 

And  he   Ktiuek   me,  madmaii,  orec  the 

face. 
Struck  me  before  the  laognid  fool. 
Who  wu  gaping  and  grinDini;  by : 
Slmck  for  himself  nn  evil  stroke  ; 
Wrought  for  his  house  an  inedeemable 

For  toDl  lo  front  in  nn  hour  we  stood. 
And  a  million  horrible  bellowing  echoes 

From  the  red-ribb'd  hollow  briiind  the 

And  tbundei'd  up  into  Heaven  the  Christ- 


Arise,  mj  GoA,  and  strike^  tar  m 

Thee  just, 
ilrike  dead  the  whole  wea 


See  what  a  lovely  shell. 
Small  and  pure  as  s  pcul. 
Lying  dose  to  my  fool, 
Fmil,  but  a  work  divine. 
Made  so  fairily  well 
With  delicate  sjure  and  wlui 
How  exquisitely  mmule, 
A  miracle  of  design  ! 


I 


The  beamy  would  be  the  same. 
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3n 


ith  a  flitting  to  and  fro, 
a  hard  mechanic  ghost 
r  came  from  on  high 
arose  from  below, 
noves  with  the  moving  eye, 
mg  the  land  and  the  main — 
lid  it  look  like  Maad  ? 
3e  overawed 
[  cannot  but  know 
e  bom  of  the  brain  ? 

VI. 

1  the  Breton  coast, 

nameless  fear, 

fic  dark  sea-line 

thinking  of  all  I  have  lost ; 

•ng  vexes  my  ear  ; 

>(  Lamcch  is  mine. 

VII. 

,  a  measureless  ill, 
,  for  ever,  to  part — 
^hc  \k  ould  love  me  still ; 
•nj^,  <>  God,  as  she 
r.iiri  of  \o\e  for  me, 
no  <i«)ul>t,  no  doubt, 
iir»o  in  my  dark  heart, 
wearj",  a  spark  of  will 
r  trampled  out. 

VIII. 

that  the  mind,  when  fraught 
\>«'ion  so  intense 
[•1  think  that  it  well 
mn  all  life  in  the  eye, — 
v.ul<i,  by  l)eing  so  overwrought, 

•strike  on  a  shar|K*r  sense 
:il,  or  a  flower,  little  thinjjs 
v«;  wrniUl  have  l»een  past  by  ! 

I  rcmcmUT,  1, 

I.iy  dying  there, 

on*.  «»f  hi*  many  rings 

Iiad    many,    p<M>r    worm)   an<l 
Krti^ht 
iiuthcr'v  hair^ 

IX. 

►ws  if  he  be  dead  ? 
I  need  have  fled  ? 


Am  I  guilty  of  blood  ? 
However  this  may  be, 
Comfort   her,    comfort   her,    all    things 

good, 
V/hile  I  am  over  the  sea  I 
I^t  me  and  my  passionate  love  go  by, 
But   speak   to  her  all  things  holy  and 

high, 
WTiatever  happen  to  me  I 
Me  and  my  harmful  love  go  by ; 
But  come  to  her  waking,  find  her  asleep, 
Powers   of  the   height.   Powers  of  the 

deep, 
And  comfort  her  tho*  I  die. 

III. 

Courage,  poor  heart  of  stone  ! 

I  will  not  ask  thee  why 

Thou  canst  not  understand 

That  thou  art  left  for  ever  alone  : 

Courage,  poor  stupid  heart  of  stone. — 

Or  if  I  ask  thee  why. 

Care  not  thou  to  reply  : 

She  is  but  dead,  and  tlie  time  is  at  hand 

When  thou  shalt  more  than  die. 


IV. 
I. 

O  that  'twere  possible 

After  long  grief  and  pain 

To  find  the  arms  of  my  true  love 

Round  me  once  again  I 

II. 

When  I  w.\>  wont  to  meet  her 
In  the  silent  wtxxly  places 
Hy  the  home  that  gave  ine  birtli. 
We  slfKxl  tr.anceii  in  Iuni»  embraces 
Mixt  with  kiv»es  swrclcr  sueetcr 
Than  anytliinj;  on  earth. 

in. 

A  sh.nlow  flits  l>efore  nu-, 

Not  tht»u,  but  like  to  thee  : 

Ah  Christ,  that  it  were  |H)SNiblc 

For  one  short  hour  to  see 

The  souls  we  loveti,  that  they  might  tell  VL 

What  and  where  they  be. 


l[.ilf  in  <i 


;;ht    1 


I  sighs. 


In  a  waVeful  Jojc  1  iwiiuw 
For  tbe  liani.1.  ihe  lip^  Ihe  eyes, 
For  Ihc  meeting  i>r  the  monow, 
The  delight  of  hnppy  laughler. 
The  delight  of  low  replies. 


Tis  .1  morning  pure  and  sweet. 
And  a  dewy  splendour  fails 
Od  the  Illlli:  Hower  that  clings 


Get  (hee  hence,  hot  come  again, 
Mix  not  Tnenvoij  with  doabi, 
Fass,  Ihou  deathlike  type  of  pain, 
Pass  and  cease  to  move  about  '. 
Tls  the  blot  upon  the  brain 
That  III//  show  itself  without. 


Then  I  rise,  the  cai'edtops  fall, 
.And  the  yellow  vapours  choke 
The  great  city  sounding  wide  ; 
The  day  comes,  a  dull  red  balj 
Wrapi  in  drifts  of  lurid  Mnoke 
On  the  misty  river-lide. 


Thro'  the  hubbub  of  the  market 

I  steal,  a  wasted  finnie, 

II  crosses  here,  it  crosses  there. 
Thro"  all  that  crowd  confiised  and  kw4 
The  shadow  still  the  same  ; 

Aad  on  ray  heavy  eyelids 
My  anguish  hangs  like  shame. 
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to  creep 
cavern  deep, 
and  weep,  and  weep 
oat  to  thee. 


V. 

L 


d. 


5  a  handful  of  dust, 

\  go  over  my  head, 

are  shaken  with  pain, 

low  grave  they  are  thrust, 

neath  the  street, 

Df  the  horses  beat,  beat, 

e  horses  beat, 

alp  and  my  brain, 

nd  to  the  stream  of  passing 

ng,  marrying,  burj-ing, 
rumble,   and   ringing  and 

ith  it  is  all  as  tiad, 

he  dead  had  peace,  but  it 

ace  in  the  grave,  is  that 
> 

kn  an<i  to  and  fro, 
the  dead  men  go  ; 
ar  a  ciead  man  chatter 
ivc  one  mad. 

II. 

e,  since  Time  began, 
en  bury  a  man  ; 
lid  our  tithes  in  the  days 
gone, 
rang,  not  a  prayer  wa.s 

h  makes  us  loud    in  the 

f  the  dead  ; 

that  does  his  work,   not 

their    office     might   have 

men  fain  would  kill  their 

I  have  kiird  their  Christ. 


III. 

See,  there  is  one  of  us  sobbing. 

No  limit  to  his  distress  ; 

And  another,  a  lord  of  all  things,  praying 

To  his  own  great  self,  as  I  guess  ; 

And  another,  a  statesman  there,  betraying 

His  party-secret,  fool,  to  the  press ; 

And  yonder  a  vile  physician,  blabbing 

The  case  of  his  patient — all  for  what  ? 

To  tickle  the  maggot  bom  in  an  empty 

head. 
And  wheedle  a  world  that  loves  him  not, 
For  it  is  but  a  world  of  the  dead. 

IV. 

Nothing  but  idiot  gabble  ! 

For  the  prophecy  given  of  old 

And  then  not  understood. 

Has  come  to  pass  as  foretold  ; 

Not  let  any  man   think  for  the  public 

good. 
Hut  babble,  merely  for  babble. 
For  I  never  whisper'd  a  private  affair 
Within  the  hearing  of  cat  or  mouse. 
No,  not  to  myself  in  the  closet  alone. 
But  I  heard  it  sliouted  at  once  from  the 

top  of  the  house  ; 
Everything  came  to  be  known. 
Who  told  him  we  were  there  ? 


V. 

Not  that  gray  old  wolf,  for  he  came  not 

back 
From  the  wihlerncss,  full  of  wolves,  where 

he  used  to  lie  ; 
He  has  gatherM  the  I  ones  for  his  o'er- 

grown  whelp  to  crack  ; 
Crack  them  now  for  yourself,  and  howl, 

and  die. 

VI. 

Prophet,  curse  me  the  blabbing  lip, 
Antl  curse  me  the  British  vermin,  the  rat  ; 
1    know   not    whether   he    came    in    the 

Hanover  ship, 
But  I  know  that  he  lies  and  listens  mute 
In    an  ancient    mansion^s  crannies    and 

holes : 


3o6 
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Arsenic,  arsenic,  sure,  would  do  it, 
Except  that  now  we  poison  our  babes, 

poor  souls  1 
It  is  all  used  up  for  that. 

VII. 

Tell  him  now  :  she  is  standing  here  at  my 

head  ; 
Not  beautiful  now,  not  even  kind  ; 
He  may  take  her  now ;    for  she  never 

speaks  her  mind. 
But  is  ever  the  one  thing  silent  here. 
She  is  not  ^us,  as  I  divine  ; 
She  comes  from  another  stiller  world  of 

the  dead. 
Stiller,  not  fairer  than  mine. 

VIII. 

But  I  know  where  a  garden  grows, 
Fairer  than  aught  in  the  world  beside, 
All  made  up  of  the  lily  and  rose 
That  blow  by  night,  when  the  season  is 

good, 
To  the  sound  of  dancing  music  and  flutes: 
It  is  only  flowers,  they  had  no  fruits, 
And  I  almost  fear  they  arc  not  roses,  but 

blood  ; 
For  the  keeper  was  one,  so  full  of  pride, 
He  linkt  a  dead  man  there  to  a  spectral 

bride  ; 
For  he,  if  he  had  not  been  a  Sultan  of 

brutes, 
Would  he  liave  that  hole  in  his  side  ? 


IX. 

But  what  will  the  old  man  say? 

He  laid  a  cruel  snare  in  a  pit 

To  catch  a  friend  of  nunc  ooe  stonoy 

day; 
Vet  now  I  could  even  weep  to  tbiok 

of  it; 
For  what  will  the  old  man  say 
When  he  comes  to  the  second  corpse  m 

the  pit  ? 

X. 

Friend,  to  be  stmck  by  the  public  foe, 
Then  to  strike  him  and  lay  him  low, 
That  were  a  public  merit,  fiir, 
Whatever  the  Quaker  holds,  from  sin ; 
But  the  red  life  spilt  for  a  private  Uov— 
I  swear  to  you,  lawful  and  lawless  wir 
Are  scarcely  even  akin. 

XI. 

0  me,  why  have  they  not  buried  me  deep 

enough  ? 
Is  it  kind  to  have  made  me  a  grave  so 

rough, 
Me,  that  was  never  a  quiet  sleeper? 
Maybe  still  I  am  but  half-dead ; 
Then  I  cannot  be  wholly  dumb ; 

1  will  cry  to  the  steps  above  my  bead 
And  somebody,  surely,  some  kind  beait 

will  come 
To  bury  me,  bury  me 
Deeper,  ever  so  little  deeper. 


PART  III. 

VI. 

I. 

My  life  has  crept  so  long  on  a  broken  wing 

Thro*  cells  of  madness,  haunts  of  horror  and  fear. 

That  I  come  to  l)e  grateful  at  last  for  a  little  thing : 

My  mood  is  changed,  for  it  fell  at  a  time  of  year 

When  the  face  of  night  is  fair  on  the  dewy  downs. 

And  the  shining  daffodil  dies,  and  the  Charioteer 

And  starry  Gemini  hang  like  glorious  crowns 

Over  Orion's  grave  low  down  in  the  west, 

That  like  a  silent  lightning  under  the  stars 

She  seem'd  to  divide  in  a  dream  from  a  band  of  the  blest, 
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And  spoke  of  a  hope  for  the  world  in  the  coining  wars — 
'  And  in  that  hope,  dear  soul,  let  trouble  have  rest, 
Knowing  I  tarry  for  thee,'  and  ]x>inted  to  Mars 
As  he  glow*d  like  a  ruddy  shield  on  the  Lion's  breast. 

II. 

And  it  was  but  a  dream,  yet  it  yielded  a  dear  delight 

To  have  looked,  tho'  but  in  a  dream,  upon  eyes  so  fair. 

That  had  been  in  a  weary  world  my  one  thing  bright ; 

Ami  it  was  but  a  dream,  yet  it  lightened  my  despair 

NMien  I  thought  that  a  war  would  arise  in  defence  of  the  right. 

That  an  iron  tyranny  now  should  bend  or  cease. 

The  glory  of  manhood  stand  on  his  ancient  height, 

Nor  Britain's  one  sole  God  be  the  millionaire : 

No  more  shall  commerce  be  all  in  all,  and  Peace 

Pipe  on  her  pastoral  hillock  a  languid  note. 

And  watch  her  hanrest  ripen,  her  herd  increase. 

Nor  the  cannon-bullet  rust  on  a  slothful  shore, 

And  the  cobweb  woven  across  the  cannon's  throat 

Shall  shake  its  threaded  tears  in  the  wind  no  more. 

III. 

And  as  months  ran  on  and  rumour  of  battle  grew, 

•  It  is  time,  it  is  time,  O  passionate  heart,'  said  I 

(For  I  cleaved  to  a  cause  that  I  felt  to  1^  pure  and  true), 

•  It  is  time,  O  passionate  heart  and  morbid  eye, 
That  old  hysterical  mock -disease  should  die.' 
And  I  stood  on  a  giant  deck  and  mix'd  my  breath 
With  a  loyal  people  shouting  a  battle  cry, 

Till  I  saw  the  dreary  phantom  arise  and  fly 

Far  into  the  North,  and  battle,  and  seas  of  death. 

IV. 

I  >et  it  go  or  stay,  so  I  wake  to  the  hicjher  aims 

Of  a  land  that  has  lost  for  a  little  her  lust  of  gold, 

And  love  of  a  peace  that  was  full  of  wrongs  and  shames, 

Horrible,  hateful,  monstrous,  not  to  l>e  told  ; 

And  hail  once  more  to  the  banner  of  battle  unroll'd  I 

Tho'  many  a  light  shall  darken,  and  many  shall  weep 

For  those  that  are  cnish'd  in  the  clash  of  jarring  claims. 

Yet  God's  just  wrath  shall  be  wreak 'd  on  a  giant  liar ; 

And  many  a  darkness  into  the  light  shall  leap, 

And  shine  in  the  sudden  making  of  splendid  names, 

And  noble  thought  be  freer  under  the  sun. 

And  the  heart  of  a  people  Iwat  with  one  desire  ; 

For  the  peace,  that  I  deem'd  no  peace,  is  over  and  done, 

And  now  by  the  side  of  the  Black  and  the  Baltic  deep, 

And  deathful -grinning  mouths  of  the  fortress,  flames 

The  blood-red  blossom  of  war  with  a  heart  of  fire. 
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IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING, 


V. 

Let  it  flame  or  fade,  and  the  war  roll  down  like  a  wind, 
We  have  proved  we  have  hearts  in  a  cause,  we  are  noble  still, 
And  m]rself  have  awaked,  as  it  seems,  to  the  better  mind ; 
It  is  better  to  fight  for  the  good  than  to  rail  at  the  ill ; 
I  have  felt  with  my  native  land,  I  am  one  with  my  kind, 
I  embrace  the  purpose  of  God,  and  the  doom  assigned. 

IDYLLS   OF   THE    KING 

IN  TWELVE  BOOKS. 
Flos  Regnm  A rtAurMs.*^ Joseph  of  Exktbr. 

DEDICATION. 


These  to  His  Memory — since  he  held 

them  dear, 
Perchance  as  finding  there  unconsciously 
Some  image  of  himself — I  dedicate, 
I  dedicate,  I  consecrate  with  tears — 
These  Idylls. 

And  indeed  He  seems  to  me 
Scarce  other  than  my  king's  ideal  knight, 
*Who  reverenced   his  conscience  as  his 

king; 
Whose  glory  was,  redressing  human  wrong ; 
Who  spake  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen'd 

to  it; 
Who  loved  one  only  and  who  clave  to  her — ' 
Her — over  all  whose  realms  to  their  last 

isle, 
Commingled  with  the  gloom  of  imminent 

war. 
The  shadow  of  His  loss  drew  like  eclipse, 
Darkening   the   world.       We   have   lost 

him  :  he  is  gone  : 
We  know  him  now  :  all  narrow  jealousies 
Are  silent ;  and  we  see  him  as  he  moved, 
How  modest,  kindly,   all -accomplished, 

wise, 
With  what  sublime  repression  of  himself. 
And  in  what  limits,  and  how  tenderly ; 
Not  swaying  to  this  faction  or  to  that ; 
Not  making  his  high  place  the  lawless 

perch 
Of  wing'd  ambitions,  nor  a  vantage-ground 
For  pleasure  ;  but  thro*  all  this  tract  of 

years 
Wearing  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless 

Ufe, 


Before  a  thousand  peering  littlenesMS, 
In  that  fierce  light  which  beats  upon  a 

throne, 
And  blackens  every  blot :  for  where  is  hc^ 
Who  dares  foreshadow  for  an  only  son 
A  lovelier  life,  a  more  unstain'd,  than  la? 
Or  how  should  England  dreaming  of  H 

sons 
Hope  more  for  these  than  some  inheritance 
Of  such  a  life,  a  heart,  a  mind  as  thiae, 
Thou  noble  Father  of  her  Kings  to  be, 
Laborious  for  her  people  and  her  poor- 
Voice  in  the  rich  dawn  of  an  ampler  day^ 
Far-sighted  summoner  of  War  and  Waste 
To  fruitful  strifes  and  rivalries  of  peaoe- 
Sweet  nature  gilded  by  the  gradons  glean 
Of  letters,  dear  to  Science,  dear  to  Art, 
Dear  to  thy  land  and  ours,  a  Prince  indeed, 
Beyond  all  titles,  and  a  household  Dame, 
Hereafter,  thro*  all  times,  Albert  theGood. 

Break  not,  O  woman*s-heart,  bat  stiD 

endure ; 
Break  not,  for  thou  art  Royal,  but  endDie, 
Remembering  all  the  beauty  of  that  star 
Which  shone  so  close  beside  Thee  that 

ye  made 
One  light  together,  but  has  past  and  leaves 
The  Crown  a  lonely  splendour. 

May  all  love, 
His  love,  unseen  but  felt,  o'ershadowThee, 
The  love  of  all  Thy  sons  encompass  Thee, 
The  1  o ve  of  all  Thy  daughters  cherish  Thee, 
The  love  of  all  Thy  people  comfort  Thee, 
Till  God*s  love  set  Thee  at  his  side  again! 


THE  COMING  OF  ARTHUR, 
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THE  COMING  OF  ARTHUR. 


UoDOG&AN,  the  King  of  Cameliard, 
Had  one  £ur  daughter,  and  none  other 

child  ; 
And  she  was  £urcst  of  all  flesh  on  earth, 
Gfiiaevere,  and  in  her  his  one  delight. 

For  many  a  petty  king  ere  Arthur  came 
koleti  in  this  isle,  and  ever  waging  war 
Each  upon  other,  wasted  all  the  land  ; 
Aod  still  from  time  to  time  the  heathen 

host 
Swann'd  overseas,  and  harried  what  was 

left. 
And  so  there  grew  great  tracts  of  wilder- 
ness, 
^'berein  the  beast  was  ever  more  and 

more, 
Bat  man  was  less  and  less,  till  Arthur 

came. 
for  fmx  Aurelius  lived  and  fought  and 

dietl, 
Adj  after  him  King  Uther  fought  and  died, 
^\  euhcr  fail'd  to  make  the  kingdom 

one. 
ArW  after  these  King  Arthur  for  a  space, 
And  thro'   the   puissance    of  his   Table 

Round, 
r*rrw  all   their  j>etty  princedoms  under 

him, 
THcir  king  and  head,  and  made  a  realm, 

and  reign'd. 

And  thus  the  land  of  Cameliard  was 

maste, 
n..ck  mith  wet  woods,  and  many  a  beast 

therein, 
\im-\  none  or  few  to  scare  or  chase  the 

liea&t  ; 
So  that  wild  dog,  and  wolf  and  Ixxir  and 

bear 
f  ame  night  and  day,  and  rooted  in  the 

fields 
Aod  wallowM  in  the  gardens  of  the  King. 
And  e^er  ami  anon  the  wolf  would  steal 
The  children  and  de\'our,  but  now  and 

then. 
Her  own  lmx)d   loi&t  or  dead,   lent  her 

6crce  teat 


To  human  sucklings ;  and  the  children, 

housed 
In  her  foul  den,  there  at  their  meat  would 

growl, 
And  mock  their  foster-mother  on  four  feet. 
Till,  straightened,  they  grew  up  to  wolf- 
like men, 
Worse    than    the   wolves.      And    King 

Leodogran 
GroanM  for  the  Roman  legions  here  again, 
And  Caesar's  eagle :  then  his  brother  king, 
Urien,  assail'd  him :  last  a  heathen  horde. 
Reddening  the  sun  with  smoke  and  earth 

with  blood, 
And  on  the  spike  that  split  the  mother's 

heart 
Spitting  the  child,  brake  on  him,  till, 

amazed, 
lie  knew  not  whither  he  should  turn  for 

aid. 

Rut — for  he  heard   of  Arthur  newly 
cruwnM, 
Tho'  not  without  an  uproar  made  by  those 
Who  cried,  *  He  is  not  Uthcr's  son  ' — the 

Sent  to  him,  saying,  *  Arise,  and  help  us 

thou  ! 
Kor  here  l>etween  the  man  and  l>cast  we 

die.' 

And  Arthur  yet  had  done  no  deed  of 

arms, 
lUit    hearil    the    call,    and     came :     and 

(iuinevcre 
StcHxl  by  the  ca.sllc  walls  to  watch  him 

pass; 
Uut  since  ho   neither  wore  on  helm  or 

shield 
The  golden  syml)o]  of  his  kinglihoo<l, 
Rut    rode    a    simple    knight    among   his 

knights, 
And  many  of  the>e  in  richer  arms  than  he. 
She  saw  him  not,  or  maik'd  not,  if  she 

saw, 
One  among  many,  tho'  his  face  was  hare. 
Hut  .Vrthiir,  kntking  downward  as  he  |>ast, 
Felt  the  light  of  her  eyes  into  his  life 
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Smite  on  tbe  sudden,  yet  rode  aa,  and 

His  tents  beside  the  forest.      Then  he 

drave 
The  heathen ;  oTlei.  slew  the  beast,  and 

fell'd 
The  forest,  letting  in  the  sun,  and  made 
Broad  pathways  for  the  hunter  ond  the 

And  so  tetuni'd. 

Foi  while  he  lingcT'd  iheie, 
A  doubt  that  evei  smoulder'd  in  the  hearls 
Of  those  ptat  Lords  and  Barooi  of  his 

Flash'd  forth  and  into  war  :  for  most  of 

thHe, 
CoUeaguing  with  a  score  of  petty  kings, 
Made  head  againK  him,  erpi^,  'Who 

is  he 
That  he  should  ruJeu;?  who  hath  proven 


Victor  and  lord-      But  were  I  joia'd  W 

her. 
Then  might  we  lire  togelhei  as  me  Q 
And  reiEning  with  one  will  in  ecoTtliii 
Have  power  on  this  daik  load  to  Gghti 

Anil  power  on  this  dead  worli!  to  ml 


Thereafter — as  he  tp«*ks  who  Idh  tl 
tale— 
WTien  Arthur  reach'd  ■   Eeld-of-faaU 

With  pitch'd  pavilions  of  bis  Ux,  ll 

world 
Was  all  so  clear  about  him,  tbal  be  ax 
The  EmallesI  rock  far  on  tbe  binteS  Ul 
And  even  in  h^h  day  the  moniiag  Dir. 
So  when  the  King  had  set  his  buuK 

At  once  from  eitbei  side,  with  trampd 
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(Iring,  and  Aithiir  called  to  ttay  the 

brands 
Tbat  hacked  among  the  flyeis,  *  Ho  !  they 

yield  V 
So  like  a  painted  battle  the  war  stood 
Silenced,  the  living  quiet  as  the  dead, 
And  in  the  heart  of  Arthur  joy  was  lord. 
He  bugh'd  upon  his  warrior  whom  he  loved 
And  honour *d  most.      'Thou  dost  not 

doubt  me  King, 
So  well  thine  arm  hath  wrought  for  q^e 

to-day.* 
'  Sir  and  my  liege,*  he  cried,  *  the  fire  of 

God 
Iknceoiis  upon  thee  in  the  battle-field : 
1  \aam  thee  for  my  King ! '    Whereat  the 

two, 
For  each  had  warded  either  in  the  fight, 
Snre  on  the  field  of  death  a  deathless 

love. 
Aad  .\nhor  said,  '  Man*s  word  is  God  in 

man : 
U:  chiccc  what  will,  I  trust  thee  to  the 
death/ 

Then  fjuickly  from  the  foughten  field 

he  sent 
l^iS  and  Brx«>tias,  and  Bedivere, 
H.i  r.':«  matic  knights,  to  King  I..eodo- 

gran, 
^*>^5»  *  If  I  in  aught  have  sen'ed  thcc 

»cll, 
'i.*.  T.c  :hy  d.iughter  Guinevere  to  wife' 

'AKvrn  when  he  heard,  I^eodogran  in 

heart 
i^s'-aun^- — *  How    should  I   that  am  a 

*ing, 
n  '»e>rr  much  he  holp  me  at  my  ncc<I, 
■'^f  my  one  'laughter  s.iving  to  a  king, 
Ar,:  a  king'»  son  ?* — lifted  his  voice,  and 

callM 
y  K  rary  man,  his  chamberlain,  to  whom 
\U  'ru&tcd  all  things,  and  of  him  requircrl 
M.i  cnmsel :    *  Knowest  thou  aught   of 

Arthur's  birth  ?' 

TVa  spake  the  hoary  chamberlain  and 
^d, 
•  ^:r  Kmg,  there  be  but  two  old  men  that 
kuuw : 


And  each  is  twice  as  old  as  I ;  and  one 
Is  Merlin,  the  wise  man  that  ever  served 
King  Uther  thro'  his  magic  art ;  and  one 
Is  Merlin's  master  (so  they  call  him)  Blcys, 
Who  taught  him  magic  ;  but  the  scholar 

ran 
Before  the  master,  and  so  far,  that  Blcys 
Laid  magic  by,  and  sat  him  dowii,  and 

wrote 
All  things  and  whatsoever  Merlin  did 
In  one  great  annal-book,  wliere  after-years 
Will  learn  the  secret  of  our  Arthur's  birth.' 

To  whom  the  King  I^odogran  rcplietl, 

*  O  friend,  had  I  lK*cn  holpen  half  as  well 
By  this  King  Artliur  as  by  thee  to-day, 
Then  beast  and  man  had  had  their  share 

of  mc  : 
But  summon  here  Ixiforc  us  yet  once  more 
Ulfius,  and  Brastias,  and  Ikdivere.' 

Then,  ^^hen  they  came  before  him,  the 
King  sai<I, 

*  I  have  seen  the  cuckoo  chased  by  Ics-scr 

fowl, 

And  rca^son  in  the  thase  :  but  wherefore 
n«)W 

Do  these  your  lords  stir  up  the  heat  of 
war, 

Some  calling  Arthur  l>orn  of  Gorlois, 

Others  of  Anion?  Tell  me,  ye  your- 
selves, 

lloldyethi-i  Arthur  for  King  I'ther's  son?' 

And  Ult'nisand  i>ra*»tias  an>werM,  'Ay.' 
Then  liedivere,  the  first  of  all  his  knighls 
Knighted    by   Arthur    at   his    crowning, 

spake  -■ 
For  Uilil  in  heait  and  act  and  word  was 

he, 
Whenever  -lander  breathed   against  the 

King— 

*  Sir,  llurc  l>e  many  runu»urs  on  this 

luAil  : 
lM>r  there  be  those  who  hate  him  in  their 

hcaits. 
Call  him  lM>el-orn,  and  since  his  ways  are 

sweet. 
And  their^  ai-.-  Usti.d,  h<»M  him  less  than 

nian  : 
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And  then;  be  thosi-  who  deem  him  moie 

And  dream  he  diopl  from  heaven :  bat 

iny  tielief 
In  all  this  mallei — so  yi;  caie  lo  leun — 
Sir,  fui  ye  tnow  ihnt  in   King  Ulhec's 

The  prince  and  wairiot  Gotlols,  he  that 

held 
TinlnEi!  caslk  by  iho  Comish  sea, 
Wai  wedded  nitha  winsome  wife,  Ygeme: 
And  (^nu)!htt^^  had  nhe  borne  him, — one 

«hciei,f, 
Lot's  wiff,  llie  Queen  of  Orkoej,  BeUi- 

Ilalh  evci  like  a  loj-al  siiler  cleaved 
To  Arthur, — bul  a  son  she  hid  not  borne. 
And  Ulher  cast  ujiou  her  eyes  of  love  : 
Uul  she,  a  slainless  wife  to  Gorlols, 
So  loathed  the  Lrighl  dishonour  of  his 

Thai  Oorloisand  King  Uther  wenl  lowar : 
Anil  uveithrown  v-as  Cotlois  and  skin. 
Thi-n  L'lher  in  liisHTalii  and  heal  besieged 


I^ecemeal  among  them,  had  tbcy  koovn 

for  each 
But  sought  to  rule  for  his  own  self  ai> 

And  many  haled  Uther  for  the  sake 
or  GorloLS.     \Mieterote  Meriin  tooik  tli 

child. 
And  gave  him  to  Sir  Anton,  an  old  knigti 
And  ancient  friend  of  Uthet ;  ai>d  his  wA 
Kureed  the  young  prince,  vaA  leu'd  hit 
r  with  her  own  ; 

And  no  man  knew.     And  eva  bdcc  th 

loida 
Have  fuughtea  like  wild  boslx  amoQ 

Ihemselves, 
So  ihal  ihe  lealm  has  gmie  lo  <n>ck 

This  year,  when  Merlin  (for  his  hour  h* 

Brought  Arthur  forth,  and  set  faim  in  tb 

hail. 
Proclaiming,  "  Here  is  Uthet's  beii,  yen 

king," 
A  hundred  voices  cried,  "Away  with  him 
No  kinij  ..f  OUTS  :  a  fon  of  Goilois  he. 
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*  A  doabtfol  throne  is  ice  on  summer 


from  Arthur's  court.    Victor  his 


Ye 


Report  him  !    Yea,  hut  jre — think  ye  this 

king- 
So  many  those  that  hate  him,  and  so 

strong. 
So  few  his  knights,  however  brave  they 


Hath   body  enow   to  hold   his  fbemen 
down?* 

*0  King/  she  cried,  *and  I  will  tell 

thee:  few. 
Few,  but  all  brave,  all  of  one  mind  with 

him  ; 
For  I  was  near  him  when  the  savage  yells 
Of  Utber*s  peerage  died,  and  Arthur  sat 
Crown'd  on  the  dais,  and  his  warriors 

cned, 
*'  Fte  thou  the  king,  and  we  will  work  thy 

will 
\Vh<»  love  thct."     Then  the  King  in  low 

deep  tones, 
And  simple  words  of  great  authority, 
IVkuxI  them  by  so  strait  vows  to  his  own 

self, 
That    %tbcn    they   rose,    knighted    from 

kneeling,  some 
Were  pale  as  at  the  passing  of  a  ghost, 
N'nic  flu>h*<l,  and  others  dazed,  as  one 

who  wakes 
Half-bhnded  at  the  coming  of  a  light. 

•  But  when  he  spake  and  checr'd  his 

Table  Round 
\V::h  lanje,  divine,  and  comfortable  words, 
iJcyt-n-l  my  tongue  to  tell  thee — I  behehl 
\  rc<n  ejc  to  c>*e  thro*  all  their  Order  flash 
A  momentary*  likeness  of  the  King  : 
-\n'l  ere  it  left  their  faces,  thro'  the  cross 
Ar.i  those  around  it  and  the  Crucifie<l, 
Uwn  from   the  casement   over  Arthur, 

«mote 
Flame -colour,  vert  and  azure,  in  three 

rays. 
One  falling  upon  each  of  three  fair  queens. 
Who  ^tood  in  silence  near  his  tlirone,  the 

fricods 


Of  Arthur,  gazing  on  him,  tall,  with  brighl 
Sweet  faces,  who  will  help  him  at  his 
need. 

*  And  there  I  saw  mage  Merlin,  whose 

vast  wit 
And  hundred  winters  are  but  as  the  hands 
Of  loyal  vassals  toiling  for  their  liege. 

<  And  near  him  stood  the  Lady  of  the 

Lake, 
^Mlo  knows  a  subtler  magic   than  his 

own — 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonder- 
ful. 
She  gave  the  King  his  huge  cross-hilte^ 

sword, 
"WTicreby  to  drive  the  heathen  out :  a  misi 
Of  incense  curFd  about  her,  and  her  face 
Wellnigh   was   hidden    in    the    minstei 

gloom  ; 
But   there  was   heard  among   the   hoi) 

hymns 
A  voice  as  of  the  waters,  for  she  dwells 
Down  in  a  deep;  calm,  whatsoever  storms 
May    shake    the    world,   and    when    the 

surface  rolls, 
Ilath  power  to  walk  the  waters  like  oui 

Lord. 

*  There  likewise  I  beheld  Excalibur 
Before  him  at   his  crowning   Iwrne,  the 

sword 
That  rose  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  lake, 
And  Arthur  rowM  across  and  ttx)k  it — rich 
With  jcwclh,  elfm  Urim,  on  the  hill, 
rK.wiKicring  heart  and  eye — the  blade  sc 

bright 
That  men  arc  blinded  by  it — on  one  side, 
(iravcn  in  the  oldest  tongue  i>f  all  thii 

>%orld, 
**Take  nie,"  but  turn  the  blade  and  y< 

shall  sec. 
And  written  in  the  s|>ccch  ye  sjKrak  your 

self. 
•*  Cast  me  away  ! "    An<l  sad  was  Arthur': 

face 
Taking  it,  but  ol<l  Merlin  counsell'd  him, 
"  Take  thou  and  strike  !  the  time  to  casi 

away 
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Ii  fet  hi-oS. "     Si>  tlus  great  brand  tlic 

king 
Took,  stnd  by  thb  wilt  bcal  hit  (oemen 

Thereal      Leodognm     rcjokcd,     bnl 

thoughi 
To  sift  his  doublings  lo  the  last,  and  osk'd, 
Fixing  fall  eye?  of  question  on  her  face, 
>  Tbe  swallow  and  the  ?wifl  aie  near  aldn. 
But  thou  an  closer  la  this  noble  prince, 
Being  hb  own  dear  sister  ;'  and  die  said, 
'  Daughter  of  Gorlois  ind  Vgemc  am  1  ;' 
'And  tberefofe   Ailhiu's   sister?'  ask'd 

tbe  King. 
She  answet'd,  '  These  be  secret  things,' 

and  sign'd 
To  those  two  sons  to  pass,  sod  let  Uiein  be. 
And  C^awain  went,  and  breaking  inlo  song 
Sprang  oat,  and  follow'd  by  his  Hjring  bail 
Ran  like  a  colt,  and  leapt  at  ail  be  saw : 
But  Modrmi  laid  his  ear  Inside  the  doors. 
And   there   half-heanl  :   the  same  that 

afterward 
Struck  for  the  ihrotic,  nnd  striking 


Whereof  I  was  oM  gailly  ;  andoal  Ina 
And  (lui^  myself  down  oa  a  hank  d 

heath. 
And  haled  this  (air  worid  and  all  ihenoL 
And  wept,  and  wish'd  thmt  I  were  dead 

I  know  not  nhelher  c>f  bimsdrbe  canK 
Or   brou^l   by  Merlin,   who,  Ihey  m 

can  walk 
Unseen  al  pleasure — be  was  at  my  ode 
And  spake  sweet  words,  sad  cMnfali 

my  heart. 
And  dried  my  teats,  bnog  a  chOd  with  id 
And  many  a  time  he  came,  and  erana 
As  I  Eiew  greater  grew  with  me ;  and  b 
At  limes  he  seem'd,  and  sad  widi  b 

Stem  too  at  time^  and  then  ]  loved  h 

Dut  sweri  again,  and  thea  I  loved  b 
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ingoQ  wing'df  and  all  from  stem  to 

ftem 
;ht  with  a  shining  people  on  the  decks, 
1  gone  as  soon  as  seen.     And  then 

the  two 
pC  to  the  cove,  and  watched  the  great 

sea&Il, 
'e  after  wave,  each  mightier  than  the 

last, 
last,  a  ninth  one,  gathering  half  the 

deep 
foil  of  voices,  slowly  rose  and  plunged 
ring,  and  all  the  wave  was  in  a  flame : 
down  the  wave  and  in  the  flame  was 

home 
iked  babe,  and  rode  to  Merlin's  feet, 
»  stoopt  and  caught  the  babe,  and 

cried  "TheKmg! 
e  b  an  heir  for  Utber  I "     And  the 

fringe 
hat  great  breaker,  sweeping  up  the 

strand. 

I'd  at  tht;  wizard  as  he  spake  the  word, 

all  at  once  all  round  him  rose  in  fire, 

lat  the  child  and  he  were  clothed  in  fire. 

presently  thereafter  followed  calm, 

;  >ky  and  stars:     **And  this  same 

child,^  he  said, 
he  « ho  reigns ;  nor  could  I  part  in 

peace 
thL»  were  told.'*     And  saying  this  the 

tt  thro*  the  strait  and  dreadful  pass  of 

death, 
ever  lo  be  question'd  any  more 
r  00  the  further  side  ;  but  when  I  met 
lin,  and  ask'd  him  if  these  things  were 

truth — 
<thining  dragon  and  the  naked  child 
rending  in  the  glory  of  the  seas — 
aughM  as  is  his  wont,  and  answer'd  me 
iddling  triplets  of  old  time,  and  said : 

'*  Ram,  rain,  and  sun  !  a  rainbow  in 

the  sky  ! 
«ung  man  will  be  wiser  by  and  by ; 
>ld  man's  wit  may  wander  ere  he  die. 
ain,  rain,  and  sim  !  a  rainbow  on  the 

leal 
truth  is  this  to  me,  and  that  to  thee ; 


And  truth  or  clothed  or  naked  let  it  be. 
Rain,   sun,   and   rain  !  and   the   free 

blossom  blows  : 
Sun,   rain,  and  sun  !  and  where  is  he 

who  knows  ? 
From  the  great  deep  to  the  great  deep  he 

goes." 

*  So  Merlin  riddling  angerM  me  ;  but 

thou 
Fear  not  to  give  this  King  thine  only  child, 
Guinevere :  so  great  bards  of  him  will  sing 
Hereafter  ;  and  dark  sayings  from  of  old 
Ranging  and  ringing  thro'  the  minds  of 

men, 
And  echo'd  by  old  folk  beside  their  fires 
For  comfort  after  their  wage-work  is  done, 
Speak  of  the  King ;  and  Merlin  in  our 

time 
Hath  spoken  also,  not  in  jest,  and  sworn 
Tho'  men  may  wound  him  that  he  will 

not  die, 
But  pass,  again  to  come ;  and  then  or  now 
Utterly  smite  the  heathen  underfoot. 
Till  these  and  all  men  hail  him  for  their 

king.' 

She  spake  an<l  KingI>codogran  rejoiced. 
But  musing  *  Shall  I  answer  yea  or  nay?' 
Doubted,  and  drowsed,  nodded  and  slept, 

and  saw. 
Dreaming,  a  slope  of  land  that  ever  grew. 
Field  after  field,  up  to  a  height,  the  i)cak 
Haze -hidden,   and   thereon   a   phantom 

king. 
Now  looming,  and  now  lost ;  and  on  the 

slojHi 
The  sword  rose,  the  hind  fell,  the  herd 

was  driven, 
Fire  glimpseti  ;   and   all   the   land   from 

ro<if  and  rick, 
In  drifts  of  smoke  l)efore  a  rolling  wind. 
Streamed  to  the  j^eak,  and  mingled  with 

the  haze 
And  made  it  thicker  ;  while  the  phantom 

king 
.Sent  out  at  times  a  voice ;  and  here  or  there 
Stood  one  who  jwinted  toward  the  voice, 

the  rest 
Slew  on  and  burnt,  crjing,  *No  king  of 

ours. 
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No  son  of  Uther,  and  no  king  of  ours ; ' 
Till  with  a  wink  his  dream  was  changed, 

the  haze 
Descended,  and  the  solid  earth  became 
As  nothing,  but  the  King  stood  out  in 

heaven, 
CrownM.     And  Leodogran  awoke,  and 

sent 
Ulfius,  and  Brastias  and  Bedivere, 
Back  to  the  court  of  Arthur  answering  yea. 

Then  Arthur  charged  his  warrior  whom 

he  loved 
And  honour'd  most.  Sir  Lancelot,  to  ride 

forth 
And  bring  the  Queen  ; — and  watch*d  him 

from  the  gates  : 
And    Lancelot    past    away    among    the 

flowers, 
(For  then  was  latter  April)  and  retum'd 
Among  the  flowers,  in  May,  with  Guine- 
vere. 
To  whom  arrived,  by  Dubric  the  high 

saint, 
Chief  of  the  church  in  Britain,  and  before 
The  stateliest  of  her  altar- shrines,  the 

King 
That  mom  was  married,  while  in  stainless 

white. 
The  fair  beginners  of  a  nobler  time. 
And  glorying  in  their  vows  and  him,  his 

knights 
Stood  round  him,  and  rejoicing  in  his  joy. 
Far  shone  the  fields  of  May  thro'  open 

door, 
Thesacred  altar  blossom 'd  white  with  May, 
The  Sun  of  May  descended  on  their  King, 
They  gazed  on  all  earth's  beauty  in  their 

Queen, 
RoU'd  incense,  and  there  past  along  the 

hymns 
A  voice  as  of  the  waters,  while  the  two 
Sware  at  the  shrine  of  Christ  a  deathless 

love  : 
And  Arthur  said,  *  Behold,  thy  doom  is 

mine. 
I-,et  chance  what  will,  I  love  thee  to  the 

death  !  * 
To  whom  the  Queen  replied  with  drooping 

eyes, 


*  King  and  my  lord,  I  lo?e  thee  to  tte 

death  r 
And  holy  Dubric  spread  his  hands  nd 

spake, 
<  Reign  ye,  and  live  and  love,  and 

the  world 
Other,  and  may  thy  Qaeen  be  ooe  vi&   ( 

thee,  J 

And  all  this  Order  of  thy  Table  Romd     j 
Fulfil   the   boundless   purpose  of  Ikdr 

KingT 

So  Dubric  said ;  but  when  they  left  the 

shrine 
Great  Lords  from  Rome  before  the  portil 

stood. 
In  scornful  stillness  gazing  as  they  past ; 
Then  while  they  paced  a  dty  all  on  fiie 
With  sun  and  cloth  of  gold,  the  tnunpels 

blew. 
And  Arthur^s  knighthood  sang  befoft  die 

King:— 

<  Blow  trumpet,  for  the  world  is  wbile 

with  May  ; 
Blow  trumpet,  the  long  night  hath  roITd 

away  I 
Blow  thro'  the  li\ing  world— "Let  the 

King  reign." 

•Shall    Rome    or    Heathen   rule  in 

Arthur's  realm  ? 
Flash  brand  and  lance,  fall  battleazeupoo 

helm. 
Fall  battleaxe,  and  flash  brand  !   Let  the 

King  reign. 

*  Strike  for   the  King  and  live !  his 

knights  have  heard 
That  God  hath  told  the  King  a  secret 

word. 
Fall  battleaxe,  and  flash  brand  !    Let  the 

King  reign. 

*  Blow  trumpet !   he  will  lift  us  froo 

the  dust. 
Blow  trumpet !  live  the  strength  and  die 

the  lust ! 
Clang  battleaxe,  and  clash  brand !    I^ 

the  King  reign. 
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Strike  for  the  King  and  die  I  and  if 

tboa  diest, 
\  King  is  King,  and  ever  wills  the 

highest. 
Qg  battleaze,  and  clash  brand  1     Let 

the  King  reign 

Bknr,  for  oar  Sun  is  mighty  in  his 

May! 
«,  for  our  San  is  mightier  day  by  day  I 
ng  battkaxe,  and  dash  brand  1     Let 

the  King  reign. 

The  King  will  follow  Christ,  and  we 

the  King 
vhom  high  God  hath  breathed  a  secret 

thing. 
i  fasttkaxe,  and  flash  brand  1    Let  the 

King  reign.* 

Soung  the  knighthood,  moring  to  their 

haU. 
ere  at  the  banquet  those  great  Lords 

from  Rome, 
•e  ilovly-fading  mistress  of  the  world, 
node  in,  and  claim'd  their  tribute  as  of 

yore. 


But  Arthur  spake, '  Behold,  for  these  hare 

sworn 
To  wage  my  wars,  and  worship  me  their 

King; 
The  old  order  changeth,  jrielding  place 

to  new ; 
And  we  that  fight   for   our   fair  father 

Christ, 
Seeing  that  ye  be  grown  too  weak  and 

old 
To  drive  the  heathen  from  your  Roman 

wall, 
No  tribute  will  we  pay  :  *  so  those  great 

lords 
Drew  back  in  wrath,  and  Arthur  strove 

with  Rome. 

And  Arthur  and  his  knighthood  for  a 
space 

Were  all  one  will,  and  thro*  that  strength 
the  King 

Drew  in  the  petty  princedoms  under  him, 

Fought,  and  in  twelve  great  battles  over- 
came 

The  heathen  hordes,  and  made  a  realm 
and  rcign'd. 
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(r.  liu  tall  son  of  Lot  and  Bellicent, 
*\  taile^t.  <  iarcth,  in  a  showerful  sprinfj 
•red  at  the  spate.     A  slender-shafted 

Fine 
''  footing,  fell,  and  sowxs  whirVd  away. 
<>w  he  went  down,*  said  Gareth,  *  as 

a  false  knight 
^1  king  before  my  lance  if  lance 
Tc  mine  to  use — O  senseless  cataract, 
ling  all  down  in  thy  precipitancy  — 
i  jrrt  thou  art  but  swollen  with  cold 

<fK>WS 

I  mine  is  living  blood  :  thou  dost  His 
«ill« 


LANCELOT  AND  BLAINE. 
THR  HOLY  GKAIL. 
PRLLEAS  AND  hTTAKKK. 
THE  LAST  TOURNAMBNT. 
Cl'INRVRRB. 

The   Maker's,  and   not   knowest,  and  I 

that  know, 
Have    strenjjth    and    wit,    in    mv    gocnl 

mother's  hall 
Linger  with  vacillating  obedience, 
Prison'd,     and    kept    and     coax'd    and 

whistled  to — 
Since  the  good  mother  holds  mc  still  a 

child  ! 
Goo<i  mother  is  l»a<l  mother  unto  me  I 
A    wor.«>e    were    lx.'tter  ;    yet     no    worse 

would  I. 
Heaven  yicM  her  for  it,  but  in  me  put 

force 
To  weary  her  ears  with  one  continuous 

I  rayer. 
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Vn\\\  she  Itl  n\K  fl)-  liiscaged  lo  sweep 

In  evei-hiyhfiiog  eaglc-circles  up 

To  ihc  pTca!  Sun  of  Gloiy,  ood  ihence 

Down  upcn  all   Things  biue,  and  dish 

Iheni  deuil, 
A  knight  of  Arthur,  working  onl  his  will. 
To   deinsi-  ihe  n-oild.     \Miy,  Gawain, 

when  he  came 
With  M»ltcil  hith^'i  in  ihe  summenimt, 
Aik'd  iiic  lo  till  wilh   him,  the  proven 

Modreil  for  w.ini   of  woohiet  was   the 

judEe. 
Then  1  <ki  shook  him  in  the  saddle,  he 

"  Th'ju  hasl  half  prei'fiil'd  against  me," 

531.1  «i— he— 
Tho'  Mudred  biting  hi-^  thin  lips  wa^  mule. 
For  he  is  nlitay  sullen  :  whal  caie  I  i' 

And  Garelh  went,  and  hovering  round 

het  chair 
Ask'd,  'Mother,  Iho'  yc  eimnl  me  slill 

the  child, 
Sweet    mother,   do   ye    love   the  child  i" 

She  Uu^h'd. 
'Thou  art  but  a  wild-g(«se  to  question 

'  Then,  niotlier,  an  yo  love  the  child,'  he 

'  rteinn  ,T  gonte  and  rather  tame  than  wild. 


"An  1  could  climb  aod  lay  my  hand  ii[eB 

it. 
Then  were  I  wealthier  Ihan  a  leid  d 

Itinp," 
But  ever  when  he  reachM  ahand  lo  dot^ 
One,  ibat  had  loved  liim  bam  his  USA- 

hood,  cai^ht 
And  stay'd  him,    ■'  Climb  not  letl  |)m 

break  Ihy  Deck, 
Ichargelheebymylove,"iutdsollieIiC9, 
Sweet  mother,  neitbei  domb,  am  bote 

his  neck. 

To  whom  the  motbei  oA 
'  True  love,  sweet  son,  liail  risk'd  hinaf 

and  climb'd. 
And  handed  down  the  golden  Oeaan  to 

And  Garelh  answei'd  bei  wilh  kiniliif 
eyes, 
'  Gold  ?.  said  I  gold  ?-~ay  then,  alq  k 


Mcic  goli! — but  this  was  all  of  thai  tr 
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more;  nor  sect,  nor  hears,  nor  speaks, 

nor  knows. 
1  both  thy  brethren  are  in  Aithor's  hall, 
cit  neither  loved  with  that  full  love 
d  for  thee,  nor  worthy  such  a  love  : 
f  thereibre  thou ;  red  berries  charm 

the  bird, 
i  thee,  mine  innocent,  the  joosts,  the 

wars, 

0  never  knewest  finger-ache,  nor  pang 
wrenched  or  broken  limb— -an  often 

chance 
those    brain -stnnning    shocks,   and 

toomey-6dls, 
gbts  to  my  heart ;  but  stay :  follow 

the  deer 
these  tall  Ars  and  our  fast-falling  bums ; 
Bake  thy  manhood  mightier  day  by 

day; 
tet  is  the  chase :  and  I  will  seek  thee 

out 
Be  comfortable  bride  and  fair,  to  grace 
ycUmUng  life,  and  cherish  my  prone 

year, 

1  filling  into  Lot's  forgetfulness 
oow  not  thee,  myself,  nor  anything, 
jr,  my  lurst  son  I  ye  arc  yet  more  l>oy 

than  man.* 

Phtm  ( iareth,  *  An  ye  hold  me  yet  for 

child, 
IX  yet  once  more  the  story  of  the  child. 
.  mother,  there  was  once  a  King,  like 

ours, 
(irince    his    heir,    when    tall    and 

n».irriaj;cablc, 
*d   fur  a   bride ;  and  thereupon  the 

King 
two    licfore    him.       One    was    fair, 

«4rong,  armM — 
to  lie  won  liy  force — and  many  men 
ircd   her  ;  one,  good   lack,  no  man 

deiire<l. 
I   the>c   were   the  conditions  of  the 

King: 
t  save  he  won  the  first  by  force,  he 

needs 
.t    «*.-<l    that   other,    whom  no   man 

desired, 
xl  faced  bride  who  knew  herself  so  vile. 


That  evermore  she  long*d  to  hide  herself. 
Nor  fronted  man  or  woman,  eye  to  eye — 
Yea — some  she  cleaved  to,  but  they  died 

of  her. 
And  one — they  calPd   her  Fame ;  and 

one, — O  Mother, 
How  can  ye  keep  mc  tether'd  to  you — 

Shame. 
Man  am  I  grown,  a  man's  work  must  I  do. 
Follow  the  deer  ?  follow  the  Christ,  the 

King, 
Live  pure,  speak  true,  right  Mrrong,  follow 

the  King — 
Else,  wherefore  bom  ?' 

To  whom  the  mother  said, 
*  Sweet  son,  for  there  be  many  who  deem 

him  not, 
Or  will   not  deem  him,  wholly  proven 

King— 
Albeit  in  mine  own  heart  I  knew  him 

King, 
When   I  was  frequent  with  him  in  my 

youth. 
And  heard  him  Kingly  speak,  and  doubted 

him 
No  more  than  he,  himself;  but  felt  him 

mine. 
Of  closest  kin  to  me :  yet — wilt  thou  leave 
Thine  easeful  hiding  here,  and  risk  thine 

all. 
Life,   limlw,  for  one  that  is  not  proven 

King? 
Stay,  till  the  cloud  that  settles  nmnd  his 

birth 
Hath  liftetl  but  a  little.     Stay,  sweet  son.' 

And   Gareth  answer'd   quickly,    *  Not 

an  hour, 
So  that  ye  yield  me — I  will  walk  thro' 

fire, 
Mother,  to  gain   it — your   full   leave   to 

Not  proven,  who  swept  the  dust  of  luin'd 

Rome 
From  off  the  threshold  of  the  realm,  and 

crush'd 
The  Molaters,  an<l  made  the  i)et>ple  free  ? 
Who    shoultl    lie    King    save    him    who 

makes  us  free  ? ' 
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So  when   the  Qoeen,  who  lOBg  had 

To  brKik  hini  from  the  inlent  to  which 

ho  grew, 
Found  her  son's  will  unwaveringly  one, 
She  answer'J  craftily,  'Will  ye  walk  thro' 

lire? 
Who  w:ilki  ihro'  fire  will  hardly  heed  the 

Ay,  golhcD,  anycrnnst :  only  one  ptooT, 
Iteliice  ihou  mV.  the  King  lo  make  ihee 

knight, 
or  thine  obL-dieace  and  thy  love  to  me. 
Thy  iiiolher,— I  demand.' 

And  Gaieth  cried, 
'  A  hard  one,  or  a  hundred,  so  I  §p. 
Nay — ijuick  I   the  proof  lo  prove  me  to 
the  quick  I' 

But  slowly  spake  the  mother  looking 

11  him, 
'  Prince,    thou    shatt    go    di^^ised    to 
Arthur's  hall, 

Anrt  hiri-  thj-self  t^.  scrv, 


To  serve  with  scnllioos  and  «il! 
Nor  tell  my  oame  lo  uj — ■■ 

Garelh  awhile  Ui%cr'±     Th 


fullp 
Swept  bellowing  ihrc'  the  dark 

We  rose,  and  out  of  slombet  a 

That  still  had  lenJed  aa  bint 

Before  the  wakeful  mother  b 
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irbo  went  with  Gareth  were 

I, 

Let  us  go  no  further,  lord. 

of  Enchanters,  built 

.'   The  second  echoed  him, 

re  heard  from  our  wise  man 

le 

1,  that  this  King  is  not  the 

geling  out  of  Fairyland, 
t  heathen  hence  hy  sorcery 
glamour.'     Then  the  first 

s  no  such  dty  imywhere, 

Gareth  answer'd  them 
,  swearing  he  had  glamour 

cod,  his  princedom,  youth 

Merlin  in  the  Arabian  sea ; 
m  all  unwilling  toward  the 

IS   nu   gate  like  it    under 

m  the  keystone,  which  was 

ke  an  ever-fleeting  wave, 
le  Lake  stood :  all  her  dress 
sides  as  water  flowing  away ; 
r<*ss  her  great  and  goo<ily 

ier    all     the    cornice    and 

ft'atcr  fell  from  either  hand  ; 

>m  one  a  sword  was  hung, 

ne 

her    worn    with   wind   and 

rcast  floatc<l  the  sacre<i  fish  ; 
ICC  to  left  of  her,  and  right, 
wars  in  weird  devices  done, 
id  old  co-twisted,  as  if  Time 
,  v>  invetcrately,  that  men 
azing  there  ;  and  over  all 
jp  were  those  three  Queens, 
ends 
ho  should  help  him  at  his 


Then  those  with  Gareth  for  so  long  a 

space 
Stared  at  the  figures,  that  at  last  it  seem'd 
The  dragon-bough ts  and  elvish  emblem- 

ings 
Began  to  move,  seethe,  twine  and  curl : 

they  caird 
To  Gareth,  *  Lord,  the  gateway  is  alive.' 

And  Gareth  likewise  on  them  fixt  his 

eyes 
So  long,  that  ev'n  to  him  they  seem'd  to 

move. 
Out  of  the  city  a  bhist  of  music  peal'd. 
Back  from  the  gate  started  the  three,  to 

whom 
From  out  thereunder  came  an  ancient 

man. 
Long-bearded,  saying,  *Who  be  ye,  my 

sons?' 

Then  Gareth,  *We  be  tillers  of  the  soil, 
Wlio  leaving  share  in  furrow  come  to  see 
The  glories  of  our  King  :  but  these,  my 

men, 
(Your  city  moved  so  weirdly  in  the  mist) 
Doubt  if  the  King  be  King  at  all,  or  come 
From  Fairyland ;  and  whether  this  be  built 
By  magic,  and  by  fairy  Kings  and  Queens ; 
Or  whether  there  be  any  city  at  all. 
Or  all  a  vision  :  and  this  music  now 
Hath  scared   them   l)oth,   but   tell   thou 

these  the  truth.' 

Tlien  that  old  Seer  made  answer  play- 
ing on  him 

And  saying,  *  Son,  I  have  seen  the  goo«l 
ship  sail 

Keel  u|)wanl,  and  mast  <lownward,  in 
the  heavens, 

And  soli<l  turrets  toj>«?y-turvy  in  air  : 

And  here  is  truth  ;  but  an  it  please  thee 
not. 

Take  thou  the  truth  as  thou  ha^t  told  it 
me. 

For  truly  as  thou  sayest,  a  F'airy  King 

And  Fairy  Queens  have  built  the  city,  son ; 

I'hey  came  from  out  a  sacred  mountain- 
cleft 

Toward  the  sunrise,  each  with  harp  in 
hand, 

Y 


JM 
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And  built  i<  to  the  musk  oftheii  hnjps. 
Aiiil,as  thou  sayc5t,it  is  enchanted,  son, 
For  there  is  nothing  in  it  ns  it  seems 
Saving  the  King ;  tho'  some  there  be  thai 

hold 
The  King  a  shadow,  nnd  tbe  cilj  real ; 
Yet  take  thou  heed  of  him,  fttf,  M  Ihoo 

Beneath   this   ardiwaj',   ihen  will   thou 

A  thrall  to  his  CDchanlmenls,  foi  Ihe  King 
Will  tdnd  thee  by  such  vows,  as  is  a  shame 
A  man  ihouid  tiot  l>e  bound  by,  yet  the 

No  man  can  keep  ;  but,  so  thou  dread  to 

Piss  not  beneath  this  gateway,  bat  ainde 
Without,  among  the  cattle  of  tlie  field. 
For  an  ye  heard  a  music,  like  enow 
They  are  building  siill,  seeing  the  city  is 

built 
To  music,  therefore  never  built  at  all, 
And  therefore  built  foi  ever.' 

Caret  h  spike 


Our  one  white  lie  dts  like  a  'isx 
Here  OD  the  threshold  of  our  ec 
Lci  love  l>c  blamed  for  it,  not  d 
Well,  wc  will  make  amends.' 


Camelol,  a  dty  of  shadowy  pala 
And  stately,  rich  in  etnUeni  and 
Of  BDcienI  kings  who  did  Ihci 

Which    MeiliD*s    hand, 

Arthur's  coait. 
Knowing  all  arts,  had  toodi'il,  vsA 

At  Arthui's  ordinance,  lipt  willi  le 

And  pinnacle,  and  had  made  it ; 

And  erei  and  anon  a  knight  wcx 
Outward,  or  inward  to  the  hall  :  \ 
Clash'd :   and   the   sound  i 
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diwii,  and  &uth  in  their  great  King, 

with  pure 
iectioo,  and  the  light  of  victory, 
d  gicry  gain*d,  and  evermore  to  gain. 

rbcn  came  a  widow  crying  to  the  King, 
boon.  Sir  King  !     Thy  father,  Uther, 

reA 
RD  my  dead  lord  a  field  with  violence  : 
r  howsoever  at  first  he  profTer'd  gold, 
t,  for  the  field  was  pleasant  in  our  eyes, 
\  yielded  not ;  and  then  he  reft  us  of  it 
tforce,  and  left  us  neither  gold  nor  field/ 

Said   Arthur,    'Whether    would  ye? 

gold  or  field  ?' 
I  whom  the  woman  weeping,  *  Nay,  my 

lotd, 
e  6eld  was  pleasant  in  my  husband's 

eye.' 

AxkI  Arthur,  '  Have  thy  pleasant  field 

again, 
id  thrice   the   gold    for    Uther*s   use 

thereof, 
cnrding  to  the  years.     No  boon  is  here, 
t  justice,  so  thy  say  be  proven  true, 
cursed,  who  from  the  wrongs  his  father 

did 
'did  shape  himself  a  right  !* 

And  while  she  past, 
DC  yet  another  widow  crying  to  him, 
boon.  Sir  King  I    Thine  enemy.  King, 

am  I. 
h  thine  own  hand  thou  slcwest  my 

dear  K>rd, 
nijjht  of  Uthcr  in  the  Barons*  war, 
L-n    Lot  and  many  another  rose  and 

fought 
in^t    thetr,    saying  thou   wert   basely 

lorn. 
M  with  these,  and  loathe  to  ask  thee 

aught, 
lo  !  my  husband's  brother  had  my 

aJl'd  in  his  castle,  and  hath  starved 

him  dead  ; 
I  fttandeth  seized  of  that  inheritance 
tch  thou  that  slewest  the  sire  hast  left 

the 


So  tho'  I  scarce  can  ask  it  thee  for  hate. 
Grant  me  some  knight  to  do  the  battle 

for  me. 
Kill  the  foul  thief,  and  wreak  me  for  my 

son.* 

Then  strode  a  good  knight  forward, 

crying  to  him, 
*  A  boon.  Sir  King  I  I  am  her  kinsman,  I. 
Give  me  to  right  her  wrong,  and  slay  the 

man.* 

Then  came  Sir  Kay,  the  seneschal,  and 

cried, 
<  A  boon,  Sir  King  I  ev*n  that  thou  grant 

her  none. 
This  railer,  that  hath  mock*d  thee  in  full 

hail- 
None  ;  or  the  wholesome  boon  of  gyve 

and  gag.* 

But  Arthur,  •  We  sit  King,  to  help  the 

wrong'd 
Thro*  all  our  realm.     The  woman  loves 

her  lord. 
Peace  to  ihce,  woman,  with  thy  loves  and 

hates  ! 
The  kings  of  old  had  doom'd  thee  to  the 

flames, 
Aurclius  Emrys  would  have  scourged  thee 

dead, 
And  Uthcr  slit  thy  tongue  :  but  get  thee 

hence — 
Lx;st  that  rough  humour  of  the  kings  of 

old 
Return  ujxjn  mc  !    Thou  that  art  her  kin, 
do  likewise  ;  lay  him  low  and  slay  him 

not. 
But  bring  him  here,  that  I  may  judge  the 

right, 
According  to  the  justice  of  the  King  : 
Then,  l)C  he  guilty,  by  that  deathless  King 
Who  lived  and  dietl  for  men,  the  man 

shall  die' 

Then  came  in  hall  the  messenger  of 

Mark, 
A  name  of  evil  savour  in  the  land, 
The  Cornish   king.      In  cither  hand  he 

bore 
What  d.iMled  all,  and   shone   far-off  as 

shines 
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gold, 
\Miich  down  he  taiJ  befote  the  thione, 

uid  knelt, 
Delivedng,  that  his  lard,  (lie  tusU  kii^ 
Was  ev'n  upon  his  way  lo  Camelot ; 
Foi  havii^  heani  that  Arthur  of  hU  grace 
Had  miidc  his  goodly  conan,  Tristnun, 

And,  (or  hunself  was  of  the  greater  Mate, 
Being  a  king,  he  trasled  his  licge-lord 
Would  yield  him  this  large  honoui  all  the 

So  pny'd  him  well  to  accept  this  cloth  of 

gold, 
In  token  of  true  heart  and  fealty. 

Then  Aiihur  cried  id  tend  Ihe  dolh,  to 

In  pieces,  and  so  cost  it  on  Ihe  hauth. 
An  oak-liec   Kmoulder'd   there.      'The 

goodly  knighl  t 
Wlial  I  sliall  the  shield  oT  Mark  stand 


'  More  IDic  are  t«  to  m>n;  tnin  iJla 

Than  make  him  kiughi  beiaace  men  a 

him  king. 
The  kings  we  foond,  ye  know  ire  ilay 

Fiom   wai  acoong   themsehvs,  bol  k 

Iherzi  kings ; 
or  whom  were  any  baaatcan,  ^kkM 

Tnith.«f>eaking,  hrate,  good  lirot,  Ihe 

we  enroll'd 
Amone  OS,  and  Ihey  kI  widun  ovr  bll 
But  ^bIk  halh  tunish'd  the  sntt  ua 

As  Muk  would  sully  the  knrstale  ofdnl 
And.  seeing  he  bath  KDt  Bs  cJotli  of  giJl 
Keium,  and  meet,  and  held  has  ba 

Lest  we  shonid  Up  him  >p  in  dolhi'lai 

Silenced    for    ever — cnnai—a  BU  I 

plots, 
Cian,  poisonons  cooiacU,  waytide  la 
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To  him  the  King, 
goodly  youth  and  worth  a  goodlier 

boon ! 
to  thou  wilt  no  goodlier,  thea  must 

Kay, 
!  aaster  of  the  meats  and  drinks,  be 
thine.' 

le  rose  and  past ;  then  Kay,  a  man 

of  mien 
D-sallow  as  the  plant  that  feels  itself 
iC-bitten  by  white  lichen, 

*  Lo  ye  now  ! 
\  feOow  hath  broken  from  some  Abbey, 

where, 
I  wot,  he  had  not  beef  and  brewis  enow, 
vever  that  might  chance  !  bnt  an  he 

worky 
e  any  pigeon  will  I  cram  his  crop, 
I  sleeker  shall  he  shine  than  imy  hog.' 

hen    Lancelot    standing    near,    *Sir 

Seneschal, 
Lth-hoond  thou  knowest,  and  gray, 

an<l  all  the  hounds  ; 
orse  thou  knowest,  a  man  thou  dost 

not  know  : 
I'J  l>rous  and  fair,  a  fluent  hair  and  fine, 
h  nose,  a  nostril  large  and  fine,  anil 

hands 
;e,  fair  and  fine  ! — Some  young  lad's 

mystery — 
or  from  shcepcot  or  king's  hall,  the  boy 
K^ble-natured.     Treat  him  with  all 

pracc, 
:  he  Nhould  come  to  shame  thy  judging 

of  him. ' 

hen  Kay,  *  What  murmurest  thou  of 

my«itcry  ? 
ik    yc    this    fellow   will    poison    the 

King's  di»h  ? 
,  for  he  iipake  too  fool-like :  mystery* ! 
,  an  the  lad  were  noble,  he  had  askM 
horse  and   armour :    fair  and  6 no, 

fiTsooth  ! 
Fine-face,  Sir  Fair -hands?  but  see 

thou  to  it 
\  thine  own  fineness,  Lancelot,  some 

tine  day 
io  thee  not — and  leave  my  man  to  me. ' 


So  Gareth  all  for  glory  underwent 
The  sooty  yoke  of  kitchen-vassalage  ; 
Ate  with  young  lads  his  portion  by  the 

door, 
And  couchM  at  night  with  grimy  kitchen- 
knaves. 
And  Lancelot  ever  spake  him  pleasantl) , 
But  Kay  the  seneschal,  who  loved  him  not. 
Would  hustle  and  harry  him,  and  labour 

him 
Beyond  his  comrade  of  the  hearth,  and  set 
To  turn  the  broach,  draw  water,  or  hew 

wood, 
Or  grosser   tasks ;   and    Gareth   bow'd 

himself 
With  all  obedience   to  the   King,   and 

wrought 
All  kind  of  service  with  a  noble  ease 
That  graced  the  lowliest  act  in  doing  it. 
And  when  the  thralls  had  talk  among 

themselves, 
And  one  would  praise  the  love  that  linkt 

the  King 
And  Lancelot — how  the  King  had  saved 

his  life 
In  battle  twice,   and  Lancelot  once  the 

King's— 
Fnr  I^ncclot  was  the  first  in  Tournament, 
Hut  Arthur  mightiest  on  the  battle-field — 
Ciarcth  was  glad.     Or  if  some  other  told, 
I  low  once  the  wandering  forester  at  dawn, 
Far  over  the  blue  lams  and  hazy  seas. 
On  Cacr-Er)'ri's  hij;hcst  found  the  King, 
A  naked  bal)c,  of  wh<im  the  Prophet  spake, 
*  He  passes  to  the  Isle  ANnlion, 
I  Ic  passes  and  is  heal'd  and  cannot  die ' — 
Gareth  was  glad.      But  if  their  talk  were 

foul. 
Then  would  he  whistle  rapid  as  any  lark. 
Or  carol  some  old  roundelay,  and  so  loud 
That  first  they  mock'd,  but,  after,  rever- 

encc<l  him. 
Or  Gareth  telling  some  prodigious  tale 
Of  knights,  who  sliced  a  red  life-bubbling 

way 
Thro'  twenty  folds  of  twiste<l  dragon,  hel<l 
All  in  a  gap-mouih\l  circle  his  good  mates 
Lying  or  sitting  round  him,  idle  hands, 
Charm'd  ;    till   Sir   Kay,  the  seneschal, 

would  come 
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0(  when  the  thialls  had  sport  among 

themselves. 
So  there  were  any  trial  of  mastery. 
He,  bjr  two  jruds  in  castii^  boi  oi  sione 
'SVas  counted  best ;  and  if  Iheie  cbeuiced 

So  thai  Sir  Kay  nodded  bim  leave  to  go. 
Would  buiry  thither,  and  when  he  saw 

the  knights 
Clnsh  lilte  the  cominE  and  rcdring  wave, 
And  (he  spear  spring,  and  good  horse 

reel,  the  boy 
Was  half  beyond  himself  for  ecstasy. 

So  foT  a  month  he  wiought  among  the 
thiaUs; 
But  in  Ihe  weeks  that  follow'd,  the  good 

Repentant  of  the  woid  sbe  made  him 


Hake  tne  thy  bidght — in  secnl !  let  or 
He  hidd'n.  and  gtre  me  the  fim  qnst,  1 


Here  the  Kii^s  ciln  qt 
Fell  on,  and  check'd,  and  made  lam  Sail, 

and  bow 
Lowly,  to  kiss  bis  hand,  who  mnierd 

■  Sod,  ihe  good  mother  Id  mc  know  tbcc 

here. 
And  sent  her  wish  that  I  would  yield  iba 

Make  thee  my  kntgfal  ?   my  ksighls  tR 

Of  utter  hardihood,  Btte»  gcoilcnea. 
And,  loving,  ulter  fiaithfulness  in  Ion, 
And  ntlennosl  obedience  to  the  King.' 

Then  Garelh,  lightly  sjirixtging  bm 
his  knees, 
'  ^ly  ^ing,  for  hardihood  1  can  promtsr 
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Merrily  Gareth  ask'd, 
LiTe  I  not  eamM  my  cake  in  baking 

of  it? 
t  be  my  name  until  I  make  my  name  ! 
deeds  wil!  speak  :  it  is  but  for  a  day/ 
with  a  kindly  hand  on  Gareth^s  arm 
ikd  the  great  King,  and  half-unwill- 

ingly 
ring  his  lusty  youthhood  jrielded  to 

him. 
en,  after  summoning  Lancelot  privily, 
have  given  him  the  first  quest :  he  is 

not  proven. 
ok  therefore  when  he  calls  for  this  in 

hall, 
08  get  to  horse  and  follow  him  fiuaway. 
ver  the  lions  on  thy  shield,  and  see 
r  as  thou  mayest,  he  be  nor  ta*en  nor 

slain.' 

rhen  that  same  day  there  past  into  the 

haU 
Iimsel  of  high  lineage,  and  a  brow 
y- blossom,    and    a   cheek   of  apple- 

Uossom, 
rk-eyes  ;  and  lightly  was  her  slender 

nose 
•tilted  like  the  petal  of  a  flower  ; 
into  hall  past  with  her  page  and  cried, 

O  King,  for  thou  hast  driven  the  foe 
without, 

to  the  foe  within  !  bridge,  ford,  beset 

Lxindits  ever)*one  that  ovms  a  lower 
l>icd  for  half  a  league.      Why  sit  ye 
there  ? 

t  would   I  not.  Sir  King,  an  I  were 
king. 

cv'n  the  lonest  hold  were  all  as  free 

11  cursed   bloodshed,  as  thine  altar- 
cloth 

n  that  l^est  blood  it  is  a  sin  to  spill.  * 

Comfort  th)rself,'  said  Arthur,  *  I  nor 

mine 
t :  so  my  knighthood  keep  the  vows 

they  swore, 
wastest  moorland  of  our  realm  shall 

be 
>,  damsel,  as  the  centre  of  this  halL 
St  IS  thy  name  ?  thy  need  ?' 


'  My  name  Y  she  said — 
*■  Lynette  my  name ;  noble  ;  my  need,  a 

knight 
To  combat  for  my  sister,  Lyonors, 
A  lady  of  high  lineage,  of  great  lands. 
And  comely,  yea,  and  comelier  than  my- 
self. 
She  lives  in  Castle  Perilous  :  a  river 
Runs  in  three  loops  about  her  living. 

place ; 
And  o*cr  it  are  three  passings,  and  three 

knights 
Defend   the   passings,    brethren,  and   a 

fourth 
And  of  that  four  the  mightiest,  holds  her 

stayed 
In  her  own  castle,  and  so  besieges  her 
To  break  her  will,  and  make  her  wed  with 

him  : 
And  but  delays  his  purport  till  thou  send 
To  do  the  battle  with  him,  thy  chief  man 
Sir  Lancelot  whom  he  trusts  to  overthrow, 
Then  wed,  with  glory  :  but  she  will  not 

wed 
Save  whom  she  loveth,  or  a  holy  life. 
Now  therefore  have  I  come  for  Lancelot.* 

Then  Arthur  mindful  of  Sir  Gareth  ask'd, 
*  Damsel,  ye   know  this  Order   lives   to 

crush 
All  wrongers  of  the  Realm.    But  say,  these 

four, 
Who  be  they  ?     What  the  fashion  of  the 

men  ?' 

*  They  1)C  of  foolish  fashion,  O  Sir  King, 
The  fashion  of  that  old  knight-errantry 
Who  ride  abroad,  and  do  but  what  they 

will  ; 
Courteous  or  bestial  from  the  moment, 

such 
As  have  nor  law  nor  king ;  and  three  of 

these 
Proud  in  their  fantasy  call  themselves  the 

Day, 
Morning-Star,  and  Noon-Sun,  and  Even- 
ing-Star, 
Being  strong  fools  ;  and  never  a  whit  more 

wise 
The  fourth,  who  alway  rideth  arm'd  in 

black. 
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A  hu^'  mnn-lxasl  of  boundless  saTagei;. 
He  namei  himself  [he  Nighi  and  oflener 

Dtilh, 
And  weiTS  a  hclmel  mounled  with  a  skull, 
Anrl  bears  3  skeleton  figured  on  his  arms, 
To  show  ihal  who  111117  ^'^7  ""  st^pc  tl"^ 

Slain  hy  himsolf,  ^\\.\W  enler  endless  nighl. 
An.iall  Ihese  four  be  fools,  but  mighty  men. 
And  Iherefoie  am  1  come  for  Lancelol. ' 


Hel 


t  Sir  Gareth  callM  froin  where  he 


A  head  with  kindling  eyes  above    the 

thruog, 
'Alxwn,  Sir  Kini; — this  quest  1'  then — 

for  he  ni,irk-d 
ICay  ncxr  him  groaning  like  s  wonnded 

bull— 
'  Yea,  King,  thou  knowest  Ihy  kilchen- 

And  mighty  thro'  ihy  meals  and  drinks 

am  I, 
Ami  I  cm  topple  over  a  hundred  such. 


Of  lere!  pairement  when  the  King  miU 

At  sunrise,  gaung  orer  plain  and  wood; 
j\jnd  down   from  this  a  lordly  it»uwij 

Till   lost    in   blowing  tiee«   and  tofa  d 

And  out  by  this  main  doorway  paa  At 

King. 
But  one  was  counter  to  the  bearth,  mc 

1  ligh  that  [he  highesl^cnstcd  hdm  conic 

Thcretbro'  nor  graie  :  and  by  this  entn 


,  the  worth  of  lulf  1 


This  h.'Up  ■  maiden  shield,  acasqoe;  ll>t 
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lM/6a  dtan  any,  and  whom  they  could 

but  lore, 
Jfoontrd  in  anns,  threw  up  their  caps  and 

cried, 
•God  blcs  the  King,  and  aU  his  feUow- 

ship!* 
And  on  thro*  lanes  of  shouting  Gareth  rode 
Down  the  slope  street,  imd  past  without 

the  gate. 

So  Gareth  past  with  J07  ;  but  as  the  cur 
nackt  from  the  cur  he  fights  with,  ere  his 


Be  cool*d    bj   fighting,    follows,    being 


His  owner,  but  remembers  alU  and  growls 
Remembering,  so  Sir  Kay  beside  the  door 
Matter*d  in  scorn  of  Gareth  whom  he  used 
To  harry  and  hustle. 

•  Bound  upon  a  quest 
With  bone  imd  arms — the  King  hath  past 

his  time — 
My  Knilion  knave  !    Thralls  to  your  work 

again, 
Knr  an  your  fire  be  low  ye  kindle  mine  I 
Will  there  be  dawn  in  West  and  eve  in 

East? 
I<;jone  ! — my  knave  I — belike  and   like 

enow 
s.-me  old  head-blow  not  heeded  in  his 

youth 
So  shook   his  wits  they  wander  in  his 

prime — 
Craxed  !     I  low  the  villain  lifted  up  his 

voice. 
Nor  shamed  to  bawl  himself  a  kitchen- 
knave. 
Tot :  he  was  tame  and  meek  enow  with 

me. 
Till  peacorkMupwith  Lancelot's  noticing. 
Well — I  will  after  my  loud  knave,  and 

learn 
W  hethcr  he  know  me  for  his  master  yet. 
Out  of  the  smoke  he  came,  and  so  my 

lance 
ir.M.  by  (fOffs  grace,  he  shall  into  the 

mire — 
Thrnce,  if  the  King  awaken  from  hiscmxe. 
Into  the  smoke  again.* 


But  Lancelot  said, 
'  Kay,  wherefore  wilt  thou  go  against  the 

King, 
For  that  did  never  he  whereon  ye  rail. 
But  ever  meekly  served  the  King  in  thee? 
Abide :  take  counsel ;  for  this  lad  is  great 
And  lusty,  and  knowing  both  of  lance  and 

sword.* 
*Tut,  tell  not  me,*  said   Kay,   'ye  are 

overfine 
To  mar  stout  knaves  with  foolish  courte- 
sies: * 
Then  mounted,  on  thro*  silent  faces  rode 
Down  the  slope  city,  and  out  beyond  the 
gate. 

But  by  the  field  of  tourney  lingering  yet 
Mutter'd  the  damsel,  *  Wherefore  did  the 

King 
Scorn  me?  for,  were  Sir  Lancelot  lackt, 

at  least 
He  might  have  yielded  to  me  one  of  those 
Who  till  for  lady's  love  and  glory  here, 
Rather  than — O  sweet  heaven  1     O  fie 

upon  him — 
His  kitchen -knave.' 

To  whom  Sir  Gareth  drew 
(And  there  were  none  but  few  gtKxlIicr 

than  he) 
Shining  in  arms,  *Damscl,  thequeslisminc. 
Ix!ad,  and  I  follow.'     She  thereat,  as  one 
That  smells  a  foul-flesh'd  agaric  in  the 

holt, 
And  deems  it  cirrion  of  some  w(>o<llan«l 

thing, 
Or  shrew,  or  wc.iscl,  nipt  her  slender  nose 
With  j^etulant  thumb  and  finger,  shrilling, 

*  Hence  ! 
Avoid,  thou  smellest  all  of  kitchen -grease. 
And  look  who  comes  Ixrhind,*  for  there 

was  Kay. 
'  Knowest  thou  not  me  ?  thy  master  ?  1 

am  Kay. 
We  Kick  thee  by  the  hearth.* 

And  Gareth  to  him. 
*  M.astcr  no  more  I  too  well  1  know  thcc, 

ay— 
The  most   ungentle   kniglit    in   Arthur*.'* 

hall.* 
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'IlavE   at   the*  then,'   said   Kay:    they 

shock'd.  anil  K^y 
FtUshnuiJct-sliiit.  and  naielh cried  again, 
'  Lead,  and  I  follow,'  aod  tut  away  she 

But  after  sod  and  shingle  ceased  to  fif 
Behind  hec,  and  the  heart  of  her  good  horse 
Was  nigh  lo  buret  with  violt'nceoflhe  beat, 
I'erforcc  she  slay'd,  and  overtaken  spoke. 

'  \Yhai   docsl   thou,   scullion,   in   my 
fellowship  ? 
Deem'st  Ihou  that  I  accept  (hee  aught  the 

Or  love  thee  l>eHcr,  that  by  some  device 
Fall  cowardly,  or  by  mire  unhappiness. 
Thou   hast    uveilhrown   and    slain    thy 

Dish-washer  and  broach-turner,  loon  ! — 

Thou  smellest  all  of  kitchen  as  before.' 

'  Damsel,'  Sir  Cl^icelh  answer'd  gently. 


Tbe  wood  is  n^h  as  full  of  tlueiei  a 

If  both  be  slain.  I  am  rid  of  lliee ;  bm  jrl. 
Sir  Scidlton,  cuist  tboa  use  that  s(ii  ui 

thine? 
Fight,  an  thon  canst  i  I  haic  miss'd  Ik 

So  till  [he  dusk  thai  follow'd  evCDsaig 
Kude  on  the  two,  revilcr  and  reriled  ; 
Then  after  one  long  slope  was  montilal. 

Bowl-shaped,  ihro"  tops  of  many  thoBiwI 

A  gloomy^laded  hollow  slowly  link 

Tu  westwaid^in  the  deeps  wbererfa 

Round  as  tbe  red  eye  of  an  Ea^e-owl, 
Under  the  half-dead  sunset  glared  ;  ini 

Ascended,  and  there  brake  a  seiringmin 
Flying  from  out  of  the  black  wood,  ind 

crying, 
'  They  have  bouitd  my  loid  to  cast  turn  i> 
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Well  that  je  came,  or  else  these  caitiff 

rognes 
I  wreak'd  themselves  on  me  ;  good 

cause  is  theirs 
bate  me,  for  my  wont  hath  ever  been 
catch  my  thief,  and  then  like  vermin 

here 
wn  him,  and  with  a  stone  about  his 

neck  ; 
i  imder  this  wan  water  many  of  them 
rotting,  bat  at  night  let  go  the  stone, 
1  rise,  and  flickering  in  a  grimly  light 
tee  oo  the  mere.    Good  now,  ye  have 

saved  a  life 
rth  somewhat  as  the  cleanser  of  this 

wood, 
i  £un  would  I  reward  thee  worship- 
folly, 
at  guerdon  will  ye  ?' 

Gareth  sharply  spake, 
3iie  !  for  the  deed*s  sake  have  I  done 

the  deed, 
ittcrmost  ol>cdience  to  the  King, 
wilt  thou  yield  this  damsel  harbour- 
age?' 

Vhercat    the   Baron    saying,    *  I   well 

liclie\*c 
,  be  of  Arthur's  Table,*  a  light  laugh 
kc  fr<»m  Lynette,  *  Ay,  truly  of  a  truth, 
I  in  a  sort,   l>eing   Arthur's  kitchen- 
knave  !  — 
<!cem   not  I  accept  thee  aught  the 

more, 
[lK»n,  for  running  sharply  with  thy  spit 
m  on  a  rout  of  craven  foresters, 
ire^hcr  with  his  flail  had  scat terM  them. 
— for  thou   smellcst   of  the  kitchen 

still, 
an  this  lord  will  yield  us  harbourage, 

\: 

0  she  spake.     A  league  bc>on<l  the 

wcxxi, 
in  a  full -fair  manor  and  a  rich, 
towers  where  that  day  a  feast  had 

been 
•i  in  high  hall,  and  many  a  viand  left, 

1  many  a   costly  cate,   received  the 

three. 


And  there  they  placed  a  peacock  in  his 

pride 
Before  the  damsel,  and  the  Baron  set 
Gareth  beside  her,  but  at  once  she  rose. 

*Meseems,    that   here    is    much   dis- 

courtesy, 
Setting  this  knave,  Lord  Baron,  at  my  side. 
Hear  me — this  mom  I  stood  in  Arthur*s 

hall. 
And  pray*d  the  King  would  grant  me 

Lancelot 
To  fight  the  brotherhood   of  Day  and 

Night— 
The  last  a  monster  unsubduable 
Of  any  save  of  him  for  whom  I  called — 
Suddenly  bawls   thb   frontless   kitchen- 
knave, 
**  The  quest  is  mine  ;  thy  kitchen-knave 

am  I, 
And  mighty  thro*  thy  meats  and  drinks 

am  L*' 
Then  Arthur  all  at  once  gone  mad  replies, 
**  Go  therefore,'*  and  so  gives  the  quest 

to  him — 
Ilim — here — a  villain  fitter  to  stick  swine 
Than    ride   abroad    redressing   women's 

wrong, 
Or  sit  beside  a  noble  gentlewoman.* 

Then  half-ashamc<l  and   part-amazed, 
the  lord 
Now  look'd  at  one  and  now  at  other,  left 
The  damsel  by  the  peacock  in  his  pri<le. 
And,  seating  Claroth  at  another  l)oard. 
Sat  down  l:)csitle  him,  ate  and  then  l)egan. 

*  Friend,    whether    thou    Ixi   kitchen- 
knave,  or  not. 
Or  whether  it  Ixi  the  maiden's  fantasy. 
And  whether  she   W  mad,  or  else  the 

King, 
Or  lx)th  or  neither,  or  thyself  l)e  mad, 
I    ask   not :    but   thou   strikest   a  strong 

stroke. 
For  strong  thou  art  and   goodly  there- 
withal, 
And  saver  of  my  IHe  ;  and  therefore  now. 
For  here  l*  mighty  men  to  jou.st  with, 
weigh 
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Whether  thon  will  nol   with  thy  damsel 

back 
To  crave  again  Sir  Lancelot  o\  the  King. 
Thy  pirdoQ  ;  1  but  ^leak  lot  thine  ±vni], 
The  saver  of  my  life." 

And  Guelb  said, 
•  Full  pardon,  but  I  follow  up  (he  quest. 
Despite  ai  Day  and  Night  and  Death  and 

Hell.' 

I,  the  loid  whose 


life  hi 


fl^-cd 


i  brief  space,  cauTey'd  them  on 

thar  way 
And  left  them  with  God-speed,  Sir  Gareth 

spake, 
■Lead,  and   I   follow.'      Hat^ituily  she 

'  I  fly  no  more :  I  aUow  thee  for  dd 

Lion  atid  stoat  have  islcd  together,  knave. 
In   lime   of  Good.      Nay,   fiirthenoore, 
melhintis 


Id  streaks  and  njrs,  and  all  Led-Br  a    ' 

hue. 
Save  that  the  dooietns  puple,  ana  dnn, 
Crimson,  a  slender  banocM  SoiMn;- 
And  ihaebefciTC  ihe  lawlea  wilricr  prel 
tjaarni'd,  and  callii^  '  DanBcL  it  ^ 

he. 
The  champion   thon  \aA  lafgltt  &<a 

Artbui'i  ball  > 
For  whom  we  let  Ihee  pan,'    ■Kqr,^,' 

'  Sit  Moming-Star.     The  King  m  una 


Of  Ihee  11 


h  Tolly  hath  se 


His  kitchen-knave:   and  look  ikn  Id 

tfayKlf: 
See  that  he  Ml  not  on  Ihee  saddoil;. 
And  slay  thee  unann'd  :  he  is  not  kuetn 

bot  knave.* 

Then  al  his  call,  ■  O  dsnghlen  c4  ik 
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e  down  the  valley  before  he  get  to 
horse. 

0  will   cry  shame?     Thou  art  not 

knight  but  knave.* 

aid  Gareth,  '  Damsel,  whether  knave 

or  knigfaty 
liefer  had  I  fight  a  score  of  times 
ii  bear  thee  so  missay  me  and  revile. 
r  words  were  best  for  him  who  fights 

for  thee ; 
troly  foul  are  better,  for  they  send 
U  strength  of  anger  thro*  mine  arms, 

I  know 
It  I  shall  overthrow  him.* 

And  he  that  bore 
\  itar,  when  mounted,  cried  from  o'er 

the  bridge, 
b:chen-knave,  and  sent  in  scorn  of  me  i 
li  tight  not  I,  but  answer  scorn  with 

scorn. 
-  this  were  shame  to  do  him  further 

ifcTong 
m  set  him  on  his  feet,  and  take  his 

horse 

1  arms,    and   so    return   him  to   the 

King. 
oe,  therefore,  leave  thy  lady  lightly, 

knave, 
id  :  for  it  Ix^ecmclh  not  a  knave 
tvl\c  with  such  a  lady.* 

•  Dog,  thou  liest. 
hn^  from  loftier  lineage  than  thine 

own.* 
(pake  ;  and  all  at  fiery  speed  the  two 
Ji^d  on  the  central  bridge,  and  either 

sficar 
t  Init  not  brake,  and  either  knight  at 

once, 
I'd  a&  a  stone  from  out  of  a  catapult 
xkI  his  horse*s  crupper  and  the  bridge, 
,   as  if  dead  ;  but  quickly  rose  and 

drew, 
Gareth  lash*d  so  fiercely  with  his 

brand 
drave  his  enemy  backward  down  the 

bridge, 
damsel    crying,     *  Well  •  stricken, 

kitchen -knave  !' 


Till  Gareth*s  shield  was  cloven  ;  but  one 

stroke 
Laid  him  that  clove  it  grovelling  on  the 

ground. 

Then  cried  the  fiill'n,  *Take  not  my 

life :  I  yield.*  • 
And  Gareth,  '  So  this  damsel  ask  it  of  me 
Good — I  accord  it  easily  as  a  grace.* 
She  reddening,  *  Insolent  scullion :  I  of 

thee? 
I  bound  to  thee  for  any  favour  ask*d  I* 
*l'hen  shall  he  die.*     And  Gareth  there 

unlaced 
His  helmet  as  to  slay  him,  but  she  shriek*d, 
*  Be  not  so  hardy,  scullion,  as  to  slay 
One  nobler  than  thyself.*     'Damsel,  thy 

charge 
Is  an  abounding  pleasure  to  me.    Knight, 
'I  hy  life  is  thine  at  her  command.    Arise 
And  quickly  pass  to  Arthur's  hall,  and  say 
His  kitchen-knave  hath  sent  thee.     See 

thou  crave 
His  pardon  for  thy  breaking  of  his  laws. 
Myself,  when  I  return,  will  plead  for  thee. 
Thy    shield    is    mine  —  farewell ;    and, 

damsel,  thou, 
Lead,  and  I  follow.' 

And  fast  away  she  fled. 
Then  when   he  came  upon  her,  spake, 

*  Mclhought, 
Knave,  when  I  watch'd  thee  striking  on 

the  bridge 
The  savour  of  thy  kitchen  came  upon  me 
A    little    faintlier :    but    the    wind    hath 

changeti  : 
I  scent  it  twenty-fold. '  And  then  she  sang, 
***0  morning  star  "(not  that  tall  felon  there 
Whom  thou  by  sorcery  or  unhappiness 
Or  some  device,  hast  foully  t)verthrown), 
•*  O  morning  star  that  smilest  in  the  blue. 
O  star,  my  morning  dream  hath  proven 

true. 
Smile  sweetly,  thou  !  my  love  hath  smiled 


on  me. 


i» 


'  But  thou  begone,  take  counsel,  and 
away, 
For  hard  by  here  is  one  that  guards  a 
ford— 
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The  second  brolhvr  in  iheir  fool's fianible — 
Will  pay  Ihcc  ail  itiy  wages,  and  lo  boot. 
Care  not  for  shame  :  Ihou  art  nol  knighl 

bUl  kiiGVU.' 

To  whom  Sir  Garcth  aoswer'd,  lauEh- 

ingiy. 

'  Parables?   ileara  parable  of  the  knave. 

When  I  was  kilchen-knavc  among  the  resl 

Fierce  wits  the  ht-.ulh,  and  one  of  tny 

OuTi'd  n  rough  ilog,  lo  whom  he  cast  bis 

"Guard  il,''  nnd  Iht^rc  was  none  lo  meddle 

wilh  il. 
And  such  a  coat  art  thou,  and  thee  the 

King 
Gave  me  to  guard,  and  SMch  b  dog  am  I, 
To  worrj',  and  nol  lo  flee — and — knighl 

The  knave  that  dolh  Ihee  serrice  as  full 

knight 
\-i  all  as  goxl,  nicseems,  as  any  knighl 
Toward  thy  sister's  freeing.' 


He   from   beyond   the   raniiag  ibilki* 

'  What  doesi  ihon,  brotbcr,  in  my  Dmdo 

And  ^e  athwart  the  ihaUowshiiil'd  igiD, 
'Here  is  a  kiichen-knaTe  bom  Aniioi'i 

hall 
Hath  overthrown  thy  bmlher,  utd  Ulh 

his  arms.' 
'Ugh  !'  cried  the  Sno,  and  visoting  op  i 


\Mioin  Gareth  met  midslreani ;  no  ioto 

was  there 
For  lance  oi  loamey-skill :  Tour  strolio 

they  struck 
With  sttotd,  and  these  were  mighty ;  ibe 

new  knighl 
Had  feat  he  might  be  shamed  ;  butulln 

Heaved  up  a  pondemus  aim  toittikellK 
tilth, 
hcHjf  ^f  his  horse  slip;  in  the  W 
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>  Booo,  that  layest  all  to  sleep  again, 
flbioe  sweetly  :  twice  my  love  hath  smiled 
oo  me." 

'What  knowest  thoo  of  lovesong  or  of 

love? 
Cay,  nay,  God  wot,  so  thou  wert  nobly 

bom, 
rhoa  hast  a  pleasant   presence.     Yea, 

perchance, — 

*"0  dewy  flowers  that  open  to  the 

sun, 
3  dewy  flowers  that  dose  when  day  is 

done, 
Bbw  sweetly  :  twice  my  love  hath  smiled 


on  me. 


tf 


*  What  knowest  thou  of  flowers,  except, 

belike. 
To  garnish  meats  with?  hath  not  our 

good  King 
Wbo  lent  me  thee,  the  flower  of  kitchen- 

dom, 
A  foolish  love  for  flowers  ?  what  stick  ye 

round 
Tile  pasty  ?  wherewithal  deck  the  boar*s 

head? 
^knrcrs?  nay,  the  boar  hath  rosemaries 

and  bay. 

*  '*  O  birds,  that  warble  to  the  morning 
sky, 
0  Ijiids  that  warble  as  the  day  goes  by, 
Siog  sweetly  :  twice  my  love  hath  smilctl 


on  me. 


ft 


•What  knowest   thou  of  birds,  lark, 

mavis,  merle, 
Linnet  ?  what  dream  ye  when  they  utter 

forth 
May -music  growing   with    the   growing 

light. 
Their  sweet  sun-worship  ?  these  be  for  the 

snare 
r*so  nms  thy  fancy)  these  be  for  the  spit, 
Larding  and  basting.     See  thou  have  not 


Larded  thy  last,  except  thou  turn  and  fly. 
Tliere    stands    the    third    fool   of   their 
allegory.' 


For  there  beyond  a  bridge  of  treble 

bow. 
All  in  a  rose-red  from  the  west,  and  all 
Naked  it  seem*d,  and  glowing  in  the  broad 
Deep -dimpled  current   underneath,   the 

knight, 
That  named  himself  the  Star  of  Evening, 

stood. 

And    Caret  h,  *  Wherefore    waits    the 

madman  there 
Naked  in  open  dayshine  ?  *     *  Nay,*  she 

cried, 
'  Not  naked,  only  wrapt  in  hardened  skins 
That  fit  him  like  his  own ;  and  so  ye  cleave 
His  armour  off  him,  these  will  turn  the 

blade.' 

Then  the  third  brother  shouted  o'er  the 
bridge, 

*  O  brother-star,  why  shine  ye  here  so  low  ? 
Thy  ward  is  higher  up  :  but  have  ye  slain 
The  damsel's  champion  ? '  and  the  damsel 

cried, 

'  No  star  of  thine,  but  shot  from  Arthur's 

heaven 
With  all  disaster  unto  thine  and  thee  I 
For  both  thy  younger  brethren  have  gone 

down 
Before  this  youth ;  and  so  wilt  thou,  Sir 

Star  ; 
Art  thou  not  old  ? ' 

*  Old,  damsel,  old  and  hard, 
Old,  with  the  might  and  breath  of  twenty 

lx)ys.' 
Said    Gareth,    *  Old,    and    over -bold    in 

bra^  ! 
But  that  same  strength  which  threw  the 

Morning  Star 
Can  throw  the  Evening.' 

Then  that  other  blew 
A  hard  and  deadly  note  upon  the  horn. 

*  Approach  and    arm  mc  ! '     With  slow 

steps  from  out 
An  old  storm-lxraten,  russet,  many-stain'd 
Pavilion,  forth  a  grizzled  damsel  came. 
And  amiM  him  in  old  arms,  and  brought 

a  helm 
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Half- tacnkh'd  uid  hilf-bright,  his  em- 
blem, shuoe. 
Rut  when  il  glilter'd  a'a  Ihe  saddie-bow. 
They  madly  hml'd  logclhrn  on  Ihc  bridge ; 
And  Gareili  overthrow  him,  lighted,  drew. 
There  met  him  drawn,  and  ovcrlhrew  bim 


knees, 

Si)  miny  a  time  he  vaulted  up  again ; 
Till  Careth  [lAnied  liard,  and  his  great 

l-'oredoomiiu;  all  his  trouble  was  in  vain, 
l^boui'd  williin  bim,  for  heseem'd  as  one 
Thni  all  in  Inter,  sndder  age  begin* 
To  war  aeninit  ill  uses  of  a  life, 
lint  theie  from  all  his  life  arise,  and  Cry, 
'  1'hou  li^t  mude  us  lurds,  and  canst  not 

put  US  down  !  ■ 
lie  hair  despairs;  su  Oareth 


'  I  have  thee  now  ;'  but  forth  tiiu  mta 

sprang. 
And,  all  unknightlike,  writhed  Im  nq 

Around  him,  till  he  felt,  dcs[Hle  liismiL 
Strangled,  but  straining  er'n  his  uttenwa 
Cast,  and  io  buil'd  bim  headlong  o'a  lli 

bridge 
Down  to  the  nver,  snk  or  swim,  ur 

'  Lead,  and  1  fallow. ' 

Bui  the  damtel  ai 
'  I  lead  no  longer  ;  ride  thou  M  mj  sit 
Tbou  art  the  Icingliest  of  iH  kildia 

<  ■*  O   Uefoil,  sparkline  (a  die  IM 

O  rainbow  with  three  coloon  adti  xutt 
Shine  sweetly :  thiice  my  lore  hath  nAo 
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•ciroe  is  knight,  yea  bat  half-man, 

nor  meet 
fight  for  gentle  damsel,  he,  who  lets 
>  heart  be  stirr'd  with  any  foolish  heat 
iny  gentle  damsel's  waywaxxiness. 
med  ?    care   not  1    thy  foul  sayings 

fought  for  me  : 
1   seeing    now   thy   words  are   fair, 

methinks 
xe  rides  no  knight,  not  Lancelot,  his 

great  self, 
Ji  force  to  quell  me.* 

Nigh  upon  that  hour 
en  the  lone  hem  forgets  his  melancholy, 
I  down  his  other  leg,  and  stretching, 

dreams 
poodly  supper  in  the  distant  pool, 
n  tum'd  the  noble  damsel  smiling  at 

him, 
I  told  him  of  a  cavern  hard  at  hand, 
ere  bread  and  baken  meats  and  good 

red  wine 
>oathlaDd,  which  the  Lady  Lyonors 
I  sent  her  coming  champion,  waited 

him. 

Jion  they  past  a  narrow  comb  wherein 
c  slabs  of  rock  with  figures,  knights 

on  horse 
ipturcd,  and  deckt  in  slowly- waning 

hues. 
Knave,  my  knight,  a  hennit  once 

was  here, 
xe  holy  hand  hath  fashion'd  on  the 

rock 
war  of  Time  against  the  soul  of  man. 
yon  four  fools  have  suck'd  their  alle- 

n  these  damp  walls,  and  taken  but 

the  form. 
m  ye  not  these?'  and  Gareth  lookt 

and  read — 
rtters  like  to  those  the  vexillary 
b  left  crag-carven  o'er  the  streaming 

Gelt  — 
osFHORUs,'    then     *  Meridies  '    - 

'Hesperus' — 
»x*>-'MoRS,'  beneath  five  figures, 

limed  men. 


Slab  after  slab,  their  faces  forward  all. 
And  running  down  the  Soul,  a  Shape  that 

fled 
With   broken  wings,   torn  raiment   and 

loose  hair. 
For  help  and  shelter  to  the  hermit's  cave. 
<  Follow  the  faces,  and  we  find  it.    Look, 
Who  comes  behind  ?* 

For  one — delay'd  at  first 
Thro'  helping  back  the  dislocated  Kay 
To   Camelot,    then   by  what   thereafter 

chanced. 
The  damsel's   headlong  error  thro*  the 

wood — 
Sir   Lancelot,   having   swum   the   river- 
loops — 
His  blue  shield-lions  cover'd — softly  drew 
Behind  the  twain,  and  when  he  saw  the 

star 
Gleam,  on  Sir  Gareth's  turning  to  him, 
cried, 

*  Stay,  felon  knight,  I  avenge  me  for  my 

friend.' 
And  Gareth  crying  prick'd  against  the  cry ; 
But  when  they  closed — in  a  moment — at 

one  touch 
Of  that  skill'd  spear,  the  wonder  of  the 

world — 
Went  sliding  down  so  easily,  and  fell, 
That  when  he  found  the  grass  within  his 

hands 
He    laugh'd  ;    the   laughter  jarr'd   upon 

Lynette  : 
Harshly  she  ask'd   him,    *  Shamed  and 

overthrown, 
And  tumbled  back  into  the  kitchen-knave. 
Why  laugh  yc  ?  that  ye  blew  your  boast 

in  vain?' 

*  Nay,  noble  damsel,  but  that  I,  the  son 
Of  old  King  Lot  and  good  Queen  Belli- 

cent, 
And  victor  of  the  bridges  and  the  ford. 
And  knight  of  Arthur,  here  lie  thrown  by 

whom 
I  know  not,  all  thro'  mere  unhappiness— 
Device  and  sorcery  and  unhappiness — 
Out,   sword  ;    we   sire    thrown  ! '      And 

I^ncelot  answer'd,  *  Prince, 
O  Gareth — thro'  the  mere  unhappiness 
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\  .■::.  .1-  -:.iJ  to  iln<l  ihec 
«:■.:■.  A-.■ll;^k^:■;h■.^.^'.  him.' 
-!:.  -Th.-".  -L:incoI.n:  — 
. :-     A::  -    i:l-  clianct  to  ni.ir 


And  ihoii  are  v«ary  :  fct  nol  las  1 1 

Thy  manhood  thrci'  that  wrarei  1 

of  thitw. 
Well  hast  thou  done ;  fot  all  ih-  !:\ 

iilrccd. 
And  lh'>u  ha*t  ureaVd  hisjuf.kco 


foe*. 


An,!  when 


1  l..ir.,-tlnt 


<n—n\  well— for  wo:»tf  ihj:  ':ii:^ 

f«.rif 

iL-r,.  U  to  f>io:  one's  teJt     A  cm 
h  hard  tn^.  with  tctM  s ' 
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o  doabts  thee  victor?  so  will  my 
knight -knave 

s  the  fill!  flower  of  this  accomplish- 
ment.* 

laid  Lancelot,  '  Peradventure  he,  you 

name, 
f  know  my  shield.     Let  Gareth,  an 

he  will, 
ingc  his  for  mine,  and  lake  my  charger, 

fr^h, 
:  to  be  Jvpurr'd,  loving  the  battle  as 

well 
he  that  rides  him.*     '  Lancelot-like,' 

she  said, 
jtmetni^  in  this.  Lord  Lancelot,  as  in 

all/ 

\r.d  Gareth,  wakening,  fiercely  clutch*d 

the  shield  ; 
amp  yc  lance-splintering  lions,  on  whom 

all  spears 
t  rotten  s!i«  ks  !  yc  seem  ngape  to  roar  ! 
1,  nimp  an' I  roar  at  leaving  of  your 

l:.r  1  :  - 
re  r.^'t.  gor.Ml  Ijt.a'its,  so  well  1  care  for 

vou. 
ifWt  I-ancclot,  from  my  hold  on  thcMi 
cams  \irtuc  — lire— thro'  one  that  A^ill 

n<'i  sh.imc 
m  the  xhadoMi  of  L;incclot  under  shield, 
tee  :  let  u-i  j;u. ' 

Silent  the  silent  field 
y    travcf^.       Arthur's    harp    th<»* 

!>i;:n!ncr*uan, 
:r<int<  r  motion  to  the  clouds,  allurcl 
:  glan*"e  of  (iarcth  dreaming  on  his 

iK-ge 
:ar  »ljot :   *  Lo,*  said  Gareth,  *  the  foe 

fa'.K  ! 
oi»I  whoipt :  *  Hark  the  victor  peal- 
ing there  !* 
!  lenly  she  th  it  rode  upon  his  left 
ng  to  the  shit. Id  that    I..ancelot   lent 

him,  cr>'ing, 
cM,  yield  liim  this  again :  *tis  he  must 

f-ght  : 
irse  the  tunguc  that  all  thro'  yesterday 
.ilcd     thcxs    and    hath     wrought     on 

l^n'^etot  now 


To  lend  thee  horse  and  shield  :  wonders 

ye  have  done  ; 
Miracles  ye  cannot :  here  is  glory  enow 
In  having  flung  the  three :    I  see  thee 

maim'd, 
Mangled :   I  swear  thou  canst  not  fling 

the  fourth.* 

*  And  wherefore,  damsel  ?  tell  me  all 

ye  know. 
You  cannot  scare  me ;  nor  rough  face,  or 

voice, 
Brute  bulk  of  limb,  or  boundless  savagery 
Appal  me  from  the  quest.* 

•  Nay,  Prince,'  she  cried, 

*  God  wot,  I  never  look'd  upon  the  face. 

Seeing  he  never  rides  abroad  by  day  ; 

But  watch \1  him  have  I  like  a  phantom 

I  pass 

I  Chilling  the  night :  nor  have  1  heard  the 

voice. 
Always  he  made  his  mouthpiece  of  a  pa.i;e 
Who  came  and  went,  and  still  reix>rted 

him 
As  closing  in  himself  the  strength  of  ton, 
And  when  his  anger  tare  him,  massacring 
Man,  woman,  lad  and  girl—  yea,  the  sofl 

bal)C  ! 
I  Some  hold  that  he  hath  swallow'd  infant 

flesh, 
Monster  !    O  Prince,  I  went  for  Lancelot 

first, 
The  quest  i"?    Lancelot's  :  give  him  bac  k 

the  shield.' 

Sai<l  Garetli  laui^hing,  *  An  he  fight  for 

this 
Belike  he  wins  it  a^  the  better  man  : 
Thus— and  not  eKe  !* 

But  Lancelot  on  him  urgeil 
All  the  devisings  of  their  chivalry 
Wlicn  on-.'  uii^lit   nuct  a  mightier  than 

hini'icll  ; 
How  be>t  to  manage  horse,  bnrc,  sword 

and  vljield. 
And  so  Till  up  the  gap  where  force  might 

fail 
With  skill  and  fineness.       Instant  were 

his  words 
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Then  G.ireth,  '  Here  be  rules.    I  know 
but  one — 
To  dash  ajjiinsl  mine  enemy  and  to  win. 
Yel   have  I  walch'd   thee  victor   in  the 


Then  for  a  space,  and  under  dt}ud  thai 
To  Ihunder-gloom  pntling  all  stars,  thej 


Lified   ! 

■There.' 
And   all  llic   tlircc  were   silent   seeing, 

pilch'd 
Beside  the  Castle  Perilous  on  Bat  field, 
A  huge  pavilion  like  a  moomain  peaJ; 
Sunder    the    glooniing    crimson    on    the 

raatge, 
Black,   with   hlack   liaiuici,  and  a  long 

black  horn 
Beside   it  hanging ;    which   Sir   Garelh 


And  croBm'd    with    fieshless  koghto- 

In  the  half-Iighl — thro'  the  dim  dawn- 

advaneed 
The  monster,  and  then  paused,  and  spil 


Canst  thou  not  trust  the  limbc  thj  Gi 

Bulmusf,  to  maltethc  teiror  of  ibee  moi 
Trick  thyself  out  in  ghastlj  imagcriei 
Of  that  which  Life  hath  done  with,  u 

the  clod, 
Less    dull    than   thou,    will   bide  wi 

mantling  flowers 
As  if  fot  pity  ?'     But  he  spake  no  won 
Which  set  the  bonoi  higher :  a  roiiili 

The  Lady  Lyonors  wrung  her  bands  a 

'd  to  be  ihc  bride  of  Ni^t  u 
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Shj  me  not :  my  tkree  brethren  b«d  me 

doit. 
To  Bake  a  honor  all  aboat  the  house. 
And  stay  the  world  from  Lady  Lyonors. 
TVey  Derer  dream*d  the  passes  would  be 

past' 
Answered  Sir  Gareth  gradously  to  one 
Not  many  a  moon  his  3rounger,  '  My  fair 

child, 
Wliat  madness  made  thee  challenge  the 

chief  knight 
Of  Arthur's  haU  ?'     'Fair  Sir,  they  bad 

me  do  it 
Tbey  hate  the  King,  and  Lancelot,  the 

King*s  friend, 
TIkj  hoped  to  slay  him  somewhere  on 

the  stream, 
Thej  nerer  dream*d  the  passes  could  be 

pasL' 

Then  sprang   the   happier  day   from 

underground  ; 
Aad  Lady  Lyonon  and  her  house,  with 

dance 
•Vad  revel  and   song,  made  merry  over 

Death, 
A«  being  after  all  their  foolish  fears 
Asr-i  hurrom  only  proven  a  blooming  boy. 
*^-'  iarge  mirth  lived  and  Gareth  won  the 

^ucst. 

•\n  1  he  that  told  the  talc  in  older  times 
*"•)*  that  Sir  (iareth  we<Klcd  Lyonors, 
^''  be,  that  told  it  later,  says  Lynctte. 
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'  'f  Ifare  (ieraint,  a  knight  of  Arthur's 

Cfiurt, 
•^  tnliutary  prince  of  Devon,  one 
'''that  great  Order  of  the  Table  Round, 
"id  mamcd  Enid,  Yniol's  only  child, 
^M  love<i  her,  as  he  loved  the  light  of 

Heaven. 
.\r>!  u  the  light  of  Heaven  varies,  now 
^'  vQBrihc,  now  at  svnset,  now  by  night 
^^t*Ji  moon  and  trembling  stars,  so  loved 

Geraint 
To  B»ke  her  beauty  vary  day  by  day. 


I 


In  crimsons  and  in  purples  and  in  gems. 
And  Enid,  but  to  please  her  husband's 

eye, 
Who  first  had  found  and  loved  her  in  a 

state 
Of  broken  fortunes,  daily  fronted  him 
In  some  fresh  splendour ;  and  the  Queen 

herself, 
Grateful   to   Prince  Geraint  for  service 

done, 
Loved  her,  and  often  with  her  own  white 

hands 
Array'd  and  deck'd  her,  as  the  loveliest. 
Next  after  her  own  self,  in  all  the  court. 
And  Enid  loved  the  Queen,  and  with  true 

heart 
Adored  her,  as  the  stateliest  and  the  best 
And  loveliest  of  all  women  upon  earth. 
And  seeing  them  so  tender  and  so  close. 
Long    in    their    common    love   rejoiced 

Geraint. 
But  when  a  rumour  rose  alx)ut  the  Queen, 
Touching  her  guilty  love  for  Lancelot, 
Tho*  yet  there  lived  no  proof,  nor  yet 

was  heard 
The  world's  loud  whisper  brcsiking  into 

storm, 
Not  less  Geraint  belie\'ed  it ;  and  there  fell 
A  horror  on  him,  lest  his  gentle  >»ife. 
Thro*  that  great  tenderness  for  Guinevere, 
Had  suffer 'd,  or  should  suffer  any  taint 
In  nature  :  v^herefore  going  to  the  King, 
lie  made  this  pretext,  that  his  princedom 

lay 
Close  on  the  Iwrders  of  a  territory, 
Wherein   were   bandit   earls,   and   caitiff 

knights, 
Assassins,  and  all  flyers  from  the  hand 
(.)f  Justice,  and  whatever  loathes  a  law  : 
^Vnd    therefore,    till     the    King    himself 

should  please 
To  cleanse  lhi.«>  common  scwcr  of  all  his 

realm, 
He  craved  a  fair  ])crmission  to  depart. 
And  there  defend  his  marches  ;  and  the 

King 
Mused  for  a  little  on  his  plea,  but,  last, 
Allowing  it,  the  Prince  and  Knid  rode. 
And  fjfty  knights  rode  with  them,  to  the 

shores 
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Of  Severn,  •nd  they  posi  to  their  own 

land; 
Whcre^  Ihiniiing,  thai  if  ever  yet  wns  wife 
True  to  her  lord,  mine  shall  be  so  to  mc, 
He  compass'd  her  with  svtet\.  obscnaQCa 
And  Torship,  never  leaving  her,  and  grew 
Pointful  of  his  promise  to  the  Kii^ 
Forgetful  of  tlie  lalcoti  and  the  hunt. 
Forgetful  of  [he  tilt  and  toaroamenl, 
Foigelfui  of  his  e'^T  '""'  t""*  name. 
Forgetful  ofhis  princedom  and  its  caies. 
And  this  foisetfulncss  wiis  halefiil  lo  her. 
And  by  and  b]'  the  people,  when  they  met 
In  twos  and  tlirees,  or  fulicr  compgnies, 
Bi^an  to  scoif  and  jeer  3o<I  babble  of  bim 
As  of  a  prince  whose  manhood  was  all 

gone. 
And  molten  down  in  mere  UKOriouiness. 
And  this  she  galher'd  from  the  people's 

eyes: 
This  too  the  women  who  attired  her  head, 
To  please  her,  dwelling  oo  hb  boundless 

Told  Enid,  and  they  sadden'd  her  the 


And  occustion  of  nxcddosoeK 
Across  hei  mind,  and  bowii^;  ova  Umt 
idw  to  her  own  heart  phcoogly  ifce  wM 

'  O  noble  breast  sad  lU-pmstaaii  arMi 
Am  I  the  cause,  I  the  poor  cause  thai  no 
Reproach  yon,  taying  all  your  (wee  i 


And  yet  I  hate  Ihat  he  shoold  lingci  hcfc 
I  tannot  love  my  lord  nod  not  hb  nunc 
Far  liefer  had  I  giid  his  hatnea  sa  Un 
And  ride  Hilh  him  to  battle  nod  sbod  bj 
And  watch  his  mightfol    hand  tfiUa 

great  blows 
At  caili^  and  at  wiot^en  ti  tlie  wocM 
Far  better  were  I  laid  in  the  dark  cartll 
Not  hearing  any  more  his  noble  «o!c^ 
Not  la  be  folded  more  in  these  deu  aniH 
And  daiken'd  bom  ihe  high  lig^  in  k 

eyes, 
Than  that  my  lord  tbio'  nic  Khould  nS 
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a  tho*  he  lo««d  and  reyerenoed  her 

too  much 
if«mm  she  could  be  guilty  of  fool  act. 
It  thro'  his  manful  breast  darted  the 

P*ng 
t  makes  a  man,  in  the  sweet  &ce  of  her 

jm  he  lores  most,  lonely  and  miserable, 
his  he  hurl'd  his  huge  limbs  out  of 

bed, 
shook  his  drowsy  squire  awake  and 

cried, 
'  charger  and  her  palfrey ;'  then  to  her, 
rill  ride  forth  into  the  wilderness ; 
tho*  it  seems  my  spurs  are  yet  to  win, 
ive  not  £drn  so  low  as  some  would 

wish, 
thou,  put  on  thy  worst  and  meanest 

drcbs 
ride  with  me.'     And  Enid  ask'd, 
amazed, 
Enid  errs,  let  Enid  learn  her  fault.' 
be,  *I  charge  thee,  ask  not,  but  obey.' 
a  !ihe  l«thuught  her  of  a  faded  silk, 
dnl  mantle  and  a  faded  veil, 
Hiovin^;  toward  a  codam  cabinet, 
•rem  she  kept  them  folde<I  reverently 
•  S'*^^*^  ^^  summer  laid  between  the 

fuUls, 
t«j«  ik  them,  and  arrayM  herself  therein, 
I'.ml^rin^;  when  first  he  came  on  her 
A  in  that  diess,  and  how  he  loved  her 

in  it, 
all  her  foolish  fears  alx)ut  the  dress, 
all  hi»  journey  to  her,  as  himself 
t>.«Id  her,  and  their  coming  to  the 
cijurt. 

■r  Arthur  on  the  Whitsuntide  before 
:  C'.'Urt  at  old  Caerleon  upon  Usk. 
re  "H  a  day,  lie  sitting  hi^h  in  hall, 
•r<;  tiiiii  came  a  forester  of  l>ean, 

from  tlic  Woods,  with  notice  of  a  hart 
cr  than  all  his  fellows,  milky-white, 
t  seen  that  day  :  these  things  he  told 

the  King. 
n  the  g*j«/<l  King  gave  order  to  let  blow 
h>  'rns  for  hunting  on  the  morrow  morn. 

when  the  (^uecn  petitioned  for  his 

leave 
•ce  the  hunt,  allowM  it  ea^ly. 


So  with  the  morning  all  the  court  were 

gone. 
But  Guinevere  lay  late  into  the  mom, 
Lost  in  sweet  dreams,  and  dreaming  of  her 

love 
For  Lancelot,  and  forgetful  of  the  hunt ; 
But  rose  at  last,  a  single  maiden  with  her, 
Took  horse,  and  forded  Usk,  and  gain'd 

the  wood  ; 
There,  on  a  little  knoll  beside  it,  stayed 
Waiting  to  hear  the  hounds ;  but  heard 

instead 
A  sudden   sound   of  hoofs,   for    Prince 

Geraint, 
Late  also,  wearing  neither  hunting-dress 
Nor  weapon,  save  a  golden-hiltcd  brand, 
Came  quickly  flashing  thro'  the  shxUIow 

ford 
Behind  them,  and  so  gallopM  up  the  knoll. 
A  purple  scarf,  at  either  end  whereof 
There  swung  an  apple  of  the  purest  gold, 
Swa/d  round  aliout  him,  as  he  gallopM  u|) 
To  join  them,  glancing  like  a  dragon-tly 
In  summer  suit  and  silks  of  holiday. 
Low  bow'd  the  tributary  rHnce,  and  she, 
Sweetly  and  statclily,  and  witli  all  grace 
Of  wonuinhtxKl  and  ^ucenhood,  answtr'd 

him  : 

*  Late,  late,  Sir  Prince,' she  said,  Mater 

than  we  ! ' 

*  Yea,  noble  Queen,'  he  answcr'd,  *an<l 

so  late 
That    I   but   come   like   you  to  see   the 

hunt, 
Not  join  it.'      '  Therefore  wait  with  me,' 

sl»e  said  ; 

*  For  on  this  little  knoll,  if  anywliere, 
Tiiere  is  ^(hxI  chance  tliat  we  sl»all  hear 

the  hounds : 
Here  often  they  break  covert  at  our  feet.' 

And  while  they  lislen'd  for  the  distant 

hunt, 
And  chielly  for  tlie  baying  (jf  Cavall, 
King  Anijur's  hound  ol  deeiKst  mouth, 

there  ro*le 
Full  >l«»wly  by  a  knight,  lady,  and  dwarf; 
Whereof  the  dwarf  liigj;\l  latest,  and  the 

knight 
Had  vizor  up,  and  show'd  a  youthful  face. 
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IiDpcricRis,  icd  of  haughli 

And  Guineveie,  not  mindful  of  his  fi 

In  the  King's  hall,  desired  his  name, 


tier  maiden  to  demimd  it  of  ihe  dwaii  ; 
Who  being  vicious,  old  and  irrilable, 
And  dodbltng  all  his  muster's  vice  ofpridc, 
Made  ansirei  sharply  that  she  should  not 

'Then  will  I  ask  it  of  himself,'  she  said. 
*Nay,  by  my  faith,  thou  shalt  not,'  cried 

the  dwarf ; 
'Thou  Bit  not  vrorthy  cv'n  to  speak  of 

And  when  she  put  her  horse  toward  Ihe 

Struck  al  her   with  his  whip,  and  she 

Indignant  lo  the  Queen  :  whereat  Gerunl 
Exclaiming, '  Surely  I  witl  leaiii  Ihe  name,' 
Made  sharply  to  the  dwarf,  and  ask'd  il 

of  him. 
Who  ansM'cr'd  as  before  ;  and  when  the 

Hat!  put  hii  hor^e  in   motion  lo»-atil  tilt: 


'Farewell,  fail  Prince,'  aitswer'il  (fa 
stalely  Queen. 
'  Ke  prosperous  bi  this  jmiraey,  as  in  iB 
And  may  yon  light  on  all  thii^  tlial  jo 

And  live  to  wed  with  her  wtwu  fiiS  yo 

Bnl  ere  you  wed  with  any,  t>ri^  yoa 

bride. 
And    I,   were   she   Ihe    danghler   of 

king, 
Yea,  tho'  she  were  a  btggai  from  tb 

Wilt  clothe  bei  for  her  biiaak  Dke  tli 


And  Prince  Geiaint,  now  thitiking  Uu 

he  heaid 
The  noble  hart  al  boy,  now  ihe  £u  ban 
A  little  veil  at  lo^ng  of  ihe  hunt, 
A  little  at  the  vile  occasion,  tode. 
By  ups  and  downs,  duo'  many  a  gns 

glide 
And  valley,  with  fiit  eye  following  A 


thre. 
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e  long  street  riding  wearily, 

hostel  full,  and  eTerywhere 

laid  to  hool^  and  the  hot 

whistle  of  the  yooth  who 
d 

annonr ;  and  of  such  a  one 
iVhat  means  the  tumult  in 
wn?' 

iiim,  scouring  still,  '  The 
»w-hawk  1* 

lose  behind  an  ancient  churi, 
.  by  the  dusty  sloping  beam, 
g  underneath  a  sack  of  com, 
ice  more  what  meant  the 
lb  here  ? 
1  gruffly, '  Ugh !  the  sparrow- 

iirther  past  an  armourer's, 

ick  turn*d,  and  bow*d  above 

>rk, 

I  helmet  on  his  knee, 

;lf-same  query,  but  the  man 

xmnd,  nor  looking  at  him, 

hat  labours  fur  the  sparrow- 

ic  for  idle  questioners.' 
raint    flash'd    into   sudden 

pi)>s  cat  up  your  sparrow- 

• 

.nd  all  wing'd  nothings  jK>ck 

ead! 

rustic  cackle  of  your  bourg 

of  the  world  !     What  is  it 

• 

ct  of  .sparrows,  one  and  all, 

r  nothing  but  of  sjxirruw- 

>! 

be  nut  like  the  rest,  hawk- 

gct  me  harbourage  for  the 

ms,  arms  to  fight  my  enemy? 

sirmourer  turning  all  amazed 
nc  so  gay  in  puq)lc  silks, 
d  with  the  helmet   yet    in 


And  answer'd,  *  Pardon  me,  O  stranger 

knight ; 
We  hold  a  tourney  here  to-morrow  mom, 
And  there  is  scantly  time  for  half  the  work. 
Arms  ?    truth  I    I    know  not :    all    are 

wanted  here. 
Harbourage?  truth,  good  truth,  I  know 

not,  save. 
It  may  be,  at  Earl  Yniol's,  o*er  the  bridge 
Yonder.*     He  spoke  and  fell  to  work 

again. 

Then  rode  Geraint,  a  little  spleenful  yet. 
Across  the  bridge  that  spann'd  the  dry 

ravine. 
There  musing  sat  the  hoary-headed  Earl, 
(His  dress  a  suit  of  fray'd  magnificence. 
Once   fit   for  feasts  of  ceremony)   and 

said  : 
'Whither,  fair  son?'  to  whom  Geraint 

replied, 
'  O  friend,  I  seek  a  harbourage  for  the 

night.' 
Then  Yniol,  *  Enter  therefore  and  partake 
The  slender  entertainment  of  a  house 
Once  rich,   now   poor,   but   ever  open- 

door'd.' 

*  Thanks,     venerable     friend,'     replied 

Geraint ; 

*  So  that  ye  do  not  ser\'e  me  sparrow- 

hawks 

For  supper,  I  will  enter,  I  will  eat 

With  all  the  passion  of  a  twelve  hours' 
fast.' 

Then  sighM  and  smiled  the  hoary-headed 
Karl, 

And  answcrM,  *  Graver  cause  than  yours 
is  mine 

To  curse  this  hctlgcrow  thief,  the  sparrow- 
hawk  : 

But  in,  go  in  ;  for  save  yourself  desire  it, 

We  A^ill  not  touch  ujwn  him  ev'n  in  jest.' 

Then  rode  Geraint  into  the  castle  court. 
His  charger   trampling  many  a  prickly 

star 
Of  sprouted  thistle  on  the  broken  stones. 
He  lookM  and  saw  that  .dl  was  ruinous. 
Here  stood  a  shattered  archway  plumed 

with  fern ; 
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And   here  had  rall'n  x  great  pttil  of  a 
Wbtde,  like  a  ciog  that  tuinbla  6001  the 

dii:^ 

Aod  like  a  aag  was  gay  with  vritdiug 

And  high  above  a  [Nece  of  turret  stair, 
Worn  by  the  feel  thai  now  were  silent. 

Bare  to  the  sun.  and  monstrous  iTy-stems 
Claspt  the  giaj  walls  nith  baiiy-fibred 

And  rack  'd  ibe  jcNning  of  the  stones,  ami 

lookM 
A  knot,  beneath,  of  snakes,  aloft,  a  grove. 

And  while  he  waited  in  the  caMie  court, 
The  vcHcc  of  Enid,  Vniol's  daoghier,  rang 
Clear  Ihio'  the  open  casement  of  the  hall, 
Singing  ;  and  as  the  sweet  voice  oTa  bird. 
Heard  by  the  lander  in  a  Innclf  ittc. 
Moves  him  to  think  what  kind  of  bin!  it  is 
That  sings  so  delicately  clear,  and  make 
Conjecture  of  the  plumage  and  the  form ; 
So  l!ic  FWrct  votctdf  Eniil  moved  Gcraint ; 


'  Turn,  KonoDe,  ttmi  Iby  vbecl  aHh 
imile  or  frown  ; 
With  that  irild  wheel  m  {o  ml  Dp  a 

Ooi  hoard  is  little,  bal  oai  In  Mil  « 
great. 

'  Smile  and  we  smile,  tbc  lords  of  ail 
Frown  and  we  smile,  the  lotils  of  oi 
Koi  nun  is  man  and  oiastei  of  lua  ble. 

*  Turn,  turn  ihy  wheel  above  the  tfaiu 


Thy  wheel  and  thou  are  *1 

Thy  wheel  and  Ibcc  we  ndlber  lotc  n 

halt' 

'  TIark,  by  the  bird's  wog  yc  ou^  Ib" 
the  Qcsl,' 

enter  quickly.'     Eotoic 


Said  Yniot ; 
Iben, 
Right  o'er 

Tlic  Juik' 
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llif  purple  scarf,  woA.  held,  and  said, 

'  Forbear  I 
Rest !  the  good  house,  tho*  miii'd,  O  my 

son, 
Eotiores  not  that  her  guest  should  serve 

himself.  * 
.\n'l  revert-ncing  the  custom  of  the  house 
(jcra«ni,  from  utter  courtesy,  forbore. 

So  Enid  took  his  charger  to  the  stall ; 
\ii'\  iftcr  went  her  way  across  the  bridge, 
And   rcnch'd   the  town,   and  while  the 

Prince  ami  Earl 
Vet  «pokc  together,  came  again  with  one, 
A  youth,  that  following  with  a  costrel  bore 
'I>.t.*  mcani^  of  goodly  welcome,  flesh  and 

wine. 
An>i  Enid  lirought  sweet  cakes  to  make 

them  cheer, 
A.*>1  in  her  veil  enfolded,  manchet  bread. 
Arid  then,  because  their  hail  must  also 

serve 
r''>r  kitchen,  UnlM  the  flesh,  and  spread 

the  Ntini, 
An!  5>!'iOil   behind,  and  waited   on    the 

three. 
■.r,  1  toei::;;  her  so  sweet  an<l  ser\'iceable, 
'.f'.inr  ha  I  loni^inj;  in  him  evermore 
I-  ■  -:'*^p  .in«l  kiss  the  lender  little  thumb, 
:.:i:   cri»^t   the  trencher  as  she  laid   it 

liuwn : 
.:  r. 'vr  .ill  hnd  c.iten,  then  Geraint, 
ji  DOW  :hc  wiue  made  summer  in  hi.-> 

vein-*, 
!>•.  his  rye  r«»ve  in  following,  or  rest 
•.':i  Kr:i  I  a:  Ikt  lowly  handmaid-work, 
\    iv   her-,  ii'.'W  there,  about  the  du>ky 

VxW  ; 
T'"    -  au^Mtnly  addrest  the  hoary  Earl  : 

■  i  lif    1!  "it    and    Earl,    I    pray   yur 

(■•lurtt-xy  ; 
I  :,:•  '^jrarr^w-hawk,  what  is  he?  tell  nic 

o(  htm. 
Iii>  iiaine?  but  iw),  good  faith,  I  will  n<it 

have  it : 
r  ■  :  if  he  \k  the  knight  whom  late  I  sa-A 
'  .       in! 'J  that  new  fortress  by  your  town, 
v\'r./'.-  frr»m  the  mason's  hand,  then  ha\.- 

I  sworn 


From  his  own  lips  to  have  it — I  am 

Geraint 
Of  Devon — for  this  morning  when  the 

Queen 
Sent  her  own  maiden  to  demand  the  name, 
His  dwarf,  a  vicious  under-shapen  thing, 
Struck  at  her  with  his  whip,  and  she  re 

tum'd 
Indignant  to  the  Queen ;  and  then  I  swore 
That  I  would  track  this  caitifi*  to  his  hold, 
And  fight  and  break  his  pride,  and  have 

it  of  him. 
And  all  unarm 'd  I  rode,  and  thought  tc 

find 
Arms  in  your  town,  where  all  the  mer 

are  mad  ; 
They  take  the  rustic  murmur  of  theii 

bourg 
For  the  great  wave  that  echoes  round  the 

world  ; 
They  would  not  hear  me  speak :  but  i 

ye  know 
Where  I  can  light  on  arms,  or  if  yoursel: 
Shimld  have  ihein,  Icll  ine,  sccinj;  1  havt 

sworn 
That  I  will  break  his  pride  and  leani  hi< 

name, 
Avenging    this    great    insult    done    the 

Queen.* 

Then  cried  Earl  Yniol,  *Arl  tliou  hi. 

in<leed, 
<^ieraint,  a  name  f.ir- sounded  among  nier 
!'«;r  n<)l)le  dt-r*!-?  pjitl  truly  I.  wlun  lir.^l 
1  ^.wv  y<ni  inoMng  by  me  on  the  Kri«ige, 
Fell  ye  were  .v.>iiiewhal,  yes,  and  by  y«);ii 

stale 
Aiul  pre.-ence  might  have  piev>M  yi)u  on«. 

« ■!  lh<  j.^e 
That  e.it  in  Arthur's  liall  ;!t  ( "n.nx-lot. 
\i)r  s|K*ak  I  n«)W  from  f.Mi!i-'i  t'..u:i-ry  ; 
l'»r  thi>.  (le.ir  child  hath  orc'i  liiii'l  mk 

|r:ii>e 
\'<»i:r    fiMU   ^"^i  arni'i,   an-l  «»ften  when    1 

|i.lU«.*.-i1 

IT.iih  :isk\I  again,  and  eN*  r  I'lved  t"  hi-.ir; 
>>»  grateful  \<*  the  noise  of  noble  divds 
I  o  n«'Me  heartN  wh<»ste  bui  aclsof  wr«)ng; 
O  never  yet  had  wnman  sui  h  a  pair 
Of  suitors  as  this  maid.n  ;  tirst  I.im<*-iiv^ 
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A  neatnre  wholly  given  to  bnwls  and 

Dnmk  even  when  he  woo'd ;  and  be  he 

I  know  not,  but  be  post  lo  the  wild  land. 
The  second  was  your  foe,  the  sparrow- 


■  Well  BoA,  tme  besit,' 
'haXx 


My  CI 


:,  my  nephew — I  will  not  let  h 


Slip  from  my  lip^  if  t  cun  help  it — h 
When  I  thai  knew  him  Eerce  and 

Refused  her  to  him,  then  his  piide  awoke 

And  since  ihe  proud  mat 


That  if  the  ipairow-hiwlt,  this  Bfphn. 

fight 
la  neil  Any's  loumey  I  nuy  lucdi  Va 

And  Vniol  aniwei'd,   '  Aims,  indeed, 
but  old 
And  rusty,  old  and  nuty,  FiiiKC  Getaial, 
Are  mine,  and  theiefoie  at  thine  aikii^ 

But  in  this 


the 


He  Eow'd  a  slander  in  the  common  eu. 
Affirming  that  his  fether  left  him  gold, 
And  in  my  chaige,  which  was  not  ten- 

der'd  to  him  ; 
Bnbed  with  laigc  promises  the  men  who 


Thio'  open  doois  and  hospitality 
Raised  my  own  town  against  me 


And  over  these  is  placed  a  diver  mod. 
And  over  that  a  golden  sparrow-hawt. 
The  prize  of  beauty  for  the  ikirst  then 
And  this,  what  knight  soever  be  in  &eU 
Lays  claim  lo  for  the  lady  at  his  Mt, 
And  tilts  with  my  good  oe^iew  dioc 

VCho  being  apt  at  arms  and  M^  of  booe 
Has  ever  won  it  for  the  lady  arilh  ttim. 
And  toppling  over  itll  antsgoDtsln 
HaseamM  bimiidrthe  nameorqiuioa 
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iIo(her,  ft  nuuden  is  a  tender  thing, 
sd  best  by  her  that  bore  her  understood. 
D  thoa  to  rest«  bat  ere  thoa  go  to  rest 
:Q  her,  and  prove  her  heart  toward  the 
Prince.' 

So  spake  the  kindly-hearted  Earl,  and 

she 
hh  frequent  smile  and  nod  departing 

found, 
Uf  disam]r*d  as  to  her  rest,  the  girl ; 
bom  first  she  kiss*d  on  either  cheek, 

and  then 
\  cither  shining  shoulder  laid  a  hand, 
k]  kept  her  off  and  gazed  upon  her  face, 
1(1  told  her  all  their  converse  in  the  hall, 
ohng  her  heart :  but  never  light  and 

shade 
orsed  one  another  more  on  open  ground 
aeath  a  troubled  heaven,  than  red  and 

pale 
Tna  the  face  of  Enid  hearing  her  ; 
Lie  >luwly  falling  as  a  scale  that  falls, 
!*.£?)  weight  is  added  only  grain  by  grain, 
u   her  sweet  head  upon  her  gentle 

Uexst  : 
f  •!]•]  «hc  lift  an  eye  nor  speak  a  word, 
M  in  the  fe.ir  and  in  the  wonder  of  it ; 
mox-in:;  without  answer  to  her  rest 
r  fuunii  no  rest,  and  ever  failM  to  draw 
r  'jairt  ni^^ht  into  her  blood,  but  lay 
■/emulating  her  own  unworthiness  ; 
:  rnhcn  the  pale  and   bloodless  cast 

began 
quicken  to  the  sun,  arose,  and  raisc<l 
muthcr  too,  and  hand  in  hand  they 

mo\ed 
k-n  to  the  meadow  where  the  jousts 

were  held, 
;  waited  there  for  Vniol  and  Geraint. 

.D'l  thither  came  the  twain,  and  when 

(veraint 
r!d  her  first  in  field,  awaiting  him, 
feh,  were  she  the  prize  of  Ixxlily  force, 
k.s«lf  beyond  the  rest  pushing  could 

move 
chair  of  Idris.     Yniol's  ruste<l  arms 
"r  oo  his  princely  person,  but  thru' 


Princelike  his  bearing  shone  ;  and  errant 

knights 
And  ladies  came,  and  by  and  by  the  town 
Flow'd  in,  and  settling  circled  dl  the  lists. 
And  there  they  fixt  the  forks  into  the 

ground. 
And  over  these  they  placed  the  silver  wand, 
And  over  that  the  golden  sparrow-hawk. 
Then    Yniol's    nephew,    after    trumpet 

blown, 
Spake  to  the  lady  with  him  and  pro- 

claim'd, 

*  Advance  and  take,  as  fairest  of  the  fair. 
What  I  these  two  3rears  past  have  won 

for  thee. 
The  prize  of  beauty.*     Loudly  spake  the 
Prince, 

*  Forbear  :  there  is  a  worthier,*  and  the 

knight 
With  some  surprise  and  thrice  as  much 

disdain 
Tum'd,  and  beheld  the  four,  and  all  his 

face 
Glow'd  like  the  heart  of  a  great  fire  at 

Yule, 
So  burnt  he  was  with  passion,  crying  out, 

*  Do  battle  for  it  then,*  no  more ;  and 

thrice 
ThL7  clash'd   together,  and  thrice  they 

brake  their  spears. 
Then  each,  dishorsed  and  drawing,  lashM 

at  each 
So  often  and  with  such  blows,  that  all  the 

crowd 
WondcrM,  and  now  and  then  from  distant 

walls 
There   came  a  clapping  as  of  phantom 

hands. 
So  twice   they   fought,   and    twice  they 

breathed,  and  still 
The  dew  of  their  great  lal)our,  and  the 

bloo<l 
Of  their  strong  Inxlies,  flowing,  drainM 

their  force. 
Hut  eilher's  force  was  match'd  till  Yniol's 

cr>', 

*  Rememl)er   that   great  insult  <lone   the 

(^)ueen,' 
Increased  Geraint 's,  whoheaveil  his  blade 
aloft. 


sso 
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And  crack'd  Ihe  helmel  thro',  aoA  bit  Ihe 
And  feU'd  him,  and  set  foot  apon  hu 

And  said,  '  Thy  Tuime  ?'     To  whom  the 

laHenman 
Hade  aoswer,  giaaning,  '  Edjnm,  ion  of 

Nudd! 
AshfUDed  am  I  that  I  should  tell  it  thee. 
My  pride  b  broken  :  men  have  seen  tny 

fttlL' 
'Then,    Edjin,    son   of  Nudd,'    Ti;pli«I 

Gersint, 
'  These  two  things  slmlt  thou  do,  or  else 

thou  diest. 
Fiisl,  thoQ  thyself,  with  damsd  ami  with 

Shalt  ride  to  Anhut's  court,  and  coming 

Crave  pardon  for  that  iwnll  done  the 

Que«., 
And  shalt  abide  her  judgment  on  it;  next. 
Thou  shall  give  bick  Iheii  eaiHom  to  Ihy 


No  later  than  last  eve  lo  Prince  Genial 
So  benl  he  socm'd  t>a  gtucg  the  thinl  d 
He  would  not  leave  hei,  till  hex  ptm 

given— 
To  ride  with  him  this 


And  there  be  made  Lnown  lo  the  oat 

And  there  be  wedded  with  til  ocfctOM 
At  this  ^e  Ciist  her  eyes  ttpoo  hct  drt 
And  (hoi^hl  it  nevec  je(  had  hnlt'd 

For  as  a  leaf  in  mid-Ncncelhef  is 
To  what  it  was  in  niid-Octohet,  u^' 
The  dress  that  now  she  loofd  oa  to  I 

She  look'd  on  en;  the  conung  of  Gsaii 
.\iid  still  she  look'd,  and  sSu  the  ten 

grew 
Of  that  strange  bright  and  dttadfdl  lUt 

All  sUring  at  ha  in  her  faded  dik  : 
.\Dd  softly  to  her  own  iwcel  iMmil  ifae  Mi 
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Were  turning  and  admiring  it,  the  work 
To  both  appeared  so  costly,  rose  a  cry 
That  Edjrm's  men  were  on  them,  and  they 

fled 
Vkh  little  save  the  jewels  they  had  on, 
Which  being  sold  and  sold  had  bought 

them  bread  : 
Aad  Edym's  men  had  canght  them  in 

their  flight. 
And  placed  them  in  this  ruin ;  and  she 

wish'd 
The  Prince  had  found  her  in  her  ancient 

home; 
Then  let  her  fancy  flit  across  the  past, 
And  roam  the  goodly  places  that  she 

knew; 
And  last  bethought  her  how  she  used  to 

watch. 
Near  that  old  home,  a  pool  of  golden  carp ; 
And  one  was  patch*d  and  blorr'd  and 

lustreless 
Anoag  his  bumish'd  brethren  of  the  pool ; 
Aad  hftlf  asleep  she  made  comparison 
Of  that  and  these  to  her  own  fiuled  self 
■  And  the  gay  court,  and  fell  asleep  again  ; 
And  dreamt  herself  was  such  a  faded  form 
Among  her  bumish'd  sisters  of  the  pool ; 
^  this  was  in  the  garden  of  a  king ; 
And  tho'  she  lay  dark  in  the  pool,  she 

knew 
lliat  all  was  bright ;  that  all  about  were 

birds 
Of  sonny  plume  in  gilded  trellis- work  ; 
tliat  aU  the  turf  was  rich  in  plots  that 

look'd 
^ach  like  a  garnet  or  a  turkis  in  it ; 
•And  lords  and  ladies  of  the  high  court 

went 
In  silver  tissue  talking  things  of  state  ; 
^d  children  of  the  King  in  cloth  of 

gold 
Glanced  at  the  doors  or  gambolM  down 

the  walks ; 
And  while  she  thought  *They  will  not 

see  me,'  came 
A    stately    queen    whose    name    was 

Guinevere, 
And  all  the  children  in  their  cloth  of  gold 
Ran  to  her,  crying,  '  If  we  have  fish  at 
all 


Let   them   be    gold ;    and    charge    the 

gardeners  now 
To  pick  the  faded  creature  from  the  pool. 
And  cast  it  on  the  mixen  that  it  die.* 
And  therewithal  one  came  and  seized  on 

her. 
And  Enid  started  waking,  with  her  heart 
All  overshadow'd  by  the  foolish  dream, 
And  lo  !  it  was  her  mother  grasping  her 
To  get  her  well  awake  ;  and  in  her  hand 
A  suit  of  bright  apparel,  which  she  laid 
Flat  on  the  couch,  and  spoke  exultingly : 

*See  here,  my  child,  how  fresh  the 

colours  look. 
How  fast  they  hold  like  colours  of  a  shell 
That  keeps  the  wear  and  polish  of  the 

wave. 
Why  not  ?  It  never  yet  was  worn,  I  trow  : 
Look  on  it,  child,  and  tell  me  if  ye  know 

it* 

And  Enid  looked,  but  all  confused  at 

first. 
Could  scarce  divide  it  from  her  foolish 

dream  : 
Then  suddenly  she  knew  it  and  rejoice<l, 
And  answer*d,   *  Yea,   I  know  it ;  your 

good  gift. 
So  sadly  lost  on  that  unhappy  night ; 
Your  own  good  gift ! '     *  Yea,  surely,'  said 

the  dame, 
*  And  gladly  given  again  this  happy  morn. 
For  when  the  jousts  were  ende<l  yesterday, 
Went  Yniol  thro'  the  town,  and  every- 
where 
He  foimd  the  sack  and  plunder  of  our 

house 
All  scatter'd  thro'  the  houses  of  the  town ; 
And  gave  command  that  all  which  once 

was  ours 
Should  now  be  ours  again :  and  yester-cvc, 
While  ye  were  talking  sweetly  with  your 

Prince, 
Came  one  with  this  and  laid  it  in  my  hand. 
For  love  or  fear,  or  seeking  favour  of  us. 
Because  we  have  our  earldom  back  again. 
And  yester-eve  I  would  not  tell  you  of  it, 
But  kept  it  for  a  sweet  surprise  at  morn. 
Yea,  truly  is  it  not  a  sweet  surprise  ? 


3S> 
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fot  I  myseir  uniriliingly  have  worn 
Mjr  faded  mtt,  as  you,  my  child,  hare 

youis. 
And  howsoevei  patient,  Yniol  hii. 
Ah,  dear,  he  took  mc  from  a  goodly  hotue. 
With  store  of  rich  apparel,  sumplHonsfare, 
And  page,  and  maid,  and  H|utie,  and 

seneschal. 
And  pastime  both  of  hawk  and  hound. 

That  appertains  lo  noble  maiDtcnance. 
Vea,  and  he  biought  me  lo  a  goodlyhouse ; 
Bui  since  our  fortune  swerved  from  sun  to 

shade. 
And  ail  ihio'  that  young  tiaitor,  cniel  need 
Conslrain'd  us,   but  a  better   time   has 

So  clothe  yourself  in  this,  that  betlet  lils 
Our  mended  fortunes  and  a  Prince's  bride : 
For  Ibo'  yc  won  the  priie  of  direst  fair. 
And  tho'  I  heard  him  call  you  Purest  fait. 
Let  never  maiden  think,  however  ^lir. 
She  is  not  fairer  in  new  clotbes  tfaon  old. 
And  should  some  great  court-lady  say,  the 


Withoul  a  miirot.  in  the  pxBetns  gowi 
Who,  after,  tttm'd  her  iluiektci  timtt 

and  said. 
She  never  yet  had  sceo  h«  half »  &s 
And  catl'd  her  like  that  auiden  i>  te  Ul 
\Vhora  GwyiUon  made  bj^taiaaiiroDt 

And  sweeter  tlon  tbc  bride  ofCnnTClaB 
Flor,  for  whojC  love  the  Rooub  Ccs 

Grst 
Invaded  Britain.  '  But  we  beat  fain  had 
As  this  great  Prince  invaded  m,  aod  M 
Not  beat  him  bock,  but  wdeoaacd  bt 

And  I  can  scarcely  rid«  with  f<Mloc««i 
For  old  am  I,  and  ron^  the  wajs  ti 

wild; 
But  Yniol  goes,  and  I  full  sA  shall  dna 
1  see  my  princess  as  I  see  her  nmr. 
Clothed  with  mygifl,  and  gaj  almBelt 
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Bit  rested  with  her  sweet  (akx  satisfied  ; 
Thenseeing  cloud  upon  the  mother's  brow, 
Her  by  both  hands  he  caught,  and  sweetly 
said, 

*0  my  new  mother,  be  not  wroth  or 
grieved 
At  thy  new  son,  for  my  petition  to  her. 
When   late    I    left   Caerleon,   our  great 

Queen, 
In  words  whose  echo  lasts,  they  were  so 

sweet. 
Hade  promise,   that   whatever   bride   I 

brought, 
Heiself  would  clothe  her  like  the  sun  in 

Heaven. 
Thereafter,  when  I  reached  this  ruinM  hall, 
Beholding  one  so  bright  in  dark  estate, 
I  Tow'd  that  could  I  gain  her,  our  fair 

Queen, 
No  hand  but  hers,  should  make  your  Enid 

burst 
Simlike  from  cloud — and  likewise  thought 

perhaps, 
That  service  done  so  graciously  would 

bind 
The  two  together  ;  fain  I  would  the  two 
Should  love  each  other :  how  can  Enid 

find 
A  Dobler  friend  ?     Another  thought  was 

mine ; 
t  came  among  you  here  so  suddenly, 
That  tho'  her  gentle  presence  at  the  lists 
Might  well  have  served  for  proof  that  I 

was  loved, 
I  doubted  whether  daughter's  tenderness, 
Or  easy  nature,  might  not  let  itself 
Be  moulded  by  your  wishes  for  her  weal ; 
Or  whether  some  false  sense  in  her  own 

self 
Of  my  contrasting  brightness,  overbore 
Her  fancy  dwelling  in  this  dusky  hall  ; 
And  such  a  sense  might  make  her  long 

for  court 
And    all   its    perilous    glories :    and    I 

thought. 
That  could  I  someway  prove  such  force 

in  her 
LinkM  with  such  love  for  me,  that  at  a 
word 


(No  reason  given  her)  she  could  cast  aside 
A  splendour  dear  to  women,  new  to  her. 
And  therefore  dearer  ;  or  if  not  so  new, 
Yet  therefore  tenfold  dearer  by  the  power 
Of  intermitted  usage  ;  then  I  felt 
That  I  could  rest,  a  rock  in  ebbs  and 

flows, 
Fixt  on  her  faith.     Now,  therefore,  I  do 

rest, 
A  prophet  certain  of  my  prophecy. 
That  never  shadow  of  mistrust  can  cross 
Between  us.     Grant  me  pardon  for  my 

thoughts  : 
And  for  my  strange  petition  I  will  m<ike 
Amends  hereafter  by  some  gaudy-day, 
When  your  fair  child   shall  wear  your 

costly  gift 
Beside  your  own  warm  hearth,  with,  on 

her  knees. 
Who  knows?   another  gift  of  the  high 

God, 
Which,  maybe,  shall  have  learn'd  to  lisp 

you  thanks.* 

He  spoke  :  the  mother  bmiled,  but  half 

in  tears, 
Then  brought  a  mantle  down  and  wrapt 

her  in  it, 
And  claspt  and  kiss*d  her,  and  they  rode 

away. 

Now  thrice  that  morning  Guinevere  had 

climb*d 
The  giant  tower,  from  whose  high  crest, 

they  say, 
Men  saw  the  goodly  hills  of  Somerset, 
And  white  sails  flying  on  the  yellow  sea ; 
But  not  to  goodly  hill  or  yellow  sea 
\jooV.\\  the  fair  Queen,  but  up  the  vale 

of  Usk, 
By  the  flat  meadow,  till  she  saw  them 

come  ; 
And  then  descending  met   them  at  the 

gates, 
Embraced    her  with    all   welcome   as   a 

friend, 
And  did  her  honour  as  the  Prince's  bride. 
And  clothed  her  for  her  bridals  like  the 

sun ; 
And  all  that  week  was  old  Caerleon  gay. 

2  A 
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For  br  Ihe  han-ls  of  Dubric,  Ibe  h^^ 
Tbey  iwaia  were  wedded  wilh  all  cere- 

And  this  wu  on  the  lasl  year*s  Wliit- 

Bul  Enid  ever  kept  the  Tided  lilk, 
Rcraemberii^  how  fifit  lie  came  on  her, 
DresI  ia  Ihat  dre»,  and  how  he  loved 

And  ftU  bet  tixilUh  fean  about  the  dresi. 
And  hII  his  journey  lowsrd  hei,  M  himseir 
Had  lold  hei,  and   their  coming  to  (he 

And  now  ihis  morning  vrhea  he  said 

to  her, 
'  Put  on  your  worst  aod  ineanat  dress,' 

she  found 
And  took  il,  and  irmyM  herself  therein. 


^Vhen  crying  out,  *  ESemimtc  a>  1  on, 
I  will  not  lighl  my  way  with  gilded  Brut 
All  sliall  be  iron;'  he  loosed  ■  Biehl 


Wai 

With  gold  and  ccaitci'd  coino^  and  ll 

Chiiiii;;  hi*  shoulder :  then  he  Cried  agUI 
'  To  ihe  wilds  1'  and  Enid  '-"■'■"i;  dm 

ihe  [racks 
Thro'  which  he  bod  hei  lead  him  M 

Ihcy  past 
The  marches,   and    by   bondii-baaalc 

holds. 
Gray  swampi  and  pook,  waste  plaoea  i 

Ihe  hcra, 
And   wildcmcsKS,   perilous  p 
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Her  heart,  and  gUmdng  round  the  waste 

she  fear*d 
In  every  wavering  brake  an  ambuscade. 
Then  thought  again,  *  If  there  be  such  in 

me, 
I  mi;;ht  amend  it  by  the  grace  of  Heaven, 
If  Ite  would  only  speak  and  tell  me  of  it.' 

Kj:  wlien  the  fourth  part  of  the  day 

wx>  gone, 
1  hi  II  Kni'l  wa!»  aware  of  three  tall  knights 
•  m  hursclock,  wholly  arm'd,  behind  a 

ruck 
In  0;aduw,  wailing  for  them,  caitiffs  all ; 
And    bcrard    one   cr)'ing   to   his    fellow, 

•Loi»k, 
Mere  c«»nic!>  a  laggard  hanging  down  his 

Ik-.uI, 
Wh.t    ^xmi    no    Ix>Ider   than   a   beaten 

h«'and  ; 
'.'omc,  iKc  will  slay  him  and  will  have  his 

horse 
Anl   rirniour,  and   his  damsel  shall    be 

I'urs.* 

1  '-•  n  Knit!  jwndcr'd  in  her  heart,  and 

said  : 
I  »i  '  };•>  Vack  a  little  to  my  lord, 
Anl  I  Hill  tell  him  all  their  caitiff  talk  ; 
i    r,  ''^'  he  wroth  even  to  slaying  me, 
r  ur  hrff-r  hy  hi'i  <lcar  hand  had  I  die, 
i.,.^n  th:it  my  loril  should  suffer  loss  or 
^-iianu*.' 

Then   she  went   Ixick   some  paces  of 
return, 
M-.  *  l.is  full  frown  timidly  firm,  and  said  ; 
'My    lord,    I  saw  three   bandits  by  the 
r*K:k 


And  thus  ye  keep  it  I     Well  then,  looL 

—  for  now, 
WTiether  ye  wbh  me  victory  or  defeat, 
\jyng  for  my  life,  or  hunger  for  my  death, 
Yourself  shall  see  my  vigour  is  not  lost.* 

Then  Enid  waited  pale  and  sorrowful, 
/Vnd   down   up<m    him   bare   the  bandil 

three. 
Ami   at   the    midmost    charging,    Princ< 

(ieraint 
Urave   the  long  spear  a  cubit  thro'  hii 

breast 
And  out  beyond; .and  then  against  his 

brace 
Of  comrades,  each  of  whom  had  broken 

on  him 
A  lance  that  splintered  like  an  icicle. 
Swung  from  his  brand  a  w  iiuly  buffet  out 
Once,  twice,  to  right,  to  left,  and  stunn'd 

the  twain 
Or  slew  them,  and  dismounting  like  a  man 
That  skins  the  wild  l)east  after  slaying 

him, 
Stript   from    the    three    dead    wi>lves    ol 

worn. Ill  lx>rn 
The  tlirce  gay  suits  of  armour  wliich  they 

wore, 
An<l  let  the  Inxlies  lie,  but  bound  the  suits 
<  >f  armour  on  their  horses,  each  on  each. 
And  tied  the  bridle-reins  of  all  the  three 
Together,  and  said  to  her,  *  Drive  them 

on 
Ikfure  you  ;'  and  she  drove   them   thio' 

the  woivle. 

He    follow 'd    neaier:    ruth   l)egan    tc 
\%ork 


-tir.-  to  r.ill  on  you,  and  heard  them  !  A^jain^t  his  anger  in  him,  while  he  watch VI 

tprjasl  I  rile  Uini^  he  loved  l)e>t  in  all  the  world, 

I.-:  they  would  slay  you,  and  possess  i  ^Viih  ditiiculiy  in  mild  ol)cdience 

vour  horse  I)rivinj;  them  on  :   he  fn in  h.i'l  sp<»ken  tu 


A    i  irm«fnr,  3nd  your  damsel  should  Ik; 
their>.' 


her, 


And   ltM>>ed  in  \\or<N  of  sudden   fire  the 
wrath 

lie  maile  a  wrathful  answer  :   *  Did  I  |  And  HiioiilderM  wrong  that  burnt  him  all 
wi»h  I  \Nilhin  ; 

V-.w  waining  or  your  silence?  one  com-      Uut  eveiinore  it  seem'd  an  easier  thing 

nand  <  At  once  without  remorse   to  strike  her 

1  Ui4  opon  you,  not  to  speak  to  me,         I  dead, 
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Than    to  cry   *  Halt,*   and  to  her  own 

bright  face 
Accuse  her  of  the  least  immodesty  : 
And  thus  tongue-tied,  it  made  him  wroth 

the  more 
That  she  could  speak  whom  his  own  ear 

had  heard 
Call  herself  false :  and  suffering  thus  he 

made 
Minutes  an  age  :  but  in  scarce  longer  time 
Than  at  Caerleon  the  full-tided  Usk, 
Before  he  turn  to  fall  seaward  again, 
Pauses,  did  Enid,  keeping  watch,  behold 
In  the  first  shallow  shade  of  a  deep  wood, 
Before  a  gloom  of  stubborn -shafted  oaks, 
Three  other   horsemen  waiting,   wholly 

arm'd, 
Whereof  one  seem'd  far  larger  than  her 

lord, 
And  shook  her  pulses,  crying,  *  Look,  a 

prize  ! 
Three  horses  and  three  goodly  suits  of 

arms, 
And  all  in  charge  of  whom?  a  girl :  set  on.' 

*  Nay,'  said  the  second,  *  yonder  comes  a 

knight.' 
The  third,  *  A  craven  ;  how  he  hangs  his 

head.' 
The  giant  answer'd  merrily,  *  Yea,  but  one? 
Wait  here,  and  when  he  passes  fall  upon 

him. ' 

And  Enid  ponder'd  in  her  heart  and 
said, 

*  I  will  abide  the  coming  of  my  lord. 
And  I  will  tell  him  all  their  villainy. 
My  lord  is  weary  with  the  fight  before, 
And  they  will  fall  upon  him  unawares. 
I  needs  must  disobey  him  for  his  good  ; 
How  should  I  dare  obey  him  to  his  harm  ? 
Needs  must  I  speak,  and  iho'  he  kill  me 

for  it, 
I  save  a  life  dearer  to  me  than  mine.' 

And  she  abode  his  coming,  and  said  to 

him 
With  timid  firmness,  *  Have  I  leave  to 

speak?* 
He  said,  <  Ye  take  it,  speaking,*  and  she 

spoke. 


<  There  lurk  three  viUatns  yomkr  intk 

wood. 
And  each  of  them  is  wholly  arm'd,  and  oM 
Is  larger-limb'd  than  you  are,  and  thejstj 
That  they  will  fidl  upon  yoa  while  jt 

pass.' 

To  which  he  flung  a  wrathful  ansvci 

back  : 
<  And  if  there  were  an  hundred  m  the 

wood, 
And  every  man  were  larger-limVd  than  I, 
And  all  at  once  should  sally  out  upon  me^ 
I  swear  it  would  not  ruffle  me  so  much 
As  you  that  not  obey  me.     Stand  aside, 
And  if  I  fall,  cleave  to  the  better  man.' 

And  Enid  stood  aside  to  wait  the  eveat, 
Not   dare   to   watch   the   combat,  aoly 

breathe 
Short  fits  of  prayer,  at  every  strd»  a 

breath. 
And  he,  she  dreaded  most,  bare  dova 

upon  him. 
Aim'd  at  the  helm,  his  lance  err'd ;  M 

Geraint^s, 
A  little  in  the  late  encounter  strain'd, 
Struck  thro'  the  bulky  bandit's  oorsckt 

home. 
And  then  brake   short,   and  down  Iu> 

enemy  roll'd. 
And  there  lay  still ;  as  he  that  tells  the 

tale 
Saw  once  a  great  piece  of  a  promontoiy) 
That  had  a  sapling  growing  on  it,  slide 
From  the  long  shore-cliff's  windy  waDs 

to  the  beach. 
And  there  lie  still,  and  yet  the  sapling 

grew : 
So  lay  the  man  transfixt.    Hb  craven  pair 
Of   comrades   making    slowlier   at  the 

Prince, 
Wlien  now  they  saw  their  bulwark  fidleOt 

stood  ; 
On  whom  the  victor,  to  confound  tbem 

more, 
Spurr'd  with  his  terrible  war-cry ;  for  as 

one. 
That   listens  near  a   torrent  moostain* 

brook, 
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All  thro*  the  crash  of  the  near  cataract  hears 
Tbc  dniiiiming  thunder  of  the  huger  fall 
At  distance,  were  the  soldiers  wont  to 

he.ir 
1 1  is  voice  in  liattle,  and  be  kindled  by  it, 
And  foemcn  scared,  like  that  false  pair 

who  tam*d 
f-lyinf;,  but,  overtaken,  died  the  death 
Thcmsel^'es   had   wrought   on  many  an 

innocent 

Thereon  Geraint,  dismounting,  picked 
the  lance 
That  pleased  him  best,  and  drew  from 

those  dead  wolves 
Thcii  three  gay  suits  of  armour,  each  from 

each, 
.\n«l  bound  them  on  their  horses,  each  on 

each. 
And  tied  the  bridle-reins  of  all  the  three 
Together,  and  said  to  her,  '  Drive  them  on 
Eeiorv  you,'  and  she  drove  them  thro*  the 
woml. 

Ilr  foIlowM  nearer  still :  the  pain  she 
had 
T"  Vrep  them  in  the  wild  ways  of  the 

Worxl, 

T»o  vrts  of  three  laden  with  jingling 

arms 
T  ^•rther,  servctl  a  little  to  disedge 
T'r«  vhiqincNS  of  that   pain  alwut   her 

h«irt : 
WI  thcjr  thcmseh'es,  like  creatures  gently 

liorn 
I'Jt  into  liail  hands  falPn,  and  now  so  long 
^•y  iamiits  groom M,   prick'd  their  light 

ears,  and  felt 
HctIow  t'imivoiccand  tender  government. 

Nj  ihro*  the  green  gloom  of  the  wrxxl 

they  past, 
Vivl  ivvjing  under  open  heavens  beheld 
A  little  town  with  towers,  upon  a  rock, 
An)  cidse   beneath,  a  meadow  gemlike 

chaiced 
'o  the  brown  wild,  and  mowers  mowing 

in  it  : 
AdiI  down  a  rocky  pathway  from  the  place 
Tbere  came  a  fair*hair*d  youth,  that  in 

his  hand 


Bare  victual  for  the  mowers :  and  Geraint 
Had  ruth  again  on  Enid  looking  pale  : 
Then,  moving  downward  to  the  meadow 

ground, 
lie,  when  the  fair-hairM  youth  came  by 

him,  said, 
'  Friend,  let  her  eat  ;  the  damsel  is  so 

faint.' 

*  Yea,  willingly,*  replied  the  youth;  *and 

thou. 
My  lord,  eat  also,  tho'  the  fare  is  coarse, 
And   only  meet  for  mowers  ; '  then  set 

down 
His  basket,  and  dbmounting  on  the  sward 
They  let  the  horses  graze,  and  ate  them- 
selves. 
And  Enid  took  a  little  delicately. 
Less  having  stomach  for  it  than  desire 
To  close  with  her  lord's  pleasure  ;  but 

Geraint 
Ate  all  the  mowers'  victual  unawares. 
And    when    he   found   all    empty,    was 

amazed  ; 
And  *Boy,'  said  he,  *I  have  eaten  all, 

but  take 
A  horse  and  arms  for  guerdon  ;  choose 

the  U'st.' 
He,  re<Ulcning  in  extremity  of  delight, 

*  My  lord,  you  overpay  me  fifty-fold.' 

*  Vc  will  be  all  the  we.ilthicr,'  cried  the 

Prince. 

*  I  take  it  as  free  gift,  then,'  said  the  boy, 

*  Not  guerdon  ;  for  myself  can  easily, 
While  your   goo<l   damsel   rests,  return, 

and  fetch 
Fresh   victual    for   these  mowers  of  our 

Karl  ; 
For  these  are  his,  and  all  the  field  is  his. 
And   I   my^eIf  am  his  ;    and   1   will   tell 

him 
How  great  a  man  thou  art :  he  loves  to 

know 
When  men  of  mark  are  in  his  territory  : 
And  lie  will  have  thee  ti)  his  palace  here. 
And  serve  thee  costlier  than  with  mowers' 

fare.' 

Then  saitl  (teraint,  *I  wish  no  iK'ttei 
fare  : 
I  never  ate  with  angrier  appetite 
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Apart  bj  all  the  dumber'*  widllt,  > 
s  iiiiceless  Oito'  the  fcnll 


I;m.w/ 


<^T>rs,  nntl  reium         The  one  at  other,  parted  by  the  shteld. 

On  a  sudden,  many  a  voice  along  t 

street. 
Til,'  snid   (he  glad     And  heel  ag.iin;!  the  pnrement  echoit 
;!t,  burst 

:nit  thought  hiinst'ir     T\vi\\  druw^ ;  and  cirher  stajtod  wh 

tlK-  di>.r. 
hway  diwppcarM,     i  Push'd  from  withoni.  drave  backward 
m-l   lhe>-  wc-re  L-ft  the  *.ill. 


iico  had  brought  hi« 
'-'ri,  sideways  he   let 


-'uniiiiiiiely  Hiir  and  ilissoluiely  pale, 
I>.T  suitor  in  I'l-l  )-cars  Itfore  Geraint. 
intLiM.    Ihe    «-ilJ    lonl    of    the    plj. 

I.imours. 
Ic  moving  u]i  with  pliant  rourtlinesf, 
iri'Cled  Gernint  full  face,  but  sieaJthil 
n  lilt;  niid-warmth  of  wtlciimc  oiul  gta' 
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Then,  when  the  rrince  was  merry,  ask'd 
Limours 

*  Vour  leave,  my  lord,  to  cross  the  room, 

and  speak 
To  roar  good  damsel  there  who  sits  apaH, 
And  seems  so  lonely  ?  *    *  My  free  leave,* 

he  !^d  ; 

*  ( tet  her  to  speak  :  she  doth  not  speak  to 

me.* 
Then  rrKe  IJmours,  and  looking  at  his 

feet, 
I..Ve  him  «ho  tries  the  bridge  he  fears 

may  fail, 
1  n>it  and  came  near,  lifted  adoring  eyes, 
1'  «  li  at  her  side  and  uttered  whisper* 

ingly  : 

'  Enid,  the  pilot  star  of  my  lone  life, 
Kni.i,  my  early  and  my  only  love, 
I'll,  the  Vtss  «»f  whom  hath  ttim*d  mc 

wild  - 
^hat  chance  Is  this  ?  how  is  it  I  see  you 

here  ? 
^  c  ifc  in  niy  ix)wer  at  last,  are  in  my 

|-»»cr. 
Vc!  fear  njr  not  :  I  call  mine  own  self 

uild, 
'■-I  Kccp  a  T«)uch  of  sweet  civility 
Here  in  the  heart  of  %kastc  and  wilderness. 
I  '.h'>uf;ht.   Imt    that   your   father   came 

l<:tween, 
I*  '  m-tr  ilajs  you  vaw  me  favourably. 
Aa:  if  it  uerc  so  do  not  keep  it  back  : 
^■uc  me  1  littlr  happier  :  let  mc  know  it  : 
•'•r  \'tu  mc  nothing  fi»r  a  life  half-lost  ? 
^^  jca,  the  whole  dear  <lebt  of  all  you 

."re. 
A"'l  Krsl.  you  and  he,  I  see  with  joy, 
•*-  -.:  ajart,  you  do  not  speak  to  him, 
'  *^  f'lne  with  no  attendance,  page  oi 

maiti, 
Tfi  serve  you  -  doth  he  love  you  as  of  oM  ? 
^■^.  rill  it  lovers'  quarrels,  yet  I  know 
T'f'j  men  may  bicker  with  the  things  they 

ItAC, 

iVt  vr^d  not  make  them  laughable  in 
all  eyes  ' 

^•^rt  while  they  love<l  them  ;  an<l  your 
wretche<l  dress, 

A  vTctdied  insult  on  jrou,  dumbly  speaks 


Yobr  story,  that  this  man  loves  you  no 

more. 
Your  beauty  is  no  beauty  to  him  now : 
A  common  chance — right  well  I  know  it 

— pall'd— 
For  I  know  men  :  nor  will  ye  win  him 

hack. 
For    the   man*s   love   once   gone   never 

returns. 
Hut  here  is  one  who  loves  you  as  of  old  ; 
With  more  exceeding  passion  than  of  old  : 
Ciood,  speak  the  word  :  my  followers  ring 

him  round  : 
He  sits  unarm*d  ;  I  hold  a  finger  up  ; 
They  understand  :  nay  ;  I  do  rtot  mean 

l)loo<l  : 
Nor  need  ye  look  so  scared  at  what  I  say  : 
My  malice  is  no  dccjMrr  than  a  moat, 
No  stronger  than  a  wall :    there  is  the 

keep ; 
He  shall  not  cross  us  more  ;  speak  but 

the  wonl  : 
Or  speak  it  not  ;  but  then  by  Him  tliat 

made  mc 
The  one  true  lover  whom  you  ever  ownM, 
I  will  make  use  of  all  the  power  I  have. 
()  pardon  mc  !  the  madness  of  tlial  hour, 
When  first  I  p.irtcd  from  thee,  moves  nic 

yet.' 

At   this  the  lender  sound  of  his  own 

voice 
And  sweet  self-pity,  or  tlie  fancy  of  it, 
NLnle  his  eye  moist ;  but  Knid  fear'd  his 

eyes, 
Moist  as  they  were,  wine-heatotl  fiom  tlie 

fea^t  ; 
And  answer'd  with  sucli  craft  as  women 

use, 
(luilty  or  ^i:iitlev<;,  to  stave  off  a  chance 
That  breaks  u|M)n  them  peiilously,   and 

said  : 

*  Earl,    if  you   love  me   as   in    former 

years, 
.\nd  do  n«»i   practise  on  me,  c<»nu*  with 

mi 'in, 
And  snatch  me  fnim  him  a^.  by  violence  ; 
L<*ave  me  to-ni^ht  :    i   am  weaiy  to   the 

death.* 
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Low  at  leave-taking,  with  his  brandislTd 
plume 
Brushing    his    instep,    bowM    the    all- 
amorous  Earl, 
And  the   stout   Prince  bad  him  a  loud 

good-night. 
lie  moving  homeward  babbled  to  his  men, 
How  Enid  never  loved  a  man  but  him, 
Nor  cared  a  broken  egg-shell  for  her  lord. 

But  Enid  left  alone  with  Prince  Geraint, 
Debating  his  command  of  silence  given. 
And  that  she  now  perforce  must  violate  it, 
Held  commune  with  herself,  and  while 

she  held 
He  fell  asleep,  and  Enid  had  no  heart 
To  wake  him,  but  hung  o*cr  him,  wholly 

pleased 
To  find  him  yet  unwounded  after  fight. 
And  hear  him  breathing  low  and  equally. 
Anon    she   rose,    and    stepping   lightly, 

heap'd 
The  pieces  of  his  armour  in  one  place. 
All  to  be  there  against  a  sudden  need  ; 
Then  dozed  awhile  herself,  but  overtoil'd 
By  that  day's  grief  and  travel,  evermore 
Seem*d  catching  at  a  rootless  thorn,  and 

then 
Went  slipping  down  horrible  precipices. 
And    strongly    striking    out    her    limbs 

awoke  ; 
Then  thought  she  heard  the  wild  Earl  at 

the  door, 
With  all  his  rout  of  random  followers, 
Sound  on  a  dreadful  trumpet,  summoning 

her ; 
Which  was  the  red  cock  shouting  to  the 

light, 
As  the  gray  dawn   stole  o*er  the  dewy 

world, 
And  glimmer'd  on  his  armour  in  the  room. 
And  once  again  she  rose  to  look  at  it. 
But  touch'd  it  unawares :  jangling,   the 

casque 
Fell,  and  he  started  up  and  stared  at  her. 
Then  breaking  his  command  of  silence 

given, 
She  told  him  all  that  Earl  Limours  had 

said. 
Except  the  passage  that  he  loved  her  not ; 


Nor  left  untold  the  craft  hendf  hid  oed ; 
But  ended  with  apology  so  sweet, 
Low-spoken,  and  of  so  few  wocds,  aal 

seemM 
So  justified  by  that  necessity, 
That  tho*  he  thought  <  was  it  for  him  ihe 

wept 
In  Devon  ?*  he  but  gave  a  wrathful  g^oan, 
Saying,   *Your  sweet   faces  make  good 

fellows  fools 
And  traitors.     Call  the  host  and  bid  him 

bring 
Charger  and  palfrey.*     So  she  glided  oat 
Among    the    heavy    breathings   of  the 

house, 
And  like  a  household  Spirit  at  the  wiUs 
Beat,   till    she  woke  the   sleepeis,  and 

return'd  : 
Then  tending  her  rough  lord,  the'  all 

unask'd, 
In  silence,  did  him  service  as  a  squire ; 
Till  issuing  arm*d  be  found  the  host  and 

cried, 
*Thy   reckoning,    friend?'    and  ere  he 

learnt  it,  'Take 
Five  horses  and  their  armours ; '  and  the 

host 
Suddenly  honest,  answer'd  in  aniaxe, 

*  My  lord,  I  scarce  have  spent  the  worth 

of  one  I  * 

*  Ye  will  be  all  the  wealthier,'  said  the 

Prince, 
And  then  to  Enid,   *  Forward  1  and  to- 
day 
I  charge  you,  Enid,  more  especially, 
What  thing  soever  ye  may  hear,  or  see, 
Or  fancy  (tho*  I  count  it  of  small  use 
To  charge  you)  that  ye  speak  not  hot 
obey.' 

And  Enid  answer'd,   *  Yea,  my  lord, 

I  know 
Your  wish,  and  would  obey ;  but  riding 

first, 
I  hear  the  violent   threats  jrou  do  no< 

hear, 
I  see  the  danger  which  you  cannot  see: 
Then  not  to  give  you  warning,  that  seems 

hard  ; 
Almost  beyond  me  :  yet  I  would  obey.' 
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•  Yea  so,'  said  he,  'do  it :  be  not  too 
wise  ; 
Seeing  thai  ye  are  wedded  to  a  man, 
N«"t  all  misniated  with  a  yawning  clown, 
liui  <ine  with  arms  to  guard  his  head  and 

yoars 
Wiilj  eyes  to  find  you  out  however  far, 
Aihi  cars  to  hear  you  even  in  his  dreams.* 

With    that    he  tum'd  and  look*d  as 

keenly  at  her 
As  careful  robins  c)'e  the  delvcr's  toil ; 
And  that  within  her,  which  a  wanton  fool, 
'.►r  hasty  judgcr  would   have  callM   her 

ijiiilt, 
Ma-ic  her  cheek  bum  and  either  eyelid  fall. 
Aod  (^aint  look'd  and  was  not  satisfied. 

Then  forward  by  a  way  which,  beaten 

broad, 
Ud  from  the  territory  of  false  Limours 
Tu  the  waste  earldom  of  another  earl, 
I^^vni.  whom  his  shaking  vassals  callM 

the  Hull, 
Went  Eni.l  with  her  sullen  follower  on. 
"t^c  she  loiik'd  Ixick,  and  when  she  saw 

him  ride 
More  nc.ir  by  many  a  rood  than  yester- 

m<*m, 
^  wellni^h     made    her    cheerful  ;     till 

(tcraint 
Waging   an   angry  hand   as  who  should 

le  watch  me,'  saddened  all   her  heart 
a^^ain. 
Bjt  while  the  sun  yet  beat  a  dewy  blade, 
IV  i/jund  of  n\any  a  heavily-galloping 

hnof 
'^ffi'.'e  i-n  her  ear,  and  turning  round  she 

'•■i*!,  and  the  points  of  lances  bicker  in  it. 
lh«Ti  not  to  «lisol)ey  her  lord's  behest, 
And  vrt  to  give  him  warning,  for  he  rode 
A*  if  he  heard  not,  moWng  liack  she  hehl 
Her  hnger  up,  ami  pointed  to  the  dust. 
•V  which  the  warrior  in  his  obstinacy, 
IV^aa^e  *he  kept  the  letter  of  his  won!, 
^u  in  a  manner  pleased,  and  turning, 

stood. 
^  m  the  moment  after,  wild  Limours, 


Borne  on  a  black  horse,  like  a  thunder- 
cloud 
Whose  skirts  are  loosened  by  the  breaking 

storm. 
Half  ndden  off  with  by  the  thing  he  rode. 
And  all  in  passion  uttering  a  dry  shriek, 
Dash'd  on  Geraint,  who  closed  with  him, 

and  l)ore 
Down  by  the  length  of  lance  and  arm 

beyond 
The  crupper,  and  so  left  him  stunn'd  01 

dead. 
And  overthrew  the  next  that  followed  him, 
And  blindly  rush'd  on  all  the  rout  l>ehind 
But  at  the  flash  and  motion  of  the  man 
They  vanished  panic-stricken,  like  a  shoal 
Of  darting  fish,  that  on  a  summer  morn 
Adown  the  crystal  dykes  at  Camelot 
Come  slipping  o'er  their  shadows  on  the 

sand. 
But  if  a  man  who  stands  upon  the  brink 
But  lift  a  shining  hand  against  the  sun. 
There  is  not  left  the  twinkle  of  a  fm 
Betwixt  the  crcssy  islets  white  in  flower  ; 
So,  scared  but  at  the  motion  of  the  man. 
Fled  all  the  l)oon  companions  of  the  Earl, 
And  left  him  lying  in  the  public  way  ; 
So  vanish  friendships  only  made  in  wine. 

Then    like   a    stormy    sunliglit    smiled 

(leraint, 
Who  saw  the  chargers  of  the  two  that  fell 
Start  from  their  fallen  lords,  and  wil<lly  fly. 
Mixt  with  the  flyers.      *  Horse  and  nuin,' 

he  said, 
'  All  of  one  niin<l    and   all    ri^ht-lionesi 

friends  ! 
Not  a  hiK>f  left  :  and  I  methinks  till  now 
Was  honest- -paid  with  horses  and  with 

arms  ; 
I  cannot  steal  or  plunder,  no  nor  l)eg ; 
And  so  what   say  ye,  shall  we  strip  him 

there 
Vour  lover?  has  your  palfrey  heart  enouj^h 
To  lx;ar  hU   armour  ?   shall   we  fast,   ox 

dine  ? 
No?— then  do  thou,  Iwng  right   honest, 

pray 
That  we  may  meet  the  horsemen  of  Karl 

I  )oorm, 
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Hut  as  a  man  In  wliom  a  drendrul  loss 
Falls  in  1  fai  land  :Lnd  he  knows  it  not, 
nm  coming  lack  he  learns  il,  a,nd  ihe  loss 
So   pains    him    th.il   \\e  sickens  nigh   to 

SnfarcilitwilhGerainl.whobraneprick'd 
In  combat  with  the  fullnwer  of  Liniours, 
Dliit  underneath  his  oimnur  secretly. 
And  so  lo-Io  on.  nor  tdh!  his  gentle  wire 
Wdal  ail'dhim,  hardly  knowing  it  himseir, 
Till   his   eye    daiken'd    and   his    helmet 

And  at  n  sudden  swerving  of  the  road, 
Tim'  h.ipj'ily  down  on  a  laink  orgtass, 
The    I'rincc,    without  a  word,    from  his 
horse  fell. 


The  long  way  smoke  beoeath  him  in  hi 

Al  which   her   palli^   whinnying  liflC' 

heel. 
And  scour'd  into  the  coppices  and  was  lost 
While  Ihe  gical   charger  stood,   grierci 


Q  the  huge  Eu 


like  a 


But  at  thepoini 
Doorm, 
Broad -faceil  with  under-fringe  of  msH 

Bound  on  a  foray,  roUii^  eyes  of  prey. 
Came  riding  with  a.  hundred  lances  Dp  x 
Itulcre  he  came,  like  one  thai  hukadiii: 
Cried  out  with  a  big  voice,  '  What,  U  h 

dead?' 
'  No,  no,  not  dead  !'  she  answci'd  in  a! 

'  Would  some  of  yout  kind  people  taV 
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rir  chance  of  booty  from  the  inoming*s 
raid, 
raised  and  laid  him  on  a  litter-bier, 
h  as  they  l>roui;ht  upon  their  forays  out 
those  that  might  be  wounded ;  laid 

him  on  it 
in  the  hollow  of  his  shield,  and  took 
J  U:>re  him  to  the  naked  hall  of  Doorm, 
>s  gentle  chnrger  following  him  unled) 

I  cast  him  and  the  bier  in  which  he 

by 
«n  on  an  oaken  settle  in  the  hall, 
il  then  fleparted,  hot  in  haste  to  join 
:ir    luckier   mates,    but   growling    as 

l»ef«)re, 

II  cursing  their  lost  time,  and  the  dead 

man, 
\  their  own  Earl,  and  their  own  souls, 

and  her. 
ry  might  as  well  have  blest  her :  she 

was  ilenf 
blessing  «>r  to  cursing  save  from  one. 

*'i  for  lorijj  hours  sat  Eni<l  by  her  lord, 
rrc  in  the  naked  hall,  propping  his 

hcnd, 
■1  cUiting  his  pale  hands,  and  calling 

to  hitn. 
I  2t  the  La!»t  hi*  waken \1  from  his  swoon, 
■  i  f.jund  liis  own  <!car  bride  propping 

hU  hend, 
!  vholini^  his  faint  hands,  and  calling 

to  him  ; 
!  felt  the  warm  tears  falling  on  his  face ; 
i  va,,!  t«»  his  own  heart,  *  She  wee|« 

l'«»r  n>c  :' 
I  yet   lay  >tiil,  and  feign *d  himself  as 

dead, 
:i  he  mijjht  prove  her  to  the  uttermost, 
•:   iay  !«»  his  own  heart,  *She  weeps 

for  me.* 

;ii:t  in  the  filling  afternoon  returnM 
?  huge  V^j\  Doorm  with  plunder  to 

the  hall. 
I    lu'.'y   sjicarmcn   followM   him   with 

noise  : 
-h  !turling  down  a  heap  of  things  that 

rang 
unst  the  pavement,  cast  his  lance  aside. 


And  doff'd  his  helm  :    and   then   there 

fluttered  in, 
Ilalf-bold,  half-frighted,  with  dilated  eyes, 
A  tribe  of  women,  dress'd  in  many  hues. 
And  mingled  with   the  spearmen  :   and 

Earl  Doorm 
Struck  with  a  knife*s  hnft  hard  against 

the  board, 
And  caird  for  flesh  and  wine  to  feed  his 

spears. 
And   men   brought    in  whole  hogs  and 

quarter  beeves, 
And  all  the  hall  was  dim  with  steam  of 

flesh  : 
And  none  spake  word,  but  all  sat  down 

at  once. 
And  ate  with  tumult  in  the  naked  hall, 
Feeding  like  horses  when  you  hear  them 

feed  ; 
Till  Enid  shrank  far  back  into  herself, 
To  shun  the  wild  ways  of  the  lawless  trilx:. 
iJut  when  Earl  Doorm  hatl  eaten  all  he 

would, 
He  rollM  his  eyes  alwut   the  hnll,  and 

found 
A  damsel  drcwping  in  a  comer  of  it. 
Then  he  remember'd  her,  and  how  she 

wept  ; 
And  out  of  her  there  came  a  power  ui>on 

him  ; 
And  rising  on  the  smlden  he  said,  *  Kat  ! 
I  never  yet  iK-htld  a  thin<j  so  pale. 
(itKl's  curse,  it  makes  me  mad  to  see  you 

weep. 
Eat  !     L<K)k   yourself.      Cicxxl   luck    had 

your  gixnl  man, 
For  were   I   dead  who  is  it   woujtl   weep 

for  me  ? 
Sweet  lady,  never  since  I  first  drew  breath 
Have  1  lH.*heM  a  lily  like  yourself. 
;  And  so  there  lived  some  colour  in   your 

cheek, 
There  is  not  one  among  my  gentlewomen 
Were  fit  to  wear  your  NlipjKr  for  a  j^love. 
Hut  listen  to  me,  and  by  nu'  W  ruled, 
;   .\nd  I  ^^ill  do  the  thing  I  h.ive  not  done. 
'   For  ye  sliall   share  my  earhlom  \*ill>  me, 

.And  we  will   livt-  like  two  binls  in  on«' 
nest, 
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And    I  will   fetch  yoo  foiage  (roni   all 

fields, 
For  I  compel  all  creatuies  lo  my  irilL' 

He  spoke:  Ihe  bniwny  spearman  lei 

his  chwk 
Bolge  with  the  unswallow'd  piece,  and 

turning  ilared ; 
While  some.  wh(»e  souls  the  old  letpenl 

long  had  drawn 
Down,  as  the  worm  draws  in  the  witbet'd 

k'-if 
And  maWes  it  earth,  hiss'd  each  M  other's 

What  shall  not  be  reoorded^women  they. 
Women,  ox  what  had  been  those  gracious 

But  now  desired  the  humbling  of  their 

Vea,  would  have  belp'd  him  lo  it :  and 

all  at  once 
They  haled  her,  who  took  no  thought  of 

But  aii^wer'd  In  kiw  voice,  her  meek  head 


*  No,  no,'  sud  Enid,  veil,  '  I  ' 

Till  yonder  man  upon  Ihe  bict  ar 
And  eat  with  roe.'     '  Drink,  lh< 

answet'd.      '  Here  !" 
(And  liird  a  horn  with  wine  and 

to  her,) 
'  Lo  I  I,  m]ls^lf,  when  flush'd  wit 

or  hot, 
God's  curse,  with  anger — often  I 
Before  I  well  have  dtiuiken,  sea 

ewill 


'Not  so,'  she  died,  'bjr  Hes 
will  not  drink 
Till  my  dear  lord  arise  and  bid  ini 
And  drink  with  me ;  and  if  be 

I  will  not  look  at  wine  until  I  die 

At  this  he  tum'd  all  red  and  pa 
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1  le  spoke,  and  one  among  his  gentle- 
women 
IhspUy'd  a  splendid  silk  of  foreign  loom. 
Where  like  a  shoaling  sea  the  lovely  blue 
FVay'd  into  green,  and  thicker  down  the 

front 
With  jewels  than  the  sward  with  drops  of 

dew, 
When  all  night  long  a  cloud  clings  to  the 

hill, 
And  with  the  dawn  ascending  lets  the  day 
!)Cnke  where  it  clung :  so  thickly  shone 
the  gems. 

Bat  Enid  answer *d,  harder  to  be  moved 

Than  hardest  tyrants  in  their  day  of  power, 

With  life-long  injuries  burning  unavenged, 

And  DOW  their  hour  has  come ;  and  Enid 

said : 

'  Id  this  poor  gown  my  dear  lord  found 
me  Brst, 
Aoii  loved  me  serving  in  my  father's  hall : 
Is  ihik  poor  gown  I  rode  with  him  to 

C€>urt, 
Aori  there  the  Queen  array'd  me  like  the 

sun  : 
fo  thi^  pnur  gown  he   bad    me  clothe 
myself, 

I     VS'hcT)  now  we  rrxlc  ufjon  this  fatal  quest 
[       »f  honour,   where    no    honour    can    be 
r  f^inM : 

\n'.!  this  poor  gown  I  will  not  cast  a^idc 
'r.til  himself  arise  a  living  man, 
Axj'l  hid  me  cast  it.  I  have  griefs  enough : 
f  fiy  Tou  be  gentle,  pray  you  let  me  Ixj  : 
I  snrer  lo^-eil,  can  never  love  but  him  : 
V«,  <iod,  I  |»ray  you  of  your  gentleness, 
lie  being  as  he  is,  to  let  me  be.' 

Then   strrnlc    the  brute   Earl   up  antl 

down  his  hall, 
.Viid   tfiok  his  russet  beard  between  his 

teeth  ; 
I^ut,  coming  up  quite  close,  and  in  his 

mood 
<  rymg,  *  I  count  it  of  no  more  avail, 
I>amc,  to  be  gentle  than  ungentle  with 

y«ni  ; 
Take  my  salute,*  unknightly  with  flat  hand, 
However  Ugfatly,  smote  her  on  the  cheek. 


Then  Enid,  in  her  utter  helplessness,. 
And    since   she  thought,    '  He  had  not 

dared  to  do  it. 
Except  he  surely  knew  my  lord  was  dead,' 
Sent  forth  a  sudden  sharp  and  bitter  cry, 
As  of  a  wild  thing  taken  in  the  trap, 
Which  sees  the  trapper  coming  thro*  the 

wood. 

This  heard  Geraint,  and  grasping  at 

his  sword, 
(It  lay  beside  him  in  the  hollow  shield), 
Made  but  a  single  bound,   and  with  a 

sweep  of  it 
Shore  thro'  the  swarthy  neck,  and  like  a 

ball 
The  russet -bearded  head    roll'd    on  the 

floor. 
So  died  Earl  Doorm  by  him  he  counted 

dead. 
And  all  the  men  and  women  in  the  hall 
Rose  when  they  saw  the  dead  man  rise, 

and  fled 
Yelling  as  from  a  spectre,  and  the  two 
Were  left  alone  together,  and  he  said  : 

*  Enid,   I  have  useil  you  worse  than 

that  dead  man  ; 
Done  you  more  wrong :   we  both  have 

undergone 
That   trouble  which   has  left  me  thrice 

your  own  : 
Henceforward  I  will  rather  die  than  doubt. 
And  here  I  lay  this  i>enance  on  myself, 
Not,    tho'    mine    own    ears    heard    you 

yestermom — 
Vou   thought   mc   ^k•eping,  but    I    heard 

you  say, 
I   heard  you  say,  that  you  were  no  true 

wife  : 
I  swear  I  will  not  ask  your  meaning  in 

it  : 
I  do  believe  yourself  aj^ainst  yourself, 
And  will  hencefi»rv\ard    rather  die  than 

doubt.' 

And   Eniil  could    not  say  one  tender 

w«>rd, 
She  felt  s«»  blunt  and  stupid  at  the  heart  : 
She   only   pray'd    him,    ♦  Fly,   they  will 

return 
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Ajid  slay  you  ;  fly,  yimi  chiuy«  is  with- 

My  palftfy  lost.'     '  Then,  Enid,  shall  yoii 

ilehindme.'  'Yca,"sMiiEiiiii,  'leiiugo.' 
Ami  luiiving  out  they  Ii>und  Ihc  stately 

Wlln  \mvi  no  inorE  a  vassal  la  ihc  thief, 
llui  fi.i-io.irclch  his  limbs  in  lawful  fight. 
Ni'igliM  "iiti  .ill  i;'lnJni^  as  ihcy  came. 


Wit 


,Uht 


Kisi'd  tlii:  wliiiL-  n,iru|io[i  bis  iioblf  fiunl, 
{j\\A  al<io  ;  llion  Geiainl  upon  the  horse 
MounLtd,  and  icach'd  a  hand,  and  ud  hU 

rout 
She  set  hel  UW11  and  dimb'd ;  he  tuin'd 

his  fate 
A[id  ki^i'J   her  climbing,  and  she  cast 

AIniuL  him,  anil  at  once  they  rode  away. 

And  I1CVCC  yet,  since  high  in  Patadise 


'The  voice  of   Entd,'  ssid  Ifae  kn^ 

Ueholding  it  was  EHym  son  oC  Nodd, 
Was   moved   so   much    Ihe   more,   i 

shriek'd  again, 
'  O  cousin,  slay  not  him   who  gave  i 


Who  love  you.  Prince,  wilh  lootetb 

of  the  love 
Wherewith   we   love   Ihc   Hearaa  I 

chastens  us. 
For  ODCe,  when  I  was  up  to  h^  in  pi 
That  1  was  hallway  down  the  [lope 

Hell, 
Ity  Dverthiowing  me  yon  threwmchigl 
Now,  mode  a  knighl  of  Arthur's  Ta 

Round. 
And  since  I  knew  this  Earl,  when  I  i 
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>f<ak  what  has  chanced  ;  ye  surely  have 

endured 
Strar.j;c  chances  here  alone;*  that  other 

flushed. 
An*!  hunj;  his  head,  and  halted  in  reply, 
Feirizij;  the  mild  face  of  the  blameless 

King, 
Anil  after  madness  acte<l  question  ask*d  : 
Tiil  YA\\\\  CT^'inj;,  •  If  ye  will  not  go 
T- Arhur,  then  will  Arthur  come  to  you,' 
•Ffniiijh/ he  said,  *!  follow,' and  they  1 

went.  I 

!'•::  Kni'l  in  their  going  had  two  fears, 
*  *ne  innn  the  bandit  scatterM  in  the  field, 
.Iri'i  (ine  fr(»m  Kdym.     Every  now  and 

then, 
^M<n  Kil>Tn  rvin'd  his  charger  at  her  side, 
>:•«  •'hrank  a  little.      In  a  hollow  land, 
Kf«xi.  which  old  tires  have  broken,  men 

may  fear 
I  rol.  hre  and  ruin.    He,  perceiving,  said : 

*  Fair  and  dear  cousin,  you  that  most 

h.:d  i.ium; 
i   i'';..r  nif,  fiMr  no  longer,  I  am  changeil. 
Vi  cryrlf  vicie  tirbt  the  blameless  cause  to 

make 
Vy  ri!;:ri:*"»  piidcful  sparkle  in  the  l>loo«l 
\\'z.'k  :n!<*  furic»us  fl.lmc  ;  lx?ing  rcpulsctl 
It  Vhi'il  .iinl   yourself,   I  schemed  and 

i»r"Uj;ht 
I'vil  I  rivcrtum**!  him  ;  then  set  up 
'^Ni'h  or.-  f'xain  puriKisc  e>*er  at  my  heart) 
f     M)  hju^i'ity  joust ^  and  to«>k  a  }>aramour  ; 
I*".'  h-.r  mmk -honour  as  the  fairest  fair, 
.\r.'..  toppling  ever  all  antagonism, 
V»ax'd  in  pride,  that  1  l)elievetl  myNcIf 
I  v<  n'.ucrahic,  for  I  was  wellnigh  mad  : 
I      .Vnl,  ti;:  for  my  main  |»ur|x>fto  in  these 

!  )«•«-!% 

I  ■'hould  have  slain   your  father,  seized 

voiiT%elf. 
1  i  u-l  in  Ii«>{>o  th.it  sometime  you  would 

ci<nie 
Tj  :hc<4:  my  li^ts  with  him  whom  bc^t 

you  lovfd  ; 
•U'i  :htrc,  ptur  cousin,  with  your  meek 

blue  e>'es 
^truest  eyei^that  ever  answer *d  Heaven, 
\^'\\\  me  overturn  and  trample  on  him. 


Then,  had  you  cried,  or  knelt,  or  pray*d 

to  me, 
I  should  not  less  have  kiird  him.     And 

you  came, — 
But  once  you  came, — and  with  your  own 

true  eyes 
Beheld  the  man  you  loved  (I  speak  as  one 
S|>eaks  of  a  service  done  him)  overthrow 
My  proud   self,  and  my   purpose   three 

years  old. 
And  set  his  foot  upon  me,  and  give  me 

life. 
There  was  1  broken  down  ;  there  was  I 

saved  : 
Tho'  thence  I  nxle  all -shamed,  hating 

the  life 
He  gave  me,  meaning  to  l)e  rid  of  it. 
And  all  the  i>enance  the  (^ueen  laid  uix>n 

mc 
Was  but  to  rest  awhile  within  her  court ; 
Where  first  as  sullen  as  a  Ivast  new-caged. 
And  waiting  to  lie  treate«l  like  a  wolf. 
Because  I  knew  my  deeds  were  known, 

I  found, 
Instead  of  stornful  pily  or  pure  scorn. 
Such  tine  rcNcrve  and  noble  reticence, 
Manners  so  kind,  yet  stately,  such  a  grace 
Of  ten<lerest  courtesy,  thai  I  lx;«j;an 
To  glance  It'lunil  me  at  my  former  life, 
.\nd  lind  that  it  had   been  the  wolfs  in- 
deed : 
And  oft   I  talk'd  nilh  Dubric,  the  high 

saint, 
Who,  uilh  miM  heat  of  holy  <»raior>', 
.Sulxlucd  me  si'inewhal  to  that  genllcneN.>, 
Which,    when    it    wols   uiih    manlKKxl, 

mako  a  man. 
And  you >\cre  often  there  alniut  the<^>ueen. 
Hut  s;iw  me  not,  or  maik'd  not  if  you  saw  ; 
Nor  di«l  I  tare  or  d.uc  to  sjK:ak  uith  you, 
I  Jut  kept  myself  aliw'f  till  I  \^as  changed  ; 
And    fear    not,    c«'U^in  ;    I    am   chang'.'d 

in'lctvl.' 

He  >«|M»ko,  and  Knid  c.i'.ily  ln*lieved, 
Like  «»ini|ilc  nol.le  n.ilurcs,  crcdulou-t 
V  >f  v\)»al  lluy  long  for,  govni  in  friend  or 

f»»e. 
There  most  in  those  nho  most  have  done 

them  ill. 
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And  when  they  reached  the  camp  the 

King  himself 
Advanced  to  greet  them,  and  beholding 

her 
Tho*  pale,  yet  happy,  ask*d  her  not  a 

word, 
But  went  apart  with  Edyrn,  whom  he  held 
In  converse  for  a  little,  and  retum'd, 
And,   gravely   smiling,    lifted    her   from 

horse, 
And  kiss'd  her  with  all  pureness,  brother- 
like, 
And  show'd  an  empty  tent  allotted  her. 
And  glancing  for  a  minute,  till  he  saw  her 
Pass  into  it,  turnM   to  the  Prince,  and 
said : 

•  Prince,  when  of  late  ye  pra/d  me  for 

my  leave 
To  move  to  your  own  land,  and  there 

defend 
Your  marches,  I  was  prick*d  with  some 

reproof. 
As  one  that  let  foul  wrong  stagnate  and 

be, 
Hy  having   look'd  too  much  thro*  alien 

eyes, 
And   wrought   too  long  with  delegated 

hands, 
Not  used  mine  own  :  but  now  behold  me 

come 
To  cleanse  this  common  sewer  of  all  my 

realm, 
With  Edyrn  and  with  others :  have  yc 

look'd 
At    Edyrn  ?    have   ye   seen    how   nobly 

changed  ? 
This  work  of  his  is  great  and  wonderful. 
His  very  face  with  change  of  heart   is 

changed. 
The  world  will  not  believe  a  man  repents : 
And  this  wise  world  of  ours  is  mainly 

right. 
Full  seldom  doth  a  man  repent,  or  use 
Both  grace  and  will  to  pick  the  vicious 

quitch 
Of  blood  and  custom  wholly  out  of  him, 
And  make  all  clean,  and  plant  himself 

afresh. 
Edyrn  has  done  it,  weeding  all  his  heart 


As  I  will  weed  thb  land  before  I  gOi 
I,    therefore,   made  him  of  oar  Tibk 

Round, 
Not  rashly,  but  have  proved  him  creiy* 

way 
One  of  our  noblest,  oar  most  valoroas, 
Sanest  and  most  obedient :  and  indeed 
This  work  of  EUiym  wrought  upon  hiandf 
After  a  life  of  violence,  seems  to  me 
A  thousand-fold  more  great  and  woodeiM 
Than  if  some  knight  of  mine,  risking  Ui 

life. 
My  subject  with  my  subjects  under  hiSi 
Should  make  an  onslaught  sii^e  OB  t 

realm 
Of  robbers,  tho*  he  slew  them  one  by  ooe^ 
And  were  himself  nigh  wounded  to  tbe 

death.* 

So  spake  the  King ;  low  bow*d  Ae 

Prince,  and  felt 
His  work  was  neither  great  nor  wonderful 
And  past  to  Enid's  tent ;  and  thither  cant 
The  King's  own  leech  to  look  into  Im 

hurt ; 
And  Enid  tended  on  him  there ;  and  thoe 
Her  constant  motion  round  him,  and  the 

breath 
Of  her  sweet  tendance  hovering  over  hi«i 
Fiird  all  the  genial  courses  of  his  blood     ; 
With  deeper  and  with  ever  deeper  kte, 
As  the  south-w^est  that  blowing  Bala  lake 
Fills  all  the  sacred  Dee.    So  past  the  days. 

But  while  Geraint  lay  healing  of  his 
hurt. 

The  blameless  King  went  forth  and  cut 
his  eyes 

On  each  of  all  whom  Uther  left  in  chifge 

Long  since,  to  guard  the  justice  of  the 
King: 

I  le  looked  and  found  them  wanting ;  and 
as  now 

Men  weed  the  white  horse  on  the  Berk- 
shire hills 

To  keep  him  bright  and  clean  as  hereto- 
fore. 

He  rooted  out  the  slothful  officer 

Or  guilty,  which  for  bribe  had  wink'd  at 
wrong, 
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nd  in  their  chairs  set  op  a  stronger  race 
ith  hearts  and  hands,  and  sent  a  thou- 
sand men 
>  till  the  wastes,  and  moving  everywhere 
rai'd  the  dark  places  and  let  in  the  law, 
Mi  broke  the  bandit  holds  and  cleansed 
the  land. 

rhen,  when  Geraint  was  whole  again, 

thej  past 
th  Arthur  to  Caerleon  upon  Usk. 
rre  the  great  Queen  once  more  em- 
braced her  friend, 
i  clothed  her  in  apparel  like  the  day. 
I  tho*  Geraint  could  never  take  again 
Lt  comfort  from  their  converse  which 

be  took 
jre  the  Queen*s  fair  name  was  breathed 

upon, 
rrstrd  well  content  that  all  was  well, 
nre  after  tarrying  for  a  space  theyrode, 
1  fifty  knights  rode  with  them  to  the 

shores 
Scvrrrn,  and  they  past  to  their  own 

land. 
I  there  he  kept  the  justice  of  the  King 
rigorously  yet  mildly,  that  all  hearts 
>Liude«l,  ami  the  spiteful  whisper  died  : 
1  being  e\cr  foremost  in  the  chase, 
I  victor  at  the  tilt  and  tournament, 
y  callM  him  the  great  Prince  and  man 

of  men. 
F"nid,  whom  her  ladies  loved  to  call 
1  the  Fair,  a  grateful  people  named 
1  ♦he  fri)o«l  ;  and  in  their  halls  arose 
cry  «»f  children,  Enids  and  (leraints 
tmrs  to  \>c  :  nor  did  he  doubt  her  more, 
rote<i  in  her  fealty,  till  he  crown'cl 
^I1*y  ^^^^  with  a  fair  dc>ath,  and  fell 
inst  the  heathen  of  the  Northern  Sea 
attic,  fighting  for  the  blameless  King. 

B.\LIN  .\ND  BALAN. 

I.AM  the  King,  who  held  and  lost  with 

Lot 
lat  firvtwar,  and  had  his  realm  restore<l 
ren-ler'd  tributary,  failM  of  late 
hend  hii  tribute  ;    wherefore  Arthur 

caird  I 


His  treasurer,  one  of  many  years,  and 
spake, 

*  Go  thou  with  him  and  him  and  bring  it 

to  us. 
Lest  we  should  set  one  truer  on  his  throne. 
Man*s  word  b  God  in  man.* 

His  Baron  said 
*■  We  go  but  barken  :  there  be  two  strange 

knights 
Who  sit  near  Camelot  at  a  fountain  side, 
A  mile  beneath  the  forest,  challenging 
And    overthrowing    every    knight    who 

comes. 
Wilt  thou  I  undertake  them  as  we  pass. 
And  send  them  to  thee?' 

Arthur  Iaugh*d  upon  him. 
*01d  friend,  too  old    to    be  so   young, 

depart, 
Delay  not  thou  for  ought,  but  let  them 

sit. 
Until  they  find  a  lustier  than  themselves.* 

So  these  departed.      Early,   one  fair 

dawn, 
The    light  -  wing'd    spirit    of   his    youth 

retum'd 
On  Arthur's  heart  ;  he  arm'd  himself  an<l 

went, 
.*^o  coming  to  the  fountain-si<le  lieheld 
Balin  and  Halan  sitting  statiiclike, 
Brethren,  to  ripht  and  left  the  spring,  that 

down, 
From  underneath  a  plume  of  bcly-fern, 
.•^ang,  and  the  snnd  dnnc  eil  nt  the  bottom 

of  it. 
And  on  the  right  of  Balin  Balin's  horse 
Was  fast  beside  an  alder,  on  the  loft 
( )f  Balan  Balan's  near  a  |x)plarlree. 

*  Fair  Sirs,'  said   Arthur,    'wherefore  sit 

ye  here  ? ' 
Balin  and  Balan  answer '<!  *  P'or  the  sake 
Of  gK>ry  ;  we  \k  mightier  men  than  all 
In    Arthur's   court ;    that   also   have   wc 

proved  ; 
For  whatsoever  knight  against  us  came 
Or  I  or  he  have  easily  overthrown.' 

*  I    ti>o,'   said    Arthur,    *  am   of  Arthur's 

hall, 
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I  both,  and  t>nk«  mj  ba 


Whether  roe  likeiri5e  ye  can  orerthrow.' 
And  ArlhuT  lightly  (mole  the  brelhien 

And  lightly  io  relnm'd,  and  no  man  Itnew. 

Then  Balin  rose,  and  Balsn,  and  beside 
The  citdlling  waler  set  ihemsclvts  aeain. 
And  spake  no  word  until  the  ihadow 

When  from  Ihe  fringe  of  coppice  round 

them  buT^t 
A  spiingled  punuivuit,  uid  crying  '  Siis, 
Rise,    follow  1    ye    be    sent    for    by    the 

King,' 
They  follow'd ;  whom  when  Aithur  seeing 

AiVA 
*  Tell  me  your  names;  why  sat  ye  by  the 

well?' 
Balin  the  stillness  of  a  minute  titnke 
Saying  '  An  unmelodioQS  name  to  ihee, 
Balin,     "the    Sa™ge"^lhftl     Addition 


Rise,  my  true  knight.     As  childKnlM 

Ik  thou 
Wiser  for  (hlling  1    walk  with  me.  ) 


^'ac3n[,  but  lUou  retslce  it,  i 


Heaven 
With  joy  that  blaMd  ilsdf  in  woodli 

neallh 
or  leaf,  and  gayest  gatlandai^  of  floiirt 
Along  the  walls  and  down  the  beoi 

And  cup  elathM  cup ;  tlwy  dnok  ■ 
some  one  sang, 

Swfclvijict'i.  airing  '■>  nclcotoe,  wbe 
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AriiMthawn  Joseph  ;  him  who  first 
Iroaght  the  great  &ith  to  Britain  over 

seas ; 
Iff  IvioAts  his  life  as  purer  than  thine 

own; 
\a\s  scarce  enow  to  keep  his  pulse  abeat ; 
Mith  pu<h*d  aside  his  faithful  wife,  nor 

lets 
Or  'iime  or  damsel  enter  at  his  gates 
I      U-t  he  sh<  luld  be  polluted.     This  gray 

King 
ShuvM  us  a  shrine  wherein  were  wonders 

— }-ea— 
Rich  \\V\  with  priceless  bones  of  martyr- 

•!<>in, 
T:.nni«  uf  the  crown  and  shivers  of  the 

crass, 
Aivi  therewithal   (for  thus  he  told  us) 

brought 
Ht  h<ily  Jijscph  hither,  that  same  spear 
WbCTtiiiih  tiie  Roman  pierced  the  side 

of  Christ. 
I!r  much  amazed   us ;   after,  when  we 

vought 
r  •  trilute,  answerM  **  I  have  quite  fore- 

p«>nc 
Ail  matters  of  this  world  :  Garlon,  mine 

Lrir, 
♦Hhini.'tmand  it/*  which  this  Garlon  gave 
\Vi!S  muih  aiio,  railing  at  thine  and  thee. 

Ikit  vthon  wc  left,  in  those  deep  woods 
uc  lound 

I      \  Kr.i^^h:   of   thine  spear -stricken   from 
U*hin'i, 
I'  3'!,  vki.'iin  we  buried  ;  more  than  one 

of  us 
'  r;^ !  I. tit    4 in   (tarlon,  but  a  woodman 

ihvrc 
?  t;-rt»Ti  of  some  demon  in  the  woods 
''Vii  "noc  a   man,   who  driven   by  evil 

tongues 
f  r"n  ail  hi^.  fcllftws,  lived  alone,  and  came 
T     '.cam  Uock  magic,  and  to  hate  his 

kmd 
'•1  iir.  Kurh  a  hate,  that  when  he  died,  his 

viul 
IV^-.ime  a  Fiend,  which,  as  the  man  in  life 
^Vx»  vuunded  by  blind  tongues  he  saw 
not  whence, 


Strikes   from   behind.      This   woodman 

show'd  the  cave 
From  which  he  sallies,  and  wherein  he 

dwelt. 
We  saw^  the  hoof-print  of  a  horse,  no 

more.  * 

Then  Arthur,   *  Let  who  goes  before 

me,  see 
He  do  not  fall  behind  me  :  foully  slain 
And  villainously  !  who  will  hunt  for  mc 
This  demon  of  the  woods? '     Said  Balan, 

*IM 
So  claim'd  the  quest  and  rode  away,  but 

first. 
Embracing   Balin,   *Good   my   brother, 

hear  ! 
Let  not  thy  moods  prevail,  when  I  am 

gone 
Who  used  to  lay  them  !  hold  them  outer 

fiends, 
Who  leap  at  thee  to  tear  thee  ;   shake 

them  aside. 
Dreams  ruling  when  wit  sleeps  !  yea,  but 

to  dream 
That  any  of  these  would   wrong  thee, 

wrongs  thyself. 
Witness  their  flowery  welcome.      Hound 

are  they 
To  speak  no  evil.      Truly  save  for  fears. 
My  fears  for  thee,  so  rich  a  fellowship 
Would  make  me  wholly  blest  :  thou  one 

of  them, 
Ik*  one  indeetl  :  cimsider  ihcin,  and  all 
Their  hearing  in  their  common  lK>n(l  of 

h»vi*. 
No  more  of  hatred  than  in  Ilraven  itself, 
N»)  niorc  of  jealousy  than  in  Paradise.' 

So   Bnlan   warnM,    and    went  ;    Halin 

remain"*!  : 
Wlio   -  for   Itut    three   bri<'f   nuKins   had 

glanced  away 
From   being  knighted   till  he  smote  the 

thrall, 
Ami  fadetl  fnmi  the  presenrr  into  ycais 
( >r  exile      now  would  slriollier  set  him.M'lf 
To  learn  what  Arthur  meant  by  ciuirtesy, 
Manhtxnl,    and    knighthfxxl  ;    wherefore 

hover'd  round 
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Lancelol.  but  when  he  maik'd  his  bigh 


Ficini  lKltij>  smiled  al  liapfner  in  tfaetn- 

Sigh'd,  as  a   Ixiy  lame-bofn   benealh  a 

Thai  glooms  his  valicy.  sigh*  lo  see  Ihe 

peak 
Sun-flush'd,    or    touch    at    night    Ihe 

Kot    one     from    oal     his    village     Inlcly 

climbM 
Aii'l  biDught  report  of  uure  lontls  awl 

Far  seen  to  left  and  righl  [  and  he  him- 

Malh  baldly  <>caled  with  help  a  hundred 

feet 
Up  frniii  ilie  \aae  :   to  Balin  maTvclline 

Hcpiv  (.11  licyotid  him  Lancelot  scem'tl  to 


Whereon   to    gue,    remembcrii^ 

foiget 
My  beats  and  violences?  Jive  a(r 
What,  if  the  Queen  disdaio'd  to  | 


She  greeted   my  letum  !     Bold 

be- 
Some  goodly  cognisance  of  Guint 
tn  lieu  of   this   tough   beast   uj 

shield. 
Laired  gules,  and  loolh'd  with  j 

savagely.' 

And   Arthur,   when    Sir    Balin 

■  What  wilt  thou  bear?'      Ddtin  w 

and  ask*d 
To  bear  her  own  cnym-jofai  upoi 
Where.it  she  tmjled  and  tum'd  hi 

King. 
Wboanswcr'd  'Thonshalt  put  Ih 
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And  once  he  saw  the  thrall 
His  passkm  half  had  gauntleted  to  death, 
That  causer  of  his  banishment  and  shame, 
Saiilc  at  him,  as  he  deem*d,  presump- 
tuously : 
IIU  ann  half  rose  to  strike  again,  but 

feU: 
Tbe  memory  of  that  cognizance  on  shield 
Weighted   it   down,   but  in  himself  he 
moan'd: 

*  Too  high  this  mount  of  Camelot  for 

me: 
Tbcic  high- set  courtesies  are  not  for  me. 
tiiuil  I  not  rather  prove  the  worse  for 

these? 
Kxricr  and    stormier   from   rest  raining, 

break 
Into   some    madness    ev^    before    the 

Queen?' 

Thus,  as  a  hearth  lit  in  a  mountain 

h<jme, 
^\  glancing  on  the  window,  when  the 

glo(>ni 
Of  twilight   deepens  round   it,  seems  a 

flame 
That  rages  in  the  woodland  far  below, 
^1  «hen  his  moods  were  darken*d,  court 

and  King 
•^<i  all  the  kmdiy  warmth  of  Arthur's 

hall 
Sbilow'd    an    angry   distance  :   yet    he 

itrove 
^<'  irarn  the  graces  of  their  Table,  fought 
Ilifvi  with  himj»elf,  and  seem'd  at  length 

in  pence. 

Then  chanced,  one  morning,  that  Sir 
ikdin  sat 
^/I^nc-bowerM   in  that  garden  nigh  the 

halL 
A  walk  of  roses  ran  from  doox  to  door  ; 
A  walk  of  lilies  crost  it  to  the  bower  : 
.^1  down  that  range  of  roses  the  great 

Queen 
t.'ame  with  slow  steps  the  morning  on 

her  &ce ; 
.\A'J  all  in  shadow  from  the  counter  door 
Sir  '  ^•^'^^  M  to  meet  her,  then  at  once, 


As  if  he  saw  not,  glanced   aside,   and 

paced 
The  long  white  walk  of  lilies  toward  the 

bower. 
Follow'd  the  Queen ;  Sir  Balin  heard  her 

•  Prince, 
Art  thou  so  little  loyal  to  thy  Queen, 
As   pass  without   good   morrow  to   thy 

Queen?* 
To  whom  Sir  Lancelot  with  his  eyes  on 

earth, 
'  Fain  would  I  still  be  loyal  to  the  Queen.' 

*  Yea  so '  she  said  *  but  so  to  pass  me 

by- 
So  loyal  scarce  is  loyal  to  thyself, 
\VTiom  all  men  rate  the  king  of  courtesy. 
Let   be:    ye   stand,   fair   lord,    as   in   a 

dream.' 

Then  Lancelot  with  his  hand  among 
the  flowers 

•  Yea — for   a   dream.      Last   night   me- 

thought  I  saw 
That  maiden  Saint  who  stands  with  lily 

in  hand 
In  yonder  shrine.     All  round  her  presl 

the  dark, 
And  all  the  light  upon  her  silver  face 
Flow'd  from  the  spiritual   lily  that   she 

held. 
Ix)  !  these  her  emblems  drew  mine  eyes 

— away  : 
For  sec,  how  perfect -pure  !     As  light  a 

flush 
As  hardly  tints  the  blossom  of  the  quince 
Would    mar    their   charm    of    stainless 

maidenhood.  * 

*  Sweeter  to  mc '  she  said  *  this  garden 

rose 
Decp-hued  and   many -folded  !   sweeter 

still 
The  wiM-w(KKl  hyacinth  and  the  bloom 

of  .May. 
Prince,  we  have  ridd'n  before  among  the 

flowers 
In   those  fair  days — not  all  as  cool  as 

these, 
Tho'  season •  earlier.     Art  thou  sad?  or 

sick? 


»4 
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Out  tinblo  King  will  Eicnd  Ihee  liis  own 

Sick  ?  or  for  any  mailer  angci'd  at  me  ? ' 

Then  Lancelot  lifieil  his  laige  eyes; 
Ihcy  dwL'lt 
DEfp-tnLDcciJ  on  hers,  and  could  not  foil : 

hor  hue 
Omngeii  at  IiU  gaze  :  so  turning  side  by 

They  past,   and   liolin  stalled  from  fais 
Unvcr. 

■  Queen  f  suhjccl  ?  l-ul  I  see  not  whil 

ISCL-. 

Damsel    and    luver?    heal    not    what    I 

hi^at. 
My  father  hath  bcgo'tcn  me  in  his  wrath. 
1  BuRiT  from  the  things  before  me,  know, 
Li-atn  nulhiug ;   am   not  worthy  to  be 

knight ; 
A  churl,  3  clown  \ '  anil  in  him  gloom  on 

gloom 
nr.rre.rrl '.    1;l-  <hi-rlv  ai"sht  his  l-ince 


To  iay  that  deni  would  lay  the  DerU 

'  Nay '   suiJ  the  chml,    '  ogr  devil   ii 

tnith. 
I  saw  ihc  fl.ish  of  him  bot  yestetercn. 
And  some  da  say  that  our  Sir  Gallon  li 
Math  leam'd  blaclc  ma^,  and  to  li 

Look  to  the  cave. '     But  Boltn  ansiirc] 


Now  with  slack  run  and  carekst  of  fail 

self, 
Now  with  dug  spur  and  raving  at  bii 

self, 
Now  with  droopt  brow  down  the   lo: 

glades  he  rode  ; 
So  mark'd  not  on  iiis  right  a  catem-chv 
^'awn    over   ilatkncss,    where,   nor   1 

within. 
The  whole  day  died,  but,  dying,  gleini 
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lie  bant  his  lance  against  a  forest  bough, 
Disborseil  himself,  and  rose  again,  and 

fletl 
Fir,  till  the  castle  of  a  King,  the  hall 
Of  I'cIUm,  lichcn-l warded,  grayly  draped 
With  streaming  grass,  appeared,  low-built 

but  strong ; 
The  ruinous  donjon  as  a  knoll  of  moss, 
The  battlement  orertopt  with  ivytods, 
A  home  of  bats,  in  every  tower  an  owl. 

Then  spake  the  men  of  Pellam  crying 

'Lord, 
Why  Hear   )'e   this   crown -royal   upon 

shield  ? ' 
Sai'-i  Balin  '  For  the  fairest  and  the  l)cst 
K^  allies  livinj;  gave  me  this  to  bear.* 
So  stall'd  his  horse,  and  strode  across  the 

court, 
Bot  fourvl  the  greetings  both  of  knight 

anti  King 
Kiint  in  the  low  dark  hall  of  banquet : 

leaves 
Liii  their   green  faces  flat   against  the 

I«anf5, 
^T^y^  jjratt*!,  and  the  canker *d  boughs 

Hith<»ut 
Whinc'l  in  the  wood  ;  for  all  was  hushM 

uithin, 
Till  when  at  feast   Sir  Garlon  likewise 

a>kM 
*  W'hy  wear  ye  that  crown-royal  ?*    Balin 

said 
'The  <^»uci;n  we  worship,   Lancelot,    I, 

and  all, 
\s  dirot,  l»cst  and  purest,  granted  me 
T'j  bear  it  !  *     Such  a  sound  (for  Arthur's 

knights 
Were    hated    strangers    in    the   hall)    as 

makes 
The  white  swan-mother,  sitting,  when  she- 
hears 
A  '.traiigc  knee  rustle   thro'   her  secret 

rcttl  5, 
Mj-!e  («arIon,  hissing;   then  he  sourly 

smiled. 
'I'xjre^t  I  grant  her  :  I  have  seen ;  but 

best, 
I,  purest  ?   tM^m  from  Arthur*s  hall, 

and  yet 


So  simple !  hast  thou  eyes,  or  if,  are  tlicse 
So  far  besotted  that  they  fail  to  see 
This    fair  wife -worship   cloaks  a  secret 

shame? 
Truly,  ye  men  of  Arthur  be  but  babes.* 

A  goblet  on  the  board  by  Balin,  bossM 
With  holy  Joseph's  l^end,  on  his  right 
Stood,  all  of  niassicst  bronze  :  one  side 

had  sea 
And  ship  and  sail  and  angels  blowing  on 

it: 
And  one  was  rough  with  wattling,  and 

the  walls 
Of  that  low  church  he  built  at  Glaston* 

bury. 
This  Balin  graspt,  but  while  in  act   to 

hurl, 
Thro*    memory    of    that    token    on    the 

shield 
Relaxed  his  hold  :  *  I  will  be  gentle  *  he 

thought 
*  And   passing  gentle*  caught   his  hand 

away 
Then  fiercely  to  Sir  (iarlon  *Eyes  have  I 
That  saw  to-day  the  shadow  of  a  spear, 
Shot   from    l>ehind    me,    run  along   the 

ground ; 
Kycs  too   that  long  have  watch'd   how 

Lancelot  draws 
From  homage  to   the  lx:st  ami   purest, 

might, 
Name,  manhoixl,  and  a  grace,  but  scant ly 

thine, 
Who,    silling   in   thine   own   hall,  canst 

endure 
To  mouth  so  huge  a  foulness — to  thy 

guest, 
Me,  me  of  Arthur's  Table.      Felon  talk  I 
Let  be  !  no  more  ! ' 

But  not  the  less  by  night 

The  scorn  of  Garlon,  poisoning  all  his 
I  est, 

Stung  him  in  <lream«J.  At  length,  and 
dim  thro'  leaves 

Hlinkt  the  v^hite  mom,  sprays  j;ratetl, 
and  old  troughs 

Whined  in  the  wood,  lie  rose,  de- 
scended, met 
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The  5comc[  in  Ihe  caslle  court,  and  fain, 
For  hale  and  loalhing,  would  have  past 

him  by ; 
Bui  when  Sir  Cailon   utlei'd  mocking- 


•\Vlial, 


sllll   Ihat 


scanilalous  ? ' 
His    cciunltnance    biatken'd,    and    his 

forehtad  veins 
Blojli^d,  and  bianch'd  ;  and  teoiiog  oul 

of  shwih 
The  linnd,  Sir  Ualin  wiih  a  lieiy  '  Ila  \ 
Su  llkou   l<e  ihailuw,  here   1   make  Ihcc 

Hard  upun   helm   sniole  him,    and    the 

blade  flew 
Splinlerint;  in  ^ii:,  and  clinkt  upon  the 


Then  (lai 


Eliog  slowly  backwaid. 


And  Balin  by  ihe  Uinnerel  of  his  helm 
lliagg'd  him,  and  struck,  but  fiom  the 

Sounded  bl-idee  Ihe  couil,  and — meo-at- 


Might  echo,  ran  the  counlcr  pith,  UK 

His  charger,  mounted  on  him  and  mrnxf. 
An  allow  whiu'd   to  the  riglil,  one  li 

the  left. 
One  overhead  ;  and  reltam's  feeUe  aj 

'  Slay,  stay  him  !   he  delilelh  bcavent; 

With  earthly  uses'  —  made  him  quickl' 

dive 
ISeneath  the  boughs,  and  race  thro'  mair 

Of  dense  and  open,  Idl  hii  goudly  horse 
Atistng  wearily  al  a  bllen  oak, 
Stumbled  headlong^  and  cast  tiim  iscc  t 
ground. 

Half-wroth  he  had  not  ended,  liut  li 
glad, 
Knighllike,  1o  find  his  chai|^  yet  uu 

Sir  Balindrcw  the  shield  from  olfhisncck 
Stared  at  the  priceless  co^^niunce,  ao 

Ihouehl 
'  I  have  shamed   thee  su  that  now  iho 
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J  monk  and  nun,  ye  scorn  the  world's 

desire, 
:  in  your  frosty  cells  ye  feel  the  fire  ! 
.'  hre  of  Heaven  is  not  the  flame  of 

HelL 

be  fire  of  Heaven  is  on  the   dusty 

m'a)'s. 
wayside  blossoms  open  to  the  blaze, 
whole  woud-world  is  one  full  peal 

of  praise. 
fire  of  Heaven  is  not  the  flame  of 

HelL 

lie  fire  of  Heaven  is  lord  of  all  things 

good, 
surve  not  thou  this  fire  within  thy 

blood, 
follow  Vivien  thro*  the  fiery  flood  ! 
fire  of  Heaven  is  not  the  flame  of 
HeU!* 

ben  turning  to  her  Squire  '  This  fire 

of  Heaven, 
old  s\in-wor&hip,  boy,  will  rise  again, 
tieat  the  cross  to  earth,  and  break 

the  King 
aU  his  Table.* 

Then  they  reach'd  a  glade, 
Tc  under  one  long  lane  of  cloudless 

air 
ce  another  wood,  the  royal  crown 
'k]<r<i,  and  swaying  U(>on  a  restless  elm 
■r  the  vague  glance  of  Vivien,  and  her 

Squire  ; 
Lzcd    Here    these;     *  Lo    there'    she 

cried  — *  a  crown — 
\c    by    Mjme    high    lord -prince    of 

.\xthur's  hall, 
there  a  horse  I  the  rider  ?  where  is 

he.> 
yonder    lies    one    dead   within    the 

wucxi. 
dead  ;    he  stirs  I — but  sleeping.      I 

«kill  &))eak. 
I,  ru>'al  knight,  we  break  on  thy  sweet 

rest, 
,   doubtless,  all   uncam'd    by   noble 

deeds* 


But  bounden  art  thou,  if  from  Arthur's 

hall, 
To  help  the  weak.     Behold,  I  fly  from 

shame, 
A  lustful  King,  who  sought  to  win  my 

love 
Thro'  evil  ways  :  the  knight,  with  whom 

I  rode. 
Hath    suffer'd    misadventure,    and    my 

squire 
Hath  in  him  small  defence;   but  thou. 

Sir  Prince, 
Wilt  surely  guide  me  to  the  warrior  King, 
Arthur  the  blameless,  pure  as  any  maid. 
To  get  me  shelter  for  my  maidenhood. 
I  charge  thee  by  that  crown  upon  thy 

shield. 
And  by  the  great   Queen's  name,  arise 

and  hence.' 

And   Balin  rose,   '  Thither  no  more  ! 

nor  Prince 
Nor  knight  am    I,   but   one    that   hath 

defamed 
The  cognizance   she  gave  mc  :    here   I 

dwell 
Savage  among  the  savage  woods,  here 

die — 
Die  :    let    the   wolves'  black   maws  en- 

sepulchre 
Their  brother  beast,  whose  anger  was  his 

lord. 
O  mc,  that  such  a  name  as  Guinevere's, 
Wliich  our  high  Lancelot  hath  so  lifted 

up, 
iVnd  been  thereby  uplifted,  should  thro' 

mc. 
My  violence,  and  my  villainy,  come  to 

shame.* 

Thereat    she    suddenly    laugh'd    and 
shrill,  anon 
Sigh'd  all  as  suddenly.     Said  Balin  to  her 

*  Is  this  thy  courtesy — to  mock  me,  ha  ? 
Hence,  for  I  will  not  with  thee.'     Again 

she  sigh'd 

*  Pardon,  sweet  lord  I  we  maidens  often 

laugh 
When   sick   at   heart,   when   rather   we 
should  weep. 
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I  kni:w  thee  wronjj'd.      I  tirake  upon  thy 
And  now  full   luth  am    I    lo   break   Ihy 


Doil  tium  [fnii-mlvr  aE  Caericon  once — 
A  yc.ir  oyo — my,  Ihtn  1  love  Ihee  noi — 
Ay,  Ihou  tcmembetcst  well— one  summe. 

ilan-n— 
By    llic    K"-'-*'     l*"*"'' — Caeileon    upon 

Nay,    truly   wc  were  hidden  ;    Ihis   fair 

lord, 
TliE  Qawti  «r  all  their  vestal  kniehthoal, 

kni.'li 
In  amorous  hamnge — ^knell^what  eUe? 

-Oay 
Kiith,    ami    drew    down    from    out   his 

niyht-black  !i:ilr 
And   in;;mlplL'ii    ih.il   wliilc   hand   whose 


Iljd    w 


Sunnily  she  smiled  '  And  crm  in  Ihi 

Sweet  lord,  ye  do  right  well  lo  vMspc 

tbi-s. 
Fools  prate,  and  perish  inilon,      Waod 

have  tongues. 
As  wails  have  eats :   but  Ihoii  ihill  g 

with  me. 
And    wc  will    speak    at    Hrst    eieficdin 

Meet  is  it  the  good  K.in^  he  TnJi,  dcceire^ 
See   now,    I    set   thee    high   on   vantag 

ground, 
Fmm  whence    to  walch   the    time,  in 

eagle -like 
Sloop  al  thy  will  on  LaaccloC  and  th 

She  ceased  ;  bis  evil  spirit  opon  Ui 

leapt, 
He  gronnJ   his   teeth   logeOiet,   spnn 

with  a  yell. 
Tore  bom  the  branch,  and  cast  on  eart) 

the  shield, 
Urove  hk  m^iil'd  hL^el  athwart  the  my. 
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ftit  match'd  a  sudden  buckler  from  the 

Squire, 
Aod  vaulted  on  his  horse,  and  so  they 

crashed 
In  oQiet,  and  Kic^  Pellam's  holy  spear, 
f(«}Hitcd  to  be  red  with  sinless  blood, 
Kedden'd   at  once  with  sinful,  for   the 

point 
.4crcKS  the  maiden  shield  of  Balan  pricked 
The  hauberk  to  the  flesh;   and  Balin*s 

horse 
Was  wearied   to  the  death,  and,  when 

they  clashed, 
Rolling  bock  upon  lialin,  crushed  the  man 
inward,    and   either   fell,   and   swoon'd 
away. 

Th^n    to    her    Squire   mntter'd    the 

damsel  *  Fools  1 
Thu  lellow  hath  wrought  some  foulness 

with  his  Queen  : 
l.Ijtf  never  had  he  borne  her  crown,  nor 

ravc<l 
\n  :  thus  fiumM  over  at  a  rival  name  : 
i;u:   th^>u.   Sir  Chick,   that  scarce   hast 

broken  shell. 
Art    yet   half- yolk,   not   even   come   to 

ilunn  — 
\Vh<j  never  sawest  Gierleon  upon  Usk — 
.\n'I  yet  hast  often  pleaded  for  my  love — 
>cc  vkhit   I  see,  be  thou  where  I  have 

bevn, 
K>x  else  Sir  Chicks-dismount  and  loose 

their  casques 
I  fain  Would  know  what  maimer  of  men 

they  lie.* 
Anl  whtn  the  Squire  had  loosed  them, 

•(i<«>lly  :— look  1 
Th'ry  mi^ht  have  cropt  the  myriad  flower 

of  May, 
Ar.  I  butt  each  other  here,  like  brainless 

liulk, 
I)caJ  for  one  heifer  I ' 

Then  the  gentle  Squire 
*  I   b^>M  them  happy,  so  they  died  for 

l«>ve  : 
And,  Vivien,  tho*  ye  Iwat  me  like  your 

dog, 
I  too  could  die,  as  now  I  live,  for  thee.' 


*  Live   on.   Sir  Boy,'  she   cried.     *  I 

better  prize 
The  living  dog  than  the  dead  lion  :  away ! 
I  cannot  brook  to  gaze  upon  the  dead.' 
Then  leapt  her  palfrey  o'er  the  fallen  oak. 
And  bounding  forward  '  Leave  them  to 

the  wolves.' 

But  when  their  foreheads  felt  the  cool- 
ing air, 
Balin  first  woke,  and  seeing  that  true  face, 
Familiar  up  from  cradle-time,  so  wan, 
Crawl'd  slowly  with  low  moans  to  where 

he  lay, 
And  on  his  dying  brother  cast  himself 
Dying  ;  and  hi  lifted  faint  eyes  ;  he  felt 
One  near  him  ;  all  at  once  they  found  the 

world. 
Staring  wild-wide  ;  then  with  a  childlike 

wail, 
And  drawing  down  the  dim   disastrous 

brow 
That  o'er  him  hung,  he  kiss'd  it,  nioan'd 
and  spake  ; 

*  O  Balin,  Balin,  I  that  fain  had  died 
Tt)  save  thy  life,  have  brought  thee  to  thy 

death. 
Why  had  ye  not  the  shield  I  knew  ?  and 

why 
Trampled  yc  thus  on  that  which  bare  the 

Crown  ? ' 

Then  P.alin  told  him  brokenly,  and  in 
gasps, 
.Vll  that  had  chanced,  and  Balan  nioanM 
again. 

*  Brother,   I  dwelt  a  day  in    Pcllanrs 

hall  : 
This  (iarl«)n  mock'd   mc,   but   I   hcetle<l 

not. 
And  one  said  ♦*  Kat  in  i>eace  !  a  liar  is  he. 
And    h.ilcs    thee    fur    the    tribute  I"    this 

g«KMl  knight 
Told   n»c,    that   twice  a  wanton  dani>cl 

came. 
And  sought  for  Garlon  at  the  castle-gates. 
Whom    I'ellam    drove   a\%ay    with    holy 

heat 
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'■  She  dwells 

amotn:  the 

woods' 

he  said 

"snd 

Anil  dalliEs 

n  the  Moflth  of 

Ildl. 

F.jul  are  Hie 

r  lives  :  ft, 

111  are  th 

dtlips; 

Ihey  lieii. 

I'uit    a?  our 

Mothc 

is  out 

yu.e 

'0    brollie 

r'aiiswcr 

1    Balin 

'woe  ii 

tly  madness  all    thy  lifu   has   been   thy 

Tliy  tutsc,  and    darkcn'd    all   Ihjp  day ; 

Tlie  niglil  has  come.     I  scarce  lan  see 

Coodnight  1  fur  we  ahill  never  bid  again 
Goodmonow — Dark  my  doom  was  here, 

and  dmli 
It  will    be    there.      I    see    ihee  now  no 


For   he    lha.1    always    baie    in    tilta 
graiige 
The  slights  of  Arthur  and  his  Tabic,  Marii 
The  CotniiJi  King,  hsd  heard  a  wandenii| 

A  minstrel  of  Caeileon  by  iIiODg  storm 
Blown  into  shelter  at  Tinlagil,  ny 
That  out  of  naked  knighllike  parilf 
Sir  Lancelot  woishipt  no  nnmanied  girl 
But  the  greJt  Queen  heiself,  fought  in  ha 

Sware  by  ht:[— vows  like  theirs,  that  h^ 

Love  most,  but  ndther  many,  nor  an 

given 
In  moniage,  angels  of  our  Lord's  report. 

lie    ceased,    and    then  —  for    Vivia 
sweetly  said 
[She  sat  beside  the  banquet  nearest  Mark) 
'And  is  the  fair  example  foUow'd,  Sir, 
In  Arthur's  household?'— 


'  Ay,  by  5C 


e  few — ay,  tnily — youtfa 
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.\ikJ  \lvien  aiiswer*d,  smiling  scom- 
Wly, 
\Shj  fear  ?  because  that  fosterM  at  thy 
court 
I  uvoar  of  thy — virtues  ?  fear  them  ?  no. 
U  Love,  if  Love  be  perfect,  casts  out 
fear, 

0  Hate,   if  Hate  be  perfect,  casts  out 

fear. 
J  Either  died  in  battle  against  the  King, 
J  mother  on  his  corpse  in  open  field  ; 
te  bore  me  there,  for  bom  from  death 

was  I 
nong  the  dead   and   sown   upon  the 

wind  — 
id  then  on  thee !  and  shown  the  truth 

betimes, 
at  old  true  filth,  and  bottom  of  the  well, 
here  Truth  is  hidden.    Gracious  lessons 

thine 
\d  maxims  of  the  mud  !    "  This  Arthur 

pare ! 
eat  Nature  thro*  the  flesh  herself  hath 

ma<le 
ves  him  the  lie  !     There  is  no  being 

pure. 
y   rhcrub ;    saith   not    Holy  Writ    the 

same  ?     — 

1  were  Arthur,  I  would  have  thy  blood. 
ly  Mc&sing,   stainless    King !     I  bring 

thee  back, 
h'.  n  I  ha\  e  ferreted  out  their  burrow- 

»»»gs 

iC   hr.irts  of  all    this  Order  in   mine 
hand  — 

•  — «*»  th.at  fate  and  craft  and  folly  close, 
fchnncc,  one  curl  of  Arthur's  golden 

Ivcard. 
►  mc  I  his  narrow  grizzle*!  fork  of  thine 
clrancr-fa-ihion'd — Well,  I   loved  thee 

tlTit, 

-at  warps  the  wit.* 

I»u<l  laughM  the  graceless  Mark. 

♦  Vivien,  into  Camelot  stealing,  lodgctl 
w  in  the  city,  and  on  a  festal  day 
bcti  Guinevere  was  crossing  the  great 

hall 
st  herself  down,  knelt  to  the  Queen, 
and  wmird. 


*  Why  kneel  ye  there  ?    What  evil  have 
ye  wrought  ? 
Rise  ! '  and  the  damsel  bidden  rise  arose 
And  stood  with  folded  hands  and  down- 
ward eyes 
Of  glancing  comer,  and  all  meekly  said, 

*  None  wrought,  but  suffer'd  much,  an 

orphan  maid  ! 
My  father  died  in  battle  for  thy  King, 
My  mother  on  his  corpse— in  open  field, 
The  sad  sea-sounding  wastes  of  Lyonesse — 
Poor  wretch — no  friend  ! — and  now  by 

Mark  the  King 
For  that  small  charm  of  feature  mine, 

pursued — 
If  any  such  be  mine — I  fly  to  thee. 
Save,  save  me  thou — Woman  of  women — 

thine 
The  wreath  of  beauty,  thine  the  crown  of 

power, 
Be  thine  the  balm  of  pity,  O  Heaven's 

own  white 
Karth-angcl,  stainless  bride  of  stainless 

King- 
Help,  for  he  follows  !  take  me  to  thyself! 
O  yield  me  shelter  for  mine  innoccncy 
Among  thy  maidens  I* 

Here  her  slow  sweet  eyes 
Fear-tremulous,  hut  humbly  ho|>eful,  rose 
Fixt   on  her  hearer's,    while   the  Queen 

who  stood 
All  glittering  like  May  sunshine  on  May 

leaves 
In  green  and  gold,  and  plumed  with  green 

rcplit-tl, 

•  Peace,   child  I  of  overpraise  and   over- 

Manic 
We  choose  the  last.      Our  noble  Arthur, 

him 
Ve  scarce  can  overpraise,  will   hear  and 

know. 
Nay — we  l>clieve  all  evil  of  thy  M.ark  — 
Well,  we  shall  lest  thee  farther  ;   but  this 

hour 
We  ride  a- hawking  with  Sir  l^ncelot. 
lie  hath  given  us  a  fair  falcon  which  he 

train'd  ; 
\Vc  go   to  prove  it.      Bide  ye  here  the 

while," 
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She  past ;  aod  S'me-a  munDDi'd  after 

I  bide  Ihc  Wliile,'      Then  Ihro'  Ihe  portal- 

arcli 
retring  a.'kancf,  anil   itiultering  liroken- 

As  line  ihat  blujurs  wilh  an  evil  rlneam, 
Ilehcl.i  ilie  (Jueen  anrl   Lancelot  gel  lo 
hune. 

'  Is  Lhat  LlieLancdol?  gondly — ay,  bul 
gaunl : 
Couilfoiis — .1  mends  fur  gaiintness — takes 

her  hand  — 
That  glance  of  [heirs,  bul  fot  ihe  ilrei-l, 

ha^t  been 
A  clinj^'ng  kiss^ — how  hand  Ungen  io 
haii>l  I 

si ! — (hey  ride  awaf — to  hawk 


Kiir  « 


K-rfuw 


ydler 


1  noble '  he  nid  *  lo 


chock 

in  her.' 
Here  when  the  Queen  dcmaoded  u 

'Know  ye  the  slranger  woroin?'   '1 

her  be,' 
S.^id  Lancelot  and  anhooded  casting  t 
The    goodly   ralcou    free;    ibe   tower 

her  bells. 
Tone  under  tone,  shrill'd  ;  uid  th^  liT 

up 
Their    eager    laces,    wondering   a(    I 

sirength. 
Boldness  and  royal  knighthood  <>f  iheb: 
^Vho  pounce<i    her  quarry  and   slew 

As  once — of  old- — among  the  floren 
they  rode. 

Bul  Vivien  hair-forgoltea  of  Ihe  Qu< 
Among  hci  damsels  broidering  sat,  ban 

waich'd 
Anii  whL-pcr'd  ;   thrrj'  Ihc  peaceful  coo 
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llai  met  her,  ViTien,  being  greeted  fidr, 
W->uld  fjin  have  wrought  upon  his  cloudy 

mood 
With  reverent  eyes  mock-loyal,  shaken 

voice, 
Vittl  flutter *d  adoration,  and  at  last 
With  ilark    sweet    hints   of   some   who 

pri/e<l  him  more 
Tbm  who  should   prize  him  most ;  at 

whii'h  the  King 
Hi'i  ^uc'l  u|Mm  her  blankly  and  gone  by : 
\<\  one  hod  watch VI,  and  had  not  held 

his  peace  : 
I:  mvlc  the  laughter  of  an  afternoon 
Ihit  Vivien  shouM  attempt  the  blameles.s 

King. 
\>\  after  that,  she  set  herself  to  gain 
iiim,  the  most  famous  man  of  all  those 

times, 
M.rlin.  who  knew  the  range  of  all  their 

arts 
iliil  l*uilt  the  King  his  havens,  ships, 

.m'i  halls 
"•U  .I'^i    Ilarl,    an<l    knew  the   starry 

heavens  ; 
^.^•  I". "}»lo  callM  him  Wizard  ;  whom  at 

hr^t 
^'.t  \\\\W  aUiut  with  slight  and  sprightly 

tAlk, 

y  :   \Wv\   smiles  and    faintly-venomM 

{"tints 
'f  ^lander,    glancing  here  and    grazing 

there  : 
Vn  i  \iel(iing  to  his  kindlier  moods  the 

Sei.r 
Wi.u!  i  watch  her  at  her  petulance,  and 

play. 
\     n  wh'-n   th'.y  secm'd  unloveable,  and 

\.  '^'i-e  that   watch  a  kitten;  thus  he 

grew 
7  !-ran!  of  what  he  half  disdainM,  and 

she, 
•    r     ivini;  that  she  wxs  but  half  disdainM, 
i".  ::  :n  to  break  her  S|>orts  with  graver  fits, 
I  i-»i  r...|  or  |uile,  w<iuld  often  when  they 

mot 
^  .:h  fully,  or  all-silent  gaze  ui>on  bin* 
With  such  a  fixt  devotion,  that  the  old 


Tho*  doubtful,  felt  the  flattery,  and  at 

times 
Would  flatter  his  own  wish  in  age  for  love, 
And  half  Wlieve  her  true :    for  thus  at 

times 
I  le  waver'd  ;  but  that  other  clung  to  him, 
Fixt  in  her  will,  and  so  the  seasons  went. 

Then  fell  on  Merlin  a  great  melancholy ; 
He  walked  with  dreams  and  darkness, 

and  he  found 
A  doom  that  ever  jwised  itself  to  fall, 
An  ever-moaning  iKiltle  in  the  mist, 
Worhl-war  of  dying  flesh  against  the  life. 
Death  in  all  life  and  lying  in  all  love, 
The   meanest    having   jwwer   up>on   the 

highest, 
And    the    high    purpose  broken  by   the 

worm. 

So  leaving  Arthur's  court  he  gain'd  the 
l)each ; 
There  found  a  little  boat,  and  stept  into 

it; 
And  Vivien  followM,  but  he  mark'd  her 

not. 
She  t<M>k  the  helm  and  he  the  sail  ;  the 

l)oal 
Dravc  with   a   sudden  wind    across   the 

deeps, 
And   touching    l^reton   sands,    they   dis- 
embark M. 
And  thrn  she  f»>llowM  Merlin  all  tlie  w.iy, 
Ev'n  tu  the  wild  wihkIs  of  IWoceliande. 
For  Mrilin  «)nc«' had  told  hfr  of  a  charm, 
The  which  if  any  wr<in''ht  <»n  anv«)ne 
With  wnvin  jiaccsand  uilh  v\a\iiij;  arms, 
I    i'lie  man  «»o  wrouj^hl  «>n  t'ver  scfinM  to  lie 
I  (  hived  in  the  four  walK  of  a  h«ilh>w  tower, 
Kioni  uliifh  w.\s  no  csrajK.*  f«»r  t'verin«)re  : 
And  n«»ne  rciuhl   flntl  that  ni.in  for  ever- 

nioio, 
Nor  couhl   lie  see  but  him  who  wrouj^ht 

the  charm 
(.'<»minr  and  p'ing,  and  he  lay  as  deail 
And  lost  to  life  and  use  an<l  name  an«l 

fame. 
And    Vivien    ever   sought    to   work    the 

charm 
UiK>n  the  great  Enchanter  of  the  Time, 
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As  fancying  that  her  glory  would  be  great 
According   to   his   greatness  whom  she 
quench'd. 

There  lay  she  all  her  length  and  kissM 

his  feet, 
As  if  in  deepest  reverence  and  in  love. 
A  twist  of  gold  was  round  her  hair ;  a 

robe 
Of  samite  without  price,  that  more  exprest 
Than  hid  her,  clung  about  her  lissome 

limbs. 
In  colour  like  the  satin-shining  palm 
On  sallows  in  the  windy  gleams  of  March : 
And    while    she    kiss'd    them,    crying, 

*  Trample  me. 
Dear  feet,  that  I  have  followed  thro*  the 

world. 
And  I  will  pay  you  worship ;  tread  me 

down 
And  I  will  kiss  you  for  it ;'  he  was  mute  : 
So  dark  a  forethought  roird  about  his 

brain, 
As  on  a  dull  day  in  an  Ocean  cave 
The  blind  wave  feeling  round   his  long 

sea-hall 
In  silence  :  wherefore,  when  she  lifted  up 
A  face  of  sad  appeal,  and  spake  and  said, 

*  O  Merlin,  do  ye  love  me?'  and  again, 
*0  Merlin,  do  ye  love  me?'   and  once 

more, 

*  Great  Master,  do  ye  love  me?'  he  was 

mute. 
And  lissome  Vivien,  holding  by  his  heel. 
Writhed  toward  him,  slided  up  his  knee 

and  sat. 
Behind  his  ankle  twined  her  hollow  feet 
Together,  curved  an  arm  about  his  neck. 
Clung  like  a  snake  ;  and  letting  her  left 

hand 
Droop  from  his  mighty  shoulder,  as  a  leaf, 
Made  with  her  right  a  comb  of  pearl  to 

part 
The  lists  of  such  a  beard  as  youth  gone  out 
Had  left  in  ashes :  then  he  spoke  and  said. 
Not  looking  at  her,  'Who  are  wise  in  love 
Ix)ve  most,  say  least,'  and   Vivien  an- 

swer'd  quick, 

*  I  saw  the  little  elf-god  eyeless  once 
In  Arthur's  arras  hall  at  Camelot : 


But  neither  eyes  nor  tongue — 0  stiftf  J 
child  !  \ 

Yet  you  are  wise  who  say  it ;  let  me  tbal 
Silence  is  wisdom  :  I  am  silent  then. 
And  ask  no  kiss ;'  then  adding  all  at  ove^ 

*  And  lo,  I  clothe  myself  with  wisdoti^' 

drew 
The  vast  and  shaggy  mantle  of  his  bencl 
Across  her  neck  and  bosom  to  her  kne^ 
And  caird  herself  a  gilded  summer  II7 
Caught  in  a  great  old  tyrant  spider's  «fl\ 
Who  meant  to  eat  her  up  in  that  viM 

wood 
Without   one  word.      So  Vivien  ctllVf 

herself, 
But  rather  seem'd  a  lovely  baleful  star 
Veil'd   in   gray   vapour ;    till    be  9&1 

smiled : 
'  To  what  request  for  what  strange  boon,' 

he  said, 
*■  Are  these  your  pretty  tricks  and  fookrioi 

0  Vivien,  the  preamble  ?  yet  my  dniibi 
For  these  have  broken  up  my  melandioly.' 

And  Vivien  answer'd  smiling  sandly, 

*  What,   O  my  Master,  have  ye  fouwl 

your  voice  ? 

1  bid  the  stranger  welcome.     ThanVs  al 

last! 
But  yesterday  you  never  open'd  lip. 
Except  indeed  to  drink  :  no  cup  had  we*. 
In  mine  own  lady   palms  I  cuird  the 

spring 
That  gather'd   trickling   dropwisc  from 

the  cleft, 
And  made  a  pretty  cup  of  both  my  hands 
And  offer'd  you  it  kneeling :   then  yoo 

drank 
And  knew  no  more,  nor  gave  roc  one 

poor  word  ; 
O  no  more  thanks  than  might  a  goat  have 

given 
With  no  more  sign  of  reverence  than  a 

beard. 
And  when  we  halted  at  that  other  well 
And  I  was  faint  to  swooning,  and  yoo  lay 
Foot -gilt  with  all   the  blossom -dust  « 

those 
Deep  meadows  we   had   traversed,  did 

you  know 
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thai  Virien  bathed  your  feet  before  her 

own? 
And  jet  no  thanks :   and  all  thro'  this 

wild  wood 
Aikj  all  this  morning  when  I  fondled  you  : 
fiooo,  ay,  there  was  a  boon,  one  not  so 

strange — 
How  had  I  wronged  you  ?  surely  ye  are 


Bot  such   a  silence  is  more  wise  than 
kind.' 

And  Merlin  lock'd  his  hand  in  hers 

and  said  : 
'0  did  ye  never  lie  upon  the  shore, 
Azjil  watch  the  curl'd  white  of  the  coming 

wave 
Ob&sM  in  the  slippery  sand    before   it 

breaks? 
Fv'n  ^uch  a  wave,  but  not  so  pleasurable, 
I»ark  in  the  glass  of  somepresagcful  muod, 
lIxJ  I  f«*r  three  days  seen,  ready  to  fall. 
\zA  then  I  ro*c  an<I  fle<l  from  Arthur's 

court 
I  I  break  the  mood.      Vou  followed  mc 

unaskM  ; 
\tA  when  I  l(x)k'd,  and  saw  you  follow- 
ing !»tin, 
My  n;ind   involveil   yourself  the  nearest 

ihin^ 
Ir.  t!.at  mind-mist :  for  shall  I  tell  you 

truth? 

V  m  Nrcm'«.l  that  wave  alxxit  to  break  ujxm 

me 
An  1  >«oep  mc  from  my  hold  U|)on  the 

w(»rld, 
Mv  uvj  and  name  and  fame.    Your  pardon, 

child. 

V  -ur  I'ftrtty  sjMjrts   have   brighten \1   all 

again. 
Anil  a«k  your  loon,  for  boon  I  owe  you 

thrice, 
■  *ooe  fir  wrong  done  you  by  confusion, 

next 
K-JT  thinks  it  seems  till  now  neglected, 

Ix^t 
For  these  your  dainty  gambols :  wherefore 

a5kk  ; 
Afwl  take  this  Inon  so  strange  and  not  so 

strange.' 

T 


And  Vivien  answered  smiling  mourn- 
fully : 
'  O  not  so  strange  as  my  long  asking  it, 
Not  yet  so  strange  as  you  yourself  are 

strange, 
Nor  half  so  strange  as  that  dark  mood  of 

yours. 
I  ever  fear'd  ye  were  not  wholly  mine  ; 
And  see,  yourself  have  own'd  yc  did  me 

wrong. 
The  people  call  you  prophet :  let  it  be : 
Hut  not  of  those  that  can  ex|H>und  them- 
selves. 
Take  Vivien  for  expounder ;  she  will  call 
That  three-days-long  prcsagcful  gloom  of 

yours 
No  presage,  but  the  same  mistrustful  mood 
That   makes   you  seem  less   noble  than 

yourself, 
WTienever  I  have  ask'd  this  very  l)oon, 
Now  ask'd  again  :   for  see  you  not,  dear 

love, 
That  such  a  nnxxl  as  that,  which  lately 

gk)onj'(i 
Vour  fancy  wlicn   yc  saw  jnc  followinj^ 

you, 
Must  make  me  fear  still  more  you  arc  no! 

mine, 
Must  make  me  yearn  still  more  to  prove 

you  mine. 
And  make  me  wish  si  ill  more  to  learn 

this  charm 
Of  woven  paces  ami  of  waving;  han<Is, 
As  proof  t»ftru^l.     O  Merlin,  teach  it  mr. 
The  charm  so  taught  will  rharm  us  both 

to  rest. 
For,  gr^nt  me  some  slij;hl  jvowcr  up<m 

your  fate, 
I,  feeliu;^  that  you  felt  me  worthy  trust. 
Should  rest  and  let  you  rest,  knowing  you 

mine. 
And  therefore  l»e  as  great  as  yc  are  name<l. 
Not  muflletl  roun<l  with  seltisli  reticence. 
I  low  hard  yt»u  l«»ok  and  how  <lenyinj»ly  I 
(),  if  you  think  tliis  uicke<iness  in  me. 
That  I  should  prove  it  on  you  unawares. 
That   makes  mc  passing  wrathful  ;    then 

our  iMtnd 
Had  U-st  Iw  Kxjseil  for  ever:  but  think 

or  not, 

a  r 
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Bf  Heaven  thBl  hears  I  lell  yoa  the  ctean 

liuih, 
As  dean  as  blood  of  babes,  dj  white  as 

milk: 
O  Merlin,  may  Ihis  earth,  if  ever  I, 
ir  these  UDwiltf  wandering  wiu  of  mme, 
E>'n  in  the  jumbled  rubbish  of  a  dream. 
Have  trip!  on  such  conjectural  tteachery — - 
May  this  hard  eatlh  cleave  lo  the  Nadir 

hell 
Down,  down,  and  dose  again,  and  nip 

lue  flat, 
If  I  be  such  a  traitress.    Yield  my  boon, 
Till  which  I  scarce  can  yield  you  all  I  am  ; 
And  grant  my  re-teilerated  wish. 
The  great  proof  of  your  love  :  because  I 

llink. 
However  wise^  ye  hardly  Icnoir  me  yet." 


And  Mcrlb  loosed  his  hand  from  hers 


Made  answer,  «Iher  eyelid  wet  willi  lorn 
■  Nay,  Master,  be  not  wtalhfid  wiih  jw 

Caress  her  -.  let  her  feel  herself  f(n]giTeii 
Who  feels  do  heart  to  ask  another  boon 
t  think  ye  haidly  know  the  Uaida  rhya 
Of  "  Inist  me  not  at  all  or  all  in  alL" 
I  heaid  the  great  Sir  Lancelot  sing  il  coo 
And  it  shall  annrer  for  me.     Lislai  to  i. 

"  In  lj>ve,  if  I-oTB  W  L>ove,  if  !*• 

be  ours. 
Faith  and   anbilh   can  ne'er   be  eqia 

Unlaith  in  au^ht  is  want  of  laith  in  all. 

■■  Il  is  the  little  rift  within  the  Inle, 
That  by  and  by  will  make  the  muse  mole 
An<!  ever  widening  slowly  siloioe  alL 

"  The  little  rifl  within  the  lovet's  Isle 
Or  little  pitted  speck  in  ganier'd  (nil, 
Thai  rotting  mirard  slowly  moulden  all. 
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\  eadi  iDdtcd  each  to  noble  deeds. 
1  while  we  waited,  one,  the  youngest 

of  us, 
could  not  keep  him  silent,  out  he 

flash*d, 
1  into  such  a  song,  such  fire  for  fame, 
h  trumpet-blowings  in  it,  coming  down 
such  a  stem  and  iron-clashing  close, 
u  when  he  stopt  we  long*d  to  hurl 

together, 
A  should  have  done  it ;  but  the  beau- 
teous beast 
irfil  by  the  noise  upstarted  at  our  feet, 
•i  like  a  silver  shadow  slipt  away 
ro*  the  dim  land  ;  and  all  day  long  we 

rode 
iro*  the  dim  land  against   a   rushing 

wind, 
at  glorious  roundel   echoing    in    our 

ears, 
vJ  chased  the  flashes  of  his  golden  horns 
ltd  they  \'anish*d  by  the  fairy  well 
U!  laughs  at  iron —  as  our  warriors  did  — 
><ae  children  cast  their  pins  and  nails, 

and  cry, 
Uugh.  little  well  !'*  but  touch  it  with 

a  swiird, 
buries  tierccly  round  the  point  ;  and 

there 
'  lo^t  him  :  such  a  noble  song  was  that. 
,  Vivien,  ^hcn  yuu  sang  me  that  sweet 

rhyme. 
It  a.*  iho'  vou  knew  this  cursed  charm, 
re  }>roviru;  it  on  me,  and  that  I  lay 
1  felt  them  bUiwIy  ebbing,  name  and 

lame.  * 

nd   Vi\ien  ans^'er'd   smiling  mourn- 

fullv  : 
mine  ha%c  ebb'd  away  for  evermore, 
all  thru*  following  you  to  this  wild 

wood, 
luse  I  saw  you  sad,  to  comfort  you. 
now,  what  hearts  have  men  1    they 

never  mount 
ligh  as  woman  in  her  selfless  mootl. 
tirtiching  fame,  howe'cr  ye  scorn  my 

»ong, 
•  one  verse  more — the  lady  speaks  it 

—this: 


'  *'  My  name,  once  mine,  now  U 

closelier  mine. 
For  fame,  could  fame  be  mine,  that  fa. 

were  thine, 
.'Vnd  shame,  could  shame  be  thine,  that 

shame  were  mine. 
So  trust  me  not  at  all  or  all  in  all." 

*  Says  she  not  well  ?  and  there  is  more 

— this  rhyme 
Is  like   the   fair   pearl  •  necklace   of  the 

Queen, 
That  burst   in   dancing,  and   the  pearls 

were  spilt ; 
Some  lost,  some  stolen,  some  as  relics 

kept. 
But  nevermore  the  same  two  sister  pearls 
Ran  down  the  silken  thread  to  kiss  each 

other 
On  her  white  neck  —  so  is  it  with  this 

rhyme : 
It  lives  <lispersedly  in  many  hands, 
And  every  minstrel  sinjjs  it  differently  ; 
Vet   is  there  one  true   line,  the  pearl  (»l 

jK.'arls  : 
**  Man    dreams   of    Fame   while   wfmian 

wakes  t<»  love.*' 
Vea  !   Love,  thu'  I<,ove  were  of  the  gross- 
est, carves 
A  portion  from  the  solid  j)rescnt,  eats 
And  uses,  careless  of  the  rot  ;  Imt  Fame, 
The  Fame  that  follows  death  is  n«»lhin^' 

to  us  ; 
An«l  what  is  Fame  in  life  l»ut  half-disfaine, 
And  count crchanged   witli   d:irkiic>s?  ye 

yourself 
Know  well  that   Knvy  calls  ynu   Devil's 

son, 
Anil  since  ye  seem  the  Master  of  all  Ail, 
They  fain  would  make  you  Ma-nter  of  all 

vice.' 


And  Merlin  lotrk'd  his  hand  in  hers  and 
sai<l, 

I  *  I  once  was  lo<)kinq  for  a  mai,MC  weed, 
.•\nd  fount!  a  fair  young  Mjuire  who  ^.it 

al«me. 
Had  carved  himself  a  knightly  shield  of 
wixhI, 
i  And  then  was  painting  on  it  fanciiil  arms. 
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In 


And  siwakiny  not,  hut  IcaninE  oyer  him, 
I  took  his  bni^Ji  nnd  \\a\\a\  out  Ihe  bird. 
And  made  n  Gardent^t  pulling  in  a  gratT, 
With  this  for  uiolto,  ■' Kalher  use  than 

fauiu." 
Vuu  shuulil  h^ve  seen  him  blush  ;   bul 


sfleiv,ar.l.i 


For  )'.iu,  methink 

wl-11  ; 
Tor  mc,  I  tove  yuu  somewhat ;  rest :  and 

Love 
Should  liiire  some  rc.'it  atui  pleasure  in 

hiniuir, 

Too  jiruiiiiil  ffir  a  jinxif  againsl  the  griln 
or  lijrn  )v  i>.iy  yt  love:   bu(  Fame  with 

llcini;  I'Ul  iimjiler  means  to  serve  man- 
kind, 
Should   iiai'C  «niall   re^t   or  pleasure  in 


Vet  needs  mail  work  my  mxk.     Tha 

other  lamev 
To  one  al  least,  who  hath  luN  childrei 

The  cackle  of  the  nnbom  abool  the  gi»" 
[  caied  not  for  it :  a  angle  mislj  stu. 
Which  is  the  second  in  a  line  of  sun 
That  seem  a  sword  beneath  a  bell  of  thtei 
I  never  gaied  upon  it  but  I  dreamr 
Of  some  vast  charm  concluded  in  that  su 
To  make  fame  nolhii^.     Wherefore,  if 

fear. 
Giving  you   power  upon  me  Ibro'  th. 

That  yon  might  play  mc  folselj,  haiio 

power, 
However  well  ye  think  ye  lore  me  dov 
(As  sons  of  kings  laving  in  pupilage 
Have  luni'd  to  lyranti  when  they  cut 

lo  power) 
I  rather  dread  the  loss  of  use  than  bme 
Ifyou — and  not  so  much  bomwidcedoes 
As  some  wild  turn  of  anga,  oi  a  mood 
Of  overstrain'd  affection,  it  may  be. 
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Then  the  great  Master  merrily  answered 

her : 
'Vail  many  a  love  in  kmng  youth  was 

mine; 
*  Dcedc«l  then  no  charm  to  keep  them  mine 
But  youth  and  love ;  and  that  full  heart 

of  ]rours 
Whereof  ye  prattle,  may  now  assure  you 

mine; 
>o    live   nncharm'd.      For    those    who 

wrought  it  first. 
The  wrist  is  parted  from  the  hand  that 

waved. 
The  feet  nnmortised  from  their  ankle- 
bones 
\Mk>  paceti  it,  ages  back :  but  will  ye  hear 
The  legend  as  in  guerdon  for  your  rhyme? 

'  There  lived  a  king  in  the  most  Eastern 

East, 
\jc»  ok!  than  I,  yet  oUler,  for  my  blood 
llath  earnest  in  it  of  far  springs  to  be. 
\  tawny  pirate  anchor *d  in  his  i)ort, 
Uliose  tiark  had  plundered  twenty  name- 

lcv>  isles  ; 
.Vnd  jtassiiij;;  one,   at  the  high  peep  of 

dawn, 
III  saw  two  cities  in  a  thousand  boats 
Ml  fighting  for  a  woman  on  the  sea. 
An  1  pushing  his  black  craA  among  them 

all, 
lie  lightly  scatterM  theirs  and   brought 

her  off, 
\V::h  I«*ss  of  half  his  people  arrow-slain  ; 
K  maid  so  smi >oth.  so  white,  so  wonderful, 
Tory  iiaid  a  light  came  from  her  when  she 

moved  : 
An  !  since  the  pirate  would  not  yield  her 

up, 
■  !ic  King  imi»aicd  him  for  his  piracy ; 
Ih-.n  mailc  her  Queen  :  but  those  i.«>k- 

nurturefl  eyes 
'A'  :.^.  il  «.uch  unwilling  tlio'  successful  war 
\}T\  jH  the  youth,  they  sickenM  ;  council^ 

thinn'd, 
\jki  armies  waned,  for  magnet -like  she 

drew 
The  rustiest  trcm  of  old  fighters'  hearts ; 
KiA  beasts  themselves  would  worship  ; 

camels  knelt 


Unbidden,  and  the  brutes  of  mountaii 

back 
That  carry  kings  in  castles,  bow'd  blacl 

knees 
Of  homage,  ringing  with   their  serpen' 

hands. 
To  make  her  smile,  her  golden  ankle-bells 
What  wonder,  being  jealous,  that  he  seni 
His  horns  of  proclamation  out  thro*  all 
The  hundred  under -kingdoms  that   h< 

sway'd 
To  find  a  wizard  who  might  teach  the  Kin^ 
Some  charm,  which  being  wrought  upoi 

the  Queen 
Might  keep  her  all  his  own  :  to  such  a  on< 
He  promised  more  than  ever  king  ha! 

given, 
A  league  of  mountain  full  of  golden  mines 
A  province  with  a  hundred  miles  of  coast 
A  palace  and  a  princess,  all  for  him  : 
Hut  on  all  those  m  ho  tried  and  fail'd,  th( 

King 
Pronounced  a  dismal  sentence,  meaning 

by  it 
To  keep  the  list  low  and  pretenders  l»ack 
Or  like  a  king,  nut  to  be  tritletl  ^^ith — 
Their  heatis  should  moulder  on  the  cit] 

gates. 
And  many  tried  and  fail'd,  lx.'cause  thi 

charm 
Of  nature  in  her  overlH)re  their  own  : 
Antl  many  a  wizard  brow  blcachM  on  ih* 

walls  : 
An<l  many  weeks  a  troop  of  carrion  crou 
Hung  like  a   cloud  alx»vc   the  galewaj 

tt)\%ers. ' 

An<l  Vivien  breaking  in  upon  him,  said 
'  '  I  sit  and  gather  honey  ;  yet,  nielliinks 
\  Thy  tonpie  has  tript  a  little  :  a^k  thys<.!( 

The  ln«ly  nevt-r  nia«le  tntwilHui:  war 
I  With  ihoM.'  tine  eyes :  she  had  In  r  pkasur 
i  in  it. 

And  made  Ikt  ^«mh1  man  ji  aloij>  uith  g«)o< 
I  cause. 

And  lived  tliere  neither  dame  nor  damsc 

then 
Wroth  at  a  l«»ver's  loss  ?  were  all  as  tame 
I  mean,  as  noble,  as  their  Queen  \%ai  fair 
Not  one  to  flirt  a  venom  at  her  eyes. 
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Ot  pinch  a  nmrdernut  ilu^i  into  hcTdrinV, 
Or  make  h«  iial"  «iHi  -i  r-oiwra'd  rcse? 
Wt-U,  Ibose  were  riul  uui  days:  but  did 

Ihcy  hud 
AwUuil?    Tfllmc.washelikeloihee?' 

She  ceaseiT,  and  made  her  lilhe  xnn 

Tighten,  tmd  then  drew  lack,  and  let  her 

S|ie.ih  for  hiT,  glouing  on  hun,   like  a 

bridts 
On  her  new  lord,  lior  own,  the  first  of  men. 

He  answer'd  laughing,  '  Nny.  not  like 

At    Iisl    they    found  —  his    foraeers    for 

chinns— 
,^  lilllt  glusy-hended  iioirless  roan, 
\\  llri  lived  alone  in  a  great  wild  on  grass  ; 
Ki'.ld  lull  enp  b«>k,  and   ever  reading 

grew 
Si    firatwl    rtawn    and    liltil   a«ay  with 

lh'>ii|::hl. 


And  so  by  force  ihey  drnggV!  bim  to  6c 

King. 
And  then  he  taught  the  King  lo  dnm 

the  (Jueen 
Id  such-wise,  that  no  man  conld  see  bei 

Nor  saw  she  save  the  King,  who  wroughi 

the  chnttn. 
Coming  an<l  gtung,  and  she  lay  u  dead. 
And  lost  all  use  of  life ;  bol  when  the  Kit^ 
Made  proHerofthe  league  of  golden  mirics 
Theprovincewilh  a  hundred  milesof  coast 
The  palace  and  the  princess,  that  old  ma 
Went  back  to  his  old  wild,  and  lirtd  a 

grass. 
And  vaoish'd,  and  his  book  csme  dow 


Good  :  lAke  my  coumel :  tel  n 
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ATith  dties  oo  their  flanks — thou  read  the 

book! 
And  every  margin  scribbled,  crost,  and 

cranim*d 
With  comment,  densest  condensation,  hard 
To  mind  and  eye  ;  but  the  long  sleepless 

nights 
Of  my  long  life  have  made  it  easy  to  me. 
And  none  can  read  the  text,  not  even  I ; 
And  none  can  read   the  comment   but 

myself; 
And  in  the  comment  did  I  find  the  charm. 
O,  the  results  are  simple  ;  a  mere  child 
Might  Qse  it  to  the  harm  of  anyone. 
And  never  could  undo  it :  ask  no  more  : 
For  tho*  you  should  not  prove  it  upon  me, 
Bat  keep  that  oath  ye  sware,  ye  might, 

perchance, 
A&say  it  on  some  one  of  the  Table  Round, 
And  all  because  ye  dream  they  babble  of 

jrou.* 

And  Vivien,  frowning  in  true  anger, 
said  : 

*  What  d2i^  the  full-fed  liars  say  of  me  ? 
/\er    ride    abroad     redressing    human 

VTongs ! 
They  sit  with  knife  in  meat  and  wine  in 

horn  ! 
TTUr  bouml  to  holy  vows  of  chastity  ! 
Were  I  not  woman,  I  could  tell  a  tale. 
Rut  you  are  man,  you  well  can  understand 
The  ^hame  that  cannot  be  explained  for 

shame. 
Not  one  of  all  the  drove  should  touch  mc : 

swine  !* 

Then  answcrM  Merlin  careless  of  her 
words : 

*  Vou   breathe  but   accusation  vast  and 

vague, 
Spleen-ljom,  I  think,  and  proofless.     If 

ye  know, 
^et  up  the  charge  ye  know,  to  stand  or 

6011' 

And  Vivien  answer*d  frowning  wrath- 

fiiUy: 
•O  ay,  what  say  ye  to  Sir  Valence,  him 
\%*hoBe  kinsman  left  him  watcher  o'er  his 

wife 


And  two  fair  babes,  and  went  to  distant 

lands; 
Was  one  year  gone,  and  on  returning  found 
Not  two  but  three  ?  there  lay  the  reckling, 

one 
But  one  hour  old  !   What  said  the  happy 

sire? 
A  seven-months*  babe  had  been  a  truer  gif^. 
Those  twelve  sweet  moons  confused  his 

fatherhood.* 

Then  answer'd  Merlin,  *  Nay,  I  know 

the  tale. 
Sir  Valence  wedded  with  an  outland  dame : 
Some  cause  had  kept  him  sunder *d  from 

his  wife : 
One  chikl  they  had  :  it  lived  with  her  : 

she  died  : 
His  kinsman  travelling  on  his  own  affair 
Was  charged  by  Valence  to  bring  home 

the  child. 
He  brought,  not  found  it  therefore  :  take 

the  truth.' 

*  O  ay,'  said  Vivien,  *  ovcrtnie  a  talc. 
What  say  yc  then  to  sweet  Sir  Sagranioie, 
That  ardent  man?  **to  pluck  the  flo\%ei 

in  season,'* 
So  says  the  sonj;,  "  I  trow  it  is  no  treason." 

0  Master,  shall  we  call  him  ovcr(|uick 
To  crop  his  own  sweet  ro.^e  before  the 

hour  r 

And  Merlin  answcr'd,  *  Overquick  art 

thou 
To  catch  a  loathly  plume  fall'n  from  the 

winj; 
Of  that  foul  bird  of  rapine  whose  whole 

prey 
Is  man's  jjood  name  :  he  never  wrong'd 

his  bride. 

1  know  the  tale.      An  anj^ry  j^sl  of  wind 
Tufl'd  out  hi>  torch  an»«»ng  the  myriad- 
room 'd 

And  many-corridor'd  complexities 
Of  Arthur's  palace  :  then  he  found  a  door, 
An<l  darkling  felt  the  sculptured  ornament 
That  wreathen  rouml  it  ma<le  it  st*em  his 

own  ; 
And  wearied  out  made  for  the  couch  and 

slept, 
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A  Mainlc£9  m.in  licsiili:  .1  stiinless  mnid  ; 
AqiI  cllherilt|i[,  iiiir  knew  of  other  Iherc  ; 
Tin  the  high  il:iwn  pieicing  the  rDyal  rose 
In  Arthur's  caMiiuunt  |,-liinineT'd  chulely 


But  when  ihu  thing  was  bhued  abont  the 

Tlic  brute  world  howling  forced  them  into 
lands, 
i  it  chanct'd  Ihcy  are  happy,  being 


pure. 
'Oay,'  said 


'  lh,il  were  likely 

What  say  ye  then  Im  fair  Sir  retcivalc 
And  of  thchorridfoulntssthathe  wrought. 
The  saintly  youth,  the  spotless  lamb  of 

Chnsl, 
Or  loiiiL-  black  wether  of  Si.  Satan's  fold. 
What,  in  the  precincts  of  the  chapel-yard, 
Anmnj;  Ihi-  koij^litly  brasses  of  the  graves, 
Andbylhc-i.M  I  !ie  Jutet^of  the  dead  ! ' 


Traitor  or  true  ?  that  commerce  with  Ikt 

I  iksk  yoD,  is  it  ctamoui 'd  by  the  duld, 
Or  whisper'd  iu  the  comer  ?  Jo  ye  know 
it?' 

To  which  he  answcr'd  sadly,  '  Yea,  1 

Sir  Lancelot  went  ambassador,  al  first, 
To  fetch  her,  and  ibe  walc^'d  liim  boo 

A  ruiDoar  runs,  she  look  him  foi  the  tCipg 
So  fixt  her  fancy  on  him  ;  let  them  he. 
But  hare  ye  no  one  word  of  loyal  praise 
For  Arthur,  blameless  King  and  stainls 

She  answer'd  with  a  low  and  chacUio) 

'  Kfan  1  is  he  man  at  all,  who  knows  am 

winks? 
.Sees  what  his  fair  bride  is  and  docs,  am 


winks? 
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Ihit  Vivien,  deeming  Merlin  overborae 
instance,  recommenced,  and  let  her 

tongue 
,T  like  a  fire  among  the  noblest  names, 
iating,  and  imputing  her  whole  self, 
aming  and  defacing,  till  she  left 
eren  Lancelot  brave,  nor  Galahad 

clean. 

ler  words  had  issue  other  than  she 

wiird. 
draggM  his  eyebrow  bashes  down, 

and  made 
Bowy  penthouse  for  hb  hollow  eyes, 
1  matter*d  in  himself,  'Tell  ker  the 

charm  ! 
if  sht  had  it,  would  she  rail  on  me 
snare  the  next,  and  if  she  have  it  not 
rill  she  rail.  \Vhat  did  the  wanton  say? 
iot  mount  as  high ;  **  we  scarce  can  sink 

as  low : 
men  at  most  differ  as  Heaven  and 

earth, 
women,  worst  and  best,  as  Heaven 

and  HelL 
ikm  the  Table  Round,  my  friends  of 

old: 
brave,  and  many  generous,  and  some 

chaste. 
:  dalu  the  scar  of  some  repulse  with 

lies ; 
tli  believe  she  tempted  them  and  faiPd, 
inj;  v>  bitter  :  for  Hnc  plots  may  fail, 
')'  barkjtft  paint  their  talk  as  well  as  face 
'broUmrs  of  the  heart  that  are  not  theirs. 
tiil  ooc  let  her  know :  nine  tithes  of 

tiroes 
cc-flittercr  and  backbiter  are  the  same. 
A  ihc)-.  sweet  soul,  that  most  impute  a 

cnme 
ci^nincNt  to  it,  and  impute  themselves, 
wing  the  mental  range  ;  or  low  <lesire 

<  to  firrl  lowest  makes  them  level  .ill  ; 
a,  ihc-y  would  pare  the  mountain  to  the 

{>lain, 
'  kave  an  equal  loseness  ;  and  in  this 
ehaHots  like  the  crowd,  that  if  they  find 
lae  stain  or  blemish  in  a  name  of  note, 

<  grieving  that  their  greatest  are  so 

tmall. 


Inflate    themselves    with    some    insane 

delight, 
And  judge  all  nature  from  her  feet  of  clay, 
Without  the  will  to  lift  their  eyes,  and  see 
Her  godlike  head  crown'd  with  spiritual 

fire. 
And  touching  other  worlds.     I  am  weary 

of  her.  * 

He   spoke   in   words   part   heard,   in 

whispers  part, 
Half-suffocated  in  the  hoary  fell 
And  many-winter*d  fleece  of  throat  and 

chin. 
But  Vivien,  gathering  somewhat  of  his 

mood. 
And  hearing  '  harlot  *  mutter*d  twice  or 

thrice, 
Leapt  from  her  session  on  his  lap,  and 

stood 
Stiff  as  a  viper  frozen  ;  loathsome  sight. 
How  from  the  rosy  lips  of  life  and  love, 
FlashVl    the   bare -grinning   skeleton   of 

death  I 
White  was  her  cheek  ;  sharp  breaths  of 

anger  pufTd 
Her  fairy  nostril   out ;   her   hand  half- 
clench 'd 
Went  faltering  sideways  downward  to  her 

belt, 
And   feeling;    had  she  found   a  dagger 

there 
(For  in  a  wink  the  false  love  turns  to 

hate) 
She  would  have  sUbb'd   him  ;  but  she 

found  it  not  : 
His  e>'e  was  calm,  an<l  suddenly  she  took 
To  bitter  weeping  like  a  Ixjaten  child, 
A  long,  long  weeping,  not  consola])le. 
Then  her  false  voice  made  way,  broken 

with  sol>s : 

•O  crueller  tb.in  was  tvor  tol«l  in  tale, 
I  Or  sung  in  song  !  O  vainly  lavi>hM  love  I 
O  cruel,  there  wxs  nothing  >%ild  or  strange. 
Or  seeming  shameful — for  what  shame  in 

love. 
So  love  be  true,  and  not  as  yours  is — 

nothing 
Poor  Vivien  had  not  done  to  win  his  trust 
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Who  caird  her  what  he  call'd  her — all 

her  crime, 
AU — all — the  wish  to  prove  him  wholly 

hers.* 

She  mused  a  little,  and  then  clapt  her 

hands 
Together  with  a  wailing  shriek,  and  said  : 
'  Stabbed  through  the  heart's  affections  to 

the  heart  I 
Seethed  like  the  kid  in  its  own  mother's 

milk! 
Kiird  with  a  word  worse  than  a  life  of 

blows  ! 
I  thought  that  he  was  gentle,  being  great : 

0  Gotl,  that  1  had  loved  a  smaller  man  ! 

1  should  have  found  in  him  a  greater 

heart. 
O,  I,  that  flattering  my  true  passion,  saw 
The  knights,   the  court,  the  King,  dark 

in  your  light, 
ATho  loved  to  make  men  darker  than  they 

are, 
Because  of  that   high  pleasure  which  I 

had 
"J'o  seat  you  sole  upon  my  pedestal 
^f  worship — I  am  answer'd,  and  hence- 
forth 
The  course  of  life  that  seem*d  so  flowery 

to  me 
With  you  for  guide  and  master,  only  you. 
Becomes   the  sea -cliff"  pathway   broken 

short, 
And  ending  in  a  ruin — nothing  left. 
But  into  some  low  cave  to  crawl,  and 

there, 
If  the  wolf  spare  me,  weep  my  life  away, 
Kiird  with  inutterable  unkindliness.' 

She  paused,  she  tum'd  away,  she  hung 

her  head, 
The  snake  of  gold  slid  from  her  hair,  the 

braid 
Slipt  and  uncoilM  itself,  she  wept  afresh, 
And  the  dark  wood  grew  darker  toward 

the  storm 
In  silence,  while  his  anger  slowly  died 
Within  him,  till  he  let  his  wisdom  go 
For  ease  of  heart,  and  half  believed  her 

true: 


i 

■ 

m 

n 


Caird  her  to  shelter  in  the  hcdiow  oik» 
*Come  firom  the  storiD,' and  litTia|i^| 

reply,  1 

Gazed  at  the  heaving  shoulder,  and  fl^  \ 

face 
Hand -hidden,   as  for    ntmost  giief  or-' 

shame; 
Then  thrice  essay'd,  by  tenderest-tiwnVi^j 

terms,  J 

To  sleek  her  ruffled  peace  of  mind,  U 

vain.  I 

At  last  she  let  herself  be  conquerM  byla^ 
And  as  the  cageling  newly  flown  letnnv 
The  seeming-injured  simple-hearted  thii| 
Came  to  her  old  perch  back,  and  settki' 

there. 
There  while  she  sat,  half-falling  froa  Ui 

knees. 
Half -nestled  at  his  heart,  and  since  be  M; 
The  slow  tear  creep  firom  her  closed  (}» 

lid  yet. 
About  her,  more  in  kindness  than  in  k*^; 
The  gentle  wizard  cast  a  shieldii^  aim 
But  she  dislink*d  herself  at  once  and  lo^t 
Her  arms  upon  her  breast  across,  ill 

stood, 
A  virtuous  gentlewoman  deeply  wron^i 
Upright  and  flushed  before  him :  tbeo  ik 

said  : 


'  There  must  be  now  no  passages  of  bw 
Betwixt  us  twain  henceforward  evernMiCt 
Since,  if  I  be  what  I  am  grossly  call'd, 
What  should  be  granted  which  your  ovi 

gross  heart 
Would  reckon  worth  the  taking  ?    I  viB 

go. 
In  truth,  but  one  thing  now — ^betta  bfve 

died 
Thrice  than  have  ask'd  it  once — cobH 

make  me  stay — 
That  proof  of  trust — so  often  ask*d  il 

vain  ! 
I  low  justly,  after  that  vile  term  of  yooOk 
I  find  with  grief!     I 'might  bcUerc  f* 

then. 
Who  knows  ?  once  more.    Lo !  what  w* 

once  to  me 
Mere  matter  of  the  fancy,  now  hath  gro*' 
The  vast  necessity  of  heart  and  life. 
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Farewell ;  think  gently  of  mc,  for  I  fear 
Mr  fate  or  folly,  passing  gayer  youth 
Fnr  one  so  old,  must  be  to  love  thee  still. 
Bb:  ere  I  leave  thee  let  me  swear  once 

more 
That  if  I  schemed  against  thy  peace  in 

this. 
May  }-on  just  heaven,  that  darkens  o*er 

me,  send 
One  fLu»h,  that,  missing  all  things  else, 

may  make 
My  scheming  brain  a  cinder,  if  I  lie.' 

Scarce  had  she  ceased,  when  out  of 

heaven  a  bolt 
(Kor  now  the  storm  was  close  above  them) 

struck, 
>uin)irin^  a  ginnt  oak,  and  javelining 
ttithdartcnl  spikes  and  splinters  of  the 

wood 
Tike  dark  earth   round.     He  raised  his 

eyes  and  saw 
rhe  tree  that  shone  white-listed  thro*  the 

{;Iot.>m. 
l^c:  Vivien,  fearing  heaven  had  hcanl  her 

oath, 
.Vrvl  ilaulol  b}'  the  livid-flickering  fork, 
At>i  ijrafen'd  u  ith  tlie  stammering  cracks 

anM  claps 
That  f'MIow'd,  flying  Ixick  and  crying  out, 
'0  Merlin,  tho'  you  do  not  love  me,  save. 
Yet  uvc  me  !  *  clung  to  him  and  huggM 

him  close  ; 
Wi  callM    him   dear  protector  in  her 

fri^'ht, 
N*'«f  ve*  forgot  her  practice  in  her  fright, 
1-utvMu^ht  u{vin  his  mtx)d  and  liu^M 

hirn  ci«>se. 
Tb*  pale  \\<xA  of  the  wizard  at  her  touch 
T..cL  gayer  cr>l<)urs,  like  an  ojxil  warni'd. 
^^  Mamei]   herself  for  telling  hearsay 

lairs  : 
'^'be  !ih<ir)k  from  fear,  and  for  her  fault 

she  wept 
Of  petalancy ;  she  caird  him  lord  and 

HfT  «etT,  her  hard,  her  silver  star  of  eve. 
H«  <r*l.  her  Merlin,  the  one  passionate 

|r)VC 

'^  ber  whole  life  ;  and  ever  overhead 


Bcllow*d    the    tempest,    and   the    rotten 

branch 
Snai)t  in  the  rushing  of  the  river- rain 
Above  them  ;  and  in  change  of  glare  and 

gloom 
Her  eyes  and  neck  glittering  went  and 

came; 
Till  now  the  storm,  its  burst  of  passion 

spent. 
Moaning  and  calling  out  of  other  lands, 
Had  left  the  ravaged  woodland  yet  once 

more 
To  peace ;  and  what  should  not  have  been 

had  been, 
For  Merlin,  overtalk'd  and  overworn. 
Had  yielde<l,  told  her  all  the  charm,  and 

slept. 

Then,  in  one  moment,  she  put  forth 

the  charm 
Of  woven  paces  and  of  waving  hands. 
Ami  in  the  hollow  oak  he  lay  as  dead, 
And  lost  to  life  and  use  and  name  and 

fame. 

Then  crying  *  I  have  made  his  glory 

mine,' 
And  shrieking  out   *0  fixjl  !*  the  harlot 

leapt 
Adown  the  forest,  and  the  thicket  chased 
Behind  her,  and  the  forest  echo'd  *  fool.' 

LANCELOT  AND  ELAINE. 

I  El.AlNR  the  fair,  Elaine  the  lovcable, 
Elaine,  the  lily  maid  of  Aslolat, 
lli^h  in  her  chamlnrr  up  a  tower  to  the 

east 
(iuardctl  the  sacred  shield  of  Lancelot  ; 
Which  first  she  placet  I  where  morning's 

earliest  ray 
Miuht  strike  it,  and  a\^akc  her  with  the 
gleam  ; 
,  Then  fearing  rust  or  soilure  fashion'd  for  it 
'  A  case  of  silk,  and  braided  thereujxin 
I  All  the  devices  bla/on'd  on  the  shield 
1   In  their  own  tinct,  and  added,  of  her  wit, 
A  lK)rder  fantasy  of  branch  and  flower. 
And  yellow-throated  nestling  in  the  nest. 
Nor  rested  thus  content,  but  d.iy  by  day. 
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Leaving  her  household  and  good  father, 

climb*d 
That  eastern  tower,  and  entering  barr*d 

her  door, 
Stript  off  the  case,  and  read  the  naked 

shield. 
Now  guess'd  a  hidden  meaning  in  his 

arms, 
Now  made  a  pretty  history  to  herself 
Of  every  dint  a  sword  had  beaten  in  it. 
And   every  scratch  a  lance   had   made 

upon  it, 
Conjecturing  when  and  where:  this  cut 

is  fresh  ; 
That  ten  years  back ;  this  dealt  him  at 

Caerlyle ; 
That  at  Caerleon  ;  this  at  Camelot : 
And  ah  God's  mercy,  what  a  stroke  was 

there  1 
And  here  a  thrust  that  might  have  kill'd, 

but  God 
Broke  the  strong  lance,  and  roll'd  his 

enemy  down, 
And  saved  him :  so  she  lived  in  fantasy. 

How  came  the  lily  maid  by  that  good 

shield 
Of  Lancelot,  she  that  knew  not  ev*n  his 

name? 
lie  left  it  with  her,  when  he  rode  to  tilt 
For  the  great  diamond  in  the  diamond 

jousts, 
Which  Arthur  had  ordain'd,  and  by  that 

name 
Had  named  them,  since  a  diamond  was 

the  prize. 

For  Arthur,  long  before  they  crown*d 

him  King, 
Roving  the  trackless  realms  of  I^yonnesse, 
I  lad  found  a  glen,  gray  boulder  and  black 

tarn. 
A  horror  lived  about  the  tarn,  and  clave 
Like  its  own  mists  to  all  the  mountain 

side  : 
For  here  two  brothers,  one  a  king,  had 

met 
And  fought  together ;   but  their  names 

were  lost ; 
And  each  had  slain  his  brother  at  a  blow ; 


And  down  they  fell  and  nude  the  ^ 

abhorred  : 
And  there  they  lay  till  all 

were  bleached. 
And  lichen*d  into  colour  with  the 
And  he,  that  once  was  king,  had  «■  _ 

crown  j 

Of  diamonds,  one  in  front,  and  four  mUm 
And  Arthur  came,  and  labouring  ^  AiS 

pa», 
All  in  a  misty  moonshine,  miawaies 
Had  trodden  that  crown'd  skeleton, 

the  skull 
Brake  from  the  nape,  and  from  the 

the  crown 
RoII'd  into  light,  and  tomii^  on  its  n 
Fled  like  a  glittering  rivnlet  to  the  tsai 
And  down  the  shingly  scaur  he  pli 

and  caught. 
And  set  it  on  his  head,  and  in  his 
Heard  murmurs,  <Lo,  thou  likewise  i 

be  King.* 

Thereafter,  when  a  King,  be  had  tkj 

gems 
Pluck'd  from  the  crown,  and  showed  tlxB ; 

to  his  knights. 
Saying,    •  These   jewels,    whereopoB  I 

chanced 
Divinely,    are   the   kingdom's,  not  tie 

King's— 
For  public  use :  hencefonK-aid  let  theiebf^ 
Once  every  year,  a  joust  for  one  of  these: 
For  so  by  nine  years'  proof  we  needi 

must  learn 
Which   is  our  mightiest,  and  oorsehei 

shall  grow 
In  use  of  arms  and  manhood,  till  we  drive 
The  heathen,  who,  some  say,  shall  nle 

the  land 
Hereafter,  which  God  hinder.'    Thus  be 

spoke :  \ 

And  eight  years  past,  eight  jousts  lud    \ 

been,  and  still 
Had  Lancelot  won  the  diamond  of  die    \ 

year, 
With  purpose  to  present  them  tD  the 

Queen, 
When  all  were  won  ;  but  meaning  aO  ^ 

once 
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To  flare  her  ropd  fimqr  with  a  boon 
Worth  half  her  realm,  had  never  spoken 
word. 

Now  for  the  central  diamond  and  the 

last 
Ami  largest,  Arthur,  holding   then  his 

court 
Bird  on  the  river  nigh  the  place  which 

now 
bthif  world*s  hngest,  let  proclaim  a  joust 
At  Camelot,  and  when  the  time  drew  nigh 
Sptke  (for  she  had  been  sick)  to  Guine- 
vere, 
*  Are  you  so  sick,  my  Queen,  you  cannot 

move 
To  these  fair  jousts?*     *  Vea,  lord,'  she 

said,  'ye  know  iL' 
'Then  vill  ye  miss,*  he  answer'd,  'the 

great  deeds 
Of  Lancelot,  and  his  prowess  in  the  lists, 
A  sij^ht  ye  love  to  look  on.'     And  the 

<^hiccn 
liftcj  her  c}-es,  and  they  dwelt  languidly 
.>n  Lancelot,  where  he  stood  beside  the 

King. 
He  thinking  that  he  read  her  meaning 

there, 
'Stij  «ith  me,  I  am  sick  ;  my  love  is 

more 
Tbn  many  diamonds,'  yielded;   and  a 

heart 
b'vt.kiyal  to  the  least  wish  of  the  Queen 
'H'/wcTcr    much    he    yearn 'd    to   make 

complete 
Tv  tok  of  diamonds  for  his  destined  boon) 
^  rgrd  him   to  speak  against   the  truth, 

and  uy, 
'  "^ir  Kinj:,  mine  ancient  wound  is  hardly 

•  hole, 
•^  lets  me  from  the  saddle ; '  and  the 

King 
*'iancc(l  tir^  at  him,  then  her,  and  went 

his  way. 
No  loooer  gone  than  suddenly  she  began : 

*To  blame,   my   lord    Sir    Lancelot, 
much  to  blame  I 
^^'7  CO  ye  not  to  these  fiiir  jousts  ?  the 
knights 


Are  half  of  them  our  enemies,  and  the 

crowd 
Will  murmur,  "  Lo  the  shameless  ones, 

who  take 
Their  pastime  now  the  trustful  King  is 


gone 


t" » 


Then  I^ncelot  vext  at  having  lied  in  vain : 
*  Are  ye  so  wise  ?  ye  were  not  once  so  wise, 
My  Queen,  that  summer,  when  ye  loved 

me  first. 
Then  of  the  crowd  ye  took  no  more  account 
Than  of  the  myriad  cricket  of  the  mead, 
When  its  own  voice  clings  to  each  blade 

of  grass, 
And  every   voice   is   nothing.      As    to 

knights, 
Them  surely  can  I  silence  vrith  all  ease. 
But  now  my  loyal  worship  is  allow'd 
Of  all  men :  many  a  bard,  without  offence, 
Has  link'd  our  names  together  in  his  lay, 
Lancelot,  the  flower  of  bravery,  Guine- 
vere, 
The  pearl  of  beauty :  and  our  knights  at 

feast 
Have  pledged  us  in  this  union,  while  the 

King 
Would   listen  smiling.       How   then?   is 

there  more? 
Has    Arthur   sj)oken    aught?    or    wouM 

yourself, 
Now  weary  of  my  service  and  devoir, 
I  lenceforth  be  truer  to  your  faultless  lord  ?' 

She  broke  into  a  little  scornful  laugh  : 
'Arthur,  my  lord,   Arthur,   the  faultless 

King, 
That     passionate    perfection,    my    good 

lord- 
But  who  can  gaze  u|V)n  the  Sun  in  heaven  ? 
He  never  spake  word  of  rci)roarh  lo  me, 
He  never  had  a  glimpse  of  mine  untruth. 
He  cares  not  for  me  :   only  here  lo-day 
There  glcam'd  a  vague  suNpicion  in  hi> 

eyes : 
Some  medilling  rogue  ha.^  tampered  with 

him  -  else 
Rapt  in  this  fancy  of  his  Table  Round, 
Ami  swearing  men  to  vows  iniiM»si]»le, 
To  make  them  like  himself:   but,  friend, 

to  me 
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He 

s  all  fnull  wh 

o  halh  no  fault  at  all : 

Chose  the  grecD  pxtll  thai  ibov'l 

Fur 

who  loves  n 

c  niu-l  have  a  touch  of 

rarer  foot. 

wrth ; 

And  there  among  the  solitary  dom 

■riK 

"Wiunni-iUe 

ihecolout:  I  am  j-ours, 

Kull  often  lost  in  fancy,  lost  hU  «■ 

X...I 

ye  know,  save  by  the 

Till  as  he  traced  a  raintly-shadow'd ' 
'lliat  all  in  loops  and  linlu  amoo 

:\M<\ ;  ntvl  ihevenninvoiceshere  i  Thither  he  made,  and  blew  the  ga 

xi  !iKi:i — we  sfoin  ihcm,  but  |  horn. 

v  «^ini;.'  I  Then    came    an    old,    dunih,    m 

wrinkled  man, 
nsurr'il   Lancelot,  the  chief  of     Who  lei  him  into  lodging  and  di^i 
]^'lil»  :  And  I.ancelot  mart'ell'd  ai  the  ». 

li  ivli.ii  face,  after  my  pretext 

■.<it,  O  tjuecn,  al  Camelol,  I 
Kiiii;  «lio   honours   his  own  |  Lovainc, 

ril,  Mmiiig  to  meet  him  in  ihe  caillc  e 

And  close  behind  them  stq>l  the  lily 
Klaine,  hisdaughler:  mother  of  the 
There  was  not ;  some  light  jest  a 
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E  jfo^  yoQ  lend  me  one,  if  snch  ]roa  have, 
Bbnk,  or  at  least  with  some  device  not 
mine:* 

Then  said  the  Lord  of  Astolat,  '  liere 
is  Torre's : 
Hnrt  in  his  first  tilt  was  my  son.  Sir  Torre. 
JUd  so,  God  wot,  his  shield  is  blank 

enough. 
-ffis  ye  can  have.'    Then  added  plain  Sir 
Torre, 
'Tea,  since  I  cannot  use  it,  ye  may  have 

it.' 
'^Hoe  laugh'd  the  father  sa3ring,  '  Fie,  Sir 

Churl, 
2 b that  an  answer  for  a  noble  knight? 

ADow  him !    but  Lavaine,  my  younger 
V  here, 

f^  is  so  full  of  lustihood,  he  will  ride, 
JoDst  for  it,  and  win,  and  bring  it  in  an 
;-  hour, 

.  And  set  it  in  this  damsePs  golden  hair, 
■  To  make  her  thrice  as  wilful  as  before.' 

*Nay,  father,  nay  good  father,  shame 
me  not 
Before  this   noble   knight,'  said   young 

Lavaine, 
•For  nothing.     Surely  I  but  play'd  on 
Torre : 
h  Heseem'd  so  sullen,  vext  he  could  not  go : 
\    A  jest,  no  more  !  for,  knight,  the  maiden 
dreamt 
Tbat  some  one  put  this  diamond  in  her 

hand. 
And  that  it  was  too  slippery  to  be  held, 
Andslipt  and  fell  into  some  pool  orstream, 
^e  casde-well,  belike ;  and  then  I  said 
"Hiat ;/ 1  went  and  ;/ 1  fought  and  won  it 
(Bat  all  was  jest  and  joke  among  ourselves) 
^cn  must  she  keep  it  safelier.     All  was 

jest. 
But,  father,  ^ve  me  leave,  an  if  he  will, 
To  ride  to  Camelot  with  this  noble  knight : 
VVin  shall  I  not,  but  do  my  best  to  win  : 
Voong  as  I  am,  yet  would  I  do  my  best.' 

*So    ye    will    grace    me,*    answer'd 
Lancelot, 
Smiling  a  moment,  '  with  your  fellowship 


O'er  these  waste  downs  whereon  I  lost 

myself, 
Then  were  I  glad  of  you  as  guide  and 

friend  : 
And  you  shall  win  this  diamond, — as  I 

hear 
It  is  a  fair  large  diamond, — if  ye  may. 
And  yield  it  to  this  maiden,  if  ye  will.' 

*  A  fair  large  diamond,'  added  plain  Sir 

Torre, 

*  Such  be  for  queens,  and  not  for  simple 

maids.' 
Then  she,  who  held  her  eyes  upon  the 

ground, 
Elaine,  and  heard  her  name  so  tost  alx)ut, 
Flush'd  slightly  at  the  slight  disparagement 
Before  the  stranger  knight,  who,  looking 

at  her. 
Full  courtly,  yet  not  falsely,  thus  return 'd : 

*  If  what  is  fair  be  but  for  what  is  fair. 
And  only  queens  are  to  be  counted  so, 
Rash  were  my  judgment  then,  who  deem 

this  maid 
Might  wear  as  fair  a  jewel  as  is  on  earth, 
Not  violating  the  bond  of  like  to  like.' 

He  spoke  and  cease<l  :  the  lily  maid 

Elaine, 
Won  by  the  mellow  voice  before  shelook'd, 
Lifted  her  eyes,  and  read  his  lineaments. 
The  great  and  guilty  love  he  bare  the 

Queen, 
In  battle  with  the  love  he  bare  his  lord, 
Had  marr'd  his  face,  and  mark'd  it  ere 

his  time. 
Another  sinning  on  such  heights  with  one, 
The  flower  of  all  the  west  and   all  the 

world. 
Had  l)een  the  sleeker  for  it  :  but  in  him 
His  m<X)d  was  often  like  a  fiend,  and  rose 
And  drove  him  into  wastes  and  solitudes 
P'or  agony,  who  was  yet  a  living  soul. 
Marr'd  as  he  was,  he  scem'd  the  goodliest 

man 
That  ever  among  ladies  ate  in  hall. 
And  noblest,  when  she  lifted  up  her  eyes. 
However  marr'd,  of  more  than  twice  her 

years, 
Seam'd  with  an  ancient  swordcut  on  the 

cheek, 
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And  bruised  and  bronzed,  she  lifted  np 

her  eyes 
And  loved  him,  with  that  love  which  was 

her  doom. 

Then  the  great  knight,  the  darling  of 

the  court, 
Loved  of  the  loveliest,  into  that  rude  hall 
Stept  with  all  grace,  and  not  with  half 

disdain 
Hid  under  grace,  as  in  a  smaller  time. 
But  kindly  man  moving  among  his  kind  : 
Whom  they  with  meats  and  vintage  of 

their  best 
And  talk  and  minstrel  melody  entertained. 
And  much  they  ask'd  of  court  and  Table 

Round, 
And  ever  well  and  readily  answer*d  he  : 
&\x\    Lancelot,    when    they   glanced    at 

Guinevere, 
Suddenly  speaking  of  the  wordless  man, 
Heard  from  the   Baron  that,    ten  years 

l)cfore, 
The  heathen  caught  and  reft  him  of  his 

tongue. 
*  lie  learnt  and  wam'd  me  of  their  fierce 

design 
Against  my  house,  and  him  they  caught 

and  maim'd  ; 
But  I,  my  sons,  and  little  daughter  fled 
From  bonds  or  death,  and  dwelt  among 

the  woods 
By  the  great  river  in  a  lx)atman's  hut. 
Dull  days  were  those,  till  our  good  Arthur 

broke 
The  Pagan  yet  once  more  on  Badon  hilL  * 

'  O  there,  great  lord,  doubtless,'  Lavaine 

said,  rapt 
By  all  the  sweet  and  sudden  passion  of 

youth 
Toward  greatness  in  its  elder,  *  you  have 

fought. 
O  tell  us — for  we  live  apart — you  know 
Of  Arthur's  glorious  wars.'    And  Lancelot 

spoke 
And  answer'd  him  at  full,  as  having  been 
With  Arthur  in  the  fight  which  all  daylong 
Rang  by  the  white  mouth  of  the  violent 

Glem  ; 


And  in  the  four  loud  battles  bj  thei 
Of  Duglas  ;  that  on  Bassa ;  tbenthew^ 
That  thunder'd  in  and  oat  the  giooHf 

skirts 
Of  Celidon  the  forest ;  and  again 
By  castle  Gumion,  where  the  gkxios 

King 
Had  on  his  cuirass  worn  our  Lady*s  Hea^ 
Carved  of  one  emerald  center*d  in  a  an 
Of    silver   rays,    that    lightened   as  Ih 

breathed  ; 
And  at  Caerleon  had  he  help'd  his  }aAm 
When  the  strong  neighings  of  the  wil 

white  Horse 
Set  every  gilded  parapet  shuddexing ; 
And  up  in  Agned-Cathr^onkm  too, 
And  down  the  waste  sand-shores  of  Tml 

Treroit, 
Where  numy  a  heathen  fell ;  *  and  on  tl 

mount 
Of  Badon  I  myself  beheld  the  King 
Charge  at  the  head  of  all  his  Table  Rome 
And  all  his  legions  cr^nng  Christ  and  hino 
And  break  them  ;  and  I  saw  him,  after 

stand 
High  on  a  heap  of  slain,  from  spar  tfl 

plume 
Red  as  the  rising  sun  with  heathen  blood 
And  seeing  me,  with  a  great  voice  hccried, 
"They  are  broken,  they  are  brc^en"" 

for  the  King, 
However  mild  he  seems  at  home,  norcaia 
For   triumph   in   our   mimic  wars,  the 

jousts — 
For  if  his  own  knight  cast  him  down,  he 

laughs 
Saying,  his  knights  are  better  men  than 

he — 
Yet  in  this  heathen  war  the  fire  of  God 
Fills  him :  I  never  saw  his  like :  there  li\'cs 
No  greater  leader.* 

WhUe  he  uttcr'd  this, 
Low  to  her  own  heart  said  the  lily  maid, 
*  Save  your  great  self,  fair  lofd ;'  and 

when  he  fell 
From  talk  of  war  to  traits  of  pleasantry- 
Being  mirthful  he,  but  in  a  stately  kind- 
She  still  took  note  that  when  the  Iivin| 

smile 
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Died  from  his  lips,  across  bim  came  adoud 
or  melancholy  severe,  from  which  again, 
Vlilmiever  in  her  hovering  to  and  fro 
The  lily  maid  had  striven  to  make  him 

cheer. 
There  brake  a  sndden^beaming  tenderness 
Of  manners  and   of  nature:    and   she 

thought 
That  all  was  nature,  all,  perchance,  for  her. 
And  all  night  long  his£ice  before  her  lived, 
.\k  when  a  painter,  poring  on  a  face, 
INvinely  thro*  all  hindrance  finds  the  man 
Behind  it,  and  so  paints  him  that  his  face, 
The  shape  and  colour  of  a  mind  and  life, 
Lives  for  his  children,  ever  at  its  best 
.\ik1  fullest ;  so  the  face  before  her  lived, 
iWk-sptendid,  speaking  in  the  silence, 

fuU 
Of  noble  things,  and  held  her  from  her 

sleep. 
Till  rathe  she  rose,  half-cheated  in  the 

thought 
She  needs  mu!»t  bid  farewell  to  sweet 

Lavaine. 
Firvt  xs  in  fear,  step  after  step,  she  stole 
I^-wn  the  long  lower-stairs,  hesitating  : 
AnoD,  she  heard  Sir  Lancelot  cry  in  tiie 

court, 
'Thii  ^hiehl,  my  friend,  where  is   it?* 

and  l^vainc 
Put  inward,  as  she  came  from  out  the 

tower. 
There  to  his  proud  horse  Lancelot  turnM, 

and  smooth *d 
The  glossy  shoulder,  humming  to  himself. 
Hilf-en^-ious  of  the  flattering  hand,  she 

drew 
Nearer  and  stood.     He  look'd,  and  more 

amazed 
Than  if  Kven  men  had  set  upon  him,  saw 
The  maiden  standing  in  the  dcH^  lij^ht. 
lie  had  not  dream'd  she  was  so  lieautiful. 
fhcn  came  on  him  a  sort  of  sacrc<I  fear, 
*or  silent,  tho*  he  greeted  her,  she  strxxl 
Rape  on  his  face  as  if  it  were  a  God's. 
ivJdenly  fbsh*d  on  her  a  wild  desire, 
fhat  he  should  wear  her  favour  at  the  tilt. 
She  braved  a  riotous  heart  in  asking  for  it. 
*  Kail  lord,  whose  name  1  know  not  - 

noble  it  is,  I 


I  well  believe,  the  noblest — will  you  wear 
My  favour  at  this  tourney  ?*     *  Nay,'  said 
he, 

*  Fair  lady,  since  I  never  yet  have  worn 
Favour  of  any  lady  in  the  lists. 

Such  is  my  wont,  as  those,  who  know  me. 
know.* 

*  Yea,  so,*  she  answer*d ;  *  then  in  wearing 

mine 
Needs  must  be  lesser  likelihood,  noble 

lord, 
That  those  who  know  should  know  you.' 

And  he  turn*d 
I  Icr  counsel  up  and  down  within  his  mind. 
And  found  it  true,  and  answer 'd,  *  True, 

my  child. 
Well,  1  will  wear  it  :  fetch  it  out  to  me : 
What  is  it?'  and  she  told  him  *A  red 

sleeve 
Broider*d  with  pearls,'  and  brought  it : 

then  he  bound 
Her  token  on  his  helmet,  with  a  smile 
Saying,  *  I  never  yet  have  done  so  much 
For  any  maiden  living,*  and  the  hlood 
Sprang  to  her  face  .and  fill'd   her  with 

delight  ; 
But  left  her  all  the  paler,  when  Lavaine 
Returning    brought    the    yet  -  un blazon 'd 

shield, 
I  lis  brother's ;  which  he  gave  to  Lancelot, 
Who  |>artcd  with  his  own  to  fair  Flaine : 
'  Do  me  this  grace,  my  child,  to  have  ni) 

shield 
In  keeping  till  I  come.*     *  A  grace  to  me,* 
She  answerM,  '  twice  t<j-day.     I  am  your 

sriuire  !* 
Whereat    lavaine   said,  laughing,    *  Lily 

maid, 
For  fear  our  i>cople  call  you  lily  niaifl 
In  earnest,  let  me  bring  y<»ur  colour  l>aok  ; 
Once,   twice,  and  thrice  :   now   get   you 

hence  to  IkhI  :' 
So  kiss'd  hiT,  and  Sir  Lancelot  his  own 

haml, 
And  thus  they  mo\ctl  away  :  she  stay'd 

a  minute, 
Tlicn  made  a  sudden  step  to  the  gate, 

and  there  — 
Her  bright  hair  blown  about  the  serious 

fiu:c 

2  D 
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m.lk.l^^i.l.)l^■cl.t<.ther■skis*- 

At  Ii^i  he  E"l  hk  breath  and  Wttwct'd. 

Ilio   (jiiienny,   staoding  neoi 

'One. 

.-LivKI 

One  have  I  seen— that  other,  oar  lice( 

«liilo  s1,^«^(ch"d  Ihcirarms 

lord, 

The  dread  rendragon,  Britain's  Kir^ol 

nil  llicyOipl  bdowtheilowrs. 

kings. 

ti  ii.«ci  sho  L-linili'd,  and  look 

shid,l, 

lit;  will  be  thece— theo  were  1  strida 

t  il,  ami  »o  livoU  in  fantasy. 

blind 

That  minute.  1  might  say  that  I  had  Kcn. 

■>>■ 

So   spake    Liviioe,   and   when   ibe; 

c  li,'nj;  liacki  of  the  bashluss 

reach'd  Ihe  lists 

By  Camelot  in  the  meadow,  Id  hU  eyes 

■^ir  l-iiicilnt  knew  fhetc  liveil 

Hun  thro-  the  peopled  gaUety  which  hal 

m  Camdot.  now  for  forty  years 

Lay  like  a  rainbow  falln  opon  the  gras 

»lio  lia.l  pray'il,  laboui"<i  and 

I" mil  tliey  found  the  dear-faced  King 

)■••>. 

who  sat 

A  horin: 

1     .     - 
And  ever  lalaiuriii);  hail  scoop'd  himsell' 

In  the  white  rwh  a  ch^itiil  and  a  hall       i 

On  massive  columns,  like  a  shorecliff  cave, 
And  celk  and  ehatiiLers :  all  were  fair 
and  dry ; 


Robed  in  red  tamite,  easily  to  be  kDom 
Since  to  his  ctou-n  the  gold^a  dtagb 

And  down  his  robe  the  dragon  writhe 

And   from   lhe'carven.«,irW    liohind  hir 
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There  is  the  man.*     And  Lavaine  gaped 

up<»i  him 
As  on  a  thing  miraculoiis,  and  anon 
The  trumpets  blew  ;  and  then  did  either 

side, 
Thqr  that  assailed,  and  they  that  held  the 

lists, 
Set  lance  in  rest,  strike  spar,  suddenly 

move. 
Meet  in  the  midst,  and  there  so  furiously 
Shock,  that  a  man  far-off  might  well 

perceive. 
If  any  man  that  day  were  left  afield, 
The  hard  earth  shake,  and  a  low  thunder 

charms. 
And  Lancelot  bode  a  little,  till  he  saw 
^1ikh  were  the  weaker  ;  then  he  hurlM 

into  it 
Af^ainst  the  stronger  :  little  need  to  speak 
Of  Lancelot  in  his  glory  !     King,  duke, 

earl. 
Count,  baron — whom  he  smote,  he  over- 
threw. 

But  in  the  field  were  Lancelot's  kith 

and  kin, 
I^ge<I  with  the  Table  Round  that  held 

the  lists 
StniQ^;  men,  and  wrathfiil  that  a  stranger 

knight 
Shoolil  do  ami  almost  overdo  the  deeds 
^  I^ancelot  ;  and  one  said  to  the  other, 

•Lo! 
^VTui  b  he?     I  do  not  mean  the  force 

alone — 
The  pace  an*l  versatility  of  the  man  I 
I»  it  not  Lancelot  ?'     *  When  has  Lance- 
lot worn 
^i'OQr  of  any  lady  in  the  lists  ? 
^^  SQch  his  wont,  as  we,  that  know  him, 

know.* 
*''<Hr  then?  who  then?*  a  fury  seized 

them  all, 
^  ^7  fiunily  passion  for  the  name 
W  Lancelot,  and  a  glory  one  with  theirs. 
^^CDoch*d  their  spears  and  prick  *d  their 

steeds,  and  thus, 
^te  phuncf  driVn  backward  by  the  wind 

diey  nuKle 
^^  moving,  aU  together  down  upon  him 


Bare,  as  a  wild  wave  in  the  wide  North-sea, 
Green -glimmering  toward   the  summit, 

bears,  with  all 
Its  stormy  crests  that  smoke  against  the 

skies, 
Down  on  a  bark,  and  overbears  the  bark, 
And  him  that  helms  it,  so  they  overbore 
Sir  I^ncelot  and  his  charger,  and  a  spear 
Down-glancing  lamed  the  charger,  and  a 

spear 
Prick*d  sharply  his  own  cuirass,  and  the 

head 
Pierced  thro*  his  side,  and  there  snapt, 

and  remain 'd. 

Then  Sir  Lavaine  did  well  and  wor< 

shipfully ; 
lie  bore  a  knight  of  old  repute  to  the 

earth. 
And  brought  his  horse  to  Lancelot  where 

he  lay. 
He  up  the  side,  sweating  vrith  agony,  got, 
But  thought  to  do  while  he  might  yet 

endure. 
And  Ixiing  lustily  holpen  by  the  rest, 
His  party, — the'  it  seem'd  half-miracle 
To  those  he  fought  with, — drave  his  kith 

and  kin, 
And  all  the  Table  Round  that  held  the 

lists, 
Back  to  the  barrier  ;  then  the  trumpets 

blew 
Proclaiming  his  the  prize,  who  wore  the 

sleeve 
Of  scarlet,  and  the  jHiarls  ;  and  all  the 

knights, 
His  party,  cried  'Advance  and  take  thy 

prize 
Thediamond;'  butheanswerM,  'Di.imond 

me 
No  fiiamonds  !  for  CJckI's  love,  a  little  air  ! 
Prize  me  no  prizes,  for  my  prize  is  death  ! 
Hence  will   I,  and  I  charge  you,  follow 

mc  not.' 

He  spoke,  and  vanish'd  suddenly  from 

the  fieUl 
With  young  Lavaine  into  the  ix)plar  grove. 
There  from  his  charger  down  he  slid,  and 

sat, 
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Gasping  tc  Sii  LavaiiiL-,  '  Uia.w  the  Unce- 

■Ah  my  sweet  lord  Sir   I^ancelot,"  »«id 

l/ivaine, 
"I  ilicad  me,  if  I  cliaw  il,  you  will  die.' 
But  he,  >  I  div  already  with  it :  draw— 
Draw,' — uid   Lavainc   drew,   nA    Sir 

l.ancdot  E^^'C 
A  matvetloHs  great   ihiiek   and  ghastly 

And  half  liis  blood  burst  forth,  and  down 

he  sank 
For  the  pure  pain,  and  wholly  swoon'd 

sway. 
Then  came  the  hermit  i>ut  and  bare  him 

There  5tani:h\l  his  wound  :  and  there,  in 

dnily  li'iubt 
Whether  to  live  iir  die,  (or  nuuiy  a  week 
Hid  from  the  wide  world's  rumour  by  the 

or  popliirs  with   their  noiK  of  falling 


Andc 


shox 


t-tremulous  :i£i>en-lrees,  he  lay. 


Will  deem  this  prize  of  oius  U  ndtl] 

given  : 
His  prowess  was  too  woadronv     We  wil 

do  him 
No  cusloniaiy  honour :  since  Ibe  kiiighl 
Came  not  to  us,  of  u.^  to  claim  Ifac  priie 
Ourselves  will  send  it  ofier.  Rise  and  taki 
This  diamond,  and  deliver  it,  and  retuni 
And  bring  us  where  he  is,  and  how  b 

And  cease  not  from  your  quest  until  jr 
find.' 

So  saying,  from  ihecarven  flower  abon 
To  which  il  made  a  nstles  heart,  be  took 
And  gave,  the  diamond  :  then  iiom  whet 

At  Arlhut's  tight,  with  smiling  lace  arose 
With  smiling  face  and  ftownii^  bcait,  i 

In  the  mid  might  and  Sourish  of  his  May 
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And,  after  two  days*  tarriance  there, 
returned. 

Then  when  he  saw  the  Queen,  embrac- 
ing ask*d, 

*  I.o\-e,  arc  )rou  yet  so  sick?*      *Nay, 

lord,'  she  said. 
'And   where  is   Lancelot?'      Then  the 
Queen  amazed, 

*  Was  he  not  with  you  ?  won  he  not  your 

prize?* 

*  Nay,  but  one  like  him.'    'Why  that  like 

was  he.' 
.\n«i  when  the  King  demanded  how  she 

knew. 
Said,   *  Lord,  no  sooner  had  ye  parted 

fn*m  us. 
Than    Lancelot  tokl  me  of  a  conmion 

talk 
That  men  went  down  before  hb  spear  at 

a  touch, 
iiut  knowing  he  was  Lancelot ;  his  great 

name 
Con<]uerM  ;  and  therefore  wouKl  he  hide 

his  name 
From  all  men,  ev*n  the  King,  and  to  this 

end 
HjiI    made  the   pretext  of  a  hindering 

w«'iun<l. 
That  he  might  joust  unknown  of  all,  and 

It-am 
If  ht>  olt]  prowess  were  in  aught  decay VI ; 
An  I  addc«l.  •*Our  true  Arthur,  when  ho 

Icams, 
\\  .11  well  alluw  my  pretext,  as  for  gain 
Of  purer  glory.' 


»» » 


Then  replied  the  King  : 
■  Far  lov flier  in  our  I^incelot  had  it  l)ecn. 
In  lieu  of  idly  dallying  with  the  truth, 
T"  have  tru<te<l  me  as  he  hath  trusted 

thee. 
Surely  hi.s  King  and  most  iamiliar  friend 
Might  well  have  kept  his  secret.     True, 

indeed, 
M>icit  I  know  my  knights  fantastical, 
-v>  fine  a  fear  in  our  large  Lancelot 
Mu'it    nee<U  have  move<l   my  laughter  : 

now  remains 
But   little  cause  for  laughter:    his  own 

kin--^ 


111  news,  my  Queen,  for  all  who  love  him, 

this  I— 
HLs  kith  and  kin,  not  knowing,  set  upon 

him  ; 
So  that  he  went  sore  wounded  from  the 

field  : 
Yet  good  news  too  :  for  goodly  hopes  are 

mine 
Tha(  I^ancelot  is  no  more  a  lonely  heart 
He  wore,  against  his  wont,  upon  his  helm 
A  sleeve  of  scarlet,  broidcr'd  with  great 

pearls. 
Some  gentle  maiden's  gift.' 

*  Yea,  lord,'  she  said, 

•  Thy  hopes  are  mine,'  and  saying  that, 

she  choked, 
And  sharply  turn'd  alx)ut  to  hide  her  face, 
Past    to   her  chamber,  and    there  flung 

herself 
Down  on  the  great  King's  couch,   and 

writhed  upon  it, 
And  clench 'd  her  fingers  till  they  bit  the 

palm. 
And  shriek \1  out    *  Traitor '  to  the  un- 

hearing  wall, 
Then    rtash'd   into  wild  tears,  and   rosi; 

again. 
And  niovetl  alx)ut  her  palace,  ])ruud  and 

pale. 

Gawain  the  while  thro'  all  the  region 

roun<l 
Rode  with  his  (liamon<l,  wearied  f)f  the 

quest, 
Touch'd  at  all  points,  except  the  jxiplai 

grove. 
And  came  at  last,  tlu»'  late,  to  Astolat : 
Whom  glittering  in  (■^anudrd  anns  the 

maid 
(ilance<l  at,  and  cried,  'What  news  from 

Camelot,  Kird  ? 
What  of  the  knight  with  the  red  sleeve  «• 

*  He  won.' 

•  I  knew  it,'  she  sai<l.      *  Hut  parte<l  fron: 

the  jousts 
Hurt  in  the  side,'  Nsherent  she  caught  hei 

breath  ; 
Thro'  her   nwn   ^idc   sh«-   felt   the  sharj 

lance  go : 
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Thereon  she  smolc  her  hand  :  wdlnigh 
Anii,  while  he  ^ojeA  wonderu^ljt  at  hei. 
The  Loril  of  Aslotal  oul,  to  whom  the 


The  victor,   but  h.id   iidd'o  a   random 

To  seek   him,   uid   hnd   wearied  of  the 

seai,:h. 
To  whom  the  Loid  ofAsiolat,  '  Bide  with 

And   ri([e   no   more   al    random,    noble 

Here  was  Ihc  knight,  and  here  he  left  a 

shield  ; 
This  nill  he  send  or  come  for  :  fuither- 

Oui  son  is  with  him  ;  we  shall  hear  aaon, 
Needs  miiii  vn  henr.'     To  this  the  (SMir- 


Tu   all   the   winds  ?'      '  Nay,   by   min 

head,'  said  he, 
'  I  lose  it,  35  we  lose  the  lark  in  beaien 
O  damsel,  in  the  light  of  yoni  Mae  eja 
But  on  ye  will  it  let  mc  see  the  shield.' 
And  when  the  shield   was  brm^t,  an 

Gawain  saw 
Sir  Lancelot's  acore  Lions,  ciown'd  arh. 

gold. 
Ramp  in  the  field,  he  sEoote  his  tbi^ 

nnd  mock'd : 
'  Right  was  the   Kii^  \   oor   Lanodot 

'  And  light  was  I,'  she  answer'd  menOj 

'I. 
Who  dream'd    my    knight    the    gieste 

knight  of  all." 
'  And  if  /  dream'd,'  said  Gawain,  '  thi 

yon  love 
This  greatest  knight,  pmr  ponlon  !   k 

SiK-.ik  therefore  :  shall  I  » 
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Would  he  break  faith  with  one  I  may  not 

name? 
Most  oar  true  man  change  like  a  leaf  at 

last? 
N:iy  —  like  enow :   why  then,  far  be  it 

from  me 
To   cross  our   mighty   Lancelot   in   his 

loves ! 
And,  damsel,  for  I  deem  you  know  full 

well 
Where  your  great  knight  is  hidden,  let 

me  leave 
At y  quest  with  you  ;  the  diamond  also  : 

here ! 
For  if  you  love,  it  will  be  sweet  to  give  it ; 
hxA  if  he  love,  it  will  l)e  sweet  to  have  it 
From  your  own  hand  ;  an<}  whether  he 

love  or  not, 
A  diamond  is  a  diamond.     Fare  you  well 
A  thousand   times! — a  thousand  times 

farewell ! 
V«t,  if  he  love,  and  his  love  hold,  we 

two 
May  meet  at   court   hereafter :   there,   I 

think. 
So   ye   vkill   Icam   the  courtesies  of  the 

ct>urt. 
We  two  shall  know  each  other.* 

Then  he  gave, 
An<l  dightly  kiss*d  the  hand  to  which  he 

pave. 
The  <iiam«m4l,  and   all  wearied   of  the 

«{uest 
l^apt  on  his  horse,  and  carolling  as  he 

went 
A  true-love  ballad,  lightly  rode  away. 

Thence  to  the  court  he  post ;  there  t<jM 

the  King 
What  the  King  knew,  •  Sir  Lancelot  is 

the  knif^ht.* 
And  ad'ittl,  *  Sire,  my  liege,  xo  much  I 

learnt ; 
•'at   fiilM   to   find   him,  tho'   I  rotle  all 

round 
The  region :  Init  I  lighted  on  the  maid 
WIkkc  sleeve  he  wore  ;  she  loves  him  ; 

and  to  her, 
I  ^^etning  our  courtesy  is  the  truest  law. 


I  gave  the  diamond  :  she  will  render  it ; 
For  by  mine  head  she  knows  his  hiding- 
place.* 

The  seldom  -  frowning  King  frown*d, 
and  replied, 

*  Too  courteous  truly !  yc  shall  go  no  more 
On  quest  of  mine,  seeing  that  ye  forget 
Obedience  is  the  courtesy  due  to  kings.* 

He  spake  and  parted.    Wroth,  but  all 

in  awe. 
For  twenty  strokes  of  the  blood,  without 

a  word. 
Lingered  that  other,  staring  after  him  ; 
Then   shook   his   hair,    strode  off,    and 

buzz'd  abroad 
About  the  maid  of  Astolat,  and  her  love. 
All  cars  were  prick'd  at  once,  all  tongues 

were  loosed  : 

*  The  maid  of  Astolat  loves  Sir  Lance- 

lot, 
Sir  Lancelot  loves  the  maid  of  Astolat.* 
Some    read    the  King's    face,  some  the 

Queen's,  and  all 
I  lad  marvel  what  the  maid  might  be,  but 

most 
Prcdoom'd  her  as   unworthy.     One  old 

(lame 
Came  suddenly  on   the  Queen  with  the 

sharp  news. 
She,    that   had   heard    the    noise    of    il 

iK'foie, 
Hut    sorrowing    I^ncclot    should    have 

stcH)p'd  so  low, 
Marr'd  her  friend's  aim  with  p.ilc  tran- 
quillity. 
So  ran  the  tale  like  fire  alnnit  the  court. 
Fire  in  dry  stubble  a  nine-tlays'  wimdci 

flaretl : 
Till  cv'n  the  knights  at  kmcjuet  twice  oi 

thrice 
F(»rg()t    to  drink    to    I^ncelot    and    the 

(Jueen, 
And  plc<lf;ing  Lancelot  and  the  lily  maid 
Smiled  at  eat  h  olhcr,  whde  the  <Juecn, 

who  sat 
With  lips  severely  j)lncid,  felt  the  knot 
Climb  in  her  throat,  and  with  her  feel 

unseen 
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Cmsh'd  IhE  wild  passion  out  iguMl  the 

floor 
Beneath   the  banquet,  wheie  the  meats 

As  wonnwood,  and  she  h&led  all  wlio 
pledged. 

Bui  (ar  awaj  the  maid  in  Axlolat, 
Her  guilllcs  rival,  she  that  ener  kept 
The  one-day-seen  Sir   Lancelot   in  her 

heart. 
Crept  to  het  father,  while  he  ransed  alone. 
Sat  on  bis  knee,  stroked  bis  grajr  Isce 

'  Father,  y<ai  call  me  wilftil,  and  the  fault 
Is  youis  who  let   nie  have  my  wiU,  anil 

Sweet  father,  will  you  let  me  loEe  my 

■Nay,"  said  he,    'surely.'      'Wfatfdiirc. 

let  me  hence,' 
She  answer'd,   'and   find  oul  oitr  dear 


Right  fun  wen  I  la  tesni  Qni  biftl 

Here  whole. 
Being  oar  greatest :  ye^  and  yoa  kMt 

And  sure  1  think  this  6iiJt  is  bmc  too 

Wgh 
Poi    any    mimlfa     to    gape    iot    nw  i 

Nay,  I  mean  nothing ;  so  then,  gc!  J« 

BOQC, 

Being  so  very  wilful  you  must  go.' 

lightly,  her  suit  allcw'd,  she  slipl  vn^. 
And  while  she  made  her  trady  lot  ha 

Her  Other's  latest  word  bnmra'd  m  Iwr 

'  B«ii>g  so  very  wilful  you  must  go^' 
And  chained  itsdf  and  echo'd  in  beibcan, 
'  Ifeing  so  very  wilful  ymi  must  die.' 
Bui  she  was  happy  ettoo^  ukI  shook  k 

off. 
As  wc  shake  off  the  bee  that  boBO  at  «; 
Aail  in  her  heul  she  answei'd  it  and  sail. 
M.lbvliibimbiicktoUfer 
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cnm   far    blood,    which    dwelt    at 

CameloC ; 
1  her,  Lavaine  across  the  poplar  grove 
to  the  caves  :  there  first  she  saw  the 

casque 
Lancelot   on  the  wall :   her  scarlet 

sleeve, 
>*  carved  and  cut,  and  half  the  pearb 

away, 
am*d  from  it  still ;  and  in  her  heart 

she  laugh'd, 
aase  he  had  not  loosed  it  from  his 

helm, 
:  meant  once  more  perchance  to  tour- 

nej  in  iL 
i  when  they  gain'd  the  cell  wherein 

he  slept, 
t  battle- writhen  arms  and  mighty  hands 
f  naked  on  the  wolfskin,  and  a  dream 
dragging  down  his  enemy  made  them 

move, 
en  she  that  saw  him  lying  unsleek, 

unshorn, 
mt  as  it  were  the  skeleton  of  himself, 
er'd  a  little  tender  dolorous  cry. 
r  sound  not  wonted  in  a  place  so  still 
Ikc  the  sirk  knight,  and  while  he  rollM 

his  eyes 
Uank  from  sleep,  she  starte<l  to  him, 

«ying, 
«ir  prize  the  diamond  sent  you  by  the 

King:* 
e>-es  glijitenM  :  she  fancied  *  Is  it  for 

when  the  maid  had  told  him  all  the 
talc 
Kir^  anri  Prince,  the  diamond  sent, 

the  quest 
gn'd  to  her  not  worthy  of  it,  she  knelt 
lowly  by  the  comers  of  his  lietl, 
laid  ^h*;  diamond  in  his  open  han<]. 
face  was  near,  and  as  we  kiss  the 
child 
t  does  the  task  assign'd,  he  kissM  hi-r 

face. 
KKe  !khe  slipt  like  water  to  the  floor. 
LS*  he  vaitC  *your  ride  hath  wearied 
you. 
must  you  have.*     *  Nu  rest  for  me,' 
she  said  ; 


'  Nay,  for  near  you,  fair  lord,  I  am  at  rest.* 
What  might  she  mean  by  that  ?  his  large 

black  eyes. 
Yet  larger  thro'  his  leanness,  dwelt  upon 

her. 
Till  all  her  heart's  sad  secret  blazed  itself 
In  the  heart's  colours  on  her  simple  face; 
And  Lancelot  look'd  and  was  perplext  in 

mind. 
And  being  weak  in  body  said  no  more  ; 
But  did  not  love  the  colour ;  woman's 

love, 
Save  one,  he  not  regarded,  and  so  tum'd 
Sighing,  and  feign'd  a  sleep  until  he  slept. 

Then  rose  Elaine  and  glided  thro'  the 

fields, 
And  past  l)eneath  the  weirdly-sculptured 

gates 
Far  up  the  dim  rich  city  to  her  kin  ; 
There  IkkIc  the   night  :  but  woke  with 

dawn,  and  past 
Down  thro'  the  dim  rich  city  to  the  fields. 
Thence  to  the  cave  :  so  day  by  day  she 

past 
In  either  twilight  ghost-like  to  and  fro 
(sliding,  and  every  day  she  tended  him, 
And  likewise  many  a  night :  and  Lancelot 
Would,  tho'  he  callM  his  wound  a  little 

hurt 
Whereof  he  should  l)e  quickly  whole,  at 

times 
Brain-feverous    in   his    heat   and   agony, 

seem 
Uncourteous,    even    he :    but    the    meek 

maid 
Sweetly  forlH)re  him  ever,  l)eing  to  him 
Meeker  than  any  child  to  a  rough  nurse, 
Milder  than  any  mother  to  a  sick  chiUl, 
And  never  woman  yet,  since  man's  first 

fall, 
I)i<l  kindlier  unto  man,  but  her  deej>  love 
UplH>re  her  ;  till  the  hermit,  skillM  in  all 
The  simples  an<l  the  science  of  that  time, 
Told  him  that  her  fine  care  had  saved  his 

life. 
And  the  sick  man  forgot  her  simple  blush. 
Would  call  her  friend  an<l  sister,  sweet 

Elaine, 
Would  listen  for  her  coming  and  regret 


Ofm 


best, 
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a  nhen  Ihe^love  ibeii 


Closest  and  swcclctt,  rind  had  died  tbe 

dealh 
In  nn;  knightly  fnihton  for  her  sike. 
And  perailvcnturc  hid  he  seen  ber  fiisl 
She  might  have  made  this  and  that  olhei 

Another  world  for  the  sick  man;  but  now 
The  shackles  of  an  old  love  strailcn'd 


Fur  when  the  blcNid  ran  lustier  in  him 


Went 

half  the 

night  nqraurac. 

M^9 

And 

mwlori^t  sheliira'd,»w) 

»«■•* 

left. 

And  fcmnd  no 

ei.se  intmning  or 

n«« 

And 

•Him 

■X   death.'   iJie    n 

»ii(H 

•death 

or  him,' 

J^ain 

and  like 

abtulhen, 'Ilimo 

4eMk. 

But  (Then  Si(  Lncclofi  desdl;y 

To  Astolat  returning  rode  Ihe  threa 
There  morn  by  mora,  amying  bci  sM 

self 
In  that  wheicin  she  deem'd  she  \aX\ 

her  best, 
She  came  heforc  Sir  L&ncclol,  for  ih 

Ihot^ht 
'  ir  I  be  loved,  these  are  mj  feSil  nbe 
I  f  not,  the  victim^  flowers  betoic  he  i^ 
And  Lancelot  ever  prcsl  upon  thenuid 
Thai  she  should  ask  some  goodlj  gift  < 


Fm  her  own  self  or  hers  ;  'and  d 
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\  sster,*  answer'd  Lancelot,  <  what  is 

this?* 
I  ianooentlj  extending  her  white  arms, 
«r  lo>ve,'  she  said,  *  your  love — to  be 

your  wife.' 
t  Lancelot  answer*d,  *  Had  I  chosen 

to  wed, 
id  been  wedded  earlier,  sweet  Elaine  : 
now  there  never  will  be  wife  of  mine.* 
\  no,*  she  cried,  *I  care  not  to  be 

wife, 
to  be  with  you  still,  to  see  your  face, 
serve  yon,  and  to  follow  you  thro*  the 

world.* 
1  Lancelot  answer*d,  *  Nay,  the  world, 

the  world, 
ear  and  eye,  with  such  a  stupid  heart 
interpiet  car  and  eye,  and  such  a 

tongue 
biare  its  own  interpretation — nay, 
1  ill  then  should  I  quit  your  brother's 

kyve, 
i  your  good  father's  kindness.*     And 

she  said, 
m  to  be  ^-ithyou,  not  to  sec  your  face — 
»  for  roc  then,  my  good  days  are  done.* 
ly,  noble  mai<i,'  he  answer'd,    *  ten 

tiroes  nay  I 
ft  is  not  love  :  but  love's  first  flash  in 

youth, 
vt  common  :  yea,  I  know  it  of  mine 

own  self: 
I  you  yourself  will  smile  at  your  own 

self 
eafter,  when  you  yield  your  flower  of 

life 
one  more  fitly  yours,  not  thrice  your 

age: 
1  then  will  I,  for  true  you  arc  and 

sweet 
no'l  mine  old  Itelicf  in  womanhoo<1, 
re  specially  should  your  good  knight 

lie  poor, 
low  yo!i  with  broad  land  and  territory 
n  to  the  h.alf  my  realm  beyond  the 

seas 

that  woulil  make  you  happy  :  further* 

more, 
n  to  the  death,  as  tho*  ye  were  my 

blood. 


In  all  your  quarrels  will  I  be  your  knight. 
This  will  I  do,  dear  damsel,  for  your  sake. 
And  more  than  this  I  cannot.  * 

While  he  spoke 
She    neither    blush'd    nor    shook,    but 

deathly -pale 
Stood  grasping  what  was  nearest,  then 

replied  : 
'  Of  all  this  will  I  nothing  ;*  and  so  fell, 
And  thus  they  bore  her  swooning  to  her 

tower. 

Then  spake,  to  whom  thro'  those  black 

walls  of  yew 
Their  talk  had  pierced,  her  father  :  '  Ay, 

a  flash, 
1  fear  me,  that  will  strike  my  blossom  dead. 
Too  courteous  are  ye,  fair  Lord  Lancelot. 
I  pray  you,  use  some  rough  discourtesy 
To  blunt  or  break  her  passion.' 

I^ncelot  said, 
*  That  were  against   me  :  what  I  can  I 

will  ;' 
/Vnd  there  that  day  remain'd,  and  toward 

even 
Sent  for  his  shield  :  full  meekly  rose  the 

maid, 
Stript  oflf  the  case,  and  gave  the  naked 

shield  ; 
Then,  when  she  heard  his  horse  ujxjn  the 

stones. 
Unclasping  flung  the  casement  back,  and 

Ux>kM 
Down  on  his  helm,  from  which  her  sleeve 

had  gone. 
And   Umcelot   knew  the  little  clinking 

sound  ; 
And  she  by  tact  of  love  was  well  aware 
That  Lancelot  knew  that  she  was  looking 

at  him. 
And  yet  he  glanced  not  up,  nor  wavetl 

his  hand, 
Nor  bad  farewell,  but  sadly  rcxle  away. 
This  was  the  one  discourtesy  that  he  used. 

So  in  her  tower  alone  the  maiden  sat  : 
I  lis  very  shield  was  gone  ;  only  the  case, 
ller  own  p<K»r  work,  her  empty  laliour, 
left. 
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But  still  shf  heard  tum,  sUII  hia  pictnic 

form'd 
And  grew  belwcen  bcr  and  the  pictnied 

wall. 
Then  come  her  father,  saying  in  low  tones, 
'  Have    comfort,'    whom     she    greeted 

qoielly. 
Then  came  het  brethren  saying,  '  Peace 

Sweet  sister,'  whom  she  answer'd  with  all 


ApproKhing  thro'  the  dajkness,  call'd; 

the  owls 
Wailing  ha>]  power  upon  her,  and  she 


And  in  those  days  she  made  a  little 


l)%h  with  the  lost  Unemledl 

aod  this. 
All  in  a  fiery  dawning  wild  will 
That  shook  bcr  tower,  the  brolhi 

and  thought 
With  shuddering,  'HaiktbeH 

the  bouse 
That  ever  shrieks  bdixc  >  dt 

call'd 
The  father,  and  all  three  in  ban 
Ran  to  her,  and  lo !  the  blood 

of  dawn 
Fhued  OD  her  fac^  she  sbnU 

As  when  we  dwell  npoa  a 

Repealing,  tilt  the  word  we  km 
Becomes  ■  wonder,  and  we  knot 
So  dwelt   the   father    on  her 

thought 
■  \i  this  Elaine  V  till  back  the  □ 
Then  gave  a  languid  hand  lo 

by. 
Spc.nting  a  still  good-n 
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.'  will  I  enter  in  among  them  all, 
Ao  man  there  will  dare  to  mock  at 

me; 
kft  the  fine  Gawain  will  wonder  at 


there  the  great  Sir  Lancelot  muse 
at  roe ; 
ain,  who  bad  a  thousand  fisu'ewells  to 

me, 
celoC«  who  coldly  went,  nor  bad  me 

one : 
I  there  the  King  will  know  me  and 

my  love, 
A  there  the  Queen  herself  will  pity  me, 
id  all  the  gentle  court  will  welcome  me, 
id  after  my  long  voyage  I  shall  rest  I* 

•Peace,'  said  her  liaher,  '  O  my  child, 

]re  seem 
Jflit-headed,  for  what  force  is  yours  to 

go 
So  £tf,  being  sick  ?  and  wherefore  would 

ye  look 
Ob  this  proud  fellow  again,  who  scorns 

OS  all?* 

Then  the  rough  Torre  began  to  heave 

and  move. 
And  Itln^tcr  into  stormy  solis  and  say, 
*I  Dc\er   Iovc<i   him:    an   I   meet  with 

him, 
I  caie  not  howsoever  great  he  Iw, 
Then  will  I  Mrike  at  him  and  strike  him 

down. 
Give  me  good  fortune,  I  will  strike  him 

dead, 
F'jc  this  discomfort   he   hath  done  the 

house.* 

To  whom  the  gentle  sister  made  reply, 
'  Fret  not  3rourself,  dear  brother,  nor  l)C 

wrrxh. 
Seeing  it  is  no  more  Sir  I^ancelot*s  fault 
%'o(  to  love  me,  than  it  is  mine  to  love 
liun  of  all  men  who  seems  to  me  the 

highest.* 

*  Highest  ?*  the  father  answered,  echoing 
•  highest  ?' 
lie  iBcant  to  break  the  passion  in  her) 
•nay. 


Daughter,  1  know  not  what  you  call  the 

highest ; 
But  this  I  know,  for  all  the  people  know  it. 
He  loves  the  Queen,  and  in  an  open  shame : 
And  she  returns  his  love  in  open  shame ; 
If  this  be  high,  what  is  it  to  be  low  ?* 

Then  spake  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat : 

*  Sweet  father,  all  too  faint  and  sick  am  I 
For  anger :  these  arc  slanders :  never  yet 
Was  noble  man  but  made  ignoble  talk. 

I  le  makes  no  friend  who  never  made  a  foe. 
But  now  it  is  my  glory  to  have  loved 
One  peerless,   without  stain  :   so  let  mc 

pass. 
My  father,  howsoever  I  seem  to  you, 
Not  all  unliappy,  having  loved  GikI's  best 
And  greatest,  tho'  my  love  had  no  return  : 
Yet,  seeing  you  desire  your  child  to  live, 
Thanks,  but  you  work  against  your  own 

desire ; 
For  if  I  could  believe  the  things  you  say 
I  should  but  die  the  sooner ;  wherefore 

cease, 
Sweet  father,  and  bid  call  the  ghostly  mac 
Hither,  and  let  mc  shrive  mc  clean,  and 

die.* 

So  when  the  ghostly  man  h.nl  come  and 

gone, 

She  with  a  face,  bright  as  for  sin  forgiven, 

IWsought  I^vainc  lo  write  as  she  devi.sed 

A  letter,  wonl  for  word  ;  and  wlien  he 

ask'd 

*  Is  it  for  Iwincelot,  is  it  Air  my  <lcar  lord? 
Then  will  I  !)car  it  j^ladly  ;'  she  rcplietl, 

*  For  Kmcclot  an<l  the  Queen  and  all  the 

world, 
But  I  myself  must  l)ear  it. '    Then  lie  h  rote 
The  letter  she  dcvise<l ;  which  lH:ing  writ 
And  folded,  *  O  sweet  father,  tender  and 

true. 
Deny  me  not,'  she  sai<l      '  ye  never  yet 
Denietl  my  fancies — tliis,  however  strange, 
My  latest  :  lay  the  letter  in  my  han<l 
A  little  ere  I  die,  an<i  close  the  hand 
rp<m  it ;  I  shall  guard  it  even  in  death. 
And  when  the  heat  is  gone  from  out  my 

heart. 
Then  take  the  little  bed  on  which  I  died 
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I'l  I  I-anCclo;'s  iove,  and  deck  11  like  the 

y-\  rirhTiL-.-i,  ant  ine  al.w  like  the  Queen 
In  :X.  I  liave  ..f  iLch,  and  lay  me  on  il. 
All'':  I.-:  t^L-ro  :i:  {•leiiarol  a  chartol-tiier 
T>  :;kt-  i-,K  )■■  the  river,  anil  a  lar^ 
lk>  r^-.;  iv  ..r.  :hv  river,  elolhci  in  lilack. 
I  s-  ':-■  '•■^••i  M  Clin,  to  meet  the  Quetn. 
Th^re  ^'.;^l.iy  I  i-hoil  speak  for  mioe  own 

An  \  n' 'ne  ■  f  )■■  >u  can  fpcak  for  me  so  well. 
Ai'iii  intiilini:  kl  uut  dumb  old  man  alone 
Go  with  me,  he  can  itecr  and  row,  and  he 
Will  guifle   me   to   that   pakice,  to  the 

She   ceased  :     bei   faiher   promised  : 

She  grew  »]  cheerful  that  thef  deem'd  het 


Oai'd  bf  (he  damfa^  went  iqmu 
ihe  flood— 
I  In  her  right  hand  the  lilf,  in  ba 
j  The  letter — all  her  Ix^t  hair  ai 

'  And  all  the  eorcrlid  »-as  cloth  of 
'  [Imwi]  to  her  waist,  and  the  be 

'  All  bat  her  face,  and  that  deai-i 
I  lace 

I  Was  Ii>i-ely,  for  ^he  did  nc*  seem : 
But  fast  aietp,  ar.d  lay  as  '.he'  she 

That  daj  Sir  Loacclol  at  the 

Audience  of  Guinerere,  lo  giic  a: 
The  price  of  half  a  realm,  his  ox 
llard-won  and  haidlj  won  wiih  Isi 

blow. 
With  deaths  of  others,  and  aln 

The  mne-yc3rs-(oDgbt-fot  diamon 

he  saw 
One  of  ber  bouse,  and  tent  biro 
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tovnier  than  her  cygnet*s :  these  are 

words: 
m  beauty  is  3rour  beauty,  and  I  sin 
ipeaking,  yet  O  grant  my  worship  of  it 
fds,  as  we  grant  grief  tears.     Such  sin 

in  words 
chance,  we  both  can  pardon  :  but,  my 

Queen, 
ear  of  rumours  flying  thro*  your  court. 
r  bond,  as  not  the  bond  of  man  and 

wife, 
nkl  have  in  it  an  absoluter  trust 
make  up  that  defect :  let  rumours  be : 
KD  did  not  rumours  fly?  these,  as  I 

trust 
It  yoB  trust  me  in  your  own  nobleness, 
■y  not  well  believe  that  you  believe.' 

Kliile  thus  he  spoke,  half  tum*d  away, 

the  Queen 
\t  from  the  vast  oriel -embowering  vine 
i  after  leaf,  and  tore,  and  cast  them 

off, 
all  the  (>Iace  whereon  she  stood  was 

green  ; 
n,  «  hen  he  ceased,  in  one  cold  passive 

hand 
eived  at  once  and  laid  aside  the  gems 
le  on  a  table  near  her,  and  replied  : 

It  ouy  lie,  I  am  quicker  of  belief 
n  vou  lielieve  mc,   I^ancclot  of  the 

I-ake. 
buml  is  not  the  liond  of  man  and  wife. 
I  goiirl  is  in  it,  whatsoever  of  ill, 
ui  be  broken  easier.      I  for  you 
(  many  a  year  have  done  despite  and 

wrong 
r«ic  whom  e%'er  in  my  heart  of  hearts 
id   acknowlc<lgc  nobler.     What  arc 

these  ? 
iKMxls  for  me  !  they  had  l>cen  thrice 

their  worth 
ig  your  gift,  ha<l  you  not  lost  your 


loyal  hearts  the  value  of  all  gifls 
X  vary  as  the  giver's.     Not  for  mc  I 
her  !  for  your  new  fancy.     Only  this 
It   mc,  I  pray  you  :  have  your  joys 
apart. 


I  doubt  not  that  however  changed,  you 

keep 
So  much  of  what  is  graceful :  and  myself 
Would  shun  to  break  those  bounds  of 

courtesy 
In  which  as  Arthur's  Queen  I  move  and 

rule  : 
So  cannot  speak  my  mind.     An  end  to 

this! 
A  strange  one !  yet  I  take  it  with  Amen. 
So  pray  you,  add  my  diamonds  to  her 

pearls; 
Deck  her  with  these  ;  tell  her,  she  shines 

me  down  : 
An   armlet   for   an   arm   to   which    the 

Queen's 
Is  haggard,  or  a  necklace  for  a  neck 
O  as  much  fairer — as  a  faith  once  fair 
Was  richer  than  these  diamonds — hers 

not  mine — 
Nay,  by  the  mother  of  our  Lord  himself, 
Or  hers  or  mine,  mine  now  to  work  my 

will- 
She  shall  not  have  them.' 

Saying  which  she  seized, 
And,  thro'  the  casement  standing  wide 

for  heat, 
Flung  them,  and  down  they  flash'd,  and 

smote  the  stream. 
Then  from  the  smitten  surface  flash'd,  as 

it  were, 
Diamonds  to  meet  them,  and  they  post 

away. 
Then  wliile  Sir  Lancelot  leant,  in  half 

dis<lain 
At  love,  life,  all  things,  on  the  window 

leilge. 
Close    un<lcmeath    his    eyes,    and    right 

across 
Where  these  hatl  fallen,  slowly  past  the 

Kirgc 
Whereon  the  lily  mai<l  of  Astolat 
Kiy  smiling,  like  a  star  in  blackest  night. 

But  the  wild  Queen,  who  saw  not,  burst 

away 
To  weep  and  wail   in  secret  ;    and  the 

barge. 
On  to  the  palace-doorway  sliding,  paused. 
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There   iBo   sluod   nrmii,  and    kepi  Ibc 

AU  up  the  marlile  siaii,  tier  over  lier, 
\iete  mi'lcil  iiiaulh^  thai  gaped,  and  e)'es 

lh.ll  ask VI 
'  What  ii  il  ?■  bat  thai  oarsman's  h^gard 


Jn   some  cliff- side,   appall'd  Iheoi,  and 

'lie  i-  tnchan  led,  ran  not  speak— and  she, 
Lorik  li.iw  -In;  .slci:[i.-, —  the  Fairy  Queen, 


Or  come  Lo  take  the  King  lo  Fairfland  ? 
For  some  do  hol<i  our  Arthur  cannol  die. 
But  lliat  he  passes  iiilu  Fairyland.' 

While  thus  Ihey  InbUed  of  the  King, 
the  King 
t_.iinc  gjrl  with  kniglils  :  then  tum'd  the 


And  to  ail  other  ladies,  I  Dwke  DaUL 
Pray  for  my  soui,  and  yield  me  tnniL 
Pray  for  my  SDui  thoo  too,  Sii  Luxdri 
As  thoa  an  a  kni^I  pecrieu. ' 

Thns  be  tai 
And  ever  in  the  reading,  lords  and  dia 
Wept,  looking  often  ftvm  hii  itct  ■) 

To  hers  which  lay  so  silent,  and  U  tini 
So  louch'd  weie  they,  half-thinkiis  11 

Who  had  devised  the  letter,  moned  ■(« 

Then  freely  spoke  Sir  Lancelot  to  ih 
atl: 
'  My  lord  liege  Aithut,  and  all  j«  (1 

Know  thai  for  this  most  gentle  maide 

Right  heavy  am  I ;  for  good  il>e  was  a 

Tint  Im'ed  me  with  a  love  beyood  all  k 
In  women,  whum^oerci  1  have  knmn 
Vel  to  be  loved  makes  not  to 
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idding, 

'  Qaeen,  slie  would  not  be  content 
:  that  I  wedded  her,  which  could  not 

be. 
Q  might  she  follow  me  thro*  the  world, 

she  aslcM  ; 
Mild  not  be.    I  told  her  that  her  love 
;  bat  the  flash  of  youth,  would  darken 

down 
rne  hereafter  in  a  stiller  flame 
"ard  one  more  worthy  of  her — then 

would  I, 
e  specially  were  he,  she  wedded,  poor, 
ite  them  with  large  land  and  territory 
oizie  own  realm  be]rond  the  narrow 

seas, 
fceep  them  in  all  joyance :  more  than 

this 
cdd  not ;  this  she  would  not,  and  she 

died.' 

le  lausinj;,  Arthur  answered,  '  O  my 

knight, 
ill  be  to  thy  worship,  as  my  knight, 
i  mine,  as  head  of  all  our  Table  Round, 
Kc  th:it  she  be  burial  worshipfully.' 

D  toward  that  shrine  which  then  in 

all  the  realm 
.  richest,  Arthur  leading,  slowly  went 
niarshaUM    Order   of   their    Table 

Round, 
Lancelot  sad  beyond  his  wont,  to  see 
maiden  buncd,  not  as  one  unknown, 
meanly,  but  with  gorgeous  ol>scquies, 
ma.ss  and  rolling  music,  like  a  queen, 
when  the  knights  had  laid  her  comely 

head 
in  the  dust  of  half-forgotten  kings, 
3  Arthur  spake  among  them,   *  Let 

her  triinb 
'«>s*iy,  and  her  image  thereupon, 
let  the  shield  of  Lancelot  at  her  feet 
anen,  and  her  lily  in  her  hand, 
let  the  ^tory  of  her  dolorous  voyage 
all  true  hearts  be  blazon'd  on  her  tomb 
cttcr<  gr»Id  and  azure  I '  which  was 

wrought 
reafter ;  bat  when  now  the  lords  and 


And  people,  firom  the  high  door  stream- 
ing, brake 
Disorderly,  as  homeward  each,  the  Queen, 
Who  mark'd  Sir  Lancelot  where  he  moved 

apart, 
Drew    near,     and    sigh'd    in    passing, 

*  Lancelot, 
Forgive  me ;  mine  was  jealousy  in  love.* 
I  Ic  answered  with  his  eyes  upon  the  ground, 
*  That  is  love's  curse ;  pass  on,  my  Queen, 

forgiven.* 
But  Arthur,  who  beheld  his  cloudy  brows, 
Approach'd  him,  and  with  full  affection 
said, 

*  I^ncelot,  my  Lancelot,  thou  in  whom 

I  have 
Most  joy  and  most  affiance,  for  I  know 
What  thou  hast  been  in  battle  by  my  side, 
And  many  a  time  have  watch*d  thee  at 

the  tilt 
Strike  down  the  lusty  and  long  practised 

knight. 
And  let  the  younger  and  unskilled  go  by 
To  win  his  honour  and  to  make  his  name. 
And  lovetl  thy  courtesies  and  thee,  a  man 
Made  to  be  lovctl ;  but  now  I  would  to 

(jO<1, 

Seeing  the  homclc<vS  trouble  in  thine  eyes. 
Thou  couldst    have   loved  this  maiden, 

shaped,  it  seems, 
By  (j<k1  for  thee  alone,  and  from  her  face. 
If  one  may  judge  the  living  by  the  dead. 
Delicately  pure  ami  marvellously  fair. 
Who  might   have  brought   thee,   now  a 

lonely  man 
Wifelcsb  au<l  heirless,  noble  issue,  sons 
Bom  to  the  glory  of  thy  name  and  fame, 
My  knight,  the  great  Sir  Lancelot  of  the 

Like.' 

Then  answer'd  Lancelot,  *  Fair  she  was, 

my  King, 
Pure,  as  you  ever  wish  your  knights  to  be. 
To  doubt  her  fairness  were  to  want  an  eye. 
To  doubt  her  purencss  were  to  want  a 

heart — 
Vea,  to  be  loved,  if  what  is  worthy  love 
Could  bind  him,  but  free  love  will  not  be 

bound.* 

3  B 
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ovc,  sotound,  VCIC  5«CEt,'sud 

e  King. 

;  be  free  ;  free  love  is  for  the 

our  dull  side  of 


best: 


Am),  aflei   htai 

dealh, 

What  should  be  best,  if  not  so  pnre  a  lore 
Clolhed  in  so  pure  a  loveliness?  yet  thee 
Sbe  Hiird  to  bind,  iho'  being,  as  I  think, 
Unbound  as  yel,  ami  gentle,  as  I  know," 


And    Ijincclot  a 


:r'd  nothing,  bat 

And  at  the  inrunning  of  a  little  brook 
Sal  by  the  river  in  n  cove,  and  walch'd 
The  high  retd  wave,  and  lifted  up  his  eyes 
And   saw  the   liarge   ihal   brought   her 
moling  down, 


Far-oB",  a  bli 


the  ! 


Lon-  in  himself,  '  Ah  simple  heart  and 


For  what  am  t?  what  |»ofiti  memjTBn 
Of  greatest  knight  ?    I  fbo^  Ibc  it,  B 

Pleasure  to  have  il,  none;  Iot<ueit,[w 

Now  grown  a  part  of  me;  boEwtxtBti 

it? 
To  make  men  worse  by  making  i^a 

Or  sin  seem  less,  (he  sinner  stTmioggittt 
Alas  for  Arthur's  greatest  knight,  a  DU 
Not  aAer  Arthur's  heart !  I  needs  ma 

These  bonds  that  so  deEuiK  me ;  M 

without 
She  wills  il:  would  I.  ifshewin'<]it?Bq 
Who  knows  ?  but  if  I  wodd  not,  tl« 

may  God, 
1  pray  him,  send  a  sodden  Angel  do** 
To  seiie  me  by  the  hair  and  bear  me  fal 
And   fling  me   deep   in    thai   iac^tM 
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ath  a  world-old  yew-tre«,  darkening 

half 
cloisters^  on  a  gustful  April  mom 
t  pufiTd  the  swajring  branches  into 

smoke 
Te  them,  ere  the  summer  when  he 

died, 
monk    Ambrosias  questioned    Per- 

civale : 

0  brother,  I  have  seen  this  yew-tree 

smoke, 
tng  after  spring,  for  half  a  hundred 

jrears: 
never  have  I  known  the  world  with- 
out, 
t  ever  stray'd  beyond  the  pale:  but 

thee, 
«  first  thou  earnest — such  a  courtesy 
kke  thro*  the  limbs  and  in  the  voice — 

I  knew 
r  one  of  those  who  eat  in  Arthur's  hall ; 
'g«>«l  ye  are  an<l  Itad,  and  like  to  coins, 
nc  inic,  54>mc  light,  but  everyone  of  you 
m|"M  with  the  image  of  the  King;  and 

now 
\  me,  what  drove  thee  from  the  Tabic 

Round, 
iiroiher?  was  it  earthly  passion  crost?' 

Nay,'  said  the  knight  ;  *  for  no  such 

passion  mine, 
the  sweet  visitm  of  the  Holy  Grail 
ve  me  from  all  vainglories,  rivalries, 

1  earthly  heats  that  spring^nd  sparkle 

out 
Tng  u-i  in   the  jousts,  while  women 

watch 
ci  minN.  who   falls;    and  waste  the 

spiritual  strength 
bin  us  better  offer 'd  up  to  Heaven.' 

o    whom    the    monk:    'The    Holy 

Orail  ! — I  trust 
are  green  in  Heaven's  eyes  ;  but  here 

too  much 
moulder — as   to   things  without    I 

mean — 
one  of  your  own  knights,  a  guest  of 

oorft, 
i  w  of  this  in  oar  rdcctory, 


But  spake  with  such  a  sadness  and  so  low 
We  heard  not  half  of  what  he  said.    What 

is  it? 
The  phantom  of  a  cup  that  comes  and 

goes?* 

*  Nay,  monk !  what  phantom  ?'answer'd 

Percivale. 
*  The  cup,  the  cup  itself,  from  which  our 

Lord 
Drank  at  the  last  sad  supper  with  his 

own. 
This,  from  the  blessed  land  of  Aromat — 
After  the  day  of  darkness,  when  the  dead 
Went  wandering  o'er  Moriah — the  good 

saint 
Arimathcean  Joseph,  journeying  brought 
To  Glastonbury,  where  the  winter  thorn 
Blossoms  at  Christmas,  mindful  of  our 

Lord. 
And  there  awhile  it  bode  ;  and  if  a  man 
Could  touch  or  sec  it,  he  was  hcal'd  at 

once, 
Hy  faith,  of  all  his  ills.     But  then  the  times 
Grew  to  such  evil  that  the  holy  cup 
Was  caught  away  to  Heaven,  and  dis- 

appear'd.' 

To  whom  the  m<^nk  :   *  From  our  old 

lxx)ks  I  know 
That  Joseph  came  of  old  to  Glastonbur>', 
An<l  there  the  heathen  Prince,  Arviragus, 
(lave  him  an  i>.lc  of  marsh  whereon  to 

build  ; 
And  there  he  built  with  wattles  from  the 

mar-»h 
A  little  lonely  church  in  days  of  yore, 
I'\>r  so  they  say,  these  lKX)ks  of  ours,  Imt 

seem 
Mute  of  thi>  miracle,  far  as  I  have  read. 
But  who  first  saw  the  holy  thing  to-day?' 

'A    woman,'   answer'd    Percivale,    *a 

nun, 
And  one  no  further  off  in  Mood  from  me 
Than  sister  ;  and  if  ever  holy  maid 
With  knees  of  adoration  wore  the  stone, 
A  holy  maid  ;  tho'  never  maiden  glow'd, 
But  that  was  in  her  earlier  maidenhood, 
With   such  a   fervent    flame   of  human 

love, 
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^Vhich  being  rudely  blunted,  glnaced  uid 


Nun  as  shu  was,  [he  scandal  of  ihe  Court, 
Sin  i^ainst  Arthur  and  the  Table  Round, 
And  the  &!r.ini;e  sound  of  an  adulterous 


'  And  he  I<>  whom  shE  told  her  sins,  ur 
what 
Her  nil  but  uller  whiteness  held  for  sin, 
A  man  wcllnlgh  a  hundred  winters  old, 
.Spake  often  with  her  of  the  Holy  Grail, 
A  IcEtnii  hanilcd  down  Ihro'  live  or  sii, 
Auil  each  iif  these  a  hundred  winters  old, 
From  ciui  Lord's  time-      Aitdwhoi  King 

Aitliur  made 
Hii  Tiilile  Kound,  and  all  men's  hearts 

lely  he  liai!  ihougli 


"  Swecl  brother,  1  hare  Men  d 
For,  waked  at  dead  of  night,  I 

As  of  a  silver  horn  from  o'er  the 

Blown,  and  I  Ihoughl,  '  It  is  Dot 

To  hunt  by  moonlight ; '  and  lb 

As  from  a  distance  Itcyond  distal 
Coming  upon  me — O  neirr  harp  i 
Nor  aught  we  blow  with  brenlh, 

with  hand. 
Was  like  that  music  as  it  came  ; 
Stream'd  thro'  my  cell  a  cold  ai 

And  down  the  long  beam  stole  I 

Grail, 
Rose-red  with  beatingi  in  il,  M  i 
Till  nil  Ihe  while  walls  of  my  < 

With  rosy  colonrs  leaping  oa  the 
And  then  the  music  faded,  and  I 
I'ast,  and  the  beam  decay'd,  and 
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youth,   was  ever  made  a 

;  and  this  Galahad,  when 

ird 

sion,  fiU'd  me  with  amaze  ; 

ame  so  like  her  own,  they 

I 

isclf  her  brother  more  than  1. 

brother  none  had  he ;  but 

son  of  Lancelot,  and  some 

enchantment — chatterers 

passage  piping  up  and  down, 
'  flies — we  know  not  whence 
omc  ; 
Nras    Lancelot    wanderingly 


he  wan  sweet  maiden,  shore 

icr  forehead  all  that  wcaltli 

r 

a  silken  mat-work  for  her 

Is  she  ))Iaited  broad  and  long 

'd-l)c*lt,  and  wove  with  silver 

I 

in  the  !)cU  a  strange  device, 

lil  within  a  silver  l)eani ; 

e    brij;ht    U)y- knight,    and 

it  on  him, 

knight,  my  love,  my  knight 

ven, 

ove,  wh^jse  love  Is  one  with 

und  thee,  maiden,  bind  my 

thou  shalt  sec  what   I  have 

Kro*  all,  till  one  will  crown 

.ing 

piritual  city : "    anrl   as  she 

deathless  passion  in  her  eyes 

id  made  fiim  hers,  and  laid 

ind 

be  believed  in  her  Iwlief. 


'  Then   came  a  year  of  miracle :   O 

brother. 
In  our  great  hall  there  stood  a  vacant 

chair, 
Fashion'd  by  Merlin  ere  he  past  away. 
And  carven  with  strange  figures  ;  and  in 

and  out 
The  figures,  like  a  serpent,  ran  a  scroll 
Of  letters  in  a  tongue  no  man  could  read. 
And  Merlin  caird  it  **The  Si^e  peril< 


ous. 


n 


Perilous  for  good  and  ill ;  **  for  there,*' 

he  said, 
**  No  man  could  sit  but  he  should  lose 

himself:" 
And  once  by  misadvertence  Merlin  sat 
In  his  own  chair,  and  so  was  lost ;  but  he, 
Galahad,  when  he  heard  of  Merlin^s  doom. 
Cried,  **If  I  lose  myself,  I  save  myself  1" 

*  Then  on  a  summer  night  it  came  to 

pass. 
While  the  great  banquet  lay  along  the 

hall, 
That  Galahad  would  sit  down  in  Merlin's 

chair. 

*  And  all  at  once,  as  there  we  sal,  we 

heard 
A  cracking  and  a  riving  of  the  roofs. 
And  rending,  and  a  blast,  and  overhead 
Thunder,  and  in  the  thunder  was  a  cry. 
And  in  the  blast  there  smote  along  the  hall 
A  beam  of  light  seven  times  more  clear 

than  day : 
And  down  the  lv)ng  lx.*am  stole  the  Holy 

(irail 
All  over  cover'd  with  a  luminous  cloud. 
And  none  might  see  who  bare  it,  and  it 

post. 
Hut  every  knight  beheld  his  fellow*s  flice 
As  in  a  glory,  ami  all  the  knights  arose, 
And  staring  each  at  other  like  dumb  men 
St(x><l,  till   I  fountl  a  voice  and  sware  a 

vow. 

*  I  sware  a  vow  before  them  all,  that  I, 
iJecause  I  had  not  seen  the  (irail,  wouhl 

ride 
A  twelvemonth  and  a  day  in  quest  of  it. 
Until  I  found  and  saw  it,  as  the  nun 


4» 
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My  sislet  mvi  ii ;  aud  Galahad  swzie  llie 

And  good  Sir  Bots  oiu  LanceloC'i  auuin. 

And  Lancelot  swaic,  and  nuof  ninong 

ihe  knigbls. 
And  Gawnin  sware,  and  londei  than  Lbe 

Then  spake  [he  monk  Ambrosus,  ask- 
ing him, 
'What  said  ihE  King?    Md  Arthur  lake 
the  vow  ?' 

'  Nay,  for  my  lord,*  said  Percimlc, 
'the  King. 
Was  not  in  hall :  lot  eorlT  that  sunc  day, 
Scaped  thro'  a  cavern  from  a  baiutii  hold. 
An  outraged  maiden  sprang  into  the  hull 
Crying  on  help  :  for  all  her  shining  hair 
Was  smenr'd  with  earth,  and  uthei  milk; 

Rcd-tcnt  with  hooks  of  Iirunhle,  and  nil 

Torn  as  a  sail  that  Icavi^  the  rop«  is  lorn 


By  grove,  and  g 

Climbs  to  Ihi:  mighty  h^  that  ila 

huilt, 
Aad  four  great  loaes  of  toilpMR^ ' 

With  many  a  mystic  ^mtxd,  gird  dwlt 
And  in  the  lowest  beasts  sic  sbyiog  oc 
And  in  the  second  men  aie  ^yiog  ba< 
And  OS  the  third  arc  waniors,  peitect  BC 
And  on  the  roonli  Arc  mea  <nth  gnnrii 

wings. 
And  ovd  all  one  statue  in  Ihc  moi^ 
Of  Arthur,  made  by  Merlin,  wilh  a  Cimr 
And  peak'd  wings  pointed  to  the  Noilhe 

Slat. 
And  ea^twatd  fnmti  the  sblue,  lad  l] 

iVnd  both  Ihc  wings  are  omde  a  {d 

and  flame 
At  <,untisc  till  the  people  in  &t  fieldv 
Wasted  so  often  1^  the  healheo  kyds 
Behold  it,  crying, "  Wc  ban  sdU  a  King 
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ilidm  he  rode,  and  ap  I  glanced,  and  saw 
^tk  golden  dragon  sparkling  over  all : 
Uid  many  of  those  who  burnt  the  hold, 

their  arms 
Backed,  and  their  foreheads  grimed  with 

smoke,  and  sear'd, 
PbOow^d,  and  in  among  bright  &ces,  ours, 
PW  of  the  vision,  prest :  and  then  the 

King 
Sfwke  to  me,  being  nearest,  "  Percivale," 
Because  the  hall  was  all  in  tumult — some 
lowing,  and  some  protesting),  "  what  is 

this?" 

'  O  brother,  when  I  told  him  what  had 
chanced. 
My  sister's  vision,  and  the  rest,  his  face 
Dixken'd,  as  I  have  seen  it  more  than 

once, 
VThen  some  brave  deed  seem*d  to  be  done 

in  vain, 
Darken;  and  **  Woe  is  me,  my  knights," 

he  cried, 
•*Had  I  been  here,  ye  had  not  sworn 

the  vow." 
Sold  was  mine  answer,    "  Had   thyself 

been  here, 
My  King,   thou  wouldst   have  sworn." 

**  Yea,  yea,"  said  he, 
"  Art  thou  so  bold  and  hast  not  seen  the 
Grail?" 

**'Nay,  lord,   I  heard   the  sound,   I 
saw  the  light, 
But  since  I  did  not  see  the  Holy  Thing, 
1  sware  a  vow  to  follow  it  till  I  saw." 

'Then  when  he  ask'd  us,  knight  by 

knight,  if  any 
Had  seen  it,   all  their  answers  were  as 

one: 
"  Nay,  lord,  and  therefore  have  we  sworn 


»f 


our  vows. 

'"Lo  now,"  said  Arthur,   "have  ye 
seen  a  cloud  ? 
WTiat  go  ye  into  the  wilderness  to  see  ?" 

'  Then  Galahad  on  the  sudden,  and  in 
a  voice 
Shrilling  along  the  hall  to  Arthur,  calPd, 


"  But  I,  Sir  Arthur,  saw  the  Holy  Grail, 
I  saw  the  Holy  Grail  and  heard  a  cry — 
<0  Galahad,  and  O  Galahad,  follow  me."* 

•"Ah,  Galahad,  Galahad,"  said  the 

King,  "for  such 
As  thou  art  is  the  vision,  not  for  these. 
Thy  holy  nun  and  thou  have  seen  a  sign — 
Holier  is  none,  my  Percivale,  than  she — 
A  sign  to  maim  this  Order  which  I  made. 
But  ye,  that  follow  but  the  leader's  bell " 
(Brother,  the  King  was  hard  upon  his 

knights) 
"  Taliessin  is  our  fullest  throat  of  song. 
And  one  hath  sung  and  all  the  dumb  will 

sing. 
Lancelot  is  Lancelot,  and  hath  overborne 
Five  knights  at  once,  and  every  younger 

knight, 
Unproven,  holds  himself  as  Lancelot, 
Till  overlx)me  by  one,  he  learns — and  ye, 
What  are  ye  ?     Galahads  ? — no,  nor  Per- 

civalcs  " 
(For  thus  it  pleased  the  King  to  range 

mc  close 
After   Sir    Galahad);    "nay,"  said   he, 

"  but  men 
With    strength    and    will    to   right    the 

wrong'd,  of  power 
To  lay  the  sudden  heads  of  violence  flat. 
Knights    that    in    twelve    great    battles 

splash'd  and  dyed 
The   strong   White    Horse   in   his   own 

heathen  blood — 
But  one  hath  seen,  and  all  the  blind  will 

see. 
Go,  since  your  vows  are  sacred,  being 

made : 
Yet — for  ye  know  the  cries  of  all  my 

realm 
Pass  thro'  this  hall  —  how  often,  O  my 

knights. 
Your  places  being  vacant  at  my  side. 
This  chance  of  noble  deeds  will  come 

and  go 
Unchallenged,  while  ye  follow  wandering 

fires 
Lost  in  the  quagmire  I    Many  of  you,  yea 

most. 
Return  no  more  :  ye  think  I  show  myself 
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Too  dark  b  piophcl :  come  Qow,  Ut  m 

The  moTiDW  mom  once  more  in  one  full 

firld 
Of  gracious  pasiime,  (hat  once  more  the 

King, 
Before  yc  leave  him  for  this  Quest,  may 

The   yel  ■  unbroken   strength   of  all   his 

knights. 
Rejoicing  in  that  Ordct  which  he  mode." 

'So  when    the   sun  hroke   neil   from 
under  £toan>l, 
All  (he  great  table  of  oui  Arthar  closed 
And  clash'd  iD  luch  a  touracy  and  so  fuU, 
So  many  lances  broken — nerei  yet 
Had  Camclol  seen  the  like,  ^nce  Anhui 

And  I  my^If  and  Galahad,  for  a  5trei^;lh 
Wai  in  us  from  the  vision,  owtlbrew 
So  manf  knights  that  all  ihe  people  died, 
And   almost  burst  the  banieis  in  theii 


The  knights  and   laditt  Wept.  MBd  * 

and  poor 
Wept,  and  Ihe  King  btinsdf  could  hrif 

For  giief,  and  all  in  miildle  itnEl  (li 

Queen, 
nlio  rode  by  Lancelot,  wa3'(I  and  dui« 

' '  Tliis  madnca  has  oooie  tn  u  fat  m 

So  to  the  Gate  of  the  thm  Qdem  M 

Where  Arthur^  wars  aie  reoiki^l  aft- 

lically. 
And  thcocc  departed  cm;  o«k  his  n}. 

■And  I  was  lifted  a]>  in  bearl,  ak 

Of  all  my  tale-shown  prowess  in  tbeSn^ 
How  my  strong  lance  had  btsUn  doM 

the  knights. 
So  many  and  (amoui  names  ;  and  ScRi 
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With  ooe  sharp  rapid,  where  the  crisping     Being  so  huge.     But  when  I  thought  1 

white  meant 

FUy'd  ever  back  upon  the  sloping  ware.      To  crush  me,  moving  on  me,  lo  !  he,  to 
Asd  took  both  car  and  eye  ;  and  o*er  the     Open\l  his  arms  to  embrace  me  as  1 

lirook 
Were  apple-trees,  and  apples  by  the  brook 
Fallen,  and  oa  the  lawns.     "  I  will  rest 

here," 


came, 
.\nil  up  I  went  and  touch 'd  him,  and  h 

loo. 
Fell  into  dust,  and  I  was  left  alone 


I  aid,  "  I  am  not  wnrthy  of  the  Quest  ;**  I  And  i»camng   in   a  land    of  sand   an 
Bet  even  while  I  drank  the  brook,  and  ate  ,  thorns. 

The  goxlly  apples,  all  these  things  at  once 
Fell  into  dust,  and  I  was  left  alone. 
An!  thiruing,  in  a  land  of  sand  and  thorns. 


* .\nl  then  behold  a  woman  at  a  door 
Spinning  ;  an^I  fair  the  boose  wherel>)'  she 

.\ad  kind  the  wriman's  eyes  and  innocent, 
Aad  all  her  bearing  gradous ;  and  she  rose 
Oprning  her  arms  to  meet  me,  as  who 

should  say, 
"Rc>t  here  ;"  but  when  I  touch *d  htr, 

Im  !  she,  lo«i, 
F-.!I  into  dust  and  nothing,  and  the  huudc- 
liAamc  no  Inrtler  than  a  hrr»ken  shed, 
\:i !  in  it  a  dead  lalic  ;  and  also  tliLi 
t-ci!  into  du5t,  an-1  I  was  left  alone. 

•Anl  f-n  I   rorle,  and  greater  was  my 

thirst. 


*  And  I  rode  on  and  found  a  might 

hill. 

And  on  the  top,  a  city  walKd :  the  spire 
PrickM    with    incrctlible   pinnacles   inti 

heaven. 
And  by  the  gateway  stirr'd  a  crowd  ;  ani 

these 
Criol  to  me  climbing,  "  Welcome,  Perci 

vale  ! 
Thou  mi;;hiiesi  ami  thou  purest  amon^ 


men 


!•» 


And  glail  wa.s  I  and  clomb,  but  found  at 

t«'j> 
Xn  man,  n'>r  any  \oico.      And  thence   I 

Far  thro'  a  ruin.ms  city,  and  I  saw 
rihi!   man  ha  i   once    dwell   thvre  :    b:.! 

there  I  t'ound 
*.)i:iv  muc  ni;n  "fan  cxctxtbnj  .t'o. 
Th'T.  ni'h'd   a  yellow  gleam  across  iIr-       •  W  hc:t;  i- 1?!.-:!  ^'"hily  omipmy.  '  vJ  1  J, 


Wi-krid, 
Ar.  1  vhcre  it  smote  the  plowshare  in  thv 

fiel<l 
rb.^  plowman  left   his  plowing,  and  fell 

'iijwn 


•*'r):.*t  si>  cri«.  !  o-t  uj.«-;n  mc?"  r.r.l  In- 
had 
Siir- <■    any    %<  .■.e    t«»    ari-.'.t.r,    anl    y«.t 

**  W'iiisrv.-  T.\y\  w?:..!  art  tl.-ii?"  an'!  tv«. n 


a"*    ..<.■     -J-  n.K' 


'^•Te  it  :  where  i!  glitterM  on  her  p.\il, 

Tir!  milkmaid  left   her  milking,  an«l   fell      \y'.\  i;;*  >  «!rt.  nnl  -li   •i-^-.-arM,  r.:.  !  I 
down 


''.'■re   i!,    and    I    knew   not    why,    b'.:i 

thought 
'T\K  -jn  i".  ri-in^,"th<i*lhesun  haii  ri«<n. 
T  .■■-  Hi*  I  ware  of  *»ne  that  on  me  niovid 
In  p/i  itn  armour  with  a  crown  of  ;;f»M 
A:-ut  a  casque  all  jewels  ;  and  hi<>  hor-^      I.o.-.  .;-  t'  «•  hill  \*.i^  bi^ih,  r.:.  i  wJicre  the 
I'-  s'^'i-ien  armour  jcwellM  e%*er)-Mhcre  :  \.i'c 

Anl  ftn  the  splendour  came,  flashing  in.-      W..*  !  wf-t,  f«.'.:nd  a  chaj-.],  anl  th-  :• !  v 


\Vn-  Ivf:   :'.!'>r.o  '-n  «.    i;:'rc,  an'l  t:.t  i   ii 

I'ri'h 
••  1  ...    r' I  !.!.•!  \\r:  If  -ly  'ir   il  it-<:: 
A',  i  :    :  h  ''\,  i"  wi'  ■Tuinl-I'-  i:.:--  ■!■.-*." 

•  A-   :  •'    :.■  •    I  ■':.■;.!  .r:'..  a  I'-wiy  \..'i-, 


blind  ; 


A  h":y  horrnil  in  a  heniiit.^. ;:•.', 


^M  icem'd  to  me  the  I»rd  of  all  t/.e      !■.. '.\h'.ni   I  t -I  !   i!.y  fh.i'.'.Pi.,  an'!  h 


world. 


^^'i!  : 


4rf 
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'  "  O  Min.  thon  hasi  not  Hue  humility, 
The  highcil  ^■iI^^^e,  mollicr  of  iheni  all ; 
Fur  when  the  Lord  of  all  things  made 

Himself 
Naked  of  glory  for  Hit  mortal  change, 
'  Take  Ihou  my  robe,'  she  Said,  '  for  all 

Anil  nil  her  form  shone  forth  with  sudden 


I.cdr"!  Ihc  fiiay-boir'd  wiylomoflheeasl ; 
But  hei  Ihbu  liojit  not  known :  for  what 

\s  th» 
Thou  lhou^hL(.-al  of  thy  prowen  and  ihy 


In  silver  armour  suddenly  Galahad  shone 
Ileforc  lis,  and  against  the  chapel  door 
Laid  lancL',  .in')  entci'd,  and  wc  kncll  in 


And  past  ihro'  Pagan  realim,  utA  mt 

them  mme. 
And  clash'd  with  Fagan  hordes,  and  bo 

Ihem  down, 
And  broke  thro'  all,  and  In  the  sutn{;l 

Come  vieiot.     Bat  my  Unie  is  haid  i 

hand. 
And  hence  I  gu ;  and  one  will  dDwom 

ktoB 
Kar  in  the  spiritual  dty  ;  and  ooat  (Ikie 

For  ibou  shall  see  the  vision  «hcn  I  go.' 

■  While  thus  he  spake,  his  eye,  dwel^ 

Drew  roe,  with   power  upon  me,  liD  1 


*  There  rose  a  hill  that  none  but  nu> 
Eould  cUmb, 
T'd    with   a  hundrtd   wintry  wilf 
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mg   into   fire   and  vanish'd,   tho*  I 

yeam*d 
follow  ;  and  thrice  above  him  all  the 

heavens 
enM  and  blazed  with  thunder  such  as 

sccm'd 
outings  of  all  the  sons  of  God :  and  first 
ooce  I  saw  him  far  on  the  great  Sea, 
nlrer-shining  armour  starry-clear ; 
id  o'er  his  head  the  Holy  Vessel  hung 
sdied  in  white  samite  or  a  luminous  cloud« 
kI  with  exceeding  swiftness  ran  the  boat, 
boat  it  were — I  saw  not  whence  it  came, 
id  when  the  heavens  open'd  and  blazed 

again 
ftrin^  I  saw  him  like  a  silver  star — 
d  had  he  set  the  sail,  or  had  the  boat 
come  a  living  creature  clad  with  wings  ? 
d  o'er  his  head  the  Holy  Vessel  hung 
dder  than  any  rose,  a  joy  to  me, 
r  oow  I  knew  the  veil  liad  been  with- 
drawn, 
en  in  a  moment  when  they  blazed  again 
niing,  I  saw  the  least  of  little  stars 
*o  on  the  wa>to,  and  straight  l»eyond 

the  star 
w  the  spirituAl  city  and  all  her  spires 
I  gatcwa)*s  in  a  glor)*  like  one  pearl — 
larger,  tho'  the  goal  of  all  the  saint:»  — 
ice  from  the  sea  ;  and  from  the  star  ' 

there  shot 
>>e-red  sparkle  to  the  city,  and  there 
:1l.  an<l  I  knew  it  was  the  Holy  Grail, 
ch  nt  vcr  eyes  on  earth  again  shall  see. 
Q  fell  the  floo<ls  of  heaven  drowning 

the  deep, 
how  my  feet  rccrost  the  deathful  ridge 
nemory  in  me  lives ;  but  that  I  touchM 
Ghapel<4l<x>rs  at  dawn  I  know  ;  and 

thence 
ing  my  war-horse  from  the  holy  man, 
1   that    no  phantom  vext   me   more, 

retum'd 
•  hence  I  came,  the  gate  of  Arthur** 

war*.* 

O  brother,'  askM  Ambrosius,  —  *  for 
in  sooch  ' 

:«e  ancient  books  — and  they  would  win 
thee— teem,  i 


Only  I  find  not  there  this  Holy  Grail, 
With  miracles  and  marvels  like  to  these, 
Not  all  unlike  ;  which  oftentime  I  read, 
NMio  read  but  on  my  breviary  with  ease. 
Till  my  head  swims ;  and  then  go  forth 

and  pass 
Down  to  the  little  thorpe  that  lies  so  close, 
And  almost  plaster'd  like  a  martin's  nest 
To  these  old  walls — and  mingle  with  our 

folk; 
And  knowing  every  honest  face  of  theirs 
As  well  as  ever  shepherd  knew  his  sheep. 
And  every  homely  secret  in  their  hearts. 
Delight  myself  with  gossip  and  old  wives. 
And  ills  and  aches,  and  teethings,  lyings- 

in, 
And  mirthful  sayings,  children  of  the  pbcc, 
lliat  have  no  meaning  half  a  league  away  : 
Or  lulling  random  squabbles  when  they 

rise, 
Chafferings  and  chattcrings  at  the  market- 
cross, 
Rejoice,  small  man,  in  this  small  world 

of  mine, 
Yea,  even  in  their  hens  an<l  in  their  eggs — 
T)  brother,  sa\-ing  ihi^  >ir  Galahad, 
Came  ye  on  none  but  phantoms  in  your 

que>t, 
No  man,  no  woman  ? 

Then  Sir  Percivale  : 
*  All  men,  to  one  so  Njund  by  such  a  vow, 
.Vnd  women  vvere  as  [)}iantoms.      O,  my 

hrothef. 
Why  will  th'^'U  shame  nic  to  confess  to  thee 
I  low  far  I  falterM  from  my  quest  and  vom  ? 
F'jr  after  I  h.i  i  lain  vj  many  nights, 
A  lie'lniate  of  ihe  snail  and  eft  and  »nake, 
In  gra-s  an  I  l»ur'l«x:k,  I  was  cJiange*!   to 

w.-.r* 
And    meagr-.,    an-l    'he    virion    hid    not 

come  ; 
An!  then  I  chance*'  uj-^n  a  g"''*ily  town 
With  one  ^reat   •iwdliiig  in   the  ini'i<ile 

«.f  it  ; 
Ihith'-r  I  nia'le,  an-l  there  ».«.>  1  ■ii.arm'd 
I'y  rnaii'.ns  each  a.>  fair  a^  any  tlov^er  : 
Hut  when  :hey  kd  me  into  hall,  'v.l.oi.i^ 
The  I*rinces3  of  lltat  cattle  wa>  t},c  one, 
Brother.  an'I  that  one  <.'fily,  who  '  x>\  cki 
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M.ule  my  heart  leap  ;  for  when  I  moved 

pFold 
A  slendi^r  pnge  about  hei  father's  hall, 
And  she  s  slender  raaiilcn,  all  my  heart 
Went   after    her  tsilh    longing :    yet   we 


Iladn 


:r  kUs'd 


And  now  I  came  upon  htr  once  again. 
And  one  hnd  wedded  her,  and  he  was  dead. 
And  all  his  laud  and  «calth  and  state 

And  while  I  tarrred,  Kiery  (lay  she  set 
A  Ijantjuet  richer  than  ihe  day  befure 
By  rue  ;  for  nil  her  loiiging  and  hcT  will 
Was  tmard  me  as  r.f  old  ;  till  one  fair 

I  walking  to  and  lia  beside  a  slrsun 
'Hlat  Hosb'il  across  her  oichard  underneath 
Her  castlc-walli,  she  stole  upon  my  walk. 
Ami  colling  me  ihc  gicalist  of  nil  knighls. 
Embraced  nw,  and  so  kiss'd  me  the  first 


That  brought  Ifaec  heie  to  this  poot  bom 
Where  alt  the  brethren  are  so  ttud,  U 

My  cold  heart  with  a  friend :  bnl  O  lb 

pity 
To  lind  thine  own  fii^  love  once  mote— 

(o  hold. 
Hold  het  a  wealthy  bride  within  fluK 

Or  all  but  hold,  and  then — cast  her  asd« 
Foregoing  all  her  sweetness,  like  a  weed. 
For  we  that  waul  the  warmth  of  dooble 


life. 
We    that    are    plagued    with   dreams  of 

somelhiny  sweet 
Beyond  all  sweetness  in  a  life  bo  rich,— 
Ah,  blessed  Lord,  I  speak  too  carthlywiK. 
Seeing  I  never  stray'd  beyond  the  cdl, 
But  live  like  an  old  badger  in  his  euth, 
With  earth  about  him  everywhere,  depire 
All  fast  and  penance.     Saw  ye  none  \x 


None  of  your  knights  f ' 
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or  Lancelot's  kith  and  kin  so  worship 

him 
hat  ill  10  him  is  ill  to  them  ;  to  Bors 
teyond  the  rest :  he  well  had  been  content 
iot  to  have  seen,  so  Lancelot  might  have 

seen, 
rhe  Holy  Cup  of  healing ;  and,  indeed, 
Being  so  clouded  with  his  grief  and  love, 
Small  heart  was  his  after  the  Holy  Quest : 
If  God  would  send  the  vision,  well :  if  not, 
The  Quest  and  he  were  in  the  hands  of 

Heaven. 

'And  then,  with  small  adventure  met, 

Sir  Bors 
Rode  to  the  lonest  tract  of  all  the  realm. 
And  found  a  people  there  among  their 

crags. 
Oar  race  and  blood,  a  remnant  that  were 

left 
raynim  amid  their  circles,  and  the  stones 
They  pitch  up  straight  to  heaven :  and 

their  wise  men 
Were  strong  in  that  old  magic  which  can 

trace 
The  wandering  of  the  stars,  and  scoff  d  nt 

him 
.W  this  high  Quest  as  at  a  simple  thing  : 
Told  him  he  foUow'd — almost  Arthur's 

words — 
A  mocking  fire:    "what  other  fire  than 

"hereby  the  blood  beats,  and  the  blossom 

blows. 
And  the  sea  rolls,  and  nil  the  world  is 

warmM  ?" 
And  when  his  answer  chafed  them,  the 

rough  crowd. 
Hearing  he  had  a  difference  with  their 

priests, 
^^tted  him,  and  lx)und  and  plunged  him 

into  a  cell 
^f  great  piled  stones  ;  and  lying  boundcn 

there 
^^  darkness  thro*  innumerable  hours 
**^  heard    the  hollow -ringing   heavens 

sweep 
^ver  him  till  by  miracle — what  else  ? — 
^^vy  as  it  was,  a  great  stone  slipt  and 

£elU 


Such  as  no  wind  could  move :  and  thro* 

the  gap 
Glimmered    the   streaming    scud  :    then 

came  a  night 
Still  as  the  day  was  loud  ;  and  thro*  the 

The  seven  clear  stars  of  Arthur's  Table 

Round — 
For,  brother,  so  one  night,  because  they 

roll 
Thro*  such  a  round  in  heaven,  we  named 

the  stars, 
Rejoicing  in  ourselves  and  in  our  King — 
And  these,  like  bright  eyes  of  familiar 

friends, 
In  on  him  shone  :  *'  And  then  to  me,  to 


me 


>> 


Said  go<Kl  Sir  Bors,  "  Ixiyond  all  hopes 

of  mine. 
Who  scarce  had  pray*d  or  ask'd  it  for 

myself — 
Across  the  seven  clear  stars — O  grace  to 

me — 
In  colour  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand 
r>efore  a  burning  taper,  the  sweet  Grail 
(ilided  and  past,  and  close  uj)on  it  pcalM 
A  sharp  quick  thunder."     Afterwards,  a 

maid. 
Who  kept  our  holy  faith  among  her  kin 
In  secret,  entering,  loosed  and  let  him  go.' 

To  whom  the  monk  :  *  And  I  retnemlx.! 

now 
'i'hat  pelican  on  the  casque  :  Sir  Bors  it 

was 
Who  spake  so  low  and  sadly  at  our  board ; 
.\nd  mighty  reverent  at  our  grace  was  he  : 
A  square-set  man  and  honest ;  and  his 

eyes, 
An  out-door  sign  of  all  the  wanuth  within, 
Smiled  with  his  lips — a  smile  beneath  a 

cloud, 
But  heaven  had  meant  it  for  a  sunny  one  : 
Ay,  ay,  Sir  Bors,  who  else?     But  when 

ye  reach'd 
The  ciiy,  found  ye  all  your  knights  re 

turn'd. 
Or  was  there  sooth  in  Arthur's  prophecy, 
Tell  me,  and  what  said  each,  and  what 

theKin^  ?' 
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~ 

ihe 

Que,-.  »■.*  .. 

s 
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(nightly  in  me  twined  and 

oe  sin,  until  the  wholesome 

us  grew  together,  each  as 

:k'd  asunder ;  and  when  thy 

ts 

e  with  them  only  in  the  hope 

touch  or  see  the  Holy  Grail 

«  pluck *d  asunder.     Then  I 

holy  saint,  who  wept  and 

ry  could  be  pluck *d  asunder, 

t;  but  in  vain  ;  to  whom  I 

work  acconling  as  he  will'd. 

went,  and  while  I  yearn'd 

rove 

vain  a5;under  in  my  heart, 

came  u{x>n  me  as  of  old, 

e  into  waste  fields  far  away  ; 

leatcn  down  by  little  men, 

i,  to  whom  the  moving  of 

•ord 

of  my  s])car  had  lx?en  enow 

1  from  mc  once  ;  and  then 

c 

y  to  tlic  naked  shore, 

where    nothing    but    coarse 

!i  grew  ; 

,>t,  my  King,  l>cgan  to  blow, 

.>t  along  the  shore  and  sea, 

lear  the  waters  for  the  blast, 

mounds  and  ridges  all  tlie 

cataract,  an<l  all  the  sand 
I    river,    and    the    clouded 
ras 
with  the  motion  and   the 

• 

ng  in  the  sea- foam  sway'd  a 

'*d  in  it,   anchorM   with  a 

* 

adness  to  myself  I  said, 
rk  and  I  will  lose  myself, 
reat  sea  wash  away  my  sin.* 


I  burst  the  chain,  I  sprang  into  the  boat 
Seven  days  I  drove  along  the  dreary  deep, 
And  with  me  drove  the  moon  and  all  the 

stars ; 
And  the  wind  fell,  and  on  the  seventh 

night 
I  heard  the  shingle  grinding  in  the  surge. 
And  felt  the  boat  shock  earth,  and  looking 

up. 
Behold,   the  enchanted  towers  of  Car- 

bonek, 
A  castle  like  a  rock  upon  a  rock. 
With  chasm-like  portals  open  to  the  sea. 
And  steps  that  met  the  breaker  1  there 

was  none 
Stood  near  it  but  a  lion  on  each  side 
That  kept  the  entry,  and  the  moon  was 

full. 
Then  from  the  boat  I  leapt,  and  up  the 

stairs. 
There  drew  my  sword.     With  sudden- 
flaring  manes 
Those  two  great  beasts  rose  upright  like 

a  man. 
Each    gript    a    shoulder,    and    I    stood 

l)ctwecn  ; 
And,  when  I  would  have  smitten  them, 

heard  a  voice, 
*  Doubt  not,  go  forward  ;  if  thou  doubt, 

the  beasts 
Will  tear  thee  piecemeal.'     Then  with 

violence 
The  sword  was  dash'd  from  out  my  han<l, 

and  fell. 
And  up  into  the  sounding  hall  I  past ; 
Hut  nothing  in  the  sounding  hall  I  saw. 
No  lx!nch  nor  table,  painting  on  the  wall 
Or  shield  of  knight ;  only  the  rounded 

moon 
Thro'  the  tall  oriel  on  the  rolling  sea. 
I  Jut  always  in  the  quiet  house  I  heard. 
Clear  as  a  lark,  high  o'er  mc  as  a  lark, 
A   sweet   voice   singing  in  the   topmost 

tower 
To  the  eastward :  up  I  climb*d  a  thousand 

stejw 
With  [>ain  :  as  in  a  dream  I  scemM  to 

climb 
Fc»r  ever :  at  the  last  I  reached  a  door, 
A  light  was  in  the  crannies,  and  I  heard. 


THE  HOL  Y  GRAIL. 


WiiJ  of  Ihf  Grail.' 
f,-.i  I  fsKijM  the  iltKir  1 
'  a  ^-i.^niiy  [jl.irc.  a  hout 
!n."heaU-l  fumnce,  I, 
,  •X-':  Min.Iwi  as  I  wa*, 
cl'I1i"<'<  tli.1t   I  snoun'tl 

T  -.i^-liii-  ll..ly(itail, 


I  But   if  indeed   there  c 


IIIckSi^  arc  Bpts,  Lancelot  and  Peicira 
F<ir  [lit;^  have  seen  according  to  thi 

siKhl. 
loi  eviity  licry  prophet  in  old  limes, 
.Vnd  alt  the  sacred  mulness  of  the  birl 
\\'hcn  GtHi  made  muac  thro'  them,  tod 

Lut  s|M:ak 
!  IILt   muiue  l>y  the   rramework  imd  it 

.  And  as  ye  saw  it  ye  liave  s|Kiken  tmlh 

'■'Xay— I'll!  thou  enwl,  Laoctloi 
nei-ct  yet 
,  i.'cidd  all  of  mie  and  n^iWe  in  knigh:  at 

i  'I'wine  round  one  sin,  whaterei  it  migl 
'  be. 

With  .turh  a  closene^,  hut  ipail  the 
■  pe*. 

>ave  ihat  he  netc  the  swine  ibmi spat* 
of. 

Some  root  of  knigiithi»d  and  pure  doU 
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< "  And  some  among  yon  held,  that  if 
the  King 
Eltd  seen  the  sight  he  would  have  sworn 

the  vow: 
NTot  easily,  seeing  that  the  King  must 

giiard 
Xliat  which  he  rules,  and  is  but  as  the  hind 
To  whom  a  space  of  land  is  given  to 

plow. 
Vho  may  not  wander  from  the  allotted 

field 
fiefore  his  work  be  done ;  but,  being  done, 
let  visions  of  the  night  or  of  the  day 
Come,  as  they  will ;  and  many  a  time 

they  come. 
Until  this  earth  he  walks  on  seems  not 

earth. 
This  light  that  strikes  his  eyeball  is  not 

light. 
This  air  that  smites  his  forehead  is  not  air 
But  vision — yea,  his  very  hand  and  foot — 
In  moments  when  he  feels  he  cannot  die, 
And  knows  himself  no  vision  to  himself, 
Nor  the  high  God  a  vision,  nor  that  One 
Who  rose  again  :  ye  have  seen  what  ye 
have  seen." 

•  So  spake  the  King  :  I  knew  not  all 
he  meant.* 


PELLEAS  AND  ETTARRE. 

King  Arthur  made  new  knights  to  fill 

the  gap 
Left  by  the  Holy  Quest ;  and  as  he  sat 
In  hall  at  old  Caerleon,  the  high  doors 
Were  soflly  sunderM,  and  thro*  these  a 

youth, 
Pelleas,  and  the  sweet  smell  of  the  fields 
^^t,  and  the  sunshine  came  along  with 

him. 

'  Make  me  thy  knight,  because  I  know, 
Sir  King, 
AH  that  belongs  to  knighthood,  and  I  love.' 
Such  was  his  cry :  for  having  heard  the 

King 
*lia  let  proclaim  a  tournament — the  prize 
^  golden  circlet  and  a  knightly  sword, 
'oil  Cain  had  Pelleas  for  his  lady  won 


The  golden  circlet,  for  himself  the  sword : 
And  there  were  those  who  knew  him  near 

the  King, 
And  promised  for  him:  and  Arthur  made 

him  knight. 

And  this  new  knight,  Sir  Pelleas  of  the 

isles — 
But  lately  come  to  his  inheritance. 
And  lord  of  many  a  barren  isle  was  he- 
Riding  at  noon,  a  day  or  twain  before, 
Across  the  forest  call'd  of  Dean,  to  find 
Caerleon  and  the  King,  had  felt  the  sun 
Beat  like  a  strong  knight  on  his  helm, 

and  reePd 
Almost  to  falling  from  his  horse ;    but 

saw 
Near  him  a  mound  of  even-sloping  side. 
Whereon  a  hundred  stately  beeches  grew. 
And  here  and  there  great  hollies  under 

them  ; 
But  for  a  mile  all  round  was  open  space. 
And  fern  and  heath  :  and  slowly  Pelleas 

drew 
To  that  dim  day,  then  binding  his  good 

horse 
To  a  tree,  cast  himself  down  ;  and  as  he 

lay 
At  random  looking  over  the  brown  earth 
Thro*  that  green-glooming  twilight  of  the 

grove, 
It  seem'd  to  Pelleas  that  the  fern  withou* 
Burnt  as  a  living  fire  of  emeralds. 
So  that  his  eyes  were  dazzled  looking  at  it. 
Then  o'er  it  crost  the  dimness  of  a  cloud 
Floating,  and  once  the  shadow  of  a  bird 
Flying,  and  then  a  fawn  ;  and  his  eyes 

closed. 
^Vnd  since  he  loved  all  maidens,  but  no 

maid 
In    special,    half- awake   he    whispcr'd, 

*  Where  ? 
O  where  ?     I  love  thee,  tho'  I  know  thee 

not. 
For  fair  thou  art  and  pure  as  Guinevere, 
And  I  will  make  thee  with  my  spear  and 

sword 
As  famous — O  my  Queen,  my  Guinevere 
For    I   will   be   thine  Arthur  when  we 

meet.' 

2  F 
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Suddenly  wakcn'd  with  a  aotuid  of  talk 
And  laughter  st  the  limit  of  Ihe  wood. 
And  glancing  thro*  tbe  hoary  boles,  he&av.-. 
Strangt:  as  to  some  old   prophet   might 

have  seem'd 
A  vision  hoveling  on  a  sea  of  Rre, 
Damsels  in  divcn  colonis  like  the  cloud 
Of  sutisel  and  sunrise,  and  all  of  them 
On  hoises,  and  the  hoises  richly  trnpt 
Brcasl-bigh  in  that  bright  line  of  bracken 

stood: 
And  all  the  damsels  lalk'd  confusedly. 
And  one  was  poiutii^  tbbf  Hay,  uid  one 

that. 
Because  the  way  was  losL 

Anil  Pelleas  rose, 

Aod  loosed  his  horse,  and  led  him  to  Ihe 

Theic  she  that  seetn'd  the  chief  among 

Ihemsaid, 
'  In  happy  time  behold  our  pilot-star ) 
Youth,  we  Die  damsel  s-erran  I,  andweride, 
Atm'd  as  ye  see,  lo  lilt  against  the  knights 


Believing  ber;  and  wtien  die  ipde 


'd,  and  could   ooi  mie  bn 

reply, 
Foi  oal  of  the  waste  ixlands  had  he  CW 
Where  saving  his  own  ustetshehuibitn 
Scarce  any  but  the  women  of  hk  idft 
Rough  wives,  ihat  lau^'d  tuid  scnm 

DgninsI  the  gulls, 
Makers  of  nels,  and  Uviog  from  iJie  « 

Then  with  a  slow  smile  tum'd  the  ta 

And  look'd  upon  her  peiqile;  aodaswbi 
A  stone  is  Aoi^  into  some  sloqiiiie  tm 
The  circle  widens  till  ii  lip  the  nitipi 
Spread  tLe  slow  smile  thio'  all  ber  en 

pany. 
Three  knighls  werelhaeamoDe;  aodtbi 

Souning  him  ;  loi  the  lady  was  Euun 
And  !khe  was  a  greal  lady  in  her  lusL 

Agoia  she  said,   ■  O  wild  ami  of  il 
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And  title,  *  Queen  of  Beanty,'  in  the  lists 
Cried — and  beholding  him  so  strong,  she 

thought 
Tbit  pendTentoie  he  will  fight  for  me, 
Aad  win  the  dxdet :  therefore  flattered 

him. 
Bong  so  gradoos,  that  he  wellnigh  deem'd 
HU  wish  by  hers  was  echo*d ;  and  her 

knights 
And  an  her  damseb  too  were  gracious  to 

him. 
For  the  was  a  great  lady. 

And  when  they  reached 
Caerkon,  ere  they  past  to  lodging,  she, 
Tildng  his  hand,  'O  the  strong  hand/ 

she  said, 
'See !  look  at  mine  I  but  wilt  thou  fight 

for  me. 
And  win  me  this  fine  drdet,  Pelleas, 
Tbitl  may  lore  thee?* 

Then  his  helpless  heart 
Leapt,  and  he  cried,  '  Ay  !  wilt  thou  if  I 

win?' 
Ay,  that  will  I,'  khe  answered,  and  she 

laughed, 
•^!  straitly  nipt  the  hand,  and  flung  it 

from  her  ; 
1^101  gbnccd  askew  at  those  three  knights 

of  hers. 
Til!  ill  her  ladies  laugh*d  along  with  her. 

'0  happy  world,*  thought  Pelleas,  *all, 

mescems. 
Are  hjippy  ;  I  the  happiest  of  them  all. ' 
N-r  slept  that  night  for  pleasure  in  his 

lilood, 
Ao<I  green  wood-ways,  and  eyes  among 

the  leaves; 
Then  tjeing   on   the   morrow   knighted, 

iware 
To  |<»ve  uoe  only.    And  as  he  came  away. 
The  men  who  met  him  rounded  on  their 

heeU 
And  wonder'd  after  him,  because  his  face 
^Hone  like  the  countenance  of  a  priest  of 

old 
Aj^aina  the  flame  about  a  sacrifice 
Kindled  by  fire  from  heaven  :   so  gbd 

was  he. 


Then  Arthur  made  vast  banquets,  and 

strange  knights 
From  the  four  winds  came  in :  and  each 

one  sat, 
Tho'  served  with  choice  from  air,  land, 

stream,  and  sea. 
Oft  in  mid-l)anquet  measuring  with  his 

eyes 
Fiis  neighbour's  make  and  might:  and 

Pelleas  looked 
Noble  among  the  noble,  for  he  dream'd 
His  lady  loved  him,  and  he  knew  himself 
Ix)ved  of  the  King :  and  him  his  new- 
made  knight 
Worshipt,  whose  lightest  whisper  moved 

him  more 
Than  all  the  ranged  reasons  of  the  world. 

Then  hlush'd  and  brake  the  morning 

of  the  jousts, 
And  this  was  call'd  'The  Tournament  of 

Youth  :' 
For  Arthur,   loving   his   young   knight, 

withheld 
I  lis  older  and  his  mightier  from  the  lists, 
That  Pelleas  might  obtain  his  lady's  love, 
According  to  her  promise,  and  remain 
Ix)nl  of  the  tourney.     And  Arthur  ha<i 

the  jousts 
Down  in  the  flat  field  by  the  shore  of  Usk 
I  lolden  :  the  gilde<l  parai>ets  were  crown'd 
With  faces,  and  the  great  tower  fillM  with 

eyes 
Up  to  tlie  summit,  and  the  trumixrts  blew. 
There  all  day  lonj;  Sir  Pelleas  kept  the 

tkhl 
With  honour :  so  by  that  strong  hand  of 

his 
The    sword     an<l    golden     circlet    were 

achieved. 

Then  ran^  tho  sliout  his  lady  loved  : 

the  heal 
Of  pride  and  glor)'  fireil  her  face  ;  her  eye 
Sparkk'l ;  she  c.iujjht  the  circlet  from  his 

lance, 
An<l    there    l>efore    the    people   crown'd 

herself: 
So  for  the  la^t  time  <ihe  was  gracious  to 

him. 
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Then  al  Caeileon  for  a  space — her  look 
IJiight    for  nil    others,   cloudier  oo   her 

koight- 
Lin^Fi'il    Kttone :    and   seeing    Pelleas 

Said    Guinevere,    'We    mairel    at    II 

O  dimscl,  wearing  this  unsimny  face 
To  him  who  won  thee  glory  !'     And  she 

said, 
•  ilad  yc  not  held  yont  Laocdol  in  your 

My  Queen,  he  had  not  won."     Whereat 

the  Qu™. 
As  one  whc^  foot  ii  bitten  by  an  ant. 
Glanced  down  upon  her,  tum'd  and  went 

h„  ..,. 

Ilul  nfler,  when  her  damsels,  and  her- 
self, 

And  tho^e  three  knights  all  set  their 
faces  home, 

Sir  Pelleas  followM.      She  that  saw  him 


And  when  she  gain'd  her  castle.  □ 

the  bridge, 
Down   rang   the  grate  of  iioa  IJ 

groove. 
And  he  was  leD  alone  in  open  Gel 

'These  be  the  ways  ol  ladies,' 
thought, 
'  To  thoic  who  lox-e  them,  trials 
tiitb. 


For  lo)itl  to  the  i 

So  made  his  moon ;  and,  darkness 

sought 
A  prioiy  not  far  off,  there  iodgi 

With  morning  every  day,  and,  n: 

FuU-arm'd  upon  his  charger  all  ds 
Sal  by  the  wails,  and  no  one  op 

And  this  persistence  lun'd  he 
r.llins     \m.i     three     Vnigh 
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He  heard  her  voice  ; 

a  let  the  strong  hand,  which  had 
overthrown 

T  minion -knights,  by  those  he  over- 
threw 

boondcn  straight,  and  so  they  brought 
him  in. 

IVn  when  he  came  before  Ettarre, 

the  sight 
her  rich  beauty  made  him  at  one 

glance 
re  bondsman  in  his  heart  than  in  his 

bonds, 
vith  good  cheer  he  spake,  '  Behold 

me.  Lady, 
visooer,  and  the  vassal  of  thy  will ; 
1  if  thou  keep  me  in  thy  donjon  here, 
tteot  am  I  so  that  I  see  thy  face 
once  a  day:  for  I  have  sworn  my 

vows, 
1  thoo  hast  given  thy  promise,  and  I 

know 
It  all  these  pains  are  trials  of  my  faith, 
1  that  thyself,  when  thou  hast  seen  me 

strainM 

I  Mfted  to  the  utmost,  wilt  at  length 

II  mc  thy  love  and  know  me  for  thy 

knight.* 

Vn  she  Ijcgan  to  rail  so  bitterly, 
h  all  her  damsels,  he  was  stricken 

mute ; 
when  she  mockM  his  vows  and  the 

great  King, 
htcd  on  words :   *  For  pity  of  thine 

ovi-n  self, 
ce.  Lady,  peace  :  is  he  not  thine  and 

mine?* 
Km  fool,*  she  said,  *  I  never  heard  his 

voice 
longM  to  break  away.      Unbind  him 

now, 
i  thru-it  him  out  of  doors  ;  for  save 

hel)e 
\  to  the  midmost  marrow  of  his  bones, 
will  return  no  more.'    And  those,  her 

three, 
igh'd,  and  unbound,  and  thrust  him 

firom  the  gate. 


And  after  this,  a  week  beyond,  again 
She    caird    them,    saying,     *  There    he 

watches  yet. 
There  like  a  dog  before  his  master's  door ! 
Kick'd,  he  returns  :  do  ye  not  hate  him, 

ye? 
Ye  know  yourselves  :  how  can  ye  bide  at 

peace. 
Affronted  with  his  fulsome  innocence  ? 
Are  ye  but  creatures  of  the  board  and  bed, 
No  men  to  strike?    Fall  on  him  all  at 

once. 
And  if  ye  slay  him  I  reck  not :  if  ye  fail. 
Give  ye  the  slave  mine  order  to  be  bound. 
Bind  him  as  heretofore,  and  bring  him  in : 
It  may  be  yc  shall  slay  him  in  his  bonds.' 

She  spake ;  and  at  her  will  they  couch'd 
their  spears. 
Three  against  one  :  and  Gawain  passing 

by. 

Bound  upon  solitary  adventure,  saw 
Low  down  beneath  the  shadow  of  those 

towers 
A  villainy,  three  to  one  :  and  thro'  his 

he<art 
The  fire  of  honour  and  all  noble  deeds 
Flash'd,  and  he  call'd,  *  I  strike  m\*oi\  thy 

side — 
The  caitiffs  !*     *  Nay,'  said  Pelleas,  *  but 

forbear  ; 
He  needs  no  aid  who  doth  his  lady's  will.' 

So  Gawain,  looking  at  the  villainy  done, 
Forbore,  but  in  his  heal  and  eagerness 
Trembled  and  quivcr'd,  as  the  dog,  with- 
held 
A  moment  from  the  vermin  that  he  sees 
liefore  him,  shivers,  ere  he  springs  and 
kills. 

And  Pelleas  overthrew  them,  one  to 

three  ; 
And  they  rose  up,  and  bound,  and  brought 

him  in. 
Then   first    her  anger,  leaving    Pelleas, 

burn'd 
Full  on  her  knights  in  many  an  evil  name 
Of  craven,  weakling,  and  thrice  -  Ix^aten 

hound : 
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•  Vet,  lake  him,  ye  tlial  scarce  are  fil  to 

touch. 
Far  less  lo  bind,  yuur  victor,  and  thmsl 

him  out. 
And  let  whii  will  release  him  from  his 

bonds. 
And  if  he  comes  again  ' —  there  she  brake 

And  Pelleas  answcr'd,  *  Lady,  for  indeed 
I  Idvcil  you  uni  1  deem'il  you  beautiful. 
I  cannot  brook  lo  see  your  beauty  mnrr'd 
Thro'  tvil  spile  :  and  if  ye  love  me  not, 
I  cannot  bear  to  dreain  you  so  rorswom: 
I  had  ILefet  ye  weie  worthy  of  my  love, 
Than  lo  be  loved  a^in  of  you — fiucwell ; 
And  Iho'  ye  kill  my  hope,  not  yet  my  love. 
Vex   not  yauiaelf;    ye  will   not   sec   me 

While  thus  he  .spakL-.  ihe  gaied  upon 
the  man 
Of  princely  bearing,  iho'  in  bonds,  and 

thought, 
■  ^VhJ■  hivi;  1  push'd  him  from  me?  this 


The    drcld?   wheicfore    hsal    iboa  i 

defamed 
Thy  brotherhood  in  me  and  all  Ibe  tal. 
As  let  these  caitif&  on  Ihee  wott  tha 

niur 

And  PeHeu  uuwcr'd,  ■  O,  their  wiS 
For  whom  1  won  the  didet ;  and  mioe, 


Other   than  when   I   found   her  in  tb 

And  iho'  she  hath  meboundenbnt  inspilf 
And  all  to  flout  me,  when  they  brii*  o 


And  Gawain  snswer'd  kindly  tW  b 

'  ^Miy,  let  my  lady  bind  me  if  she  nil, 

f  she  will: 
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To  faftTc  thee  back  in  faisty  life  agaiOf 
Kot  to  be  bound,  ave  \rf  white  bonds 

and  wmmiy 
Dcuer  than  freedom.     Wherefisre  now 

thy  horse 
And  armour  :  let  me  go :  be  comforted  : 
Give  me  three  days  to  mdt  her  fancy, 

and  hope 
The  third  night   hence  will  bring  thee 

news  of  gold.' 

Then  Pelleas  lent  his  horse  and  all  his 

arms, 
SiTiog  the  goodly  sword,  his  prize,  and 

took 
Gi«iin*s,  and  said,  *  Betray  me  not,  but 

help— 
Alt  (hoa  not  he  whom  men  call  light-of- 

k>ve?' 

^Ay/  said  Gawain,  'for  women  be  so 

light.' 
Theo  bounded  forward  to  the  castle  walls. 
And  niscd  a  Iwgle  hanging  from  his  neck, 
And  winded  it,  and  that  so  musically 
T^t  all  the  old  echoes  hidden  in   the 

wall 
Rang  oat  like  hollow  woods  at  huntin};- 

tidc. 

Up  ran  a  score  of  damsels  to  the  tower ; 
'Anant/  they  cried,  *our  lady  loves  thee 

not/ 
Ite!  Gawain  lifting  up  his  vizor  said, 
'Giwain  am  I,  Gawain  of  Arthur's  court, 
Vad  I  have  slain  this  Pelleas  whom  yc 

hate: 
Bdiold  his  horse   and   armour.      Open 

gates, 
■\od  1  will  make  you  merry.* 

And  down  they  ran, 
Ha  damsels,  crying  to  their  lady,  '  Ix> ! 
Cdleai  is  dead— he  told  us— he  that  hath 
^  bone  and  armour :  will  ye  let  him  in  ? 
He  ticw  him  I     Gawain,  Gawain  of  tlie 

court, 
^  Gawain — there  he  waits  below  the 

wall, 
I^Ioviog  his  bugle  as  who  should  say  him 

nay.' 


And  so,  leave  given,  straight  on  thro' 
open  door 
Rode  Gawain,  whom  she  greeted  cour- 
teously. 

*  Dead,  is  it  so?'  she  ask'd.     'Ay,  ay,' 

said  he, 

*  And  oft  in  dying  cried  upon  your  name.' 

*  Pity  on  him,'  she  answer 'd,   *  a  good 

knight. 
But  never  let  me  bide  one  hour  at  peace.' 

*  Ay,*  thought  Gawain,  *and  you  be  fiur 

enow  : 
But  I  to  your  dead  man  have  given  my 

troth. 
That  whom  ye  luathe,  him  wriU  I  make 

you  love.* 

So  those  three  days,  aimless  about  the 

land, 
Lost  in  a  doubt,  Pelleas  wandering 
Waited,  until  the  third  night  brought  a 

moon 
With  promise  of  laige  light  on  woods  and 

ways. 

1  lot  was  the  night  and  silent ;  but  a 

sound 
Of  CJawain  ever  coming,  and  this  lay — 
WTiich  Pelleas  had  heard  sung  before  the 

Queen, 
And  seen  her  sadden  listening — vext  his 

heart, 
An<l  marr*d  his  rest  —  *  A  worm  within  the 

rose.' 

*  A  rose,  but  one,  none  other  rose  had  I, 
A  rose,  one  rose,  and  thb  was  wondrous 

fair. 
One  rose,  a  rose  that  gladdenM  earth  and 

sky, 
One   rose,    my   rose,    that   sneeten'd   all 

mine  air — 
I  cared  not  for  the  thorns  ;    the  thorns 

were  there. 

*  One  n»se,  a  rose  to  j;ather  by  and  by. 
One  rose,  a  rose,  to  gather  and  to  wear. 
No  rose  but  one —  what  other  rose  had  I  ? 
One  rose,  my  rose ;  a  rose  that  will  not 

die, — 
He  dies  who  loves  it, — if  the  worm  be 
there.' 
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This  tender  rhyme,  and  evermore  the 

doubt, 
*Why  lingers  Gawain  with  his  golden 

news?* 
So  shook  him  that  he  could  not  rest,  but 

rode 
Ere  midnight  to  her  walls,  and  bound  his 

horse 
Hard  by  the  gates.     Wide  open  were  the 

gates, 
And  no  watch  kept ;  and  in  thro*  these 

he  past, 
And  heard  but  his  own  steps,  and  his 

own  heart 
Beating,  for  nothing  moved  but  his  own 

self. 
And  his  own  shadow.     Then  he  crost 

the  court, 
And  spied  not  any  light  in  hall  or  bower. 
But  saw  the  postern  portal  also  wide 
Yawning ;  and  up  a  slope  of  garden,  all 
Of  roses  white  and  red,  and  brambles  mixt 
And  overgrowing  them,   went  on,   and 

found, 
Here  too,  all  hush'd  below  the  mellow 

moon, 
Save  that  one  rivulet  from  a  tiny  cave 
Came  lightening  downward,  and  so  spilt 

itself 
Among  the  roses,  and  was  lost  again. 

Then  was  he  ware  of  three  pavilions 

rear'd 
Above  the  bushes,  gilden-peakt :  in  one, 
Red  after  revel,  droned  her  lurdane  knights 
Slumbering,  and  their  three  squires  across 

their  feet : 
In  one,  their  malice  on  the  placid  lip 
Froz'n  by  sweet  sleep,  four  of  her  damsels 

lay: 
And  in  the  third,  the  circlet  of  the  jousts 
Bound  on  her  brow,  were  Gawain  and 

Ettarre. 

Back,  as  a  hand  that  pushes  thro*  the 

leaf 
To  find  a  nest  and  feels  a  snake,  he  drew : 
Back,  as  a  coward  slinks  from  what  he 

fears 
To  cope  with,  or  a  traitor  proven,  or  hound 


Beaten,  did  Pelleas  in  an  utter 
Creep  with  his  shadow  thro*  the  VMk\ 

again, 
Fingering  at  his  sword-handle  wtSki 

stood 
There  on  the  castle-bridge  once  mcxc^  al 

thought, 

*  I  will  go  back,  and  slay  them  where  tkf 

Ue.* 

And  so  went  back,  and  seeing  them  |Ct 

in  sleep 
Said,   *  Ye,  that  so  dishaUow  the  holy 

sleep. 
Your  sleep  is  death,*  and  drew  the  svorii 

and  thought, 
<  What !  slay  a  sleeping  knight?  the  KjBf 

hath  bound 
And   sworn  me   to   this  brotheihood;' 

again, 

*  Alas  that  ever  a  knight  should  be  so 

false.* 
Then  tum'd,  and  so  retum*d,  and  graiB*    j 

ing  laid 
The  naked  sword  athwart  their  naked 

throats,  ! 

There  left  it,  and  them  sleeping ;  and  ibe 

lay, 
The  circlet   of  the   tourney  round  her 

brows. 
And  the  sword  of  the  tourney  acros  her 

throat. 

And  forth  he  past,  and  mounting  on 

his  horse 
Stared  at  her  towers  that,  larger  thm 

themselves 
In  their  own  darkness,  throng'd  into  the 

moon. 
Then  crushed  the  saddle  with  his  thighs, 

and  clench'd 
His  hands,  and  madden*d  with  himself 

and  moan'd : 

*  Would  they  have  risen  against  me  in 

their  blood 
At  the  last  day  ?    I  might  have  answer'd 

them 
Even  before  high   God.     O  towcfs  » 

strong. 
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Kiige,  solid,  would  that  even  while  I  gaze 
^le  crack  of  earthquake  shivering  to  your 

base 
»plit  you,  and  Hell  burst  up  your  harlot 

roofs 
MIowingy  and  charr'd  you  thro*  and  thro' 

within, 
Sack  as  the  harlot's  heart — ^hollow  as  a 

skull  1 
Let  the  fierce  east  scream  thro'  your  eye- 

let-holes, 
%nd  whirl  the  dust  of  harlots  round  and 

round 
In  dung  and  nettles  I  hiss,  snake — I  saw 

him  there — 
XjA  the  fox  bark,  let  the  wolf  yell.    Who 

yells 
Here  in  the  still  sweet  summer  night,  but 

I— 
I,  the  poor  Pelleas  whom  she  call'd  her 

fool? 
Fool,  beast — he,  she,  or  I  ?  myself  most 

fool ; 
Beast  too,  as  lacking  human  wit — dis- 
graced, 
Dishonoured  all  for  trial  of  true  love — 
Love? — we  be  all  alike  :  only  the  King 
Hath  made  us  fools  and  liars.     O  noble 
vows ! 

0  great  and  sane  and  simple  race  of  brutes 
That  own  no  lust  because  they  have  no 

law  ! 
For  why  should  I  have  loved  her  to  ray 
shame? 

1  loathe  her,  as  I  loved  her  to  my  shame. 
I  never  loved  her,  I  but  lusted  for  her — 
Away — ' 

He  dash'd  the  rowel  into  his  horse, 
And  bounded  forth  and  vanished  thro'  the 
night. 

Then  she,  that  felt  the  cold  touch  on 

her  throat. 
Awaking  knew  the  sword,  and   tum'd 

herself 
To  Gawain :  *  Liar,  for  thou  hast  not  slain 
^  Pelleas !  here  he  stood,  and  might 

have  slain 
^eand  thyself. '   And  he  that  tells  the  tale 


Says  that  her  ever-veering  fancy  tum'd 
To  Pelleas,  as  the  one  true  knight  on 

earth. 
And  only  lover ;  and  thro*  her  love  her 

life 
Wasted  and  pined,  desiring  him  in  vain. 

But  he  by  wild  and  way,  for  half  the 

night. 
And  over  hard  and  soft,  striking  the  sod 
From  out  the  soft,  the  spark  from  off  the 

hard. 
Rode  till  the  star  above  the  wakening  sun, 
Beside  that  tower  where  Percivale  was 

cowl'd. 
Glanced   from  the  rosy  forehead  of  the 

dawn. 
For  so  the  words  were  flash'd  into  his 

heart 
He  knew  not  whence  or  wherefore  :  *  O 

sweet  star. 
Pure  on  the  virgin  forehead  of  the  dawn  I' 
And  there  he  would  have  wept,  but  felt 

his  eyes 
Harder  and  drier  than  a  fountain  bed 
In  summer :  thither  came  the  village  girls 
And  linger'd  talking,  and  they  come  no 

more 
Till  the  sweet  heavens  have  fill'd  it  from 

the  heights 
Again  with  living  waters  in  the  change 
Of  seasons :   hard  his  eyes ;   harder  his 

heart 
Seem'd ;   but  so  weary  were  his  limbs, 

that  he. 
Gasping,  *  Of  Arthur's  hall  am  I,  but  here. 
Here  let  me  rest  and  die,'  cast  himself 

down, 
And  gulfd  his  griefs  in  inmost  sleep  ;  so 

lay, 
Till  shaken  by  a  dream,  that  Gawain  fired 
The  hall  of  Merlin,  and  the  morning  star 
Reel'd  in  the  smoke,  brake  into  flame, 

and  fell. 

He  woke,  and  being  ware  of  some  one 
nigh, 
Sent  hands  upon  him,  as  to  tear  him, 

crying, 
*  False  I  and  I  held  thee  pure  as  Guinevere.' 
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L-rciv.ili;   sliii-1    I1C3I    him   antl  I  Kow  olT  il  nnd  now  on  ;  but  when  tw 

|)lie>i,  1  High  up  in  heaven  the  hall  that  Mc 

n  fal«c  as  Cuinevcre  is  pure?      I  buili, 

•u  lu.xitvil  wi:h  drvims  ?  m  lx.'ing  I  Blackening  agalnsl  the  dead-greca  nr 


-Nul  l.uiB  Ihcreafler  from  the  cily  p 

Tlicn  fare-.!  il  ui'.h  Sir  Tcllcns  .u  with  i 

Issued  Sit  Lancek-t  riding  ^ily. 

Warm  with  a  cracioui  paitinc  from 

rtli..!;ot>a«"un.iiiiUiltlAaii.illie^wfrd 

ya^n. 

rh.U  ui:,,lo  il    plur-^  Ihr..-  tlie  w.mn.l 

IV-ace  at  hi^  heart,  and  gaiing  at  a  sta 

Ami  nianclling  what  il  was;  cnnh 

■\iid  prick-  il  .k^iKi  :  and  ho  slirank  and 

the  U.>-, 

Aoro:;^  the  >itenl  sccvled  nieailuw-groii 

■  Is  ilic  .,i-jcui.  IV.I....  ?■  and  I-crcivaU  ».■i^  ' 

iHiine,   clash 'd  :    and   Lancelot,  sajii 

•  What  name  hi,i  Ihou 

llav«any..f.,ut  k..«..d  Table  held  ihci.  ' 

■I'hat    riJrat    hew    fo    blindly   and 

v,.wi?-                                                    1 

hard?' 

\iid  l\rtii.-.Ic  ir.n.!c  am-fivr  \vA  a  «i.r.l.    i 

•Xi.  name,   iiu   iianie,'   he  shouted, 

Is  iho  Kin^  WicV     'The  Kinel"  said 

scourge  am  1 

|-.rdval.-.                                          ; 

T„  lash  the  treasons  of  the  Table  Koi-n. 
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ng  hb  ejres,  a  momeiit  stood,  then 


e,  waJLling ;  I  am  Lancelot ;  say  thy 
say.' 

ad  Lancelot  slowly  rode  hu  warhoise 


^amelot,  and  Sir  Pelleas  m  brief  while 
{;ht  his  unbroken  limbs  from  the  dark 

6ekl, 
IbOow'dtotliecity.    It  chanced  that 

both 
ke  into  hall  together,  worn  and  pale, 
re  with  her  knights  and  dames  was 


I  wooderingly  she  gaxed  on  Lancelot 
MOO  rctnm'd,  and  then  on  Pelleas, 
him 

0  had  not  greeted  her,  hot  cast  him- 

lelf 
tBooabenchyhaid-breathing.   'Have 

ye  fought  ?' 
;  tsk*d  of  Lancdot.     '  Ay,  my  Queen,' 

he  said. 
ad  thoQ  hast  overthrown  him?'    'Ay, 

my  Queen.' 
n  ibe,  turning  to  Pelleas,  *  O  young 

knight, 
th  the  great  heart  of  knighthood  in 

thee£urd 
hx  thou  canst  not  bide,  unfrowardly, 
ill  from  kim  V    Then,  for  he  answer'd 

not, 
'  hast  thou  other  griefs?     If  I,  the 

Queen, 
f  help  them,  loose  thy  tongue,  and  let 

me  know.' 
Pelleas  lifted  up  an  ejre  so  fierce 
quail'd  ;  and  he,  hissing  <  I  have  no 

sword,' 
ang  from   the  door  into  the  dark. 

The  Queen 
ik*d  hard  upon  her  lover,  he  on  her  ; 

1  each  foresaw  the  dolorous  day  to 

be: 
i  an  talk  died,  as  in  a  grove  all  song 
Ksth  the  shadow  of  some  bird  of  prey  ; 
En  t  long  silence  csme  upon  the  hall, 
d  Modied  thoc^t,  *  The  time  is  hard 

at  hand.' 
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Dagonet,  the  fool,  whom  Gawain  in  his 

mood 
Had  made  mock-knight  of  Arthur's  Table 

Rouiidjr 
At  Camelot,  high  above  the  3rellowing 

woods, 
Danced  like  a  wither'd  leaf  before  the  halL 
And  toward  him  frx>m  the  hall,  with  harp 

in  hand, 
And  from  the  crown  thereof  a  carcanet 
Of  ruby  swaying  to  and  fro,  the  prize 
Of  Tristram  in  the  jousts  of  yesterday, 
Came  Tristram,  saying,    'Why  skip  ye 

so,  Sir  Fool?' 

For  Arthur  and  Sir  Lancelot  riding  once 
Far  down  beneath  a  winding  wall  of  rock 
Heard  a  child  wail.      A  stump  of  oak 

half-dead. 
From  roots  like  some  black  coil  of  carven 

snakes, 
Clutch'd  at  the  crag,  and  started  thro' 

mid  air 
Bearing  an  eagle's  nest :  and  thro'  the  tree 
Kush'd  ever  a  rainy  wind,  and  thro'  the 

wind 
Pierced  ever  a  child's  cry :  and  crag  and 

tree 
Scaling,  Sir  Lancelot  from  the  perilous 

nest, 
This  ruby  necklace  thrice  around  her  neck, 
And  all   unscarr'd  from  beak  or  talon, 

brought 
A  maiden  babe ;    which  Arthur  pitying 

took, 
llien  gave  it  to  his  Queen  to  rear  :  the 

Queen 
But  coldly  acquiescing,  in  her  white  arms 
Received,  and  after  loved  it  tenderly. 
And  named  it  Nestling  ;  so  forgot  herself 
A  moment,  and  her  cares  ;  till  that  young 

life 
Iking  smitten  in  mid  heaven  with  mortal 

cold 
Past  from  her ;  and  in  time  the  carcanet 
Vext  her  with  plaintive  memories  of  the 

child: 
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So  she,  ddirering  il  to  Arthur,  aud, 
'.Take  tliot!  tbe  jewels  of  Ibis  dead  hi- 

ooccnce,  ~ 

And  mikfce  tileni,  an  thou  will,  >  loumef- 

To  whom  the  King,  '  Peace  to  thine 
eagle-bome 
Dead   nestlinE,    and   this   bodODi   after 

Following  Ihj  will  I  bnl,  O  my  Queen, 

^^'hy  ye  Dol  wear  on  arm,  or  neck,  or 

These  dinmonds  that  1  tescned  from  Ihc 

And  Lancelot  won,  melhou^t,  fai  thee 

'Would  rather  you  had  lei  them  Tall,' 
she  crieO, 
'Plnngc  and  be  lost— lll-lated  u  Ihey 


Bridge-broken,  one  eye  oat,  and  oM  bai 

oil. 
And  one  with  ihattei'd  hagat  dnglm 

A  chuH,  to  whom  iod%tianlly  tile  Xu( 

*  My  churl,  for  whium  Christ  died,  win 

evil  beast 
tiath  diawn  his  claws  athwail  ihy  litti 

or  fiend? 
MAn  was  it  who  manr'd  bema's  mi 

in  thee  thus?' 

Then,  sputloii^  Ibio'  the  hei^  t 

sjilintei'd  teeth, 
Yet  strangeis  to  the  toDgne,  asA  vili 

blunl  slump 
Pilch -lilacken'd  sawing  tlie  tar,  said  Ik 

maini'd  chur), 

'  lie  took  them  and  be  diave  Iheoi  ( 
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Then  Arthur  tnm'd  to  Kay  the  sene- 
schal, 
"Take  thou   my  churl,   and   tend   him 

curiously 
-jke  a  king's  heir,  till  all  his  hurts  be 

whole. 
rhe  heathen  —  but   that   ever -climbing 

wave, 
rinrl'd  back  again  so  often  in  empty  foam, 
riath  lain  for  years  at  rest — and  renegades, 
thieves,  bandits,  leavings  of  confusion, 

whom 
The  wholesome  realm  is  purged  of  other- 
where, 
Friends,  thro'  your  manhood  and  your 

fealty, — now 
^ake  their  last  head  like  Satan  in  the 

North. 
My  younger  knights,  new-made,  in  whom 

your  flower 
Waits  to  be  solid  fruit  of  golden  deetls, 
Move  with   me    toward  their   quelling, 

which  achieved. 
The  loneliest  ways  arc  safe  from  shore  to 

shore. 
Bat  thou.  Sir  Lancelot,  sitting  in  my  place 
Enchair'd  to-morrow,  arbitrate  the  field  ; 
For  wherefore  shouldst  thou  care  to  mingle 

with  it. 
Only  to  yield  my  Queen  her  own  again  ? 
Speak,  Lancelot,  thou  art  silent ;  is  it 
weU?' 

Thereto  Sir  I  Jincelot  answcr'd,  *  It  is 
well : 
Yet  better  if  the  King  abide,  and  leave 
The  leading  of  his  younger  knights  to  me. 
Else,  for  the  King  has  will'd  it,  it  is  well.' 

Then  Arthur  rose  and  Lancelot  followed 

him. 
And  while  they  stood  without  the  doors, 

the  King 
Tam'd  to  him  saying,  *  Is  it  then  so  well  ? 
Or  mine  the  blame  that  oft  I  seem  as  he 
Of  whom  was  written,  "  A  sound  is  in  his 

ears"? 
"^  foot  that  loiters,  bidden  go, — the 

glance 
^t  onlyseems  half-loyal  to  command,  — 


A  manner  somewhat  fall'n  from  rever- 
ence— 

Or  have  I  dream'd  the  bearing  of  our 
knights 

Tells  of  a  manhood  ever  less  and  lower  ? 

Or  whence  the  fear  lest  this  my  realm, 
uprear'd, 

By  noble  deeds  at  one  with  noble  vows. 

From  flat  confusion  and  brute  violences, 

Reel  back  into  the  beast,  and  be  no 
more?* 

He  spoke,  and  taking  all  his  younger 

knights, 
Down  the  slope  city  rode,  and  sharply 

turn'd 
North  by  the  gate.     In  her  high  bower 

the  Queen, 
Working  a  tapestry,  lifted  up  her  head. 
Watch 'd  her  lord  pass,  and  knew  not  that 

she  sigh'd. 
Then  ran  across  her  memory  the  strange 

rhyme 
Of   bygone   Merlin,    *  Where  is  he  who 

knows  ? 
Krom  the  great  deep  to  the  great  deep  he 

goes.* 

But  when  the  morning  of  a  tournament, 

By  these  in  earnest  those  in  mockery  caird 

"*Ine  Tournament  of  thC DcacTTrmoccricer" 

Brake  with  a  wet  wind  blowing,  Lancelot, 

Round  whose  sick   head  all  night,  like 

birds  of  prey. 
The  words  of  Arthur  flying  shriek'd,  arose, 
And  down  a  strcctway  hung  with  folds  of 

pure 
White  samite,  and  by  fountains  running 

wine, 
Where  children  sat  in  white  with  cups  of 

gold, 
Moved  to  the  lists,  and  there,  with  slow 

sad  steps 
Ascending,    fiU'd    his    double  -  dragon 'd 

chair. 

He  glanced  and  saw  the  stately  galleries. 
Dame,  damsel,  each  thro'  worship  of  thci» 

Queen 
White-robed  in  honour  of  the  stainless 
child. 
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lingled  with  q>arks  of 


The  sudden  tnimpet  sounded  as  in  ■ 

dream 
To  ears  hut  half-nwatcd,  then  one  lowruU 
OrAuLumn  thunder,  xaA  the  jousts  began  : 
And  ever  the  wind  blew,  and  yellowing  leaf 
And  gloom  and  gleam,  aod  shower  and 

shorn  plume 
Went  down  it    Sighing  wearied ly.  as  one 
Who  sits  and  502^5  tm  a  faded  fiie, 
When  all  the  goodlier  guestsarepast  anaj-. 
Sat  Iheir  great  umpiie,  looliing  o'er  the 

li^ts. 
He  saw  the  laws  that  ruled  the  loumamenl 
Broken,  but  spake  n.il  ;   once,  a  knight 

Before  his  throne  of  .arbitration  coised 
The  dead  babe  and  the  follies  of  the  King ; 

A.i>!  s-nti.-  [liL'  lacis  i..f  a  helmet  o.ack-d. 


That  » 


e  theii  ladies'  cokxm  od  <I 


casque, 
D[«w  from  before  Sir    TrisUam   to   tl 

boands. 
And    there   with    (;^bes   bihI    flkleiii 

mockeiies 
Stood,  while  bcmntta'd,  'CraTcnensti 

O  shame  1 
What  faith  liave  these  in  whom  thej  smn 

The  glory  ofoiu  Round  Table  is  no  moie 

So  Tiislran)  woo,  md  Lancelot  gave 

the  gems, 
Not  speakii^  othei  woid  than  *  Hast  tboi 

won? 
Aitthoutheporesl, brother?  See, tbelmiij 
\Miercwith  thou  take^  this,  is  red  1'  to 

Tristram,    half   plagued    by   Lanolct^ 

languoious  mood, 
Made  answer,    'Ay,  but  whetefbn  ICB 
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Tlien  fell  thick  nin,  plume  droopt  and 
mantle  clung, 
And  pettish  cries  awoke,  and  the  wan  day 
VTent  glooming  down  in  wet  and  weari- 
ness: 
Bat  under  her  black  brows  a  swarthy  one 
Langh*d  shrilly,  crying,  *  Praise  the  patient 

m^  mmV\\m  /lay  /^^  limfflyyac  hath  past, 
Tho*  somewhat  draggled  at  theskirt7"*"Sfr 

be  it. 
The  snowdrop  only,  flowering  thro'  the 


WovU    make    the   world    as  blank   as 

Winter-tide. 
Come — let  us  gladden  their  sad  eyes,  our 

Queen*s 
And  lancelot's,  at  this  night*s  solemnity 
With  all  the  kindlier  colours  of  the  field.* 

So  dame  and  damsel  glitter'd  at  the 

feast 
Variously  gay  :  for  he  that  tells  the  tale 
I  jken'd  them,  saying,  as  when  an  hour  of 

cold 
FaUs  oo   the   mountain   in   midsummer 

snows, 
ka\  all  the  puq)le  slopes  of  mountain 

flowen 
Poss   under  white,   till   the  warm   hour 

returr* 
With  Tcer  of  wind,  and  all  are  flowers 

again; 
So  (iamc  and  damsel  cast  the  simple  white, 
.\n<]  gl<jwing  in  all  colours,  the  live  grass, 
Ro»e -campion,  bluebell,  kingcup,  poppy, 

glanced 
Alout  the  revels,  and  with  mirth  so  loud 
Beyond  all  use,  that,  half- amazed,  the 

Queen, 
And  wroth  at  Tristimm  and  the  lawless 

jousts, 
brake  up  their  sports,  then  slowly  to  her 

Ijower 
Parted,  and  in  her  bosom  pain  was  lonl. 

An^l   little    Dagooet   on   the  morrow 


lUfh  over  all  the  yellowing  Autunm-tide, 
UukmI  like  a  withered  leaf  before  the  hall. 


Then  Tristram  saying,  *  Why  skip  ye  so, 

Sir  Fool  ?' 
Wheel'd  round  on  either  heel,  Dagonet 

replied, 

*  Belike  for  lack  of  wiser  company  ; 
Or  l)cing  fool,  and  seeing  too  much  wit 
Makes  the  world  rotten,  why,  belike  I  skip 
To  know  myself  the  wisest  knight  of  all.* 

*  Ay,  fool,  *  said  Tristram,  *  but  'tis  eating 

dry 
To  dance  without  a  catch,  a  roundelay 
To  dance  to.*     Then  he  twangled  on  his 

harp. 
And  while  he  twangled  little  Dagonet  stood 
Quiet  as  any  water-sodden  log 
Stay*d  in  the  wandering  warble  of  a  brook ; 
But  when  the  t  wangling  ended,  skipt  again ; 
And  being  ask'd,  *  Why  skipt  ye  not,  Sir 

Fool?' 
Made  answer,  *  I  had  liefer  twenty  years 
Skip  to  the  broken  music  of  my  brains 
Than  any  broken  music  thou  canst  make.' 
Then  Tristram,  waiting  for  the  quip  to 

come, 
*(jood  now,  what  music  have  I  broken, 

fcx)l  ?' 
And  little  Dagonet,  skipping,   'Arthur, 

the  King's  ; 
For  when  ihou  playest  that  air  with  Queen 

Isolt, 
Thou  makcst  broken  music  with  thy  bride. 
Her  daintier  namesake  down  in  Brittany — 
And  so  thou  breakest  Arthur's  music  t(H).* 

*  Save  for  that  broken  music  in  thy  brains, 
Sir  fool,'  said  Tristram,  •  I  would  break 

thy  head. 
Fool,  I  came  late,  the  heathen  wars  were 

o'er, 
The  life  had  flown,  we  sware  but  by  the 

shell  - 
I  am  but  a  fool  to  reason  with  a  fuol- 
Come,  thou  art  crabb'd  and  sour :    but 

lean  me  down. 
Sir  Dagonet,  one  of  thy  long  asses*  ears, 
And  barken  if  my  music  l)e  not  true. 

*  "  Free  love — free  field     we  love  but 
while  we  may : 
The  woods  are  hushM,  their  music  is  no 
more : 
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e  tovc  but  while 


'  Ve  might  have  moved  sIow-iii«uate 
Nat  slood  ilockslill.  I  made  il  in  the 
And  hcaid  it  ring  as  trae  as  tested  gold.' 

But  DagoDct  with  one  foot  pobed  in 

bis  hand, 
'  Fricni],   did    ye    mark    that    rountoin 

yesterday 
Made  to  run  wine?~bul  this  had  run 

itself 
All  out  like  a.  l<Mig  life  to  a  sout  end — 
And  ihem  thai  round  it  sat  with  golden 


Hsd  made  thee  fool,  thy  vti 
It  flighted  all  free  focd  from 
Which  left  thee  less  than 

than  swine, 
A  naked  aught — yet  swine  I 
For  I  have  Sung  thee  pearl 

And  litlte  Dagonel  mincin 
*  Knight,  an  ye  fting  those 

In  lieu  of  hen;.  111  hold  lb 


Swine  ?     I  have  wollow'd, 

—the  world 
Is  flesh  and  shadow — I  hav 
The  dirty  nurse,  Eipcrienc 
Hath  fonl'd  me— an  I  wb! 

wash'd — 
I  have  had  my  day  and  my ; 
And  thank  the  Lord  I  am 

tool. 
Swine,  say  ycP  swine,  gac 
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dofjing  in  each  new  glory,  set  his  name 
H%fa  oo  all  hills,  and  in  the  signs  of 
heaven.' 

And  Dagonet  answer'd,  <  Ay,  and  when 

the  land 
Was  freed,  and  the  Queen  false,  ye  set 

joorseir 
To  babble  about  him,  all  to  show  your 

wit— 
And  whether  he  were  King  by  courtesy. 
Or  King  by  right — and  so  went  harping 

down 
Hie  black  king*s  highway,  got  so  far,  and 

grew 
So  vitty  that   ye  play'd   at   ducks  and 

drakes 
With  Arthur's  vows  on  the  great  lake  of 

fire. 
Tovboo !   do  ye  see  it  ?  do  ye  see  the 

star?* 

'Nay,  fool,*  said   Tristram,   <not   in 

open  day.' 
An^l  I>agonet,  *  Nay,  nor  will  :  I  sec  it 

and  hear. 
I:  makes  a  "silent  music  up  in  heaven, 
Ad'I  I,  and  Arthur  and  the  angels  hear, 
Aa'I  then  we  skip.'     *  Lo,  fool,'  he  said, 

*ye  talk 
Fool's  treason :  is  the  King  thy  brother 

fool?' 
Then  little  Dagonet  dapt  his  hands  and 

shrill'd, 
'Ay,  ay,  my  brother  fool,  the  king  of 

ibob! 
C'>nceits  himself  as  God  that  he  can  make 
Figs  out  of  thistles,  silk  from  bristles,  milk 
Fri^im  burning  spurge,  honey  from  hornet - 

comljs, 
Ami  men  from  beasts — Long  live  the  king 

of  fr«b!' 

Ami  down  the  city  Dagonet  danced 

away ; 
Rut  thro*  the  slowly -mellowing  avenues 
Aod  solitary  posses  of  the  wood 
kude  TrUtram    toward    Lyonnesse   and 

the  wesL 
Bdcwe  him  fled  the  free  of  Queen  Isolt 
Vith  ruby -circled  neck,  but  evermore 

T 


Past,  as  a  rustle  or  twitter  in  the  wood 
Made  dull  his  inner,  keen  his  outer  eye 
For  all  that  walk'd,  or  crept,  or  perch'd, 

or  flew. 
Anon  the  face,    as,   when  a  gust   hath 

blown, 
Unruffling  waters  re-collect  the  shape 
Of  one  that  in  them  sees  himself,  retum'd ; 
But  at  the  slot  or  fewmets  of  a  deer, 
Or  ev*n  a  fall'n  feather,  vanish'd  again. 

So  on  for  all  that  day  from  lawn  to  lawn 
Thro'  many  a  league-long  bower  he  rode. 

At  length 
A  lodge  of  intertwisted  beechen-boughs 
Fune-cramm'd,  and  bracken  •  rooft,  the 

which  himself 
Built  for  a  summer  day  with  Queen  Isolt 
Against   a   shower,  dark   in  the  golden 

grove 
Appearing,  sent  his  fancy  l)ack  to  where 
She  lived  a  moon  in  that  low  lo<lge  with 

him  : 
Till  Mark  her  lord  had  past,  the  Comibh 

King, 
With  six  or  seven,  when  Tristram  was 

away. 
And  snatch'd  her  thence ;  yet  dreading 

worse  than  shame 
Her   warrior   Tristram,    spake   not    any 

word. 
But  bode  his  hour,  devising  wretchedness. 

And  now  that  desert  lodge  to  Tristram 

lookt 
So  sweet,  that  halting,   in  he  past,  and 

sank 
Down  on  a  drift  of  foliage  random-blown  ; 
But    could    not  rest    for  musing   how  to 

smoothc 
And  sleek  his  marriage  over  to  the  Queen, 
rerchancc  in  lone  Tintagil  far  from  all 
The  tonguesters  of  the  court  slie  had  not 

heard. 
But  ihtn  what  folly  had  sent  \\\\\\  ovopic.is 
.After  she  left  him  lonely  here?  a  nnn»e  ? 
Was  it  the  nan)c  of  one  in  Britt.iny. 
Isolt,  tlie  daughter  of  the  Kinj^^  ?     '  Is<ilt 
Of  the  white  hands'  they  callM  her  :   the 

sweet  name 

2  c; 
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Allured  him  (ir^t,  nnrl  then  (he  mnid  her- 
self, 

Who  seive'l  him  well  with  Ihose  while 
hanJ=  uf  lii^rs. 

And  luveiL  him  neU,  until  himself  had 
Ihoueht 

He  loved  her  nlso,  weiiiled  easily, 

But  led  her  ail  -is  easily,  and  retuni'd. 

The  black-Llue  Irish  hair  and  lii-.h  eyes 

Had  drawn  him  home — what  marvel? 
Ihen  he  laid 

nil  broM'a  u;K)n  the  drifted  leaf  and 
dream 'd. 

Heseem'd  lo[>acc1)ic  strand  of  Britlanf 
Between  Iwlt  of  Britain  and  his  bride. 
And  shniv'd  ihem  bolli  the  ruby-chain, 

ilegan  to  slrui^gle  for  it,  till  his  Queen 
(;rasplilatihard,thaLallherhandwasrcd. 
Then  chL'd  ih«  IJr\'ton,  '  Look,  her  hand 


Showing  a  shower  of  blood  Jo  a  field  nob^ 
And   Ihcrebeside   a   horn,  inflamed  Ac 

knights 
At  that  dishonour  done  the  plded  ^, 
Till  each  would  dash  the  slueld,  tolUo* 

the  hoTD. 
But  Arthur  wav'ed  them  back.     Alone  bt 

Then  at  the  dry  har^   roai  of  the  pal 

That  sent  the  face  of  all  Ihe  marsh  ilofi 
An  ever  upward-rushing  aorm  and  thw 
Of  shriek  and   plume,   the  Red  Ksigb 

heard,  and  all. 
Even  to  tipmost  lance  and  topmast  behi 
In  blood-red  armour  sallying,  howl'd  Ii 

Ihe  King, 

'  The  teeth  of  Hell  flay  bare  and  gnal 
thee  flat  !  — 
Lo  \   art   ibou  not  that  eunadi-bearlci 
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H,  IS  the  crest  of  some  slow-arching 

wave, 
ird  in  dead  night  along  that   table- 
shore, 
»ps  flat,   and  after  the  great  waters 

break 
itening  for  half  a  leagtle,  and  thin 

themselves, 
over  sands  marbled  with  moon  and 

cloud, 
in  less  and  less  to  nothing  ;  thus  he  fell 
A '  heavy  ;     then   the   knights,    who 

watched  him,  roar*d 
1  shouted  and  leapt  down  upon  the 

fairn ; 
re  trampled  out  his  (ace  from  being 

sank  his  fi^iQ  in  mire,  and  slimed 

themselves : 
heard  the  King  for  their  own  cries, 

but  sprang 
0*  open  doors,  and  swording  right  and 

left 
1,    women,    on    their   sodden    faces, 

hurrd 
tables  over  and  the  wines,  and  slew 
all  the  rafters  rang  with  woman-yells, 
all    the    pavement    stream'd    with 

massacre : 
n,  echoing  yell  with  yell,  they  fired 

the  tower, 
ch  half  that  autumn  night,  like  the 

live  North, 
•pulsing  up  thro*  Alioth  and  Alcor, 
e  all  above  it,  and  a  hundred  meres 
at  it,  as  the  water  Moab  saw 
te  round  by  the  East,  and  out  beyond 

them  flush'd 
loog  low  dune,  and  laxy-plunging  sea. 

a  all  the  ways  were  safe  from  shore  to 

.sDore» 
in  l2|e  heart  of  Arthur  pain  was  lord. 

hen,  oat  of  Tristram  waking,  the  red 

dream 
with  a  shout,  and  that  low  lo<ige 

retum'd, 
-forest,   and    the  wind   among   the 

boi^gfas* 


He  whistled  his  good  warhorse  left  to 

graze 
Among  the  forest  greens,  vaulted  upon  him, 
And  rode  beneath  an  ever-showering  leaf, 

Till  one   lone  woman,  ,2^pi"S  ^'^^^  ^ 
cr 


Stay*dnim.     *  Why  weep  ye  ?  *     *  Lord,* 

she  said,  *  my  man 
Hath  left  me  or  is  dead ;  *  whereon  he 

thought — 
'  What,  if  she  hate  me  now  ?    I  would 

not  this. 
What,  if  she  love  me  still  ?     I  would  not 

that. 
I  know  not  what  I  would  * — but  said  to 

her, 
"*  Yet  weep  not  thou,  lest,  if  thy  mate 

return, 
He  find  thy  favour  changed  and  love  thee 

not' — 
Then  pressing  day  by  day  thro'  Lyonnesse 
Last  in  a  roky  hollow,  belling,  heard 
The  hounds  of  Mark,  and  felt  the  goodly 

hounds 
Yelp  at  his  heart,  but  turning,  past  and 

gain'd 
Tintagil,  half  in  sea,  and  high  on  land, 
A  crown  of  towers. 

Down  in  a  casement  sat, 
A  low  sea-sunset  glorying  round  her  hair 
And    glossy -throated    grace,    Isolt    the 

Queen. 
And  when  she  heard  the  feet  of  Tristram 

grind 
The  spiring  stone  that  scaled  al)oul  her 

tower, 
Flush'd,  started,  met  him  at  the  doors, 

and  there 
Belte<l  his  bo<ly  with  her  white  embrace, 
Crj'ing   aloud,   *  Not   Mark — not    Mark, 

my  soul ! 
The  footstep  flutter'd  me  at  first  :  not  he  : 
Catlike   thro'  his   own   castle   steals   my 

Mark, 
But  warrior-wise  thou  stridest  thro'  his 

halls 
Who  h.itcs  thcc,  as  I  him — ev'n  to  the 

death. 
My  soul,  1  felt  my  hatred  for  my  Mark 


-..-k'  < 
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Quicken  within  me,  and  knew  that  thou 

wert  nigh.' 
To  whom  Sir  Tristram  smiling,   '  I  am 

here. 
Let  be  thy  Mark,  seeing  he  is  not  thine.' 

And  drawing  somewhat  backward  she 
replied, 

*  Can  he  be  wrong'd  who  is  not  ev'n  his 

own. 
But  save  for  dread  of  thee  had  beaten  me. 
Scratched,    bitten,    blinded,    marr'd    me 

somehow — Mark  ? 
What  rights  are  his  that  dare  not  strike 

for  them  ? 
Not  lift  a  hand — not,  tho'  he  found  me 

thus! 
But  barken  !  have  ye  met  him  ?  hence  he 

went 
To-day  for  three  days'  hunting — as  he 

said — 
And  so  returns  belike  within  an  hour. 
Mark's  way,  my  soul  I — but  eat  not  thou 

with  Mark, 
Because  he  hates  thee  even  more  than 

fears  ; 
Nor  drink  :  and  when  thou  passest  any 

wood 
Close  \izor,  lest  an  arrow  from  the  bush 
Should  leave  me  all  alone  with  Mark  and 

hell. 
My  God,   the   measure  of  my  hate  for 

Mark 
Is  as  the  measure  of  ray  love  for  thee..' 

So,  pluck'd  one  way  by  hate  and  one 

by  love, 
Drain'd  of  her  force,  again  she  sat,  and 

spake 
To   Tristram,    as   he    knelt   before  her, 

saying, 

*  O  hunter,  and  O  blower  of  the  horn, 
Harper,  and  thou  hast  been  a  rover  too. 
For,  ere  I  mated  with  my  shambling  king, 
Ye  twain  had  fallen  out  about  the  bride 
Of  one — his  name  is  out  of  me — the  prize. 
If  prize  she  were  —  (what  marvel  —  she 

could  see) — 
Thine,  friend  ;  and  ever  since  my  craven 
seeks 


To  wreck  thee  vilUusonsly :  hot,  0  Sk 

Knight, 
What  dame  or  damsel  have  ye  kmel*d  to 

last?' 

And   Tristram,    *Last  to  my  Qoeei 

Paramount, 

Here  now  to  my  Queen  Paiaroount  of  k«e 

And  loveliness — ay,  lovelier  than  win 

first 
Her  light  feet  fell  on  our  rough  Ljoosoi^ 
Sailing  from  Ireland.* 

Softly  kug^MIsolt; 
<  Flatter  me  not,  for  hath  not  oor  giat 

Queen 
My  dole  of  beauty  trebled  ?*  and  be  aid, 
'Her  beauty  b   her   beauty,  and  thiK  '• 

thine. 
And  thine  is  more  to  me — soft,  graaoSi 

kind — 
Save  when  thy  Mark  is  kindled  on  thy  ^ 
Most  gracious  ;  but  she,  haughty,  er'n  to 

him, 
Lancelot ;  for  I  have  seen  him  wan  owt 
To  make  one  doubt  if  ever  the  great  Queen 
Have  yielded  him  her  love.' 

To  whom  Isoh, 
*•  Ah  then,  false  hunter  and  false  haipo; 

thou 
\Vho   brakest   thro'  the  scruple  of  my 

bond. 
Calling  me  thy  white  hind,  and  sayinf 

to  me 
That  Guinevere  had  sinn'd  against  the 

highest, 
And  I — misyoked  with  such  a  want  of 

man — 
That  I  could  hardly  sin  against  the  lowest' 

He  answer'd,   *0  my  soul,  be  coaa* 

forted  ! 
If  this  be  sweet,  to  sin  in  leading-strings 
If  here  be  comfort,  and  if  ours  be  sin, 
Crown'd  warrant  had  we  for  the  aownin^ 

sin 
That  made  us  happy  :  but  how  ye  greet 

me — fear 
And  fault  and  doubt — no  word  of  that 

fond  tale — 
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7  deep    heart -jrearnings,    thj  sweet 

memones 
Tristram  in  that  year  he  was  away.* 

^d,  saddening  on  the  sudden,  spake 

Isolt, 
bad  forgotten  all  in  my  strong  joy 
see  thee — ^jreamings  ? — ^ay  !  for,  hour 

by  hour, 
re  in  the  never-ended  afternoon, 
weeter  than  all  memories  of  thee, 
iper  than  any  yearnings  after  thee 
m'd     those     far -rolling,     westward- 
smiling  seas, 
tch'd  from  this  tower.     Isolt  of  Britain 

dash'd 
>re  Isolt  of  Brittany  on  the  strand, 
old  that  have  chill*d  her  bride-kiss  ? 

Wedded  her  ? 
gfat  in  her  Other's  battles  ?  wounded 

there? 
:  King  was  all  fulfiird  with  grateful- 
ness, 
i  she,  my  namesake  of  the  hands,  that 

heal'd 
r  hurt  and   heart  with  unguent  and 

caress — 
11 — can  I  wish  her  any  huger  wrong 
in  having  known  thee  ?  her  too  hast 

thou  left 
pine    and    waste    in    those    sweet 

memories, 
were  I  not  my  Mark's,  by  whom  all 

men 
\  Doble,  I  should  hate  thee  more  than 

love.* 

Vnd  Tristram,  fondling  her  light  hands, 

replied, 
race.   Queen,    for   being   loved :    she 

loved  me  well. 
1 1  love  her  ?  the  name  at  least  I  loved, 
t? — I  fought  his  battles,  for  Isolt ! 
!  night  was  dark ;  the  true  star  set. 

Isolt ! 

name  was  ruler  of  the  dark Isolt  ? 

:  not  for  her  !  patient,  and  prayerful, 

meek, 
-blooded,   she  will  yield  herself  to 

God.* 


And  Isolt  answered,   "Yea,  and  why 

not  I? 
Mine  is  the  larger  need,  who  am  not  meek. 
Pale- blooded,  prayerful.      Let   me   tell 

thee  now. 
Here  one  black,  mute  midsummer  night 

I  sat. 
Lonely,  but  musing  on  thee,  wondering 

where, 
Murmuring  a  light  song  I  had  heard  thee 

sing. 
And  once  or  twice  I  spake  thy  name  aloud. 
Then  flashed  a  levin-brand ;  and  near  me 

stood. 
In  fuming  sulphur   blue  and  green,   a 

fiend — 
Mark's  way  to  steal  behind  one  in  the 

dark — 
For  there  was  Mark  :  *  *  He  has  wedded 

her,"  he  said. 
Not  said,  but  hiss'd  it :  then  this  crown 

of  towers 
So  shook  to  such  a  roar  of  all  the  sky, 
That  here  in  utter  dark  I  swoon 'd  away. 
And  woke  again  in  utter  dark,  and  cried, 
**I  will  flee  hence  and  give  myself  to 

God  "— 
And  thou  wert  lying  in  thy  new  leman's 

arms.* 

Then  Tristram,  ever  dallying  with  her 
hand, 

*  May  God  be  with  thee,  sweet,  when  old 

and  gray, 
And  past  desire  !'  a  saying  that  anger'd 
her. 

*  **  May  God  be  with  thee,  sweet,  when 

thou  art  old, 
And  sweet  no  more  to  me  !*'     I  need 

Him  now. 
For  when  had  Lancelot  utter'd  aught  so 

gross 
Ev'n  to  the  swineherd's  malkin  in  the 

mast  ? 
The  greater  man,  the  greater  courtesy. 
Far    other  was    the    Tristram,   Arthur*s 

knight ! 
But   thou,  thro'  ever  harrying  thy  wild 

beasts — 
Save  that  to  touch  a  harp,  tilt  with  a  lance 
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Ml  his  own  end  ;  we  are  not  angels  here 
r  shall  be  :  tows — I  am  woodman  of 

the  woods, 
I  hear  the  garnet -headed  jraffingale 
:k  them  :  my  soul,  we  love  but  while 

we  may ; 
I  therefore  is  my  love  so  large  for  thee, 
ing  it  is  not  bounded  save  by  love.  * 

[ere  ending,  he  moved  toward  her, 

and  she  said, 
od  :  an  I  tum'd  away  my  love  for  thee 
iome  one  thrice  as  courteous  as  thy- 
self— 
courtesy  wins  woman  all  as  well 
faJoOr  1—3 

eiiTect,  he  IS  Lmwcim  "uiier  ji 
ier  and  colBgmr,  thou — -"bui  say  I  love 
lrwYhHi«>j|t  of  all  knights. 


thee  baciT 


w,    "We  love  but 


le  own 

while  we  may," 
1  then,  what  answer?' 

He  that  while  she  spake, 
dfiil  of  what  he  brought  to  adorn  her 

with, 
jewels,  had  let  one  finger  lightly  touch 

jirm  white  apple  of  her   throat. 

replu 

ss  this  a  little  closer,  sweet,  until — 
kc,  I  am  hungered  and  half*anger*d — 

meat, 
e,  wine — and  I  will  love  thee  to  the 

death, 
out  beyond  into  the  dream  to  come.* 

>  then,  when  both  were  brought  to 

full  accord, 
rose,  and  set  before  him  all  he  will'd  ; 
after  these  had  comforted  the  bloo<i 
1  meats  and  wines,  and  satiated  their 

hearts — 
'  talking  of  their  woodland  paradise, 
deer,  the  dews,  the  fern,  the  founts, 

the  lawns ; 
'  mocking  at  the  much  ungainliness, 
craren  shifts,  and  long  crane  legs  of 

Mark— 
1  Tristram  laughing  caught  the  harp, 

and  tang: 


*Ay,  ay,  O  ay — the  winds  that  bend 

the  brier ! 
A  star  in  heaven,  a  star  within  the  mere  ! 
Ay,  ay,  O  ay — a  star  was  my  desire, 
And  one  was  far  apart,  and  one  was  near  : 
Ay,  ay,  O  ay — the  winds  that  bow  the 

grass ! 
And  one  was  water  and  one  star  was  fire, 
And  one  will  ever  shine  and  one  will  pass. 
Ay,  ay,  O  ay — the  winds  that  move  the 

mere.' 

Then  in  the  light's  last  glimmer  Tris- 
tram show'd 
And  swung  the  ruby  carcanet.    She  cried, 
*The  collar  of  some  Order,  which  our 

King 
Ilath  newly  founded,  all  for  thee,  my  soul, 
For  thee,  to  yield  thee  grace  beyond  thy 
peers.* 

*  Not  so,  my  Queen,*  he  said,  *  but  the 

red  fruit 

Grown  on  a  magic  oak-tree  in  mid-heaven. 

And  won  by  Tristram  as  a  tourney- prize, 

And  liither  brought  by  Tristram  for  his 

last 
Love -offering    and    peace-offering    unto 
thee.' 


He  spoke,    he    tum'd,    then,    flinging 

round  her  neck, 
Claspt  it,  and  cried  *  Thine  Order,  O  my 

Queen  I' 
J5ut,  while  he  bow'd  to  kiss  the  jewell'd 

throat. 
Out   of  the   dark,  just  as  the  lips  had 

touch'd, 
Behind  him  rose  a  shadow  and  a  shriek — 
*  Mark's  way,'  said  Mark,  and  dove  him 

thro'  the  brain. 

That   ni^jht   came   Arthur   home,   an<l 

while  he  clinib'd, 
All   in  a  death -dumb   autumn -dripping 

gl(K»m, 
The  stairway  to  the  hall,  and  look'd  and 

saw 
The  great    Queen's  Iwwcr  was   dark, — 

about  his  feet 
A  voice  clung  sobbing  till  he  (jucstion'd  it, 


.   » 
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'What  art  IliD'J?'  and  I  he  voice  about  his 

fetl 
Sent  U])  an  ansu«r,  sobbing,  '  I  am  Ihj 

fool. 
And  I  i\\sl\  aisit  mnke  ihee  smile  i^iin.' 

G  I' IN  EVER  E. 
QUEE-V  r.viSEVfcKF.  had  fled  the  court, 


A  ngvice :    pne  low  light   betwixt  them 

UTiirrM    lij    ilie   en:t;[>ing   mist,    for    all 

Ucnntli  a  n^(Lli  uikU-cn  nlbeit  at  fuU, 
Tlitf  «hiie  mill,  lilif  a  face-cloth  to  the 

Clung  to  Ihe  dead   eaith,   nod  the  land 


For  hithtr  had   she 


Climb'd  to  Ibc  h 


best 


\  "CDid,  and  lissome  VivicD,  of  ha  a 
The  wiliest   and  the  woist;   uid  ixn 

than  Ihii 
He  saw  not,  for  Sir  Ijincdol  paoiiif  i^ 
Spied   where   he   couch'd,   and  a  (lie 

gaidener^s  hand 
Picks  from  (he  colewort  a  ereai  cata- 

pillar. 
So  from  the  high  wall  and  the  £owec>( 

Of  grasses  Laocelot  pluck'd  him  bflbi 

bed. 
And  cast  him  as  a  worm  upiRi  the  way; 
But  when  he  kocw-  the  Piince  tbo'  nuir^ 

with  dujt. 
He,  reverencing  king's  blood  in  a  bid  mn 
Made  such  excuses  as  he  might,  and  ihei 
Full  knightly  withonl  scom  j  fix  b  Has 

"     ■  ,hl   tif  Atthui's  noblest  dcilt  i 
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a  laoghM  agmin,  but  faintlier,  for  in- 

fked 
e  half-foresaw  that  he,  the  subtle  beast, 
lolil  tiack  her  guilt  until  he  found,  and 

hers 
dd  be  for  evermore  a  name  of  scorn, 
acefonrard  rarely  could  she  front  in 

hall, 
cbewhcre,  Modred's  narrow  foxy  face, 
ut-hiding  smile,  and  gray  persistent 

eye : 
Keforward  too,  the  Powers  that  tend 

the  soul, 
belp  it  from  the  death  that  cannot  die, 
I  tare  it  even  in  extremes,  began 
rex  and  plague  her.     Many  a  time  for 

hours, 
de  the  placid  breathings  of  the  King, 
be  dead  night,  grim  faces  came  and 

went 
ire  her,  or  a  vague  spiritual  fear — 
:  to  some  doubtful  noise  of  creaking 

doors, 
ni  I>y  the  watcher  in  a  haunted  house, 
t  keeps  the  rust  of  murder  on  the 

walls— 
i  her  awake:    or  if  she  slept,  she 

dream*d 
twiul  dream  ;  for  then  she  seem'd  to 

stand 
KMne  vast  plain  before  a  setting  sun, 
from  the  sun  there  swiftly  made  at  her 
lastly  something,  and  its  shadow  flew 
re   it,  till   it   touched   her,   and  she 

tum'd — 
s  lo !  her  own,  that  broadening  from 

her  feet, 
blackening,  swallowed  all  the  land, 

and  in  it 
cities  burnt,  and  with  a  cry  she  woke, 
all  this  trouble  did  not  pass  but  grew ; 
cv'n  the  clear  face  of  the  guileless 

King, 
trustful  courtesies  of  household  life, 
.me  her  bane ;  and  at   the  Ixst  she 

said, 
[.ancelot,  get  thee  hence  to  thine  own 

land, 
if  thou  tarry  we  shall  meet  again, 
if  wc  meet  again,  some  evil  chance 


Will  make  the  smouldering  scandal  break 

and  blaze 
Before  the  people,  and  our  lord  the  King.* 
And    Lancelot   ever   promised,    but    re- 
main'd, 
And  still  they  met  and  met.     Again  she 

said, 
*  O  I^ncelot,  if  thou  love  me  get  thee 

hence* 
And  then  they  were  agreed  upon  a  night 
(When  the  good  King  should  not  be  there) 

to  meet 
And  part  for  ever.   Vivien,  lurking,  heard. 
She  told  Sir  Modred.      Passion-pale  they 

met 
And  greeted.      Hands  in  hands,  and  eye 

to  eye. 
Low  on  the  border  of  her  couch  they  sat 
Stammering  and  staring.     It  was  their 

last  hour, 
A  madness  of  farewells.     And  Modred 

brought 
His  creatures  to  the  basement  of  the  tower 
For  testimony ;  and  cr>'ing  with  full  voice 
'Traitor,  come  out,  ye  are  trapt  at  last,* 

aroused 
Lancelot,  who  rushing  outward  lionlike 
Leapt  on  him,  and  hurl'd  him  headlong, 

and  he  fell 
Stunn*d,  and  his  creatures  took  and  bare 

him  off. 
And  all  was  still :  then  she,  *  The  end  is 

come, 
And  I  am  shamed  for  ever;'  and  he  said, 
*  Mine  l)e  the  shame ;  mine  was  the  sin : 

but  rise, 
And  fly  to  my  strong  castle  overseas : 
There  will  I  hide  thee,  till  my  life  shall  end. 
There  hoM  thee  with  my  life  against  the 

world.* 
She  answer'd,  *  Lancelot,  will  thou  hold 

me  so  ? 
N.iy.  ricntl,  for  we  have  taken  our  fare  wells. 
Would  (lod  that  thou  cuul(l.>t  hi<lc  me 

from  mvNclf! 
Mine  is  the  shame,  for  I  was  wife,  and  thou 
l'nwcd(k-d:  yet  rise  n<»w,  and  let  us  fly, 
For  I  uill  draw  me  ini«)  sanctuary, 
And  bide  my  <looni.'     So  Lancelot  got 

her  horse. 
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Set  het  iheieon,  and  mnunled  od  bU  own, 
And  Ihen  they  rode  lo  ihe  divided  way, 
TheiE  kira'd,  and  paned  weeping :    for 

he  past, 
Love-loyal  to  Ihe  IfosI  wish  of  the  Queen, 
Back  to  hia  land  ;  but  she  to  Almesbury 
Fled  all  nlghl  long  by  glimniering  waste 

and  weald, 
And  heard  the  Spirits  of  the  waste  and 

weald 
Moon  as  she  tied,  or  thon^t  she  heard 

And  in  herself  she  moan'd  'Too  late,  too 

hie!' 
Till  in  the  coli!  wind  that  foTerans  the 

A  blol  in  heaven,  the  Raven,  Bying  high, 
Croak 'd,  and  she  thought,  '  He  spies  a 

field  of  death ; 
For  now  the  Heathen  □(iheNorlhein  Sea, 
Lureit  by  the  crimes  and  fhiillies  of  the 


realm. 
And  leagued  him  with  the  heathoi,  «Ut 

the  King 
Was  waging  war  on  LancdoC ;  ibadc 

thought, 
'With  what  a  hate  the  people  and  thi 

hfost  hate  me,'  and  bow'd  down  qa 

het  bands 
Silent,  until  the  little  maid,  wbabnokJ 

No  silence,  brake  it,  Ulleriog  '  Late  1 « 

What  hour,  I  wonder,  now?"  ud  iha 

No  answer,  by  and  by  b^u  lo  bum 
An  air  the  nuns  had  taught  her;  'Lite 

so  IBIC  ! ' 

Which  when  she  heaid,  the  Qnem  loiA'i 
up,  and  said. 

^  O  maiden,  if  indeed  ye  list  to  sing. 
Sing,  and  unbind  my  heart  that  I  au] 

full    wilhni:lv    >a:u;    the   lilll 
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r  tlioagfat  when  first  she  came,  wept 

the  sad  Queen, 
en  said  the  little  novice  prattling  to  her, 

'O  praj  you,  noble   lady,   weep  no 

more; 
t  let  my  words,  the  words  of  one  so 

small, 
ko  knowing  nothing  knows  but  to  obey, 
d  if  I  do  not  there  is  penance  given — 
mfort  your  sorrows ;  for  they  do  not 

flow 
«  evil  done ;  right  sure  am  I  of  that, 
K>  see  your  tender  grace  and  stateliness. 
I  weigh  your  sorrows  with  our  lord  the 

King's, 
d  weighing  find  them  less  ;  for  gone  is 

he 
wage  grim  war  against  Sir  Lancelot 

there, 
ond  that  strong  castle  where  he  holds 

the  Queen ; 
i  Modred  whom  he  left  in  charge  of 

all. 
;  traitor — Ah  sweet  lady,  the  King's 

grief 
his  own  self,  and  his  own  Queen,  and 

realm, 
tt  needs  be  thrice  as  great  as  any  of 

ours, 
me,   I  thank  the  saints,  I  am  not 

great, 
if  there  ever  come  a  grief  to  me 
f  my  cry  in  silence,  and  have  done, 
e  knows  it,  and  my  tears  have  brought 

me  good  : 
even  were  the  griefs  of  little  ones 
^eat  as  those  of  great  ones,  yet  this 

grief 
kddcd   to   the  griefs  the  great  must 

bear, 
t  howsoever  much  they  may  desire 
ace,    they    cannot    weep    behind    a 

cloud : 
rven  here  they  talk  at  Almesbury 
ut   the  good   King  and   his  wicked 

Queen, 
were  I  such  a  King  with  such  a  Queen, 
1  might  I  wish  to  veil  her  wickeiiness, 
were  I  such  a  King,  it  could  not  be.' 


Then  to  her  own  sad  heart  mutter'd  the 

Queen, 
'  Will  the  child  kill  me  with  her  innocent 

talk?' 
But  openly  she  answer'd,  *  Must  not  I, 
If  this  false  traitor  have  displaced  his  lord, 
Grieve  with  the  conmion  grief  of  all  the 

realm?' 

'  Yea,'   said    the    maid,    '  this    is   all 

woman's  grief. 
That  she  b  woman,  whose  disloyal  life 
Hath  wrought  confusion  in   the   Table 

Round 
Which  good  King  Arthur  founded,  years 

ago, 
With  signs  and  miracles  and  wonders, 

there 
At  Camelot,  ere  the  coming  of  the  Queen.' 

Then  thought  the  Queen  within  herself 
again, 

*  Will  the  child  kill  me  with  her  foolish 

prate  ?' 
But  openly  she  spake  and  said  to  her, 

*  O  little  maid,  shut  in  by  nunnery  walls, 
What  canst   thou   know   of  Kings  and 

Tables  Round, 
Or  what  of  signs  and  wonders,  but  the 

signs 
And  simple  miracles  of  thy  nunnery  ?' 

To  whom  the  little  novice  garrulously, 

*  Yea,  but  I  know :  the  land  was  full  of 

signs 
And  wonders  ere  the  coming  of  the  Queen. 
So  said  my  father,  and  himself  was  knight 
Of  the  great  Table — at  the  founding  of  it ; 
And  rode  thereto  from  Lyonnesse,  and 

he  said 
That  as  he  rotle,  an  hour  or  maylio  twain 
After  the  sunset,  down  the  coast,  he  heard 
Strange  music,  and  he  paused,  and  turn- 
ing— there. 
All  down  the  lonely  ccwst  of  Lyonnesse, 
Each  with  a  l)eacon-star  u|X)n  his  head. 
And  with  a  wild  sea-lij;ht  aUwt  his  feet, 
He  saw  them — headland  after  hc.idlan<l 

flame 
Far  on  into  the  rich  heart  of  the  west : 
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An^   i 


the  light  the  while  mermaidcp 


Anii   sIiDng   maD  -  breasted   things  stood 

AnJ  sent  a  deep  sea-voice  thro'  all  the 

land. 
Towhich  the  lilllcelve!  of  chasm  and  cUR 
Kladc  answer,  sounding  hkeadislanl  horn. 
So  said  iny  father — yi-n,  and  furthermore, 
Next  morning,  while  he  paM  the  dim-lit 

IliniEelF  beheld  three  spirits  mad  with 


joy 


1  tall  wafside 


That  shixik  beneiih  them,  as  the  thistle 

When  three  gray  linnets  wrangle  for  Ihe 

And  still  at  evi^ings  on  before  his  horse 
The  flickeriog  fajtj'-circle  whcel'd   and 

broke 
Flying,  and  link'd  again,  and  nheei'd  and 

broke 


Full  many  a  noble  wai-Bong  had  he  n 
Ev'n  in  the  presence  of  an  eucnrr't  Ai 
Between  the  steep  cliff  and  the  eooi 

And  many  a  roystic  lay  of  life  kod  ha 
Had   duLDted  on  tbe  smolty  momili 

lops. 
When  round  him  benl  the  spirits  s£ 

hills 
With  all  their  dewy  hsir  blown  back  I 

So  ^d  my  father — and  that  night  the  b 

Sang  Arthur's  glorious  wars,  and  s 

Ibe  King 
As  wellnigh  more  than  man,  and  nil'i 

those 
Wlio  call'd  him  the  false  son  of  Colo 
For  there  was  no  man  knew  ftom  wbe 

But  niter  tempest,  when  the  loi^  t, 

broke 
All  down  the  ihundcriDi;  ihcres  of  Bi 


W        Then  thought  the  Queen,  *  Lo  !  they 
I  have  set  her  on, 

I       Onr  ample-seeming  Abbess  and  her  nuns, 
r       Tu  pbj  upon  me,*  and  bow'd  her  head 

■  nor  spake. 

m       ^Imeat  the  novice  crying,  with  clasp*d 

■  hands, 
^ame  on  her  own  garrulity  garrulously. 
Slid  the   good   nuns  would   check   her 

gadding  tongue 
Foil  often,  'and,  sweet  lady,  if  I  seem 
To  vex  an  ear  too  sad  to  listen  to  me, 
I'maannerly,  with  prattling  and  the  tales 
^^liich  my  good  father  told  me,  check 
me  too 

\      Nor  let  me  shame  my  father's  memory, 
1  one 

W  Of  noblest  manners,  tho'  himself  would  say 
t  Sir  Lancelot  had  the  noblest ;  and  he 
f  died, 

'  Kiird  in  a  tilt^  come  next,  dve  summers 
f  h«:k, 

An<l  left  me  ;  bat  of  others  who  remain, 
.\nd  of  the  two  6rst-famed  for  courtesy — 
Aad  pray  jroa  check  me  if  I  ask  amiss — 
But  pray  you,  which  had  noblest,  while 

you  moved 
Amoog  them,  Lancelot  or  our  lord  the 
King?' 

Then  the  pale  Queen  lonkM  up  and 

answer *d  her, 
*  Sir  I^ncelot,  as  liecame  a  noble  knight, 
Was  gracious  to  all  ladies,  and  the  same 
In  open  battle  or  the  tilting-field 
Forbore  hts  own  advantage,  and  the  King 
In  open  l>attlc  or  the  tilting-field 
Forbore  his  own  advantage,   and  these 

two 
Were  the  most  nobly -manner*d  men  of 

all; 
For  manners  are  not  idle,  but  the  fruit 
Of  loyal  nature,  and  of  noble  mind' 

*  Vca/  said  the  maid^  *be  manners  such 

fair  fruit  ? 
Then  I.ancelot*s  needs  must  be  a  thou- 

land-ibld 
LesB  DoMe,  being,  as  all  rumour  runs 
The  Bost  disloyal  friend  in  ail  the  world.' 
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To  which  a  mournful  answer  made  th 
Queen  : 

*  O  closed  about  by  narrowing  nunnery 

walls, 
WTiat  knowest  thou  of  the  world,  and  a] 

its  lights 
And  shadows,  all  the  wealth  and  all  th 

woe? 
If  ever  I^ancelot,  that  most  noble  knight 
Were  for  one  hour  less  noble  than  himsell 
Pray  for  him  that  he  scai)e  the  doom  c 

fire. 
And  weep  for  her  who  drew  him  to  hi 

doom.' 

*  Yea,'  said  the  little  novice,  *  I  pray  fo 

both; 
But  I  should  all  as  soon  believe  that  his 
Sir  Lancelot's,  were  as  noble  as  the  King's 
As    I    could    think,    sweet    lady,    your 

would  be 
Such  as  they  are,  were  you  the  sinfu 

Queen.' 

So  she,  like  many  another  babbler,  hur 
Whom   she  would   soothe,   and   harni't 

where  she  would  heal ; 
For  here  a  sudden  flush  of  wrathful  heal 
Fired  all  the  pale  face  of  the  C^uecn,  whi 

cried, 

*  Such  as  thou  art  !«  never  maiden  mor< 
For  ever  !  thou  their  tool,  set  on  to  plagu 
And  play  U|>on,  and  harry  me,  petty  sjj) 
Ami  traitress.'    When  that  storm  of  ange 

brake 
From  (luinevere,  aghast  the  maiden  rose 
Wliile  as  her  veil,  and  slootl  Ijcfore  th 

Queen 
As  tremulously  as  foini  ujxm  the  beach 
Stands  in  a  wind,  ready  to  break  and  fly 
And  wlien    the  (^)uoen  had  added   *  Gc 

thee  hence,' 
Med  fri^hteil.    Then  that  other  left  alon 
SighM,  and  l»ej;an  to  gather  heart  a^aiii 
S.iying   in   herself,    *Thc  simple,   fearfi 

child 
Meant  nothing,  but  my  own  too-fcarfi 

guilt. 
Simpler  than  any  child,  Iwtrays  itself. 
Hut  help  me,  heaven,  fur  surely  I  re|H*ni 
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bt^at   knight   and   goodliest 


her  to  his  lord 

forth,  and  for  uhead 
Of  his  iinii  her  relinue  moving,  Ihey, 
Rapt  in  sivcel  talk  or  lively,  all  on  love 
And  .'^jxirl  and  lilts  and  pleasure,  {fat  the 


Was 


yet  r 


fell. 

And  grovell'd  wilh  her  face  >gaii&>  tl 

floor: 
There    with    her     milkwhile    anm  u 

shadowy  hair 
She  made  her  face  a  darkness  from  d 

King: 
And  in  the  darkness  heard  his  Bnnedfe 
Pause  by  her  ;  then  came  ulence,  tbcB 


■^  f,fivc%  that  took'd  a  paradise 
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\  Spared  to  lift  his  hand  against  the  King 
10  made   him   knight :    but   many  a 

knight  was  slain ; 
d  many  more,  and  all  his  kith  and  kin 
fe  to  him,  and  abode  in  his  own  land, 
i  many  more  when   Modred   raised 

revolt, 
l^etful  of  their  troth  and  fealty,  clave 
Modred,  and  a  remnant  stays  with  me. 
1  of  this  remnant  will  I  leave  a  part, 
le  men  who  love  me  still,  for  whom  I 

live, 
guard  thee  in  the  wikl  hour  coming  on, 
(t  bat  a  hair  of  this  low  head  be  harm'd. 
ir  not :  thou  shalt  be  guarded  till  my 

death, 
fvbeit  I  know,  if  ancient  prophecies 
Tc  err'd  not,  that  I  march  to  meet  my 

doom. 
M  hast  not  made  my  life  so  sweet  to 

me. 
It  I  the  King  should  greatly  care  to 

hve ; 
'  thou  hast  spoilt  the  purpose  of  my  life. 
ir  «ith  me  for  the  last  time  while  I 

show, 
D  (or  thy  sake,  the  sin  which  thou  hast 

sinn*d. 
when  the  Roman  left  us,  and  their  law 
&i'd  its  hold  up<Mi  us,  and  the  ways 
re  filled  with  rapine,  here  and  there  a 

deed 
prowess    done   redressed   a    random 

wrong. 
I  was  ia^x  of  all  the  kings  who  drew 
:  knighthood-errant  of  this  realm  and 

all 
r   realms    together   under   me,    their 

Hea^l, 
hat  fair  Order  of  my  Table  Round, 
lorious  company,  the  flower  of  men, 
^erre  as  model  for  the  mighty  workl, 
1 1«  the  lair  beginning  of  a  time, 
oiic  them  lay  their  hands  in  mine  and 

swear 
reverence  the  King,  as  if  he  were 
ar  comcience,  and  their  conscience  as 

their  King, 
break   the  heathen  and   uphold   the 

Christ, 


To  ride  abroad  redressing  human  wrongs. 
To  speak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it. 
To  honour  his  own  word  as  if  his  God*s, 
To  lead  sweet  lives  in  purest  chastity, 
To  love  one  maiden  only,  cleave  to  her. 
And  worship  her  by  years  of  noble  deeds. 
Until  they  won  her  ;  for  indeed  I  knew 
Of  no  more  subtle  master  under  heaven 
Than  is  the  maiden  passion  for  a  maid. 
Not  only  to  keep  down  the  base  in  man. 
But   teach    high   thought,    and   amiable 

words 
And  courtliness,  and  the  desire  of  fame. 
And  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a 

man. 
And  all  this  throve  before  I  wedded  thee. 
Believing,  *Mo  mine  helpmate,  one  to  feel 
My  purpose  and  rejoicing  in  my  joy.** 
Then  came  thy  shaimeful  sin  with  Lance- 
lot ; 
Then  came  the  sin  of  Tristram  and  Isolt ; 
Then  others,  following  these  my  mightiest 

knights, 
And    drawing  foul   ensample   from   fair 

names, 
Sinn*d  also,  till  the  loathsome  opposite 
Of  all  my  heart  had  destined  did  obtain, 
And  all  thro'  thee !  so  that  this  life  of  mine 
I  guard  as  God's  high  gift  from  scathe 

and  wrong, 
Not  greatly  care  to  lose  ;  but  rather  think 
How  sad  it  were  for  Arthur,  should  he  live, 
To  sit  once  more  within  his  lonely  hall, 
And    miss    the    wonted    number    of  my 

knights. 
And  miss  to  hear  high  talk  of  noble  deeds 
As  in  the  golden  (la)'s  Inrfore  thy  sin. 
For  which  of  us,  who  might  be  left,  could 

sj^eak 
Of  the  pure  heart,  nor  seem  to  glance  at 

thee  ? 
And  in  thy  l)owers  of  Camelot  or  of  Usk 
Thy  shadow  still  would  glide  from  room 

to  room, 
And  I  shouM  evermore  l>e  vcxt  with  thee 
In  hanging  rol)e  or  vacant  ornament, 
Or  ghostly  fiwtfall  echoing  on  the  stair. 
For  think  not,  iho'  thou  wouldst  not  love 

thy  lord. 
Thy  lord  has  wholly  lost  his  love  for  thee 
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I  am  not  m.-iile  of  fo  slight  elemeDts. 

ToowhDll;r  imelodreuniatnilkBaeei 

\el  mml  1   leave   ihee,   woiDao,  la  ihy 

Made  my  teais  hnm — is  alat  pur— ■« 

shame. 

part. 

1  hold  that  man  the  worst  of  public  (bet 

And  all  is  pun.  Iba  -an  U  snU  oA  I, 

AVho  either  for  hU  own  or  chilti.eo'.  take. 

l^ !  I  forpre  thee,  as  Eternal  Cod 

To  rave  hb  hlood  ftoin  scandal,  leU  ibr 

Fotgiva :  do  Ihon  for  thise  on  nd  Ik 

wife 

Whom  he  knows  false,  aiA6e  and  role  the 

ilul  how  to  lake  lafi  leave  oTiU  t  kntf 

house; 

f  1  coklen  ha>r,  with  which  1  apc4  »  (iq 

For  bring  Ihro'  his  eowarrfice  nllow'd 

Her  Malion,  lakcn  everywheie  foi  puts. 

And  bcautj-  sndi  as  B*wr  woo™  wnm, 

She  like  a  new  dLseise,  unknown  tu  mvii, 

Until   it  came  «  kitiedom't  gmm  ^k 

Creeps,  no  prccaulion  used,   among  the 

titft— 

1  cannot  loach  thy  U}».  ibey  an  M  ain. 

Makes  wicked  lightnings  of  hct  eyw,  and 

Uui  UnodcK'*!  nay,  theynemwrndi 

sips 

Kings. 

The  feiLhy  of  oui  Inends,  and  sUn  llic 

1  cannot  take  (by  hand ;  Oal  too  w  Ank 

And  in  Ihe  llmh  Ihoa  \oM  aimi'il:  «al 

With  detil's  leaps,  and  poisona  hklf  the 

mine  own  flesh, 

yEinng. 

>IerttaokinGdowno>>l)»nepnIhlal,(m 

Wotsl  of  the  worst  were  that  tcu  he  U>al 

"I  loathe  theei"  ;<«  Dot  )».  O  Cm- 

reigns  1 

vece. 

iktler  lh€  King's  H-aste  henrth  and  ■ching 

Fot  I  was  erei  viigin  sare  lot  Ibaci 

heart 

MylovetliTO'fledihatbWKM^iMaaf   \ 

Than  Ihon  reseated  ki  ihy  place  ot  light. 

life 

The  mockery  of  my  people,  and  ibeil 

Ho  fat,  thai  my  donra  is.  I  lure  the*  «iIL 

hane.- 

Ut  no  man  drtwnhw  that  Ilo™  .bee  Bill    1 

He  pai^sed,  and  in  the  pause  she  nept 

And  BO  Ihou  Imn  rai  oi>t  ftii  bihn  0>lM. 

iQincb 

Hereafter  In  thai  w.nU  wbcnall  ate  pn 

Neatet,  and  laid  her  hui.is  nboat  his  feet- 

We  two  may  meet  tidnre  bMi  (mt.  i^ 

Kar  offa  soliuiy  trumpet  blew. 

^_i^ .^. ^1 
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Taitors — and  strike  him  dead,  and  meet 

myself 
I>eath,  or  I  know  not  what  mysterious 

doom. 
And  thou  remaining  here  wilt  learn  the 

event ; 
Rut  hither  shall  I  never  come  again, 
Never  lie  by  thy  side  ;  see  thee  no  more — 
Farewell  I ' 

And  while  she  groveird  at  his  feet, 
She  felt  the  King's  breath  wander  o*er  her 

neck. 
And  in  the  darkness  o*er  her  fallen  head, 
Perceived  the  waving  of  his  hands  that 

blest. 

Then,  listening  till  those  armed  steps 

were  gone, 
Rose  the  pale  Queen,  and  in  her  anguish 

found 
rbe  casement :    '  peradventure,'  so  she 

thought, 
*  If  I  might  see  his  face,  and  not  be  seen.' 
.\nd  lo,  he  sat  on  horseback  at  the  door ! 
And  near  him  the  sad  nuns  with  each  a 

light 
Stood,  and  he  gave  them  charge  about  the 

Queen, 
To  guard  and  foster  her  for  evermore. 
An<i  while  he  spake  to  these  his  helm  was 

lowered. 
To  >fthich  Un  crest  the  golden  dragon 

clung 
Of  Britain  ;  so  she  did  not  see  the  face, 
Which  then  vi-as  as  an  angePs,  but  she 

saw. 
Wet  «iih  the  mists  and  smitten  by  the 

lights. 
The  I)r3j;«>n  of  the  great  Pendragonship 
r»lazL\   making  all  the  night  a  steam  of 

tire. 
And  e\en  then  he  tum'd  ;  and  more  and 

more 
The  moony  vapour  rolling  round  the  Kinj;, 
Who  seem'd  the  phantom  of  a  Giant  in  it, 
Knwouml  him  fold  by  fold,  and  made  him 

And  grayer,  till  himself  became  as  mist 
Before  her,  moving  ghostlike  to  his  doom. 

T 


Then  she  stretch'd  out  her  arms  and 

cried  aloud 
*0h   Arthur!'    there   her    voice   brake 

suddenly. 
Then — as  a  stream  that  spouting  from  a 

cliff 
Fails  in  mid  air,  but  gathering  at  the  base 
Re -makes  itself,  and  flashes  down  the 

vale — 
Went  on  in  passionate  utterance : 

*  Gone — my  lord  ! 
Gone  thro'  my  sin  to  slay  and  to  be  slain  I 
And  he  forgave  me,  and  I  could  not  speak. 
Farewell?     I  should  have  answer'd  hi: 

farewell. 
His  mercy  choked  me.     Gone,  my  lord 

the  King, 
My  own  true  lord  I  how  dare  I  call  him 

mine? 
The  shadow  of  another  cleaves  to  me, 
And  makes  me  one  pollution :  he,    the 

King, 
Caird  me  polluted  :  shall  I  kill  myself? 
What  help  in  that  ?    I  cannot  kill  my  sin, 
If  soul  be  soul ;  nor  can  I  kill  my  shame ; 
No,  nor  by  living  can  I  live  it  down. 
The  days  will  grow  to  weeks,  the  weeks 

to  months. 
The  months  will  add  themselves  and  make 

the  years, 
The  years  will  roll  into  the  centuries. 
And  mine  will  ever  l»e  a  name  of  scorn. 
I  must  not  dwell  on  tlial  defeat  of  fame. 
I>et  the  worhl  l)e  ;  that  is  but  of  the  worh' 
Wliat  else  ?  what  hoj>e  ?  I  think  there  was 

a  ho|x.', 
Except  he  mtK'kM  mc  when  he  spake  o 

ho|)e  ; 
His  hojH;  he  callM  it  ;  but  he  never  mocks, 
For  mockery  is  the  fume  of  little  hearts. 
An«l  blevsc<l  l>e  the  King,  who  hath  for 

given 
My  wickedness  to  him,  and  left  me  hojx 
That  in  mine  own  heart  I  can  live  dowr 

sin 
.\nd  \yi  his  mate  hereafter  in  the  heaven; 
Before  high  God.      Ah  great  ami  genth 

lord, 
Who  wast,  as  is  the  conscience  of  a  sain 

2  \\ 
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I    thy         'Vc  know  roe  then,  that  nicked  ok, 

who  broke 
:,  that  I  The  S3A  Uctign  anil  purpose  of  ihc  KJip 
O  shut  me  round  with  narrowing  nczmcn- 


■.  fr.n 


Wlov 


rails, 


,  IT  h.lif-•lospi^:cd  [he     Mcvk   maiJons,  from  th«  voice  irr^ 

r...:   ...   I  c..u!J   not  '  I  must  not  scorn  myself:  heloTOUKS-a. 
,  Lot  no  one  iJrcam  but  that  he  lore  Bt 
..;  hriMihv  ill  thai  fine  [  slill. 

;  So  let  inc.  if  you  ilo  not  shudder  at  rat 
if :  iTftM;!  li;;hl —  '  Nor  shun   lo  call   me  »Uter.  dwell  nii 

;;i!-:;.ii-.luurwhichl  i  you; 

j  Wear  black  3n<l  white,  and  be  a  nun  l^l" 
1  --lO  llico  what  ihou  you, 

F.i.<l  with  your  fasts,  not  feastii^  ■i'Ji 
.-:   an>i  most  human  your  feast* ; 

Ciricve  with  j-our  piefs,  not  grieving  ;: 
■   :inn!hcr.       Is    there  jour  jtys. 

Hut  not  n'joicini;:  niinglewith  your  riles: 
'.'•vi:  him  Iho'so  laic?  I 'ray  ami  lie  piay'd  Tor;  lie  befnreyici 
to  lIic  great  Baltic?  shrines  ; 

Do  each  low  olHce  of  your  holy  bouse : 
iT>  in  tlinl  puret  life,       1  Walk  your  dim  cloister,  an'il'ti»*ribotfd'i 
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3AT  Story  which  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere, 
vn  made  and   latest    left   of  all   the 

knights, 
4d,  when  the  man  was  no  more  than  a 

voice 
the  white  winter  of  his  age,  to  those 
ith  whom  he  dwelt,  new  faces,  other 

minds. 

For    on   their    march   to    westward, 

Bedivere, 
k>  slowly  paced  among  the  slumbering 

host, 
ard  in  his  tent  the  meanings  of  the 

King: 

I  found  Him  in  the  shining  of  the  stars, 
urk*d  Him  in  the  flowering  of  His 

fields, 
in  His  ways  with  men  I  find  Him  not. 
Lged  His  wars,  and  now  I  pass  and  die. 
»e  !  for  why  is  all  around  us  here 
r  some  lesser  god  had  made  the  world, 
had  not  force  to  shape  it  as  he  would, 
the  High  God  behold  it  from  beyond, 
enter  it,  and  make  it  beautiful  ? 
Ise  as  if  the  world  were  wholly  feir, 
that  thex  eyes  of  men  are  dense  and 

dim, 
have  not  power  to  see  it  as  it  is : 
hance,   because  we  see   not  to   the 

close  ; — 
I,  being  simple,  thought  to  work  His 

wilU 
have  but  stricken  with  the  sword  in 

vain  ; 
all  whereon  I  lean'd  in  wife  and  friend 
aitor  to  my  peace,  and  all  my  realm 
\  Ixick  into  the  beast,  and  is  no  more. 
Ck>«l,  thou  hast  forgotten  me  in  my 

death  : 
— God  my  Christ — I  pass  but  shall 

not  die.' 

fien,  ere  that  last  weird  battle  in  the 


'e  came  oo  Arthur  sleeping,  Gawain 
kih'd 


In  Lancelot's  war,  the  ghost  of  Gawain 

blown 
Along  a  wandering  wind,  and  past  his  ear 
Went    shrilling,     *  Hollow,    hollow    all 

delight ! 
Hail,  King  I  to-morrow  thou  shalt  pass 

away. 
Farewell !  there  is  an  isle  of  rest  for  thee. 
And    I    am  blown    along  a  wandering 

wind, 
And  hollow,  hollow,  hollow  all  delight.' 
And  fainter  onward,  like  wild  birds  that 

change 
Their  season  in  the  night  and  wail  their 

way 
From  cloud  to  cloud,  down  the  long  wind 

the  dream 
Shriird  ;  but  in  going  mingled  with  dim 

cries 
Far  in  the  moonlit  haze  among  the  hills, 
As  of  some  lonely  city  sack'd  by  night. 
When  all  is  lost,  and  wife  and  child  with 

wail 
Pass  to  new  lords  ;  and  Arthur  woke  and 

caird, 

*  Who  spake  ?     A  dream.     O  light  upon 

the  wind, 
Thine,  Gawain,  was  the  voice — are  these 

dim  cries 
Thine  ?  or  doth  all  that  haunts  the  waste 

and  wild 
Mourn,  knowing  it  will  go  along  withme?' 

This  heard  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere  and 
spake  : 

*  O  me,  my  King,  let  pass  whatever  will. 
Elves,  and  the  harmless  glamour  of  the 

field  ; 
But  in  their  stead  thy  name  and  glory  cling 
To  all  high  places  like  a  golden  cloud 
Vox  ever  :  but  as  yet  thou  shalt  not  pasg. 
Lij^ht  was  Gawain  in  life,  and  light  in 

death 
Is  Gawain,  for  the  ghost  is  as  the  man  ; 
And  care  not  thou  for  dreams  from  him, 

but  rise — 
I  hear  the  steps  of  Modred  in  the  west. 
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And  with  him  many  of  thy  people,  and 

knights 
Once  thine,  whom  thou  hast  loved,  but 

grosser  grown 
Than  heathen,  spitting  at  their  vows  and 

thee. 
Right  well  in  heart  they  know  thee  for 

the  King. 
Arise,  go  forth  and  conquer  as  of  old.* 

Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedi- 

vere : 
*  Far  other  is  this  battle  in  the  west 
Whereto  we  move,  than  when  we  strove 

in  youth, 
And  brake  the  petty  kings,  and  fought 

with  Rome, 
Or  thrust  the  heathen  from  the  Roman 

wall. 
And  shook  him  thro'  the  north.    Ill  doom 

is  mine 
To  war  against  my  people  and  my  knights. 
The  king  who  fights  his  people  fights 

himself. 
.\nd  they  my  knights,  who  loved  me  once, 

the  stroke 
That  strikes  them  dead  is  as  my  death  to 

me. 
Vet  let  us  hence,  and  find  or  feel  a  way 
Thro'  this  blind  haze,  which  ever  since  I 

saw 
One  lying  in  the  dust  at  Almesbury, 
Hath  folded  in  the  passes  of  the  world. ' 

Then  rose  the  King  and  moved  his  host 

by  night, 
And  ever  push'd  Sir  Modred,  league  by 

league, 
Hack  to  the  sunset  bound  of  I^yonnesse — 
A  land  of  old  upheaven  from  the  abyss 
By  fire,  to  sink  into  the  abyss  again  ; 
Where    fragments    of   forgotten    peoples 

dwelt, 
And  the  long  mountains  ended  in  a  coast 
Of  ever-shifting  sand,  and  far  away 
The  phantom  circle  of  a  moaning  sea. 
There  the  pursuer  could  pursue  no  more, 
And  he  that  fled  no  further  fly  the  King ; 
And  there,  that  day  when  the  grcit  light 

of  heaven 


Bum'd  at  his  lowest  in  the  rdtting  year, 
On  the  waste  sand  by  the  waste  sea  they 

closed. 
Nor  ever  yet  had  Arthur  fought  t  fight 
Like  this  last,  dim,  weird  battle  of  the 

west. 
A  deathwhite  mist  slept  orer  sand  and 

sea: 
Whereof  the  chill,  to  him  who  breathed 

it,  drew 
Down  with  his  blood,  till  all  his  heart  was 

cold 
With  formless  fear  ;  and  ev'n  on  Arthur 

feU 
Confusion,  since  he  saw  not  whom  he 

fought 
For  friend  and  foe  were  shadows  in  the 

mist, 
And  firiend  slew  friend  not  knowing  whom 

he  slew ; 
And   some   had   visions  oat  of  gddeo 

youth, 
And  some  beheld  the  faces  of  old  ghosts 
Look  in  upon  the  battle  ;  and  in  the  mis' 
Was  many  a  noble  deed,  many  a  base, 
And  chance  and   craft  and  strength  ii 

single  fights. 
And  ever  and  anon  with  host  to  host 
Shocks,  and    the   splintering  spear,  the 

hard  mail  hewn, 
Shield-breakings,  and  the  clash  of  brands, 

the  crash 
Of   battleaxes  on   shattered   helms,  and 

shrieks 
After  the  Christ,  of  those  who  falling  down 
LookM  up  for  heaven,  and  only  saw  the 

mist ; 
And  shouts  of  heathen  and  the  traitc»» 

knights, 
Oaths,  insult,  filth,  and  monstrous  bias 

phemies. 
Sweat,  writhings,  anguish,  labouring  o' 

the  lungs 
In  that  close  mist,  and  cryings  for  the 

light, 

Moans  of  the  dying,  and  voices  of  the  dead. 

Last,  as  by  some  one  deathbed  after 
wail 
Of  suffering,  silence  follows,  or  thro'  dcau" 
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Or  detthlike  swoon,  thus  over  all  that 

shore, 
Stic  for  some  whisper  of  the  seething  seas, 
A  dead  hush  fell ;  but  when  the  dolorous 

Grew  drearier  toward   twilight  (idling, 


A  bitter  wind,  dear  from  the  North,  and 

blew 
The  mist  aside,  and  with  that  wind  the  tide 
Rose,  and  the  pale  King  glanced  across 

the  field 
Of  battle :  but  no  man  was  moving  there ; 
Xor  any  cry  of  Christian  heard  thereon, 
N'or  yet  of  heathen  ;  only  the  wan  wave 
Brake  in  among  dead  fisuses,  to  and  fro 
Svaying  the  helpless  hands,  and  up  and 

down 
Tumbling    the    hollow  helmets  of   the 

(alien, 
SaA  shiver*d  brands  that  once  had  fought 

with  Rome, 
And  rolling  (ar  along  the  gloomy  shores 
rbe  voice  of  days  of  old  and  days  to  be. 

Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedi- 
vcre, 
A.nd  whiter  than  the  mist  that  all  day  long 
Had  held  the  field  of  battle  was  the  King : 

*  Hearest  thou  this  great   voice  that 

shakes  the  world. 
And  wastes  the  narrow  realm  whereon  we 

move. 
And  beats  upon  the  £u:es  of  the  dead, 
My  dead,  as  tho*  they  had  not  died  for 

me? — 
O  Bedivere,  for  on  my  heart  hath  falFn 
Confusion,  till  I  know  not  what  I  am, 
Nor  whence  I  am,  nor  whether  I  be  King. 
Behold,  I  seem  but  King  among  the  dead. ' 

Then  spake  the  bold   Sir  Bedivere : 

« My  King, 
King  everywhere  !  and  so  the  dead  have 

king^ 
There  alvi  will  I  worship  thee  as  King. 
Vet  still  thy  life  is  whole,  and  still  I  live 
Who  love  thee ;  but  who  hates  thee,  he 

that  brought 


The   heathen   back    among   us,   jronder 

stands, 
Modred,  unharmed,  the  traitor  of  thine 

house.* 

Then  spake  the  King :  <  My  house  hath 

been  my  doom. 
But  call  not  thou  this  traitor  of  my  house 
Who  hath  but  dwelt  beneath  one  roof  with 

me. 
My  house  are  rather  they  who  sware  my 

vows. 
Yea,  even  while  they  brake  them,  own'd 

me  King. 
And  well  for  thee,  saying  in  my  dark  hour, 
When  all  the  purport  of  my  throne  hath 

fail'd. 
That  quick  or  dead  thou  boldest  me  for 

King. 
King  am  I,  whatsoever  be  their  cry  ; 
And  one  last  act  of  kinghood  shalt  thou 

see 
Yet,  ere  I  pass.*     And  uttering  this  the 

King 
Made  at  the  man :  then  Modred  smote 

his  liege 
Hard  on  that  helm  which  many  a  heathen 

sword 
Had  beaten  thin  ;  while  Arthur  at  one 

blow, 
Striking  the  last  stroke  with  Excalibur, 
Slew  him,  and  all  but  slain  himself,  he  fell. 

So  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  roll'd 
Among  the  mountains  by  the  winter  sea ; 
Until  King  Arthur's  Table,  man  by  man, 
Had  fairn  in  Lyon nesse  about  their  lord. 
King  Arthur.     Then,  because  his  wound 

was  deep, 
The  bold  Sir  Betliverc  uplifted  him. 
And  bore  him  to  a  chapel  nigh  the  field, 
A  broken  chancel  with  a  broken  cro5^s 
ITiat  stood  on  a  dark  strait  of  Iwirren  land : 
On  one  side  lay  the  Ocean,  and  on  one 
Lay  a  great  water,  and  the  moon  was  full. 

Then  spake  King  -^Vrthur  to  Sir  Bedi- 
vere : 
*  The  sequel  of  to-day  unsolders  all 
The  goodhest  fellowship  of  famous  knights 
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Wheieuf  ihis  world  holds  record.     Such 

They  sleep — the  men  I  loved.     1   think 

that  wc 
Shall  never  more,  at  any  fiitnre  time, 
Uelighl  our  souls  with  talk  of  knightly 

deeil5, 
Walking  about  the  gBrdeni  and  ihc  halb 
or  Omielot,  OS  in  the  days  (hat  were. 
I  perish  by  this  people  whidi  I  made, — 
Thu'  Alerlin   iwaie  that  1  should  come 

To  lule  ont:e  more  ;  but,  Id  what  will  be, 

be, 
I  am  so  deeply  smitlea  Ihro'  the  helm 
Thai  mthouC  help  I  cannot  hist  till  mom. 
Tliou  ihercfoie  take  my  brand  Excalibur, 
Which  was  my  pride :   (or  thou  remero- 


Rose  up  ftotn  oat  the  hosom  of  the  lake, 
ClolheJ   in  white  samite,  mystic,  won- 
derful, 

ord— and    he 


Old  knights,  and  ovti  than  the 

Shrill,  chill,  with  flakes  of  foi 

stepping  down 
By  ligiag  paths,  and  juls  of  poii 
Came  on  the  shining  lerels  of  t 

Tltere  drew  he  forth  the  twu 

And   o'ei  him,   drawing  it,  tl 

Brightening  the  skirts  o(  a  kt 

And  sparkled  keen  with  &ost  a- 

hUt: 
For  all  the  haA  twinkled  with 

sparks. 
Myriads  of  lopaz-lights,  and  JBC 
Of  subtlest  jewellery.      He  gas 
Thai  both  his  eyes  were  dui 

This  way  and  that  dividir^  the  7 
In  act  to  throw :  but  at  the  latl 
Bellet  to  leave  Eicalibui  cooce 
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et  now,  I  charge  thee,  quickly  go  again, 
s  thou  art  lief  and  dear,  and  do  the  thing 
bide  thee,  watch,  and  lighUy  bring  me 
word.' 

Then  went  Sir  Bedivere  the  second  time 
TOSS  the  ridge,  and  paced  beside  the 

mere, 
anting    the    dewy   pebbles,    6x*d    in 

thought ; 
t  when  he  saw  the  wonder  of  the  hilt, 
m  curiously  and  strangely  chased,  he 

smote 
(  palms  together,  and  he  cried  aloud  : 

And  if  indeed  I  cast  the  brand  away, 
dy  a  precious  thing,  one  worthy  note, 
old  thus  be  lost  for  ever  from  the 

earth, 
ich  might  have  pleased  the  eyes  of 

many  men. 
It  good  should  follow  this,  if  this  were 

done? 
it  harm,   undone?      Deep  harm   to 

disobey, 
fig  obedience  is  the  bond  of  rule, 
•c   it   well   to  obey  then,    if  a  king 

deman<l 
act  unprofitable,  against  himself? 
King  is  sick,  and  knows  not  what 

he  does. 
It  record,  or  what  relic  of  my  lord 
iild  be  to  aftertime,  but  empty  breath 
rumours  of  a  doubt  ?     But  were  this 

kept, 
ed  in  some  treasure-house  of  mighty 

kings, 
le  one  might  show  it  at  a  joust  of  arm<i, 
ing,  *•  King  Arthur's  sword,   Excali- 

bur, 
wght  by  the  lonely   maiden  of  the 

Lake, 
e  years  she  wrought  it,  sitting  in  the 

deeps 
m  the  hidden  bases  of  the  hills.  ^ 
night  some  old  man  speak  in  the  after- 
time 
all  the  people,  winning  reverence. 
now  much  honour  and  much  fame 

were  lost.' 


So  spake  he,  clouded  with  his  own 

conceit, 
And  hid  Excalibur  the  second  time, 
And  so  strode  back  slow  to  the  wounded 

King. 

Then  spoke  King  Arthur,  breathing 
heavily : 
<  What  is  it  thou  hast  seen  ?  or  what  hast 
heard?' 

And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedi- 
vere : 
'  I  heard  the  water  lapping  on  the  crag, 
And  the  long  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds.' 

To  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  much 

in  wrath  : 
*  Ah,  miserable  and  unkind,  untrue, 
Unknightly,  traitor-hearted  !    Woe  is  me) 
Authority  forgets  a  dying  king, 
Laid  widow*d  of  the  power  in  his  eye 
That  bow'd  the  will.     I  see  thee  what 

thou  art, 
For  thou,  the  latest-left  of  all  my  knights, 
In  whom  should  meet  the  offices  of  all, 
Thou  wouldst  betray  me  for  the  precious 

hilt; 
Either  from  lust  of  gold,  or  like  a  girl 
Valuing  the  giddy  pleasure  of  the  eyes. 
Yet,  for  a  man  may  fail  in  duty  twice, 
And  the  third  time  may  prosper,  get  thee 

hence : 
But,  if  thou  spare  to  fling  Excalibur, 
I  will  arise  and  slay  thee  with  my  hands; 

Then  quickly  rose  Sir  Bedivere,  and 

ran, 
And,    leaping  down   the    ridges  lightly, 

plunged 
Among  the  bulnish  l>eds,    and   clutch'd 

the  sword, 
And  strongly  wheel'd  and  threw  it.     The 

great  brand 
Made  lij^htnings  in  the  splendour  of  the 

moon, 
And    flashing    round    and    round,    and 

whirl'd  in  an  arch, 
Shot  like  a  streamer  of  the  northern  morn, 
Seen  \\here   the  moving  isles  of  winter 

shock 
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I  nf  ihc  Ni'ishem  Sea.  ■  Kemorsefully  regarHed  thro'  hi*  lem. 

.r  ■■t,in-l  Excalil'Ut :    \  And   would  have  spolicn,   htt  he  fc;r.J 

.■.ti.i'.i'.  mjftj;.   won-  .  Then  look  with  tare.  anJ   kreeljr.j  ■-■n 

I  one  knee. 

IV  !,!;:,  :;r,.l  ItanJUh'ri  O'tr  lolh  hL*  >hiiulder$  drew  ih:.'  licji: 

_■,.  !.;.!.  tnder  in  llic  '  AnJ  rliin-  U.ic  liini  lliio'  -.lie  i.Iici  « 


iHing 


But,  as  he  walkM,  Kim;  Arthur  pi-;ri 

ire.>nhi.'r*= 
^     Sosich-J 


I  Like  one  that  feel, 

is<i,.ne.  Whvnnll  the  h.n 
Mill,  I't  I  ihe  Kiny, 

I  Mu  tiering; 
„   ,.  -Quiefc.  quick! 

'  ""-'■  I  fear  il  is  too  late.  anJ  I  rfiall  die." 

,        ,  Hut  the  I'ther  swiftly  strode  from  rii:ge  : 
"'•  '-"^  j  ridge. 

'  Clothed  with  hi::  breatii,  and  lonk:r~. !. 
•K'-\'  I  ]^  walk'd. 

,,  ,  ,,_    .  I-arj^T  Ihan  human  <-ti  the  froien  lilU. 
He  heard  the  deep  tichinii  li 
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hmenutioii,  like  a  wind  that  shrilk 
night  in  a  waste  land,  where  no  one 


bath  come,  since  the  making  of  the 
world. 

1ien  munniir*d  Arthur,  *  Place  me  in 

the  barge.' 
to  the  barge  they  came.     There  those 

three  Queens 
forth  their  hands,  and  took  the  King, 

and  wept, 
ihe,  that  rose  the  tallest  of  them  all 
I  fiurest,  laid  his  head  upon  her  lap, 
1  k»sed   the   shattered   casque,  and 

chafed  his  hands, 
I  caU*d  him  by  his  name,  complaining 

loud, 
i  dropping  bitter  tears  against  a  brow 
ped  with  dark  blood  :  for  all  his  face 

was  white 
i  colourless,  and    like   the   wither*d 

moon 
3te  by  the  fresh  beam  of  the  spring- 
ing east ; 
I  all  hi^  greaves  and  cuisses  dash'd  with 

drops 
onset ;   and  the   light   and   lustrous 

curls — 
u  made  his  forehead  like  a  rising  sun 
;h  from  the  dais-throne — were  parch 'd 

with  dust ; 
dotted  into  points  and  hanging  loose, 
('d  with    the    knightly   growth   that 

fringed  his  lips, 
like  a  shatter 'd  column  lay  the  King  ; 
:  like  that  Arthur  who,  with  lance  in 

rest, 
Q  spur  to  plume  a  star  of  tournament, 
(  thro'   the   lists   at   Camelot,    and 

charged 
}re  the  eyes  of  ladies  and  of  kings. 

"hen     loudly     cried    the    bold     Sir 

Bcdiverc  : 
K*  my  Lord  Arthur,  whither  shall  I  go? 
ere  shall   I  hide  my  forehead  and  my 

eyes? 
now  I   see  the  true  old  times  are  j 

dead,  I 


When  every  morning  brought   a  noble 

chance, 
And  every  chance  brought  out  a  noble 

knight. 
Such  times  have  been  not  since  the  light 

that  led 
The  holy  Elders  with  the  gift  of  myrrh. 
But  now  the  whole  Round  Table  is  dis 

solved 
Which  was  an  image  of  the  mighty  world. 
And  I,  the  last,  go  forth  companionless. 
And  the  days  darken  round  me,  and  the 

years, 
Among  new  men,  strange   faces,  other 

minds.*  • 

And  slowly  answerM  Arthur  from  the 

barge : 
<  The  old  order  changeth,  3rielding  place 

to  new, 
And  God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways, 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the 

world. 
Comfort  thyself :  what  comfort  is  in  me  ? 
I  have  lived  my  life,  and  that  which  I 

have  done 
May  He  within  himself  make  pure  !  but 

thou. 
If  thou  shouldst  never  see  my  face  again, 
Pray    for   my   soul.       More    things    are 

wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.      Wherefore, 

let  thy  voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 
For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain, 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of 

prayer 
Both  for  thcmbclvcs  and  those  who  call 

them  friend  ? 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  alxjut  the  feet  of 

Go<l. 
But  now  farewell.      I  am  going  a  long  way 
With  these  thou  secst — if  indeed  I  go 
(For    all    my    mind    is    clouded    with    a 

doubt)— 
To  the  island-valley  of  Avilion  ; 
Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow. 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly  ;  but  it  lies 
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Dcvp-mc.iiliiw'd,  happy,  fair  rfilh  orchard 
And  bowsQ  h'lllows  crown'd  with  summer 
\^'h(^re   I  uill  hi.'al  me  of  my  ^evoui 
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Ihe,  i 


i1  :hc  barge  with  o: 

:   hiink,    like   somi 


ir:liy  u^'lis.      Long   stood   Sir 


Sos: 


And  on  the  mere  the  wailing  died  a' 

liui  when  that  moan  had  past  Tor 

The  Elillnesi  of  the  dead  world's  u 


Thence  matk'd  the  blade  hull  nKniiii 

I  '  He  passes  to  be  Kiog  uno«%  the  i 
I  And  after  healing  of  his  grieroai  m 
lie  comes  again  ;  but — if  be  odd 

O  me,  be  yon  dark  Queens  in  7100 

I  boat. 

Who    shriek'd    aitd    wail'd,   the 
whereat  we  gaied 
■  On  that  high  day,  when,  clothed 
hving  tight. 
They  stood  before  his  Ihione  in  al 

'  Of  Anhui,  who  should  help  him  : 

Thfn  from  Ihe  dawn  ii  sean'd 
came,  but  bint 
As  from  beyond  the  limit  of  the  wo 
Like  the  last  echo  bom  of  a  gital  c 
Sounds,  u  if  some  fair  city  were  oae 
Around  a  king  letuining  from  him 
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rtntn  to  ihftme  as  '  keep  yoa  to  your- 

selves ; 
bjral  is  too  costly  !  friends — your  love 
Qt  a  barthen :  loose  the  bond,  and  go.' 
his  the  tone  of  empire  ?  here  the  faith 
it  made  ns  mlers?  this,  indeed,  her 

Yoice 
I  meaning,  whom  the  roar  of  Hoogou- 

mont 
mightiest  of  all  peoples  mider  heaven? 
it  shock  has  fooKd  her  since,  that  she 

should  speak 
feebly  ?    wealthier — wealthier — hour 

by  hour  1 
TtMce  of  Britain,  or  a  sinking  land, 
le  third-rate  isle  half-lost  among  her 

seas? 
re  rang  her  voice,  when  the  full  city 

peal*d 
«  and  thy  Prince  !    The  loyal  to  their 

crown 
feyal  to  their  own  far  sons,  who  love 
r  ocean -empire  with   her   boundless 

homes 
r  ever-liroadening   England,  and  her 

throne 
oar  vast  Orient,  and  one  isle,  one  isle, 
at  knows  not  her  own  greatness :  if 

she  knows 
d  dreads  it  we  arc  falPn. But  thou, 

my  Queen, 
It  for  itself,  but  thro*  thy  living  love 
r  one  to  whom  I  made  it  o'er  his  grave 
cied,  accept  this  old  imperfect  tale, 
w-old,  an<l   shadowing  Sense  at  war 

with  Soul 
^ber  than  that  gray  king,  whose  name, 

a  ghost, 
mms  like  a  cloud,  man -shaped,  from 

mountain  peak, 
id  cleaves  to  cairn  and  cromlech  still ; 

or  him 


Of  Geoffrey's  book,  or  him  of  Malleor's, 

one 
Touch'd  by  the  adulterous  finger  of  a  time 
That  hover'd  between  war  and  wanton- 

ness, 
And  crownings  and  dethronements :  take 

withal 
Thy  poet's  blessing,  and  his  trust  that 

Heaven 
Will  blow  the  tempest  in  the  distance  back 
From  thine  and  ours :  for  some  are  scared, 

who  mark. 
Or  wisely  or  unwisely,  signs  of  storm. 
Waverings  of  every  vane  with  every  wind. 
And  wordy  trucklings  to  the  transient 

hour, 
And  fierce  or  careless  looseners  of  the 

faith. 
And  Softness  breeding  scorn  of  simple 

life. 
Or  Cowardice,  the  child  of  lust  for  gold, 
Or  Labour,  with  a  groan  and  not  a  voice. 
Or  Art  with  poisonous  honey  stol'n  from 

France, 
And  that  which  knows,  but  careful  for 

itself, 
And  that  which  knows  not,  ruling  that 

which  knows 
To  its  own  harm  :  the  goal  of  this  great 

world 
Lies  beyond  sight :  yet — if  our  slowly- 
grown 
And  crownM  Republic's  crowning  com- 
mon-sense, 
That  saved  her  many  times,  not  fail — 

their  fears 
Are  morning   shadows   huger   than  the 

shapes 
That  cast  them,  not  those  gloomier  which 

forego 
The  darkness  of  that  battle  in  the  West, 
Where  all  of  high  and  holy  dies  away. 
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DOQDUin  nest — the  pletsore-boAt  that 

rock'd, 
ht-green  with  its  own  shadow,  keel  to 

keel, 
n  the  da{>pled  dimplings  of  the  wave, 
t  blaix:h*d  upon  its  side. 

O  LoTe,  O  Hope  ! 
f  come,  they  crowd  upon  me  all  at 


-cd    from  the  cloud   of  unfor^otten 

things, 
t  sometimes  on  the  horizon  of  the 

mind 
folded,   often    sweeps  athwart  in 

storm — 
h  npon  flash  they  lighten  thro'  me — 

dajrs 
lewy  dawning  and  the  amber  eves 
31  thou  and  I,  Camilla,  thou  and  I 
v   borne   about    the   bay  or  safely 

moor'd 
eath  a  low-brow*d  cavern,  where  the 

tide 
h*d,  sapping  its  worn  ribs ;  and  all 

without 
slowly-ridging  rollers  on  the  cliffs 
h*d,  calling  to  each  other,  and  thro* 

the  arch 
m  those  loud  waters,  like  a  setting 

star, 
t  with  the  gorgeous  west  the  light- 
house shone, 
.  silver -smiling  Venus  ere  she  fell 
lid  often  loiter  in  her  balmy  blue, 
:rown  it  with  herself. 

Here,  too,  my  love 
rer'd  at  anchor  with  me,  when  day 

hung 
m   his  mid -dome  in   Heaven's   airy 

halls; 
ims  of  the  water-circles  as  they  broke, 
ker'd  like  doubtful  smiles  about  her 

lips, 
ver'd  a  fljring  glory  on  her  hair, 
ipt  like  a  passing  thought  across  her 

cy«s; 

d  mine  with  one  that  will  not  pass, 
till  earth 


And  heaven  pass  too,  dwelt  on  my  heaven, 

a  face 
Most  starry-fair,  but  kindled  from  within 
As  Hwere  with  dawn.     She  was  dark- 

hair'd,  dark -eyed  : 
Oh,  such  dork  eyes !  a  single  glance  of 

them 
Will  govern  a  whole  life  from  birth  to 

death. 
Careless  of  all  things  else,  led  on  with  light 
In  trances  and  in  visions  :  look  at  them, 
You  lose  yourself  in  utter  ignorance  ; 
You  cannot  find  their  depth ;  for  they  go 

back, 
And   farther  back,    and   still   withdraw 

themselves 
Quite  into  the  deep  soul,  that  evermore 
Fresh  springing  from  her  fountains  in  the 

bniin. 
Still  pouring  thro',  floods  with  redundant 

life 
Her  narrow  portals. 

Trust  me,  long  ago 
I  should  liave  died,  if  it  were  possible 
To  die  in  gazing  on  that  pcrfectness 
Which  I  do  hear  within  mc  :   I  had  died, 
But  from  my  farthest  lapse,  my  latest  ebb. 
Thine  image,  like  a  charm  of  light  and 

strength 
Upon  the  waters,  push'd  me  Ixick  again 
On  these  deserted  sands  of  barren  life. 
Tho'  from  the  deep  vault  where  the  heart 

of  Hope 
Fell  into  dust,  and  crumbled  in  the  dark  — 
P'orgetting  how  to  render  l)eautiful 
Her  countenance  with  quick  and  health- 
ful bloo<l  — 
Thou  didst  not  sway  me  upwanl ;  could 

I  |>eri.sh 
While  thou,  a  meteor  of  the  scjnilchre, 
Didbt  swathe  thyself   all    round   IIoj)c's 

(|uiet  urn 
Forever?     He,  that  saith  it,  hath  o'cr- 

stept 
The  sli|>|>cr)'  footing  of  his  narrow  wit, 
And   fall'n  away  from  judgment.      Thou 

art  light. 
To  which  niy  s[)irit  Icaneth  all  her  Howcrs, 
And  length  of  days,  and  immortality 
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tell 
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ive.1,  di>  I  live, 
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■  In  its  green  sheath,  ciwe-lap:  in  k 
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;  take  off  the  sweetness  from  the 
flower, 

•loar  and  the  sweetness  from  the 
rose, 

ace  them  by  themselres ;  or  set 
apart 

notioos  and  their  brightness  from 
the  stars, 

m  point  oat  the  flower  or  the  star  ? 
d  a  wall  betwixt  my  life  and  love, 
U  me  where  I  am?  'Tis  even 
thus : 

I  live  I  love ;  because  I  love 
whate*er  Is  fountain  to  the  one 
tain  to  the  other  ;  and  whene'er 
id  onknits  the  riddle  of  the  one, 
s  no  shade  or  fold  of  mystery 
Qg  the  other. 

Many,  many  years, 
fy  seem  many  and  my  most  of  life, 
ell  I  could  have  lingered  in  that 
porch, 

roportion'd  to  the  dwelling-place,) 
^Iayde^^'5  of  childhood,  opposite 
ish  and  dawn  of  youth,  we  lived 
together, 
alone  together  on  those  hills. 

re  he  saw  my  day  my  father  died, 

was  happy  that  he  saw  it  not ; 
nd  the  first  daisy  on  his  grave 
he  same  clay  came  into  light  at 
once, 
e  and  I  do  number  equal  years, 

my  love,  is  of  an  age  with  me. 
ke  each  other  was   the  birth  of 
each! 

same  morning,  almost  the  same 
hour, 

:hc  selfsame  aspect  of  the  stars, 
sehood  of  all  starcraft  !)  we  were 
bom. 

:e  each  other  was  the  birth  of  each ! 
:er  of  mv  mother — she  that  bore 

dose  beneath  her  lieating  heart, 

0  the  imprisoned  spirit  of  the  child, 

1  true-touched  pulses  in  the  flow 
orly  visitation  of  the  blood, 

Ces  of  preparation  manifold, 


And  mellowed  echoes  of  the  outer  world — 
My  mother's  sister,  mother  of  my  love. 
Who  had  a  twofold  claim  upon  my  heart. 
One  twofold  mightier  than  the  other  was. 
In  giving  so  much  beauty  to  the  world. 
And  so  much  wealth  as  God  had  charged 

her  with — 
Loathing  to  put  it  from  herself  for  ever, 
Lefl  her  own  life  with  it ;  and  dying  thus, 
Crown'd  with  her  highest  act  the  placid 

face 
And  breathless  body  of  her  good  deeds 

past. 

So  were  we  bom,  so  orphan'd.     She 
was  motherless 
And  I  without  a  father.     So  from  each 
Of  those  two  pillars  which  from  earth 

uphold 
Our  childhood,  one  had  fallen  away,  and 

all 
The  careful  burthen  of  our  tender  years 
Trembled  upon  the  other.     He  that  gave 
Her  life,  to  me  delightedly  fulfill'd 
All  lovingkindnesses,  all  offices 
Of  watchful  care  and  trembling  tender- 
ness. 
He  waked  for  both  :  he  pray'd  for  both  : 

he  slept 
Dreaming  of  both  :  nor  was  his  love  the 

less 
Hecause  it  was  divi(le<l,  and  shot  forth 
Boughs  on  each  side,  laden  with  whole- 
some shade, 
Wherein  we  nestc<l  sleeping  or  awake. 
And  sang  aloud  the  matin-song  of  life. 

She  was  my  foster-sister :  on  one  arm 
The  flaxen  ringlets  of  our  infancies 
Wander'd,  the  while  we  rested  :  one  soft 

lap 
Pillow'd  us  l)oth  :  a  common  light  of  eyes 
Was  on  us  as  we  lay  :   our  baby  lips, 
Kissing  one  bosom,  ever  drew  from  thence 
The  stream  of  life,  one  stream,  one  life, 

one  blood, 
One  sustenance,  which,  still  as  thought 

grew  large. 
Still    larger  moulding  all    the  house  of 

thought, 
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prophet  and  the  chariot  and  the 

steeds, 
k'd  into  onenets  like  a  little  star 
e  dmnk  into  the  inmost  blue,  we 

stood, 
»  first  we  came  from  oat  the  pines  at 

noon, 
ii  hands  for   eaves,  nplooking  and 

almost 
ting  to  see  some  blessed  shape  in 

heaven, 
mtbed  we  were  in  brilliance.     Never 

ve  or  alter  have  I  known  the  spring 
r  with  such  sudden  deluges  of  light 
the  middle  summer  ;  for  that  day 
e,  rising,  shook  his  wings,  and  chaiged 

the  winds 
li  spiced  May-sweets  from  bound  to 

bound,  and  blew 
ih  fire  into  the  sun,  and  from  within 
it  thro*  the  heated  buds,  and  sent  his 

soul 
>  the  songs  of  birds,  and  touch'd  far- 

off 
moontain-altars,  his  high  hills,  with 

flame 
ler  and  purer. 


Thro*  the  rocks  we  wound  : 
great  pine  shook  with  lonely  sounds 

ofjoy 
t  came  on  the  sea-wind.     As  moun- 
tain streams 
bloods  ran  free  :  the  sunshine  seem'd 

to  brood 
■e  warmly  on  the  heart  than  on  the 

brow, 
often  paused,  and,  looking  back,  we 

saw 
clefts  and  openings  in  the  mountains 

fiU'd 
h  the  blue  valley  and  the  glistening 

bffooks, 
1  all  the  low  dark  groves,  a  land  of 

love! 
ind  of  promise,  a  land  of  memory, 
ind  of  promise  flomig  with  the  milk 
1  honey  of  delidovt  mcaiorics  I 

T 


And  down  to  sea,  and  far  as  eye  could 

ken, 
Each  way  from  verge  to  verge  a  Holy 

Land, 
Still  growing  holier  as  you  near'd  the 

bay, 
For  there  the  Temple  stood. 

When  we  had  reached 
The  grassy   platform    on   some  hill,    I 

stoop'd, 
I  gathered  the  wild  herbs,  and  for  her 

brows 
And  mine  made  garlands  of  the  selfsame 

flower, 
Which  she  took  smiling,  and  with  my 

work  thus 
Crown*d  her  clear  forehead.      Once  or 

twice  she  told  me 
(For  I  remember  all  things)  to  let  grow 
The  flowers  that  run  poison  in  their  veins 
She  said,  *  The  evil  flourish  in  the  world. 
Then  playfully  she  gave  herself  the  lie — 
'  Nothing  in  nature  is  unbeautiful  ; 
So,  brother,  pluck  and  spare  not.'     So 

I  wove 
Ev'n  the  dull-blooded  poppy-stem,  *  whose 

flower, 
Hued  with  the  scarlet  of  a  fierce  sunrise, 
Like  to  the  wild  youth  of  an  evil  prince, 
Is  without  sweetness,   but  who  crowns 

himself 
Above  the  naked  poisons  of  his  heart 
In  his  old  a{;e.'     A  j»raceful  thought  of 

hers 
Grav'n  on  my  fancy  !     And  oh,  how  like 

a  nymph, 
A  stately  mountain   nymph  she  look'd  ! 

how  native 
Unto  the  hills  she   trod   on  !     While   I 

gazed 
My  coronal  slowly  disentwined  itself 
And  fell  between  us  l)oth  ;  tho*  while  I 

gazed 
My  spirit  leap'd  as  with  those  thrills  of 

bliss 
Tliat  strike  across  the  soul  in  prayer,  and 

show  us 
That  we  are  surely  heard.     Methought  a 

light 
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Ran  amber  toward  the  west,  and  nigh 

the  sea 
Pkiting  my  own  loved  motmtains  was 

received. 
Shorn  of  its  strength,  into  the  sympathy 
Of  that  small  bay,  which  out  to  open 

main 
Glow'd  intermingling  close  beneath  the 

son. 
Spirit  of  Love  I  that  little  hoar  was  bound 
Shot  in   from  Time,   and   dedicate    to 

thee: 
Thy  fires  from  heaven  had  touch'd  it, 

and  the  earth 
They  fdl  on  became  hallowed  evermore. 

We  tnm'd  :  our  eyes  met :  hers  were 

bright,  and  mine 
Were  dim  with  floating  tears,  that  shot 

the  sunset 
In  lightnings  round  me ;  and  my  name 

was  borne 
Upon  her  breath.     Henceforth  my  name 

has  been 
A  hallowed  memory  like  the  names  of  old, 
A  centered,  glory-circled  memory, 
And  a  peculiar  treasure,  brooking  not 
Exchange  or  currency :  and  in  that  hour 
A  hope  flow*d  round  me,  like  a  golden 

mist 
ChamiM  amid  eddies  of  melodious  airs, 
A  moment,  ere  the  onward   whirlwind 

shatter  it, 
WaTcr'd  and   floated — which   was  less 

than  Hope, 
Because  it  lackM  the  power  of  perfect 

Hope; 
^Qt  which  was  more  and  higher  than  all 

Hope, 
Because  all  other  Hope  had  lower  aim  ; 
£ven  that  this  name  to  which  her  gracious 

lips 
Did  lend  such  gentle  utterance,  this  one 

name. 
In  some   obscure  hereafter,   might    in- 

wreathe 
(How  lovelier,  nobler  then  !)  her  life,  her 

love, 
With  my  life,  love,  soul,  spirit,  and  heart 

and  strength. 


'  Brother,'  she  said,  *  let  this  be  called 

henceforth 
The  Hill  of  Hope;'  and  I  repUed,  «0 

sister. 
My  will  is  one  with  thine ;  the  Hill  of 

Hope.* 
Nevertheless,  we  did  not  change  the  name 

I  did  not  speak  :  I  could  not  speak  my 
love. 
Love  lieth  deep :  Love  dwells  not  in  lip- 
depths. 
Love  wraps  his  wings  on  either  side  the 

heart. 
Constraining  it  with  kisses  close  and  warm. 
Absorbing  all  the  incense  of  sweet  thoughts 
So  that  they  pass  not  to  the  shrine  of 

sound. 
Else  had  the  life  of  that  delighted  hour 
Drunk  in  the  largeness  of  the  utterance 
Of  Love  ;  but  how  should  Earthly  mea- 
sure mete 
The  Heavenly-unmeasured  or  tmlimited 

Love, 
Who  scarce  can  tune  his  high  majestic 

sense 
Unto  the  thundersong  that  wheels  the 

spheres. 
Scarce  living  in  the  iEolian  harmony. 
And  flowing  odour  of  the  spacious  air. 
Scarce  housed  within  the  circle  of  this 

Earth, 
Be  cabin'd  up  in  words  and  syllables. 
Which   pass  with   that  which   breathes 

them?     Sooner  Earth 
Might  go  round  Heaven,  and  the  strait 

girth  of  Time 
Inswathe  the  fulness  of  Eternity, 
Than  language  grasp  the  infinite  of  Love; 

O  day  which  did  enwomb  that  happy 

hour, 
Thou  art  blessed  in  the  years,  divinest  day ! 
O  Genius  of  that  hour  which  dost  uphold 
Thy  coronal  of  glory  like  a  God, 
Amid  thy  melancholy  mates  far-seen. 
Who  walk  before  thee,  ever  turning  round 
To  gaze  upon  thee  till  their  eyes  are  dim 
With  dwelling  on  the  light  and  depth  ok 

thine, 
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is   I'vi'i    uor^hippM    amine     Kunmng  &i  on  wiihio  i»  iDnKnt  tulli. 

. :  TliL-  home  of  daikncss  ;  but  ihe  atcn 

liL-n.  I  h,',<l  nrii  scetnVI  todif,  moulh, 

.!  iMUi.,1  I..C  like  ilic  light  of     Half  OTertraileil  «ith  a  wamcrawnd. 

<.'ii.—  I  Gives  Lirth  lo  a  brawling  lirook,  itu: 

:li<.n.  I  li^vl  not  kniwn  the  i  pasting  l^hlljr 

;  Adown  A  natural  stair  of  tangled  nms 

.■    ['■■Wit  fi'^m   whose  right     Is  presently  receiveii  in  a  swee!  gnvt 

Of  eglantines,  a  place  of  burial 

l-';ir  luiYlier  than  its  cradle  ;  for  udkoi. 

Ititt  taken  with  the  sweetness  of  the  piiu 

l<  makes  a  constant  bubbling  meloij 

That  ilrowns  the  neaUT  echoes.     LiwK 

Spreads  oui  a  tittle  lake,  that,  doodlEj. 


..m  wlioii;  left  hand 
■ti.  jiorennial  cliJu- 
l^L^v  the  wholL-some 
must  overflow  the 
;i!y  il.iy  wi[h  riphl. 


w  sand  :  and  from  ih« 


Itav. 
Low  banks  of  yell 

That   belt   it   rise   three   dark,  tail  cy- 

Thrce  cj-presse!,  symlml?  of  mortal  ».«. 
'I'Lil  men  plaol  owi  graves. 
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It  marrel  my  Camilla  told  me  all  ? 
-as  so  happy  an  hour,  so  sweet  a  place, 
1 1  was  as  the  brother  of  her  blood, 
I  by  that  name  I  moved  upon  her 

breath; 
r  name,  which  had  too  much  of  near- 
ness in  it 
heralded  the  distance  of  this  time  ! 
int  her  voice  was  very  sweet  and  low, 
r  she  were  afraid  of  utterance ; 
in  the  onward  current  of  her  speech, 
echoes  of  the  hollow-banked  bqrooks 
£uhioo'd  by  the  channel  which  they 

keep), 
words  did  of  their  meaning  borrow 

sound, 
cheek  did  catch  the  colour  of  her 

wofxls* 
ard  and  trembled,  yet  I  could  but 

hear; 
heart    paused  —  my  raised   eyelids 

would  not  fall, 
still  I  kept  my  eyes  upon  the  sky. 
em*d  the  only  part  of  Time  stood  still, 
saw  the  motion  of  all  other  things  ; 
Je  her  words,  syllable  by  syllable, 
!  water,  drop  by  drop,  upon  my  ear 
;  and  I  wish'd,  yet  wish*d  her  not 

to  speak ; 
she  spake  on,  for  I  did  name  no  wish, 
Lt  marvel  my  Camilla  told  mc  all 
maiden  dignities  of  Hope  and  Love — 
rchance,*  she  said,  '  retum'd.'     Even 

then  the  stars 
tremble  in  their  stations  as  I  gazed  ; 
she  spake  on,  for  I  did  name  no  wish, 
rish — no  hope.    Hope  was  not  wholly 

dead, 
breathing  hard  at  the  approach  of 

Death,— 
lilla,  my  Camilla,  who  was  mine 
longer  in  the  dearest  sense  of  mine — 
all  the  secret  of  her  inmost  heart, 
all  the  maiden  empire  of  her  mind, 
like  a  map  before  me,  and  I  saw 
re,  where  I  hoped  mjrself  to  reign  as 

king, 
re,  where  that  day  I  crown*d  myself 

asking, 
n  in  my  realm  and  even  on  my  throne. 


Another  I  then  it  seem'd  as  tho'  a  link 
Of  some  tight  chain  within  my  inmost 

frame 
Was  riven  in  twain  :  that  life  I  heeded  not 
Flowed  from  me,  and  the  darkness  of  the 

grave. 
The  darkness  of  the  grave  and  utter  night. 
Did  swallow  up  my  vision  ;  at  her  feet. 
Even  the  feet  of  her  I  loved,  I  fell, 
Smit  with  exceeding  sorrow  unto  Death. 

Then  had  the  earth  beneath  me  yawn- 
ing cloven 
With  such  a  sound  as  when  an  iceberg 

splits 
From  cope  to  base — had  Heaven  from 

all  her  doors. 
With  all  her  golden  thresholds  clashing, 

roird 
Her   heaviest   thunder — I  had  lain   as 

dead, 
Mute,  blind  and  motionless  as  then  I  lay ; 
Dead,  for  henceforth  there  was  no  life 

for  me  ! 
Mute,    for    henceforth   what    use    were 

words  to  me ! 
Blind,  for  the  day  was  as  the  night  to 

me ! 
The  night  to  me  was  kinder  than  the 

day; 
The  night  in  pity  took  away  my  day, 
Because  my  grief  as  yet  was  newly  bom 
Of  eyes  too  weak  to  look  upon  the  light; 
And  thro*  the  hasty  notice  of  the  ear 
Frail  Life  was  startled  from  the  tender 

love 
Of  him  she  brooded  over.     Would  I  had 

lain 
Until  the  plaited  ivy-tress  had  wound 
Round  my  worn  limbs,  and  the  wild  brier 

had  driven 
Its  knotted  thorns  thro*   my  unpaining 

brows, 
I^eaning  its  roses  on  my  faded  eyes. 
The  wind  had  blown  above  me,  and  the 

rain 
Had  fall'n  upon  mc,  and  the  gilded  snake 
Had   nestled  in   this   bosom -throne  of 

Love, 
But  I  had  been  at  rest  for  evermore. 
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All  I  Then  nhcn  ihc  cITcct  weigh'd  uii  gpn 


cLm.'.lI,  thi'  1-niin. 

;li  if  .i]i]irehcii»Lvi.-ni;s*. 

«v,  .-.r-a  Ibtn  I  s 
'•"-■  >ii"wning  £1 
..•1  !^:l.-,w  ilic  s 


it  the  land  as  free  thro'  sl'>  1:9 


,  Uelwec 


the 


t  and  giJ""-"; 


S  in.iistinct 
1  iliiiily  knuws 
:  and  then 


I  1  [ail  I  not  Icamt  my  lusj  before  he  (1:71:! 
L'inild  ihat  be  more  becaujie  he  c;:irj  z-- 

1  "^>' 

\Miy  ]ihoulil  he  not  come  my  wiy  u  M 

wouW? 
1  Ami  ycl  lo-ninht,  to-night — wheni^^r) 

Kbsh'd  from  me 

Btggar'd  for  ever — why  iktuld  he  a 
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t  o'er  me,  and  my  neck  his  ann  up- 

sUj'd. 
Might  it  was  an  adder's  fold,  and  once 
tyre  to  disengage  myself,  but  fail'd, 
ig  so  feeble :  she  bent  above  me,  too ; 
I  was  her  cheek ;  for  whatsoe'er  of 

blight 
s  in  the  dewy  toach  of  pity  had  made 
red  rose  there  a  pale  one — and  her 


iw   the   moonlight    glitter  on   their 

tears — 
some  few  drops  of  that  distressful 

rain 
OD  my  fisice,  and  her  long  ringlets 

moved, 
sping  and  beaten  by  the  breeze,  and 

bmsh'd 
bllen  forehead  in  their  to  and  fro, 
in  the  sudden  anguish  of  her  heart 
led  from  their  ample  thrall  they  had 

flow*d  abroad, 
floated  on  and  parted  round  her  neck, 
tling  her  form  halfway.     She,  when 

I  woke, 
ething  she  ask'd,  I  know  not  what, 

and  ask*d, 
DSwerM,  since  I  spake  not ;  for  the 

sound 
hat  dear  voice  so  musically  low, 
DOW  first  heard  with  any  sense  of 

pain, 
t  had  taken  life  away  before, 
ked  all  the  syllables,  that  strove  to 

rise 
n  my  full  heart. 

The  blissful  lover,  too, 
n  his  great  hoard  of  happiness  dis- 

turd 

e  drops  of  solace ;  like  a  vain  rich 

man, 
t,   having   always   prosper'd   in   the 

world, 
ling    his    hands,    deals    comfortable 

words 
hearts   wounded   for   ever;    yet,  in 

truth, 
•peedi    was    his   and    delicate    of 

phrase, 


Falling  in  whispers  on   the  sense,  ad- 

dress'd 
More  to  the  inward  than  the  outward 

ear, 
As  rain  of  the  midsummer  midnight  soft, 
Scarce-heard,  recalling  fragrance  and  the 

green 
Of  the  dead  spring :  but  mine  was  whoUy 

dead, 
No  bud,  no  leaf,  no  flower,  no  fruit  for 

me. 
Yet  who  had  done,  or  who  had  suffer'd 

wrong? 
And  why  was  I  to  darken  their  pure  love, 
If,  as  I  found,  they  two  did  love  each 

other, 
Because  my  own  was  darkened?     Why 

was  I 
To  cross  between  their  happy  star  and 

them? 
To  stand  a  shadow  by  their  shining  doors. 
And  vex  them  with  my  darkness?     Did 

I  love  her  ? 
Ye  know  that  I  did  love  her ;   to  this 

present 
My  fuU-orb'd  love  has  waned  not.     Did 

I  love  her, 
And  could  I  look  upon  her  tearful  eyes  ? 
What   had   sfu  done   to  weep?      Why 

should  she  weep  ? 

0  innocent  of  spirit — let  my  heart 
Break  rather — whom  the  gentlest  airs  of 

Heaven 
Should  kiss  with  an  unwonted  gentleness. 
Her  love  did  murder  mine?    What  then? 

She  deem'd 

1  wore  a  brother's  mind  :  she  call'd  me 

brother : 
She  told  me  all  her  love :  she  shall  not 
weep. 

The  brightness  of  a  burning  thought, 
awhile 
In  battle  with  the  glooms  of  my  dark  will, 
Moonlike  emerged,  and  to  itself  lit  up 
'lliere  on  the  depth  of  an  unfathom*d  woe 
Reflex  of  action.     Starting  up  at  once, 
As  from  a  dismal  dream  of  my  own  death, 
I,  for  I  loved  her,  lost  my  love  in  Love; 
I,  for  I  loved  her,  graspt  the  hand  she  Unr'd, 
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Tht  happy  and  the  unliappy  love,  Ihat  He 
\VQuldholdiheliandofbleisiQgoverthein. 
Lionel,  the  happy,  and  her,  and  her,  his 

briik  ! 
Let  them  50  love  thai  men  md  boys  may 

■Lo:   how  lht\   \o\e  each  olher  1'   till 

Ihtir  I  II. 
Shall  rijieu  1 1  T  pruLtli   unto  all 
Knuwn.   '.vl    0   lU  [  fj<.es  are  foiEol   in 

I  he  Ian  i— 
One  golden    ireim  of  Iotc,  from  which 

niaj  .Inth 
Awake  [hem  »ith  heaicn  s  music  in  it  life 
Mure  h\-ing  to  some  happier  happiness, 
Swillon'ing  it^  preceiicnt  in  victory. 
And  as  for  me,  Camilla,  as  for  mc, — 
The  dew  of  tcara  Is  an  unwholesome  dew, 
Thi-y  will  but  sicken  the  sick  plant  the 


Vet,  like  cold  mow,  it  rodtelh  n  ih 

or  these  sad  tears,  and  feeds  theii  dmi' 

ward  Qow- 
So  Love,  anaign'd  to  jadgnent  oL  to 

Received  unto  himsell  a  pan  of  liiBC 
Being  guiltless,  as  at)  inaoceot  pcinK^ 
\Vho,  when  the  woful  senteiice  hub  bca 

And  all  the  clearness  ofhis^mehalli  pa 
Kenealh  the  shadow  of  the  cnne  ofoaa 
First  falls  adeep  ia  Swoon,  wfacnfaa 

And  looking  round  upon  his  learfalfirioidi 
Forthwith  and  in  his  agoay  codcotcs 
A  shameful  sense  as  of  a  deavii^  crioe- 
FoT  whence  without   some  guilt  ^Knk 
such  grief  be  ? 

So  died  that  houi,  and   fell  inlo  lb 

Of  forms  outworn,  but  not  to  n 
Who  never  hnil'd   anothei  — 
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ill-done  to  part  you,  Sisten  fidr ; 
e'»  anus  were  wreath*d   about   the 

neck  of  Hope, 
I  Hope  kiss'd  Love,  and  Love  drew 

in  her  breath 
that    dose    kiss,    and    drank    her 

whisper'd  tales. 
7  laid  that  Love  would  die  when 

Hope  was  gone, 
I  Lore  moum'd  long,  and  sorrowed 

after  Hope; 
(nt  she  aought  out  Memory,  nnd  they 

trod 
!  lame  old  paths  where   Love  had 

walk'd  with  Hope, 
1  Memory  fed  the  soul  of  Love  with 


n. 


M  that  time  forth  I  would  not  see 

her  more ; 
many  weary  moons  I  lived  alone — 
te,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  great  forest, 
tetimcs  upon  the  hills  beside  the  sea 
lay  I  watched  the  floating  isles  of  shade, 
,  nmetimes  on  the  shore,  upon  the 

sands 
nsibly  I  drew  her  name,  until 
meaning  of  the  letters  shot  into 
brain ;  anon  the  wanton  billow  wash'd 
m  over,  till  they  faded  like  my  love. 
boUow  caverns  heard  me — the  black 

brooks 
the    midforest   heard   me — the  soft 

winds, 
en    with   thistledown   and   seeds   of 

flowers, 
icd  in  their  course  to  hear  me,  for  my 

voice 
>  all  of  thee  :  the  merry  linnet  knew 

me, 
•quirrel  knew  me,  and  the  dragonfly 
:  by  me  like  a  flash  of  purple  Are. 
roogh  brier  tore  my  bleeding  palms ; 

the  hemlock, 
v-hight  did  strike  my  forehead  as  I 

past; 
trod  I  DOC  the  wildflower  in  my  path, 
bnuted  the  wtldlnrd*s  egg. 


Was  this  the  end  ? 
Why  grew  we  then  together  in  one  plot  ? 
Why  fed  we  from  one  fountain?  drew 

one  sun  ? 
Why  were  our  mothers*  branches  of  one 

stem? 
Why  were  we  one  in  all  things,  save  in 

that 
Where  to  have  been  one  had  been  the 

cope  and  crown 
Of  all  I  hoped  and  fear'd  ? — if  that  same 

nearness 
Were  father  to  this  distance,  and  that 

<mi 
Vauntcourier  to  this  doubU  t  if  Aflection 
Living  slew  Love,  and  Sympathy  hew*d 

out 
The  bosom-scpulchre  of  Sympathy  ? 

Chiefly  I  sought  the  cavern  and  the  hill 

Where  last  we  roam*d  together,  for  the 
sound 

Of  the  loud  stream  was  pleasant,  and  the 
wind 

Came  wooingly  with  woodbine  smells. 
Sometimes 

All  day  I  sat  within  the  cavern-mouth. 

Fixing  my  eyes  on  those  three  cypress- 
cones 

That  spired  above  the  wood  ;  and  with 
mad  hand 

Tearing   the   bright   leaves  of  the    ivy- 
screen, 

I  cast  them  in  the  noisy  brook  beneath, 

And  watch'd  them  till  they  vanished  from 
my  sight 

Beneath  the  bower  of  wreathed  eglan- 
tines: 

And  all  the  fraj^ments  of  the  living  rock 

(Huge  blocks,  which  some  old  trembling 
of  the  world 

Had  loosen'd  from  the  mountain,  till  they 
fell 

Half-digging  their  own  graves)  these  in 
my  agony 

Did  I  make  bare  of  all  the  golden  moss. 

Wherewith    the  dashing   runnel   in    the 
spring 

Had    liveried   them   all   over.      In    my 
brain 
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j^hl  11)  I  A  low  Itll  tulling.     All  the  i^^::s!xi, 
I  Save  those  six  virt,-ina  which  c^btli  tk 

1  I  biet. 


:my  ] 


v  Etiilcil  rrom  head  \o  foot  ill 
thry'  .ill  my  Ian-  '  blacl;  : 

I  One  H-.ilkM  alircnst  ni'.b  mc,  i: 
!iiMrt   5eum\l    far  •  his  l-row, 

I  And  he  was  loud  in 
il  loM  its  [niUfs  !  ■  (>f  her,  we  foUuwM 
,  ih.it   my  fi.uiu!  i  Shuuk  nil  my  soul :  1  Deng  ietkI£ '..Tce 


I 


:i.k'tUy  the  rack.    '  In  lean  and  cries :  I  toM  timanr:i 
iVL'j  i>f  Hope  all.!  '  Ih.w  1  ha.1   lo\-eJ   her  irom  ite 

Luvs  ..r  the  I'toi.        IK-  shrank  anil  h.iwrd,  and  fwR-. LLi 

.^^i.'ii  evi.-nu<..ri-,       |  tirew  Ixick 

!  .1  iltry  >ky  j  His  lian.l  tii  |lu^!l  mc  from  him :  ;; 

■  'I'he  verv  fj^ce  or.d  form  .-■f  l,;..Ei;; 


M  .111-1  wful  hue;^.  .Vr.i  at  his  foci  I 
-:  (ollai'^d  m.ii>e.<;  To  rtll  and  die  a< 
urns  indisiinci,  .Ml^cii  I  4;rore  t<' 

.   the   tjiinUiiUa  .  Tile  lordly  ITianl 


O-i*  iiuo  mj::Lr..::^ 

lecm'J  ti>  faini  :!,<.  '£ 
nv.     I  coc:.: !..-:  rx 
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s  of  the  partridge  like  a  rusty  key 
n'd  in  a  lock,  owl -whoop  and  dor- 

hawk-whirr 

^oke  me  not,  but  were  a  part  of  sleep, 

id  voices  in  the  distance  calling  to  me 

id  in  my  vision  bidding  me  dream  on, 

k  founds  without  the  twilight  realm 

of  dreams, 
nucb  wander  round  the  bases  of  the 

hills, 
i&d  murmur  at  the  low-dropt  eaves  of 

sleep, 
Salf-entering  the  portals.     Oftentimes 
The  vision  had  fair  prelude,  in  the  end 
Opening  00  darkness,  stately  vestibules 
To  caves  and  shows  of  Death  :  whether 

the  mind. 
With  some  revenge — even  to  itself  un- 
known,— 
hCade  strange  division  of  its  suffering 
Vrith  her,  whom  to  have  suffering  viewM 

had  been 
Katremest  pain  ;  or  that  the  clear-eyeil 

Spirit, 
Being  blunted  in  the  Present,  grew  at 

length 
iVopbetical  and  prescient  of  whatever 
The  Future  had  in  store :  or  that  which 

most 
Enchains  belief,  the  sorrow  of  my  spirit 
AVas  of  so  wide  a  compass  it  took  in 
All  I  had  loved,  and  my  dull  agony, 
Ideally  to  her  transferred,  became 
.Kngnish  intolerable. 

The  day  waned  ; 

Alooe  I  sat  with  her  :  about  my  brow 

Her  warm  breath  Boated  in  the  utterance 

Of  silver-chorded  tones :  her  lips  were 
sunder'd 

Ulth  smiles  of  tranquil  bliss,  which  broke 
in  light 

Like  morning  from  her  eyes — her  elo- 
quent eyes, 

(As  I  have  seen  them  many  a  hundred 
times) 

Fill*d  all  with  pure  dear  fire,  thro*  mine 
down  imin*d 

Their  ^Mfit-teiichiiig  splendoan.     As  a 


Unto  a  haggard  prisoner,  iron-stay*d 
In  damp  and  dismal  dungeons  under- 

ground, 
Confined  on  points  of  faith,  when  strength 

is  shock 'd 
With  torment,  and  expectancy  of  worse 
Upon  the  morrow,  thro*  the  ragged  walls, 
All  imawares  before  his  half-shut  eyes, 
Comes  in  upon  him  in  the  dead  of  night, 
And  with  the  excess  of  sweetness  and  ol 

awe. 
Makes  the  heart  tremble,  and  the  sight 

run  over 
Uix>n  hb  steely  gyves ;  so  those  fair  eyes 
Shone  on  my  darkness,  forms  which  evei 

stood 
Within  the  magic  cirque  of  memory. 
Invisible  but  deathless,  waiting  still 
The  edict  of  the  will  to  reassume 
The  semblance  of  those  rare  realities 
Of  which  they  were  the  mirrors.     Now 

the  light 
Which  was  their  life,  burst  through  the 

cloud  of  thought 
Keen,  irrepressible. 

It  was  a  room 
Within  the  summer-house  of  which  I  spake. 
Hung  round  with  paintings  of  the  sea, 

and  one 
A  vessel  in  mid-ocean,  her  heavetl  prow 
Clambering,  the  mast  bent  and  the  ravin 

wind 
In  her  sail  roaring.     From  the  outer  day, 
iJctwixt  the  clusc-sci  ivies  came  a  broad 
And  solid  l)eam  of  i-solated  light, 
Crow(lc<l  with  driving  atomies,  and  fell 
Slanting  upon  that  picture,  from  prime 

youth 
Wcll-kno\%'n  well -loved.      She   drew  it 

long  ag«) 
Forthgazing  on  the  waste  and  open  sen. 
One  morning  when  the  upblown  billow 

ran 
Shoreward  l>eneath  red  clouds,  and  I  hac' 

pour'd 
Into  the  shadowing  pencil's  naked  form 
Colour  and  life  :  it  was  a  bond  and  sea 
Of  friendship,    spoken   of  with   tearf 

smiles ; 
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il  af  childhood  and  of  love  ; 
The  poosy  ut  childliowl  ;  my  lost  love 
SyinU)rd   in   storni.     We   gazed  oa   it 

together 
In    mute   and   glail    remembrance,    and 

each  he.irl 
Grevf  closer  to  ihe  oiher,  and  the  eye 
Was  riveted  a.nd  charrn-bound,  gazing 

like 
l~he    Indian  On  i  sliU-eycd  snake,   low- 

coucli'd  — 
A  ticauty  «liicli  \&  de.-iih ;  when  all  al 

That  painted  vessel,  as  with  inner  life, 
Began  to  heave  upon  that  painted  sea ; 
An   uantiquske,    my   loud   heart-beats, 

malic  Iht-  ground 
Keel  under  li,  a.iid  all  at  once,  soul,  life 
And  lirealh  anil  motion,  past  and  flow'd 

aw,-ay 
To    those    unieal    billows :    round   and 

A  whirlwind  caught  and  bore  ui ;  mighty 


4 

lemple.     To  dl 


A   morniite   air,    sweet   tSia  nit,  i 

The   rippling   levels   of   Ihe  Uc,  i 

blew 
Coolness  and  moistnte  and  all  vd 

bud 
And  foliage  from  the  dark  and  dr^ 

Upon  ley  fcver'd  brows  lltal 


From   temple 

height 
The  day  had  grown  I  know  not,    Tm 

came  on  me 
The  hollow  toiling  of  Uie  bell,  and  d 
The  vision  of  the  bier.     As  heradbn 
I  walk'd  behind  with  one  who  nil'd  bi 

Melhought  by  slow  degrees  the  stSa 

bcU 
ToU'd  quicker,  and  the  brcakos  oa  A 

Sloped  into  louder  suif :  tfaoK  thai  mi 
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irigfatfiil  stillness ;  the  surge 

!r  into  whispers ;   those  six 

and  ringing  laughter  on  the 

the  bier ;  the  woods  upon 
U 
t  sudden  gust  that  sweeping^ 

;es  of  the  pall,  and  blew  it 

;  a  little  silver  cloud 
mding  seas  :   I  tum'd :   my 

le,  like  a  snowflake  in  the 

«  the  settled  countenance 
cyred,    adom'd   with   lading 
rs. 

out  her  death-like  chr3rsalb, 
bier,  as  into  fresher  life, 
and    my   cousin,    and    my 

r  clad  in  bridal  white — her 

I  one  rich  Provence  rose — a 

elcome  round  her  lips — her 

Ls  bright  as  when  she  climb'd 

ill. 

e  reach'd  to  those  that  came 

mused  nor  jret  endured  to 
xe,  the  man  who  stood  with 
forward,  throwing  down  his 
her  hand  in  his  :  again  the 

clanged  :  again  the  stormy 
le  shingle  :  and  the  whirling 
e  two  rush'd  into  dance,  and 
»d    to    the    steeple    in    the 


Till   they  were  swallow'd  in  the  leafy 

bowers, 
And  I  stood  sole  beside  the  vacant  bier. 

There,  there,  my  latest  vision — then  the 
event ! 

IV. 

THE  GOLDEN  SUPPER.  ^ 

{Another  jpeaJks,) 

He  flies  the  event :  he  leaves  the  event 

to  me : 
Poor  Julian — how  he  rush'd  away ;  the 

bells. 
Those  marriage-bells,  echoing  in  ear  and 

heart — 
But  cast  a  parting  glance  at  me,  you  saw, 
As  who  should  say  'Continue.*     Well 

he  had 
One  golden  hour— of  triumph  shall  I  say  ? 
Solace  at  least — before  he  left  his  home. 

Would  you  had  seen  him  in  that  hour 

of  his ! 
He  moved  thro*  all  of  it  majestically— 
Restrained  himself  quite  to  the  close-- 

but  now — 

^Vhether  they  were  his  lady's  marriage- 
bells, 
Or  prophets  of  them  in  his  fantasy, 
I  never  ask*d  :  but  Lionel  and  the  girl 
Were   wedded,    and    our    Julian    came 

again 
Back  -to  his  mother's  house  among  the 

pines. 
But  these,  their  gloom,  the  mountains  and 

the  Bay, 
The  whole  land  wcigh'd  him  down  as 

^Itna  does 
The  Giant  of  Mythology  :  he  would  go. 
Would  leave  the  land  for  ever,  and  had 

gone 
Surely,  but  for  a  whisper,  *  Go  not  yet,* 
Some    warning  —  sent    divinely  —  as   it 

secm*d 

1  This  poem  u  fouodcd  npoa  a  ilory  in  Boc* 
caocie.    5>e«  iBtrodoctioa,  p.  47^ 
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By  that  which  foUoVd  —  but  of  this  I 

deem 
As  of  the  visions  that  he  told — the  event 
Glanced  back   upon  them  in  his  after 

Ufe, 
And  partly  made  them — tho*  he  knew  it 

not. 

And  thus  he  stayed  and  would  not  look 

at  her — 
No   not    for    months :    but,    when    the 

eleventh  moon 
After  their  marriage  lit  the  lover's  Bay, 
Heard  yet  once  more  the  tolling  bell,  and 

said, 
Would  you  could  toll  me  out  of  life,  but 

found — 
All  softly  as  his  mother  broke  it  to  him — 
A  crueller  reason  than  a  crazy  ear, 
For  that  low  knell  tolling  his  lady  dead — 
Dead — and  had  lain  three  days  without 

a  pulse : 
All  that  look'd  on  her  had  pronounced 

her  dead. 
And  so  they  bore  her  (for  in  Julian's  land 
They  never  nail    a   dumb   head    up    in 

elm), 
Bore  her  free -faced  to  the  free  airs  of 

heaven, 
And  laid  her  in  the  vault  of  her  own  kin. 

What  did  he  then  ?  not  die  :  he  is  here 
and  hale — 

Not  plunge  headforemost  from  the  moun- 
tain there, 

And  leave  the  name  of  Lover's  Leap  : 
not  he : 

He  knew  the  meaning  of  the  whisper  now, 

Thought  that  he  knew  it.  *  This,  I  stay'd 
for  this  ; 

0  love,  I  have  not  seen  you  for  so  long. 
Now,  now,  will  I  go  down  into  the  grave, 

1  will  be  all  alone  with  all  I  love. 

And  kiss  her  on  the  lips.     She  is  his  no 

more  : 
The  dead  returns  to  me,  and  I  go  down 
To  kiss  the  dead.' 

The  fancy  stirr'd  him  so 
He  rose  and  went,  and  entering  the  dim 
vault. 


And,  making  there  a  sndden  li^ 
All  round  about  him  that  wUdi  aU  < 

be. 
The  light  was  but  a  flash,  and  weoti 
Then  at  the  far  end  of  the  'vault  he 
His  lady  with  the  moonlight  on  ba  6oe| 
Her  breast  as  in  a  shadow-prison,  \m 
Of  black  and  bands  of  silver,  whldtej 

moon 
Struck  from  an  open  grating  oveihaid 
High  in  the  wall,  and  all  th«  rest  of  I 
Drown'd  in  the  gloom  and  horror  of 

vault 

<  It  was  my  wish,'  he  said, '  to  pssSyto 

sleep. 
To  rest,  to  be  with  her — till  the 

day 
Peal'd  on  us  with  that  music  which  ri^ 

all, 
And   raised   us   hand   in   hand.'    Ad 

kneeling  there 
Down  in  the  dreadful  dust  that  ODcevs 

man. 
Dust,  as  he  said,  that  once  was  lonag 

hearts. 
Hearts  that  had  beat  with  such  a  bTC  tf 

mine — 
Not  such  as  mine,  no,  nor  for  such  is 

her — 
He  softly  put  his  arm  about  her  neck 
And  kiss'd  her  more  than  once,  till  help- 
less death 
And  silence  made  him  bold — nay,  bot  I 

wrong  him. 
He   reverenced    his  dear    lady  even  ii 

death  ; 
But,   placing    his   true    hand   upon  her 

heart, 
*  O,  you  warm   heart,'  he  moan'd,  'do* 

even  death 
Can  chill  you  all  at  once  : '  then  starting; 

thought 
His  dreams  had   come  again.      'Do  I 

wake  or  sleep  ? 
Or  am  I  made  immortal,  or  my  love        I 
Mortal  once  more?'     It  beat — the  heart   \ 

— it  beat  : 
Faint — but.  it  beat :  at  which  his  ©•> 

began 
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pdte  with  such  a  vehemence  that  it 

diown*d 
e  feebler  motioD  nndemeath  his  hand. 
t  «lm  at  last  his  doubts  were  satisfied, 
niied  her  softly  from  the  sepulchre, 
1,  wnpptng  her  all  over  with  the  cloak 
cune  in«  and  now  striding  feist,  and 

now 
3BC  awhile  to  rest,  but  evermore 
Iding  his  golden  burthen  in  his  arms, 
bore  her  thro*  the  solitary  land 
jc  to  the  mother's  house  where  she 

was  bom. 

[here  the  good  mother's  kindly  minis- 
tering, 
th  half  a  night's  appliances,  recalled 
r  fluttering  life :  she  rais'd  an  eye  that 

ask'd 
liere  ? '  till  the  things  familiar  to  her 

youth 
d  made  a  silent  answer :  then  she  spoke 
ere!    and   how  came   I   here?'    and 

learning  it 
ey  told    her   somewhat   rashly  as  I 

think) 
once  began  to  wander  and  to  wail, 
f,  but  you  know  that  you  must  give 

roe  back  : 
d !  bid  him  come ;'  but  Lionel  was 

away — 
Qg   by  his  loss  had    vanish'd,  none 

knew  where. 
B  casts  me  out,'  she  wept,  'and  goes' 

— a  wail 
X  seeming  something,  yet  was  nothing, 

bom 
from  believing  mind,  but  shattered 

nerve, 
haunting  Julian,  as  her  own  reproof 
tome  precipitance  in  her  burial, 
n,    when    her   own   true  spirit   ha<l 

retnm'd, 
t  yes,  and  you,*  she  said,  *  and  none 

but  3rou? 
you  have  given  me  life  and  love  again, 
none  but  you  yourself  shall  tell  him 

of  it, 
you  shall  give  me  back  when  he 

fctsins.' 


'Stay  then   a  little,'  answer'd  Julian, 

*  here. 
And   keep  yourself,  none  knowing,  to 

yourself ; 
And  I  will  do  your  will.     I  may  not  stay. 
No,  not  an  hour ;  but  send  me  notice  of 

him 
When  he  returns,  and  then  will  I  retum, 
And  I  will  make  a  solenm  offering  of  you 
To   him   you   love.'      And   faintly  she 

replied, 
<  And  I  will  do  your  will,  and  none  shall 

know.* 

Not  know  ?  with  such  a  secret  to  be 

known. 
But  all  their  house  was  old  and  loved 

them  both, 
And  all  the  house  had  known  the  loves 

of  both ; 
Had  died  almost  to  serve  them  any  way, 
And  all  the  land  was  waste  and  solitary : 
And  then  he  rode  away  ;  but  afler  this, 
An  hour  or  two,  Camilla's  travail  came 
Upon  her,  and  that  day  a  boy  was  bom, 
Heir  of  his  face  and  land,  to  Lionel. 

And  thus  our  lonely  lover  rode  away, 
And  pausing  at  a  hostel  in  a  marsh, 
There  fever  seized  upon  him  :  myself  was 

then 
Travelling  that  land,  and  meant  to  rest 

an  hour ; 
And  sitting  down  to  such  a  base  repast. 
It  makes  me  angry  yet  to  speak  of  it — 
I  heard  a  groaning  overhead,  and  climb'd 
The  mouldcr'd  stairs  (for  everything  was 

vile) 
And  in  a  loft,  with  none  to  wait  on  him. 
Found,  as  it  scem'd,  a  skeleton  alone. 
Raving  of  dead  men's  dust  and  beating 

hearts. 

A  dismal  hostel  in  a  dismal  land, 
A  flat  malarian  world  of  reed  and  rush  ! 
But  there  from  fever  and  my  care  of  him 
Sprang  up  a  friendship  that  may  help  us 

yet. 
For  while  we  roam'd  along  the  dreary 

coast. 
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rn-inse.r'"*t^'P'"<' 

r  -:..ry..nmlifc! 

Ami  sent  ai  once  lo  Lionel,  praywEh: 

.^i:.l  h.mour'J  Lionel, 

l!y  that  gicn  love  Ihey  both  had  Lot 

!.;.;^ii  wail    his    lady 

Ihe  aead. 

!  T.1  come  anJ  revel  for  pnc  hour  wiih  h 

:    .li:    ;><:  kn..w  licr 

1  llcfore  he  lefi  the  land  for  evcrinore: 

Anil  then  lo  friends— they  were  r^  t  eu 

......i;.v,i.nl<Uiifiht. 

.,-.■  ..;ln.riA'iuj«iiii. 

.  Sc.it terinjjly  about   (hat    li>nely  lani 

■.a;\  l.cha.l  wgu^J? 

his 

T  i.-.-iLvanil«-.;pa.>t, 
i.i.-  :;,itiv^  l!uy.               , 

And  kid  them  lo  a  Unnquet  ofCueiit; 

1       An.!  Julian  made  a  solenitl  few:: 

.i.r.'.in.  iIil- uiiiul.  Ihi- 

Sm  al  n  cosllier  :  f.-r  all  lound  hif  hi! 

-,;  !  j'Uri-i  iho'  soniL- 

Kn.Hi    column    on    to    column,  .-j  ir 

W.V.1, 

Not  such  a<  here— an  eiiualorjal  ere. 

11     iiry    i-.ill,  howeviT 

(itu'at   t;a^laT)d^^   <iwung  xdA   \Av&x^ 

and  l<eneath. 

lliirloonis  and  ancient  mir.-icles  of.ir 

...      ,_^„.  .j^ 

l  lialice  and  salver,  wines  ihat,  H«v 

fcn,.«i  when. 

.■    ,Mi-  '.t!i<-r<   ill  Ihu 

Jl.i.l   suekVl   the  lire  of  some  forgo:: 
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Aod  stranger  jet,  at  ooe  end  of  the 
hall 
Tvogieat  fiioereal  curtains,  looping  down, 
Fiited  a  little  ere  they  met  the  floor, 
Aboat  a  pictnre  of  his  lady,  taken 
Sone  years  befoce,  and  fidling  hid  the 


And  just  above  the  parting  was  a  lamp  : 
So  the  sweet  figure  folded  round  with 

night 
Scem'd  stepping  oat  of  darkness  with  a 

«mi|^- 

Well  then— our  solemn  feast — we  ate 
and  drank, 
And  might — the  wines  being  of  such 

nobleness — 
Hire  jested  also,  but  for  Julian's  eyes, 
And  something  weird  and  wild  about  it 

all: 
What  was  it  ?  for  our  lover  seldom  spoke, 
Scarce  tooch*d  the  meats ;  but  ever  and 

anon 
A  priceless  goblet  with  a  priceless  wine 
Ansing,  show*d  he  drank  beyond  his  use ; 
And  when  the  feast  was  near  an  end,  he 
said  : 

'There   is   a  custom   in   the  Orient, 
friends — 
I  read  of  it  in  Persia  — when  a  man 
Will  honour  those  who  feast  with  him, 

he  brings 
Aiy!  shows  them  whatsoever  he  accounts 
C>f  all  his  treasures  the  most  beautiful, 
inild,  jewels,  arms,  whatever  it  may  be. 
This  custom * 

Pausing  here  a  moment,  all 
The   guests    broke   in   upon   him   with 

meeting  hands 
\n.I  cries  about  the  banquet — *  Beautiful ! 
VVho  coold  desire  more  beauty  at  a  feast  ?' 

The  lover  answered,   'There  is  more 

than  one 

Here  sitting  who  desires  it     Laud  me  not 

Hclbre  my  time,  but  hear  me  to  the  close. 

This  custom  steps  yet  further  when  the 


b  lovwl  and  boooiir'd  to  the  uttermost. 

t 


For  after  he  hath  shown  him  gems  or  gold. 
He  brings  and  sets  before  him  in  rich 

guise 
That  which  is  thrice  as  beautiful  as  these, 
The  beauty  that  is  dearest  to  his  heart — 
**  O  my  heart's  lord,  would  I  could  show 

you,"  he  says, 
**  Ev*n  my  heart  too."     And  I  propose 

to-night 
To  show  you  what  is  dearest  to  my  heart, 
And  my  heart  too. 

*  But  solve  me  first  a  doubt 
I  knew  a  man,  nor  many  years  ago ; 
He  had  a  faithful  servant,  one  who  loved 
His  master  more  than  all  on  earth  beside. 
He  falling  sick,  and  seeming  close  on 

death. 
His  master  would  not  wait  until  he  died. 
But  bad  his  menials  bear  him  from  the 

door. 
And  leave  him  in  the  public  way  to  die. 
I  knew  another,  not  so  long  ago. 
Who  found  the  dying  servant,  took  him 

home, 
And  fed,  and  cherished  him,  and  saved 

his  life. 
I  ask  you  now,  should  this  first  master 

claim 
His  service,  whom  does  it  belong  to? 

him 
Who  thrust  him  out,  or  him  who  saved 

his  life?' 

This  question,  so  flung  down   before 

the  gucbts, 
And   balanced  either  way  by  each,   at 

length 
When  some  were  doubtful  how  the  law 

would  hold. 
Was  hondcii  over  by  consent  of  all 
To  one  who  had  not  sjx>ken,  Lionel. 

Fair  s|>occh  was  his,  and  delicate  of 
phrase. 
And  he  l>eginning  languidly — his  loss 
Weigh'd  on  him  yet — but  warming  as  he 

went, 
Glanced  at  the  point  of  law,  to  paM  it  by, 
Affirming  that  as  long  as  either  lived, 

a  K 
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B]*  all  Ihe  laws  of  love  and  gralcfulne^ 
The  service  of  the  one  so  saved  mi  due 
All  to  ihe  saver — adding,  vrilll  U  smilf , 
Tlie  firsl  for  many  weeks — ■  semi-sntilc 
As  at  a  strong  conctusioii — '  body  and 

And  life  and  limbs,  all  his  towoili  his  will.' 

Then  Julian  made  a  secret  sign  lo  me 
To  bring  Camilla  down  before  them  all. 
And  ctossing  hei  own  piclnre  as  the  came, 
And  looking  as  much  lorcliei  as  beiself 
Is  lovelier  than  all  otheis — on  her  head 
A  diamond  circlet,  and  from  tmdei  thii 
A  veil,  that  scemeil  no  more  than  gilded 

Flying  by  each  line  car,  an  Eastern  gsuie 
With  seeds  of  gold — so,  wilh  Ihal  grace 

Slow-moving  as  a  wave  against  the  wind. 
That  flings  a  mist  behind  it  in  (he  md — 
And  bearing  high  in  arms  the  mighty  babe. 
The  yoimger  Julian,   who  himself  was 

crown'd 
With  rncm.  nnni-  «>  m 


■My   goesis,'  Eaid  Jnluni    ')m  i 

honour'd  now 
Ev'n  to  the  ullermosi :  in  bet  behcM 
Of  all  my  titasures  Ihe  most  beasdfol. 
Of  all  Ibings  upon  earth  the  dearest  low 
Then  waving  us  a  sign  to  seat  coisebe 
Led  hii  dear  lady  to  a  chair  of  saw. 
jVnd  I,  by  Lionel  «Iliiig,  saw  his  Eue 
rite,  and  dead  ashes  and  all  Etc  again 
Thrice  in  a  second,  fell  him  irenUi  lo 
And  heard  him  mulleiing,  'So  \At, 

like; 
She  never  had  a  sister.     1  knew  MM. 
Some  couidn  of  his  and  hen — O  Gel, 

Uke!' 
And  (hen  he  suddenly  aak'd  bci  if  ( 

She  shook,  and  cast  hei  ej«  down,  * 

was  dumb. 
And  then  some  other  qaestkxi'd  ll  t 

From  forngn  lands,  and  tliU  she  did  i 

Another,  if  the  bo;  were  hen ;  bul  tk 
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.Vo(  only  showing  ?  and  he  himself  pro- 
nounced 
That  my  rich  gift  is  wholly  mine  to  give. 

'  Now  all  be  dumb,  and  promise  all  of 
yoa 
iVo(  to  break  in  on  what  I  say  by  word 
Or  whisper,  while  I  show  you  all  my 

heart.* 
KdA  then  began  the  story  of  his  love 
Af  here  to-day,  but  not  so  wordily — 
The  possioQate  moment  would  not  suffer 

that — 
Past  thro*  his  visions  to  the  burial ;  thence 
Down  to  this  last  strange  hour  in  his  own 

haU; 
And  then  rose  up,  and  with  him  all  his 

guests 
Once  more  as  by  enchantment ;  all  but  he, 
Lionel,  who  fain  had  risen,  but  fell  again, 
\ikl  sat  as  if  in  chains — to  whom  he  said  : 

'Take  my  free  gift,  my  cousin,  for 

your  wife ; 
And  were  it  only  for  the  giver's  sake. 
And  tho*  she  seem  so  like  the  one  you  lost, 
f  et  cast  her  not  away  so  suddenly, 
Lett  there  be  none  Idt  here  to  bring  her 

bock: 
t  leave  this  land  for  ever.*     Here  he 

ceased. 

Then  taking  his  dear  lady  by  one  hand, 
An«i  bearing  on  one  arm  the  noble  bal>e, 
He  slowly  thought  them  lx>th  to  Lionel. 
Azkd  there  the  widower  husband  and  dead 

wife 
Rash*d  each  at  each  with  a  cry,  that  rather 

seem'd 
For  some  new  death  than  for  a  liferenewM ; 
Whereat  the  very  bal>e  Ixgan  to  wail ; 
At   once   they  tum'd,  and   caught  and 

l>rought  him  in 
To  their  charm'd  circle,  and,  half  killing 

him 
With  kisses,  round  him  dosed  and  daspt 

again. 
Bat  Liood,  when  at  last  he  freed  himself 
From  wife  and  child,  and  lifted  up  a  face 
All  over  gfc>wing  with  the  ton  of  life, 
4ad  lofc,  and  bcwadlesi  thanks — the 

«i^  of  this 


So  frighted  our  good  friend,  that  turning 

to  me 
And  saying,  *  It  is  over  :  let  us  go  * — 
There   were   our    horses    ready   at    the 

doors — 
We  bad  them  no  farewell,  but  mounting 

these 
He  past  for  ever  from  his  native  land  ; 
And  I  with  him,  my  Julian,  back  to  mine. 


TO  ALFRED  TENNYSON 

MY   GRANDSON. 

Golobn-hair'd  Ally  whose  name  is  one  with 

mine, 
Crazy  with  laughter  and  babble  and  earth's  new 

wine, 
Now  that  the  flower  of  a  year  and  a  half  is  thine, 

0  little  blossom,  O  mine,  and  mine  of  mine. 
Glorious  poet  who  never  hast  written  a  line. 
Laugh,  for  the  name  at  the  head  of  my  vene  is 

thine. 
May'st  thou  never  be  wrong'd  by  the  name  thai 
isminel 

THE  FIRST  QUARREL. 

(IN  THE   ISLE  OF  WIGHT.) 
I. 

*  Wait  a  little,'  you  say,  *  you  are  sure 

it  ni  all  come  right,' 
Hut  the  boy  was  bom  i'  trouble,  an'  looks 

so  wan  an*  so  white  : 
Waitl  an'  once  I  ha'  waited — I  hadn't 

to  wait  for  long. 
Now  1  wait,  wait,  wait  for  Harry. — No, 

no,  you  arc  doing  me  wrong  ! 
Harry  and  I  were  married  :  the  boy  car 

hold  up  his  head, 
The  boy  was  l)om  in  wedlock,  but  after 

my  man  was  dead  ; 

1  ha'  work'd  for  him  fifteen  years,  an'  I 

work  an'  I  wait  to  the  end. 
I  am  all  alone  in  the  world,  an'  you  are 
my  only  friend. 

11. 
Doctor,  if  >'^M  can  wait.  111  tell  you  the 

tale  o'  my  life. 
When  Harry  an'  I  were  children,  he  call'd 

me  his  own  little  wife  ; 


THE  FIRST  QUARREL. 


Iiappy  n 
son)'  « 


aH-.ly. 


)  "J  tuL^tthet,  I  loved  him 

K-[UT"lh3nphy; 
He  workt  me  ihc  Jiisy  chaio^he  made 

me  ihc  cuwslip  boll, 
He  foughl  tliu  Uiy?  Ihat  were  nidc,  an'  I 

loveJ  him  belti;i  Ihan  all. 
l'u«anate  girl   ihu'   I   was,  an'  often  al 

home  in  Ji.Btm 


There  was  a  foiroet  in  Dorset  of  Haiiy's 

kin,  Oiat  had  need 
Of  a  good  sliiut  l.-iJ  at  liis  faim  ;  he  sent, 

an'  lliu  fnlhor  asrocd  ; 
So  Harry  «as  Uuiml   lo  the  Dorsetshire 

1  walki.\l  with  him  dnwn  to  the  quay, 
poor  laJ,  an'  we  pailed  in  teais. 

The  boat  was  beginning  lo  move,  we 
heard  them  a-iinging  the  bell, 

'I'll  never  l^nc  any  Lm  you,  God   bles5 


song  of  the  lajk, 
never  love  any  bul  you '  the  mgblu 
gale's  hymn  in  the  dark. 


And  Harry  came  home  al  last,  bnl  b 

look'd  at  me  sidelong  and  dij, 
Veit  me  s  bit,  till  he  laid  me  Ihn  M 

many  years  had  gone  \ij, 
I  had  grown  so  handsome  and  tall— llB 

1  might  ha'  forgot  him  somduv— 
For  he  thought — there  were  other  ladt— 

he  was  feai'd  to  look  it  me  >»>. 


Hard  was  the  fiosl  in  the  field,  we  were 

married  o'  Chtislmas  day. 
Married  among  ihe  red  berries,  an"  iH  M 

merry  as  May — 
Those  were  the  pleasant  times,  my  \)Stst 

an'  my  man  were  my  pride. 
We  seem'd  like  ships  i'  the  Channel  i 

sailing  with  wind  an'  tide. 
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dn^  foo  Ids  me  «n'  pfomise?  yoa 
hairen't  done  it,  my  lad, 

1'  I  abnost  died  o'  your  going  away, 
an*  I  wish  that  I  had.' 

XII. 

00  wish  that  I  had — in  the  pleasant 

times  that  had  past, 
'ore    I   quarrellM   with   Hany  —  my 

qnairel — the  first  an'  the  last. 

XIIL 

Harry  came  in,  an*  I  flung  him  the 

letter  that  drove  me  wild, 
he  told  it  me  all  at  once,  as  simple  as 

any  child, 
hat  can  it  matter,  my  lass,  what  I  did 

wi'  my  single  life  ? 
i'  been  as  true  to  yon  as  ever  a  man  to 

his  wife; 
sht  wasn't  one  o'  the  worst '    *  Then, ' 

I  said,  '  I'm  none  o'  the  best.' 
he  smiled  at  me, '  Ain't  3rou,  my  love? 

Come,  come,  little  wife,  let  it  rest ! 
man  isn't  like  the  woman,  no  need 

to  make  such  a  stir.' 
he  anger'd  me  all  the  more,  an'  I  said 

'  You  were  keeping  with  her, 
m  I  was  a-loving  you  all  along  an*  the 

some  as  before.* 
he  didn't  speak  for  a  while,  an'  he 

anger'd  me  more  and  more, 
n  he  patted  my  hand  in  his  gentle 

way,  •  Let  bygones  be  ! ' 
goncs !  you  ke(>t  yours  hush'd,'  I  said, 

'  when  you  married  me  1 
;oncs  ma'  be  come-agains  ;  an'  sht — 

in  her  shame  an'  her  sin — 
II  ha\*c  her  to  nurse  my  child,  if  I 

die  o'  my  lying  in  ! 
11  make  her  its  second  mother  !     I 

hate  her — an'  I  hate  you  !' 
Harry,  my  man,  you  had  better  ha' 

beaten  me  black  an'  blue 
m.  ha'  spoken  as  kind  as  you  did, 

when  I  were  so  crazy  wi'  spite, 
lit  a  little,  my  lass,  I  am  sure  it  'ill 

all  come  right.' 

XIV. 

be  took  three  turns  in  the  rain,  an'  I 
watch'd  him,  an'  when  he  came  in 


I  felt  that  my  heart  was  hard,  he  was  all 

wet  thro'  to  the  skin. 
An*  I  never  said  *  off  wi'  the  wet,'  I  never 

said  *on  wi*  the  dry,' 
So  I  knew  my  heart  was  hard,  when  he 

came  to  bid  me  goodbye. 

*  Vou  said  that  you  hated  me,  Ellen,  but 

that  isn*t  true,  you  know ; 
I  am  going  to  leave  you  a  bit — jrou'U  kiss 
me  before  I  go?' 

XV. 

*  Going  I  you're  going  to  her — kiss  her — 

if  you  will,'  I  said — 
I  was  near  my  time  wi'  the  boy,  I  must 

ha'  been  light  i'  my  head — 
'  I  had  sooner  be  cursed  than  kiss'd  !' — I 

didn't  know  well  what  I  meant, 
But  I  tum'd  my  face  from  kim^  an'  he 

tum'd  his  face  an'  he  went 

XVI. 

And  then  he  sent  me  a  letter,  *  I've  gotten 
my  work  to  do  ; 

You  wouldn't  kiss  me,  my  lass,  an'  I 
never  loved  any  but  you  ; 

I  am  sorry  for  all  the  quarrel  an'  sorry  for 
what  she  wrote, 

I  ha*  six  weeks'  work  in  Jersey  an'  go  to- 
night by  the  boat.' 

XVII. 

/Vn'  the  wind  began  to  rise,  an'  I  thought 

of  him  out  at  sea. 
An'  I  felt  I  had  been  to  blame  ;  he  wan 

always  kind  to  me. 

*  Wait  a  little,  my  lass,  I  am  sure  it  'ill 

all  come  right  * — 
An*  the  boat  went  down  that  night — the 
boat  went  down  that  night. 

RIZPAH, 

I. 

Wailing,    wailing,   wailing,    the  wind 

over  land  and  sea — 
And  Willy*8  voice  in  the  wind, '  O  mother. 

come  oat  to  me.' 


WTiy  should  he  call  me  to-night,  when  he 
knows  lh.1t  I  cannolgo? 

Foi  the  downs  ate  .is  blight  as  day,  and 
the  full  moon  st.ires  at  the  snow. 


We  should  be  Feen,  my  dear  ;  they  would 

spy  us  out  of  Ihe  town. 
The   loud   black  nights   for  us,   and  the 

storm  rushing  over  the  doHii, 
When  I  cannot  see  my  own  hand,  but  am 

led  by  Ihc  creak  of  the  chain, 
And  grovct  and  grope  for  ray  son  til]  I 

find  myself  drenched  with  the  rain. 


Anything  fallen  again  ?   nay — what  was 

there  left  lo  fall? 
I  have  taken  them  home,  I  have  numbei'd 

the  tiones,  I  have  hidden  them  all. 
What  am  I  saying?  and  what  are  j-.i*  I 

do  you  come  as  a  spy  ? 
Falls  ?  what  falls  f  who  knows  ?    As  the 

tree  falis  so  must  it  lie. 


I  kiss'd  my  boy  in  the  prison,  befdtt  lit 

went  out  to  die. 
*  They  dared  me  to  do  it,'  he  said,  and  be 

never  has  told  me  a  lie. 
I  whipt  him  for  robbing  an  orchird  ooci 

when  he  was  but  a  child — 
'  The  farmer  dared  me  lo  do  it,'  be  aid 

he  was  always  so  wild — 
And  idle — and   couldn't   be   idle — m 

^\^Ily — he  never  could  rest, 
The  King  should  have  mode  him  a  sotdin 

he  would  hare  hecn  one  of  hii  bd 


But  he  lived  with  a  lot  of  wild  mates,  u 

they  never  would  Id  himhep»d 
They  swore  that  he  dare  not  rob  the  naJ 

and  he  swore  that  he  would  ; 
And  he  look  no  life,  but  he  took  (x 

pui^  and  when  all  was  dooe 
He  flung  it  among  his  feUows — 111  mi 

of  it,  said  my  son. 
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en  since  I  couldn't  bat  hear  that  cry 

of  my  boy  that  was  dead, 
ej  seised  me  and  shut  me  up :  they 

fasten*d  me  down  on  my  bed. 
odker,  O  mother!' — he  call'd  in  the 

(hirk  to  me  year  after  year — 
7  beat  me  for  that,  they  beat  me — 

yon  know  that  I  couldn't  bat  hear ; 
d  then  at  the  last  they  found  I  had 

grown  so  stupid  and  still 
7  let    me   abroad    again  —  but   the 

creatures  had  worked  their  will. 

XI. 

sh  of  my  6esh  was  gone,  but  bone  of 

my  bone  was  left — 
tole  them  all  from  the  law3rers — and 

you,  will  jTOU  call  it  a  theft  ? — 
bal^,  the  bones  that  had  suck*d  me, 

the  bones  that  had  laughed  and 

had  cried — 
cirs?      O   no  I    they  are   mine — not 

theirs — they  had  moved  in  my  side. 

XII. 

yoQ  think  I  was  scared  by  the  bones  ? 

I  kiss*d  'em,  I  buried  'em  all — 
in't  dig  deep,  I  am  old — in  the  night 

by  the  churchyard  wall. 
Willy  *ill  rise  up   whole  when  the 

trumpet  of  judgment  'ill  sound, 
I  charge  you  never  to  say  that  I  laid 

him  in  holy  ground. 

XIII. 

7  would  scratch  him  up — they  would 

hang  him  again  on  the  cursed  tree. 
}    O  yes — we  are  sinners,  I  know — 

let  all  that  be, 
read  me  a  Bible  verse  of  the  Lord's 

good  will  toward  men — 
Q  of  compassion  and  mercy,  the  Lord ' 

— let  me  hear  it  again  ; 
U  of  compassion  and  mercy — long- 

safiering.*     Yes,  O  yes  ! 
the  lawyer  is  bom  but  to  murder — 

the  SaTtour  lives  but  to  bless. 


/^'ll  never  put  on  the  black  cap  except 

for  the  worst  of  the  worst. 
And  the  first  may  be  last — I  have  heard  it 

in  church — and  the  last  may  be 

first. 
Suffering — O  long-suffering — ^yes,  as  the 

Lord  must  know. 
Year  after  year  in  the  mist  and  the  wind 

and  the  shower  and  the  snow. 

XIV. 

Heard,  have  you  ?  what  ?  they  have  told 

you  he  never  repented  his  sin. 
How  do   they  know  it?  are  fA/y  his 

mother  ?  are  yim  of  his  kin  ? 
Heard  I  have  you  ever  heard,  when  the 

storm  on  the  downs  began. 
The  wind  that  'ill  wail  like  a  child  and 

the  sea  that  'ill  moan  like  a  man  ? 

XV. 

Election,  Election  and  Reprobation — it's 

all  very  well. 
But  I  go  to-night  to  my  boy,  and  I  shall 

not  find  him  in  Hell. 
For  I  cared  so  much  for  my  boy  that  the 

Lord  has  look'd  into  my  care, 
And  He  means  me  I'm  sure  to  be  happy 

with  Willy,  I  know  not  where. 

XVI. 

And  if  i/  be  lost — but  to  save  wy  soul, 

that  is  all  your  desire  : 
Do  you  think  that  I  care  for  my  soul  if 

my  boy  !«  gone  to  the  fire  ? 
I  have  Ixjen  with  God  in  the  dark — go, 

go,  you  may  leave  me  alone — 
You  never  have  borne  a  child — you  are 

just  as  hard  as  a  stone. 

XVII. 

Madam,  I  beg  your  pardon  !     I   think 

that  you  mean  to  be  kind. 
But  I  cannot  hear  what  you  say  for  my 

Willy's  voice  in  the  wind — 
The  snow  and  the  sky  so  bright— he  used 

but  to  call  in  the  dark. 
And  he  calls  to  me  now  from  the  church 

and  not  from  the  gibbet — for  hark  I 
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THE  NORTHERN  COBBLER. 


Nay — yon  can  hear  it  yourself — it  is 
coming — ^shaking  the  walls — 

Willy — the  moon's  in  a  cloud Good* 

night.     I  am  going.     He  calls. 


THE  NORTHERN  COBBLER. 

I. 

Waait  till  our  Sally  cooms  in,  fur  thou 

mun  a'  sights^  to  tell. 
Eh,  but  I  be  maain  glad  to  seea  tha  sa 

*arty  an*  well. 
'Cast  awaay  on   a  disolut   land  wi*   a 

vartical  soon^!* 
Strange  fur  to  goa  fur  to   think  what 

saailors  a'  seean  an*  a*  doon  ; 

*  Summat  to  drink — sa*  'ot  ?*     I  *a  nowt 

but  Adam*s  wine : 
What's  the  *eat  o*  this  little  *ill.side  to 
the  *eat  o*  the  Une  ? 

11. 

*  What's  i'  tha  bottle  a-stanning  theer?* 

I'll  tell  tha.     Gin. 
But  if  thou  wants  thy  grog,  tha  mun  goa 

fur  it  down  to  the  inn. 
Naay — fur  I  be  maain-glad,  but  thaw  tha 

was  iver  sa  dry, 
Thou  gits  naw  gin  fro'  the  bottle  theer, 

an'  ril  tell  tha  why. 

III. 

Mca  an*  thy  sister  was  married,   when 

wur  it?  back-end  o'  June, 
Ten  year  sin',  and  wa  'greed  as  well  as  a 

fiddle  i'  tune : 
I  could  fettle  and  clump  owd  booots  and 

shoes  wi'  the  best  on  'em  all. 
As  for   as    fro'    Thursby   thum  hup    to 

Harmsby  and  Huttcrby  Hall. 

1  The  vowels  «f,  pronounced  separately  though 
in  the  closest  conjunction,  best  render  the  sound 
of  the  long  i  and^^  in  this  dialect  But  since  such 
words  as  craiin\  daJ[in\  tuhaJ,  ai  (I),  etc,  look 
awkward  except  in  a  page  of  express  phonetics, 
I  have  thought  it  better  to  leave  the  simple  i  and 
y,  and  to  trust  that  my  readers  will  give  them  the 
broader  pronunciation. 

<  The  00  short,  as  in  '  wood.' 


We  was  busy  as  beeas  i*  the  Uoontn' « 
'appy  as  'art  could  tlunk, 

An*  then  the  babby  wur  born,  tad  tin 
I  taakes  to  the  drink. 

IV. 

An'  I  wdint  guunsaiiy  it«  my  lad,  thif  I 

be  hafe  shaamed  on  it  now, 
We  could  sing  a  good  song  at  the  Floir,ie 

could  sing  a  good  soog  at  the  Fk«; 
Thaw  once  of  a  ftoSj  night  I  shthex'dfl^ 

hurted  my  hack,  ^ 
An'  I  coom'd  neck -an -crop  soomtiTi 

slaape  down  i'  the  squad  an'  die 

muck: 
An'  once  I  fowl  wi*  the  Taailor— nothife 

ov  a  man,  my  lad — 
Fur  he  scrawm*d  an*  scratted  my  bke 

like  a  cat,  an'  it  maade  'er  samid 
That  Sally  she  tum'd  a  tongue-binga;' 

an'  raated  ma,  <  Sottin'  thy  bniiDi 
Guzzlin*   an*   soakin'    an*   smoi^'  tst 

hawmin*^  about  i'  the  laancs, 
Soa  sow-droonk  that  tha  doesn  not  toodi 

thy  *at  to  the  Squire  ;* 
An*  I  loook*d  cock-eyed  at  my  noase  vi 

I  seead  *im  a-gittin'  o'  fire ; 
But  sin'  I  wur  hallus  i*  liquor  an'  baOis 

as  droonk  as  a  king, 
Foalks*  coostom  flitted  awaay  like  a  kite 

wi'  a  brokken  string. 

V. 

An*  Sally  she  wesh'd  foalks*  deaths  to 

keep  the  wolf  fro*  the  door. 
Eh  but  the  moor  she  riled  me,  she  dm? 

me  to  drink  the  moor, 
Fur  I  fun*,  when   'er  back  wur  tum'd, 

wheer  Sally's  owd  stockin'wur'id, 
An*  I  grabb'd  the  munny  she  maiide,  and 

I  wear'd  it  o'  liquor,  I  did. 

VI. 

An'  one  night  I  cooms  'oam  like  a  bnll 
gotten  loose  at  a  faair. 

An*  she  wur  a-waaitin'  fo'mma,  an'  cryin' 
and  tdirin*  'er  'aair. 


Hip. 


a  Scold 


*  LouBging 
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^^ 


lied  athnrt  the  craiidle  an* 

'd  as  I'd  break  iviy  stick 

ere  i'  the  *oase,  an'  I  gied 

lily  a  kick, 

\  the  taables  an'  chairs,  an' 

n'  the  babby  beal'd,i 

i  naw  moor  what  I  did  nor 

rtal  beast  o'  the  feald. 

VII. 

ifaaked  i'  the  momin'  I  sccad 
mr  Sally  went  laamed 
:ick  as  I  gied  'er,  an'  I  wur 
iiUashaamed; 
r  sloomy  *  an'  draggle  taail'd 
owd  turn  gown, 
jy's  fiuice  wum't  wesh'd  an' 
tie  'oase  hupside  down. 

VIII. 

minded  our  Sally  sa  pratty 

sat  an*  sweeat, 

ole  an'  dean  as  a  flower  fro' 

:o  fecat : 

ninded  the  fust  kiss  I  gied 

'  Thursby  thum  ; 

lark  a-singin'  'is  best  of  a 
aiy  at  mum, 

'im,  we  'eard  'im  a-mountin' 
gher  an'  'igher, 

tum'd   to   the  sun,  an'   'e 
1  like  a  sparkle  o'  fire. 
.  see  'im,'  she  axes,  *fur  I 
jc'im?'an'I 

t  the  smile  o'  the  sun  as 
d  in  'er  pratty  blue  eye  ; 

I  mun  gie  tha  a  kiss,'  an' 
says  '  Noa,  thou  moant/ 
r  a  kiss,  an'  then  anoothcr, 
illy  says  '  doant ! ' 

IX. 

e  coom'd  into  Meeatin',  at 
tie  wur  all  in  a  tew, 
re  sing'd  the  '3rmn  togither 
trds  on  a  beugh  ; 

BcOowed,  cried  oat. 
Uuggish,  out  of  spirits. 


An'  Muggins  'e  preiich'd  o'  HeU-fiie  an' 
the  loov  o'  God  ftir  men. 

An'  then  upo'  coomin'  awaay  Sally  gied 
me  a  kiss  ov  'ersen. 


Heer  wur  a  fall  fro'  a  kiss  to  a  kick  like 

Saatan  as  fell 
Down  out  o'  heaven  i'  Hell -fire — thaw 

theer's  naw  drinkin'  i'  Hell ; 
Mea  for  to  kick  our  Sally  as  kep  the  wolf 

fro'  the  door, 
All  along  o'  the  drink,  fur  I  loov'd  'er 

as  well  as  afoor. 

XI. 

Sa  like  a  great  num-cumpus  I  blubber'd 

awaay  o'  the  bed — 
'Weant   niver  do   it   naw  moor;'    an' 

Sally  loookt  up  an'  she  said, 

*  I'll  upowd  it  ^  tha  weant ;  thou'rt  like 

the  rest  o'  the  men, 
Thou'll  goa  sniffin'  about  the  tap  till  tha 

does  it  agean. 
Theer's  thy  hennemy,  man,  an'  I  knaws, 

as  knaws  tha  sa  well. 
That,  if  tha  seeas  'im  an'  smells  'im  thall 

foller  'im  slick  into  Hell.' 

XII. 

*Naay,'  says  I,  'fiir  I  weant  goii  sniffin' 
about  the  tap.' 

*  Weant   tha?'   she   says,    an'   mysen   I 

thowt  i'  mysen  *  mayhap.' 

*  No'a  : '  an'  I  started  awaay  like  a  shot, 

an'  down  to  the  Hinn, 
An*  I  browt  what  tha  seeiis  stannin'  thecr, 
yon  big  black  bottle  o'  gin. 

XIII. 

*  That  caps  owt,'*  says  Sally,  an'  saw  she 

begins  to  cry, 
But  I  puts  it  inter  'er  'ands  an'  I  says  to 
'er,  '  Sally,'  says  I, 

*  Stan'  'im  theer  i'  the  naame  o'  the  Lord 

an'  the  power  ov  'is  Graace, 
Stan*  'im  theer,  furl'lllooiik  my  hennemy 
strait  i'  the  faace, 

1  IHapholdit. 
•  That's  beyond  everythinn 
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'  the  winder,  tn'  let  m> 


An'  I  wor  down  i'  tba  mouth,  couldn't  do 

oaw  wotk  an'  all. 
Nasty  an'  snaggy  an'  shaaky,  an'  poonch'd 

my  'and  wi"  Ihe  hawl. 
But  sbe  wur  a  power  o'  coomful,   an' 

sallied  'ersen  o'  my  Vncc 
An'  coaxd  an'  coodled  me  oop  till  agean 

I  fcel'd  mysen  free. 


An'  Sally  she  letl'd  it  alwut,  u'  Ibalk 

stood  a^ivmin''  In, 
As  thaw  it  wur  summnt  bewitdi'd  blesil 

of  a  quart  o' gin  ! 


I  wur  chousin'  the  wite^ 
Fur  I  couldn't  'owd  'ands  off  gin,  war  it 

nobbut  to  sadrc  my  UTe ; 
An'  bbdmnilh  V  «tm«  roe  fte  iWdt  ot 


I  'a  gotten  to  loov  'im  agdiB  in  mt«6t 

kind  of  a  waiif. 
Proud  on  'im,  like,  my  lad,  as'  I  baf 

■jm  dean  an'  U^ht, 
Loon  ^m,  an'  roobs  'im,  an'  daxu  'm 

an'  puts  'im  tttck  i'  the  li^ 


Wunldn't  a  pint  ■'  sarvnl  oi  well  a 

quart  f    Naw  doobt : 
But  I  liked  a  bi^er  feJIct  to  6^^  r'm 

fowt  il  out. 
Fine  an'  metier  'e  muD  be  bf  thi^  V ' 

cated  to  tujtc, 
Bui   I  moant,  my  lad,  and  I  i 

I  'd  feai  myaen  deaa  df 


XVIII. 
An'  ooce  I  said  to  Ow  Missis,  *  Hj  he 

when  I  CDoms  to  di^ 
Smash  the  bottle  la  smithen^ 
i«  Stt,'  aid  L 

cbaanged  my  i 
Uleftahiin. 
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THE  REVENGE. 

A  BAX.I.AO  OF  THE  FLSXT. 


T  Florks  in  the  Azores  Sir  RIdiard 

Grenrille  lay, 
Bd  t  pinnace,  like  a  aotter'd  bud,  came 

fljing  from  fiu"  awaj : 
ptnish  ships  of  war  at  sea !  we  have 

s^ted  fifty-three!' 

0  sware    Lord    Thomas   Howard: 
•  Tore  God  I  am  no  coward  ; 

t  I  cannot  meet  them  here,  for  my 
ships  are  oat  of  gear,  j 

1  the  half  my  men  are  sick.     I  most  ' 

fly,  bat  follow  quick, 
are  six  ships  of  the  line;  can  we 
fight  with  fifty-three?' 


I 


IL 

Q  spake  Sir  Richard  GrenWUe : 
know  yoa  are  no  coward  ; 

fly  them  for  a  moment  to  fight  with 
them  again. 

Tve  ninety  men  and  more  that  are 
Ijring  sick  ashore. 

»ld  coont  mjrself  the  coward  if  I  left 
them,  my  Lord  Howard, 

hese  Inquisition  dogs  and  the  devil- 
doms of  Spain.' 

III. 

jord   Howard   past   away  with  five 

ships  of  war  that  day, 
be  melted  like  a  dood  in  the  silent 

summer  heaven  ; 
»ir  Richard  bore  in  hand  all  his  sick 

men  from  the  land 
carefully  and  slow, 
3f  Bideford  in  Devon, 
ve  laid  them  oo  the  ballast  down 

bekyw ; 
«  brought  them  all  aboard, 
bey  blest  him  in  their  pain,  that  they 

were  not  left  to  Spain, 
\  thnmbacrew  and  the  stake,  for  the 

glory  of  the  Lord. 


nr. 

He  had  only  a  hundred  seamen  to  work 

the  ship  and  to  fight. 
And  he  sailed  away  fixm  Flores  till  the 

Spaniard  came  in  sight, 
\Mth  his  huge  sea- castles  heaving  upon 

the  weather  bow. 
<Shan  we^t  orshaU  wefly? 
Good  Sir  Richard,  tell  us  now. 
For  to  fight  is  but  to  die  ! 
There'U  be  little  of  us  left  by  the  time 

this  sun  be  set.' 
And  Sir  Richard  said  again :  '  We  be  all 

good  English  men. 
Let  us  bang  these  dogs  of  Seville,  the 

children  of  the  devil. 
For  I  never  tum'd  my  back  upon  Don  or 

devil  jreL' 

V. 

Sir  Richard  spoke  and  he  laughM,  and 

we  roar*d  a  hurrah,  and  so 
The  little  Revenge  ran  on  sheer  into  the 

heart  of  the  foe. 
With  her  hundred  fighters  on  deck,  and 

her  ninety  sick  below  ; 
For  half  of  their  fleet  to  the  right  and 

half  to  the  left  were  seen. 
And  the  little  Revenge  ran  on  thro*  the 

long  sea-lane  between. 


VI. 

Thousands  of  their  soldiers  look VI  down 

from  their  decks  and  l.iughVl, 
Thousands  of  their  seamen  made  mock  at 

the  mad  little  craA 
Running  on  and  on,  till  delay 'd 
Hy  their  mounuin-like  San  Phih'p  that, 

of  fifteen  hundred  tons 
And  up -shadowing  high  above  us  with 

her  yawning  tiers  of  guns. 
Took  the  breath  from  our  sails,  and  we 

stay'd. 

VII. 

And  while  now  the  great  San  Philip  hung 

above  us  like  a  cloud 
Wlience  the  thunderbolt  will  fall 
Long  and  loud, 
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Four  galleons  drew  away 

From  the  Spanish  fleet  that  day, 

And  two  upon  the  larboard  and  two  upon 

the  starboard  lay, 
And  the  battle-thunder  broke  from  them 

all. 

VIII. 

But  anon  the  great  San  Philip,  she  be- 
thought herself  and  went 

Having  that  within  her  womb  that  had 
left  her  ill  content ; 

And  the  rest  they  came  aboard  us,  and 
they  fought  us  hand  to  hand, 

For  a  dozen  times  they  came  with  their 
pikes  and  musqueteers, 

And  a  dozen  times  we  shook  'em  off  as  a 
dog  that  shakes  his  ears 

When  he  leaps  from  the  water  to  the  land. 

IX. 

And  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  stars 
came  out  far  over  the  summer  sea, 

But  never  a  moment  ceased  the  fight  of 
the  one  and  the  fifty-three. 

Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long, 
their  high-built  galleons  came. 

Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long, 
with  her  battle-thunder  and  flame ; 

Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  nightlong,  drew 
back  with  her  dead  and  her  shame. 

For  some  were  sunk  and  many  were  shat- 
tered, and  so  could  fight  us  no 
more — 

God  of  battles,  was  ever  a  brittle  like  this 
in  the  world  before  ? 

X. 

For  he  said  *  Fight  on  !   fight  on  !' 
Tho'  his  vessel  was  all  but  a  wreck  ; 
And  it  chanced  that,  when  half  of  the 

short  summer  night  was  gone, 
With  a  grisly  wound  to  be  drest  he  had 

left  the  deck, 
But  a  bullet  struck  him  that  was  dressing 

it  suddenly  dead. 
And  himself  he  was  wounded  again  in  the 

side  and  the  head. 
And  he  said  *  Fight  on  I  fight  on  I* 


XI« 

And  the  night  went  down,  tnd  the 

smiled  out  fieur  over  the  soBnera^j 
And  the  Spanish  fleet  with  brokaaj 

lay  round  us  all  in  a  nog ; 
But  they  dared  not  touch  as  agiB,k(j 

they  fear*d  that  we  still  oo^  ii« 
So  they  watch'd  what  the  end  would  ki 
And  we  had  not  fought  them  in  niD,  *{ 
But  in  perilous  plight  w«re  we, 
Seeing  forty  of  our  poor  hmidred  « 

slain, 
And  half  of  the  rest  of  as  maim'd  far 
In  the  crash  of  the  cannonades  and 

desperate  strife ; 
And  the  sick  men  down  in  the  holdi 

most  of  them  stark  and  cold, 
And  the  pikes  were  all  broken  or  be^ 

and  the  powder  was  all  of  it  spots 
And  the  masts  and  the  rigging  were  lyii| 

over  the  side ; 
But  Sir  Richard  cried  in  his  English  pode, 

*  We  have  fought  such  a  fight  for  a  di| 

and  a  night 
As  may  never  be  fought  again ! 
We  have  won  great  glory,  my  men ! 
And  a  day  less  or  more 
At  sea  or  ashore. 
We  die — does  it  matter  when  ? 
Sink  me  the  ship,  Maste'r  Gunner— sink 

her,  split  her  in  twain  ! 
Fall  into  the  hands  of  God,  not  into  the 

hands  of  Spain  !  * 

XII. 

And  the  gunner  said   •  Ay,  ay,*  hot  the 
seamen  made  reply : 

•  We  have  children,  we  have  wives, 
And  the  Lord  hath  spared  our  lives. 
We  will  make  the  Spaniard  promise,  if 

we  yield,  to  let  us  go ; 
We  shall  live  to  fight  again  and  to  strike 

another  blow.' 
And  the  lion  there  lay  dying,  and  tbey 

yielded  to  the  foe. 

XIII. 

And   the   stately  Spanish   men  to  tbdr 
flagship  bore  him  then. 
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laid  him  by  the  mast,  old 

chard  caught  at  last, 

aised  him  to  his  face  with 

soortly  Ibreign  grace ; 

xm  thieir  decks,  and  he  cried : 

It  for  Queen  and  Faith  like 

mt  man  and  tme ; 

done  my  duty  as  a  man  b 

I  to  do: 

spirit  I  Sir  Richard  Gren- 
liel' 
xm  their  decks,  and  he  died. 

xrv. 

ired  at  the  dead  that  had 

10  valiant  and  true, 

ien  the  power  and  glory  of 

so  cheap 

kI  her  with  one  little  ship 
b  English  few ; 
1  or  man?     He  was  devil 
ght  they  knew, 
:  his  body  with  honour  down 
fic  deep, 

umM  the  Revenge  with  a 
lier  alien  crew, 
ie  sailM  with  her  loss  and 
I  for  her  own  ; 
d  from  the  lands  they  had 

awoke  from  sleep, 
cr  began  to  heave  and  the 
er  to  moon, 

that  evening  ended  a  great 
Jew, 
like  the  wave  that  is  raised 

earthquake  grew, 
on  their  hulls  and  their  sails 
Aeir  masts  and  their  flags, 
le  sea  plunged  and  fell  on 
lot-shatter'd  navy  of  Spain, 
;  Revenge  herself  went  down 
:  island  crags 
ermore  in  the  main. 
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eA  the  doors  ajar  ;  and  by 
rlflfh, 
on  the  keys,  I  know  the 


Their  favourite — which  I  call  *The  Tables 

Turned.* 
Evelyn  b^:ins  it  *  O  diviner  Air.* 

EVELYN. 

O  diviner  Air, 

Thro'  the  heat,  the  drowth,  the  dust,  the 

glare, 
Far   from  out   the   west  in  shadowing 

showers. 
Over  all  the  meadow  baked  and  bore, 
Making  fresh  and  fair 
All  the  bowers  and  the  flowers, 
Fainting  flowers,  faded  bowers. 
Over  all  this  weary  world  of  ours, 
Breathe,  diviner  Air  ! 

A  sweet  voice  that — you  scarce  could 

better  that. 
Now  follows  Edith  echoing  Evelyn. 

EDITH. 

O  diviner  light, 

Thro*  the  cloud  that  roofis  our  noon  with 

night, 
Thro*   the   blotting    mist,    the   blinding 

showers. 
Far  from  out  a  sky  for  ever  bright, 
Over  all  the  woodland's  flooded  bowers. 
Over  all  the  meadow*s  drowning  flowers, 
Over  all  this  ruin'd  world  of  ours. 
Break,  diviner  light ! 

Marvellously  like,  their  voices — and  them- 
selves ! 
Tho*  one  is  somewhat  deeper  than  the 

other, 
/\s  one  is  somewhat  graver  than  the  other — 
lulith  than  Evelyn.     Your  good  Uncle, 

whom 
You  count   the  father  of  your  fortune, 

longs 
For  this  alliance  :  let  me  ask  you  then, 
Which  voice  most  takes  you  ?  for  I  do 

not  doubt 
Being  a  watchful  parent,  you  are  taken 
With   one   or  other :    tho*  sometimes  1 

fear 
You  may  be  flickering,  fluttering  in  a 

doubt 
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Between  the  two — which  must  not  be — 

which  might 
Be  death  to  one :  they  both  are  beautiful : 
Evelyn  is  gayer,  wittier,  prettier,  sajrs 
The  common  voice,  if  one  may  trust  it : 

she? 
No  I  but  the  paler  and  the  graver,  Edith. 
Woo  her  and  gain  her  then :  no  waver- 
ing, boy  1 
The  graver  is  perhaps  the  one  for  you 
Who  jest  and  laugh  so  easily  and  so  well. 
For  love  will  go  by  contrast,  as  by  likes. 

No  sisters  ever  prized  each  other  more. 
Not  so  :  their  mother  and  her  sister  loved 
More  passionately  still. 

But  that  my  best 
And  oldest  friend,  your  Uncle,  wishes  it. 
And  that  I  know  you  worthy  ever3rway 
To  be  my  son,  I  might,  perchance,  be  loath 
To  part  them,  or  part  from  them  :  and 

yet  one 
Should  marry,  or  all  the  broad  lands  in 

your  view 
From  this  bay  window — which  our  house 

has  held 
Three  hundred  years — will  pass  collater- 
ally. 

My  father  with  a  child  on  either  knee, 
A  hand  upon  the  head  of  either  child, 
Smoothing  their  locks,  as  golden  as  his 

own 
Were  silver,  *  get  them  wedded  *  would 

he  say. 
And  once  my  prattling  Edith  ask'd  him 

•why?* 
Ay,  why  ?  said  he,  *  for  why  should  I  go 

lame?' 
Then  told  them  of  his  wars,  and  of  his 

wound. 
For   see  —  this   wine — the  grape    from 

whence  it  flow'd 
Was  blackening  on  the  slopes  of  Portugal, 
When  that  brave  soldier,  down  the  terrible 

ridge 
Plunged    in    the    last    fierce   charge   at 

Waterloo, 
^  And  caught  the  laming  bullet.     He  left 

me  this. 


Which  yet  retains  a  memoiy  of  its  jol^ 
As   I   of  mine,   and   my  first  p 

Come ! 
Here's  to  your  happy  unioo  with  mjcUil 

Yet  must  you  change  ycwr  Bune:  M 

fault  of  mine  ! 
You  say  that  you  can  do  it  as  wiDiii^ 
As  biitis  make  ready  for  their  briM* 

time 
By  change  of  feather :  for  all  that,  <y 

boy. 
Some  birds  are  sick  and  sullen  whenth^ 

moult 
An  old  and  worthy  name  I  bat  mine  tkH 

stirr'd 
Among  our  dvil  wars  and  earlier  too 
Among  the  Roses,  the  more  venerable. 
/  care  not  for  a  name — no  £aiult  of  nuat 
Once  more — a  happier  maiiiage  than  07 

own  ! 

You  see  yon  Lombard  poplar  00  &e 

plain. 
The  highway  running  by  it  leaves  t  breaddi 
Of  sward  to  left  and  right,  where,  loo| 

ago, 
One  bright  May  morning  in  a  worid  of 

song, 
I  lay  at  leisure,  watching  overhead 
The  aerial  poplar  wave,  an  amber  ^nr. 

I  dozed  ;  I  woke.     An  open  landaokt 
WhirFd  by,  which,  after  it  had  past  me, 

show'd 
Turning  my  way,  the  loveliest  bat  on 

earth. 
The  face  of  one  there  sitting  opposite, 
On  whom  I  brought  a  stnmge  unhappi- 

ness. 
That  time  I  did  not  see. 

Love  at  first  sigta 
May    seem— *  with    goodly    rhyme  awl 

reason  for  it — 
Possible — at  first  glimpse,  and  for  a  fcce 
Gone  in  a  moment — strange.     Yet  ooce, 

when  first 
I  came  on  lake  Llanberris  in  the  dark, 
A  moonless  night  with  storm— one 

ning-fork 
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the  lake  ;  and  tho'  I  loiter'd 

after,  yet  in  letrospect 

D  momentary  thunder-sketch 

Mxmtain  conquers  all  the  day. 

himself  has  limn'd  the  fisure 

te. 

quiddy,  no,  nor  half  as  well. 

1  here— the  shadows  are  too 

e  critic's  blurring  comment 

xauties  of  the  work  appear 
(aults:  the  sweet  eyes  frown : 

^ash.     My  sole  memorial 
o,  the  other, — both  indeed. 

right  lace  was  flashed  thro' 
and  soul 

x>plar  vanish'd — to  be  found 
IS  it  seem'd,  beneath  the  tall 
;,  and  those  long  -  sweeping 
len  boughs 

Forest*      I  was  there  alone : 
a  of  the  whirling  landaulet 
>t  me  by  :  when  one  quick 

drew  me  thro'  the  glimmer- 
lades 

snowlike  sparkle  of  a  cloth 
bxglove.  Lo,  the  face  again, 
1  in  this  Arden— Edith— all 

of  youth,  health,  beauty, 
iness, 

0  merriment  at  a  passing  jest. 

of  those  about  her  knowing 
join  them ;  so  with  these  I 

1  my  crowning  hour,  my  day 

•r  then,  nor  unsuccessfully, 
r  her,  for  me  I  was  I  content  ? 
quite ;  for  now  and  then  I 

!fat 

lore-kmgings,  the  bright 


Had  made  a  heated  haze  to  magnify 
The  charm  of  Edith — that  a  man's  ideal 
Is   high   in    Heaven,   and   lodged   with 

Plato's  God, 
Not  findable  here — content,  and  not  con- 
tent. 
In  some  such  fashion  as  a  man  may  be 
That  having  had  the  portrait  of  his  fiiend 
Drawn  by  an  artist,  looks  at  it,  and  says, 
*  Good  !  very  like  !  not  altogether  he.* 

As  yet  I  had  not  bound  mjrself  by 

words. 
Only,  believing  I  loved  Edith,  made 
Edith   love   mt.     Then   came   the   day 

when  I, 
Flattering  myself  that  all  my  doubts  were 

fools 
Bom  of  the  fool  this  Age  that  doubts  of 

ail- 
Not  I  that  day  of  Edith's  love  or  mine — 
Had  braced  my  purpose  to  declare  my- 
self: 
I  stood  upon  the  stairs  of  Paradise. 
The  golden  gates  would  open  at  a  word. 
I  spoke  it — told  her  of  my  passion,  seen 
And  lost  and  found  again,  had  got  so  far. 
Had  caught  her  hand,  her  eyelids  fell — 1 

heard 
Wheels,  and  a  noise  of  welcome  at  the 

doors — 
On  a  sudden  after  two  Italian  years 
I  lad  set  the  blossom  of  her  health  again, 
The  younger  sister,    Evelyn,   enter'd  — 

there, 
There  was  the  face,  and  altogether  she. 
The   mother  feU   about   the   daughter's 

neck,  , 

The  sisters  closed  in  one  another  s  arms. 
Their  people  throng'd  about  them  from 

the  hall, 
And  in  the  thick  of  question  and  reply 
I  fled  the  house,  driven  by  one  angel  face 
And  all  the  Furies. 

I  was  bound  to  her ; 
I  could  not  free  myself  in  honour— bound 
Not  by  the  sounded  letter  of  the  word. 
But  counterpresiures  of  the  yielded  hand 
That  timorously  and  fiuntly  echoed  mine. 
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Quick  blushes,  Ihc  sweet  dwcilinK  of  hut 

Cold  woidi  bom  one  1  b^  bcna 

eres 

iwrmwlar 

Upon  me  when  she  ihcM^t  1  did  not 

That  I  could  stamp  is;  wuEe  (a  I 

Ixonl 

Were  Ihe^  noi  bonds?  aa;,  najr,  bal 

*Fiar  come  uiil   see  nxf  mUba,  ■ 

could  I  weO  her 

larewdt.' 

LoYiog  ihe  oihtT?   do  her   lh*t   grtal 

CoM,   hnl   M  wricome  b  fit«  ni 

wrong? 

heaven 

Had  I  not  dream'd  I  lorod  h«  jreslcr. 

After  a  duncon^.  ckwocH.     Sdi 

QIDOI? 

«rMge! 

tlnd  I  not  known  where  Love,  at  first  a 

IVhat   dwaife  are  »«■  1   nr  rtnns 

ftsr, 

vulily 

Grew  ifter  maniige  lo  (uU  hei^  and 

Utler'd  a  stifled  ciy—lo  haw  wa  af 

form? 

Ar>d  all  in  1VA  for  h«t— eold  haK 

Vet   after    mattiage,    thjU    modc-milet 

Iheie — 

No  tffide  (or  me.     VetwnviMbi 

Brolher-in-hiH— the  fiei?  nekmess  oT  it— 

dear 

UnJawfid  and  disloyal  brotherhood— 

To  win  the  sister. 

What  end  but  darkness  coulJ  ensue  from 

n-bom  I  woa-a  and  * 

thk 

For  Evelyn  tnew  not  irf  my  (ortiet « 

PoraUlheihree?    So  Love  and  Honour 

Because  the  ample  moth«  •tA'd  up 

jarr-d 
Tho'  Love  and   Hoooor  join'd  to  lai^e 

Ity  Edilh  pra/d  me  nol  lowhimcid 

IhefuU 

daj. 

Higb-tklc  of  doDbt  that  mvj'A  mc  Dp 

B<M  m  thu  day,  Mt  bei^r  ^  »  « 

Wltl  :.'■■'.  hi-  ■  "AT,  . 
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THE  VILLAGE  WIFE;    OR,   THE  ENTAIL. 


The   merrier,   prettier,   wittier,    as   they 

talk. 
And  not  without  good  reason,  my  good 

son — 
Is  yet  untouched  :  and  I  that  hold  them 

both 
Dearest  of  all  things — well,  I  am  not 

sure — 
But  if  there  lie  a  preference  eitherway. 
And  in  the  rich  vocabulary  of  Love 
*  Most  dearest  *  be  a  true  superlative — 
I  think  /  likewise  love  your  Edith  most. 

THE  VILLAGE  WIFE;    OR, 
THE  ENTAIL.1 

I. 

*OusE-KEEPER  Sent  tha  my  lass,  fur  New 
Squire  coom'd  last  night 

Butter  an'  heggs — ^yis — yis.  I'll  goa  wi' 
tha  back  :  all  right ; 

Butter  I  warrants  be  prime,  an'  I  war- 
rants the  heggs  be  as  well, 

Ilafe  a  pint  o'  milk  runs  out  when  ya 
breaks  the  slicll. 

II. 

Sit  thysen  down  fur  a  bit  :  hev  a  glass  o' 

cowslip  wine ! 
I  liked  the  owd  Squire  an'  'is  gells  as 

thaw  they  was  gells  o'  mine. 
Fur  then  we  was  all  cs  one,  the  Squire 

an'  'is  darters  an'  me, 
Hall  but  Miss  Annie,  the  boldest,  I  niver 

not  took  to  she  : 
But  Nelly,  the  last  of  the  cletch,*  I  liked 

'cr  the  fust  on  'em  all, 
Fur  hoflens  we  talkt  o'  my  darter  es  died 

o'  the  fever  at  fall  : 
An'  I  thowt  'twur  the  will  o'  the  Lord,  but 

Miss  Annie  she  said  it  wur  draains, 
Fur  she  hedn't  naw  coomfut  in  'er,  an' 

arn'd  naw  thanks  fur  'c  paains. 
Eh  !  ihebbe  all  wi'  the  Lord  my  childer, 

I  han't  gotten  none  ! 
Sa  new  Squire's  coom'd  yn^  'is  taiiil  in  'is 

'and,  an'  owd  Squire's  gone. 

1  See  note  to  '  Northern  Cobbler.' 
S  A  brood  of  chickens. 


III. 

Fur  *staate  be  i'  taail,  my  lass :  thadotf 

knaw  what  that  be  ? 
But  I  knaws  the  law,  I  does,  fcr  tk 

lawyer  ha  towd  it  me. 
'  When  theer's  naw  'ead  to  a  'One  If  i 

the  fault  o'  that  ere  maak— 
The  gells  they  counts  fiir  nowt,  and  tbe 

next  un  he  taakes  the  takiL' 

IV. 

What  be  the  next  un  like  ?  can  tha  td 

ony  harm  on  *im  lass  ? — 
Naay  sit  down — ^naw  *uny — sa  cowd  !— 

hev  another  glass ! 
Straange  an*  cowd  fur  the  time !  we  m^ 

happen  a  fall  o*  snaw — 
Not  es  I  cares  fiir  to  hear  ony  harm,  bit 

I  likes  to  knaw. 
An'  I  *oaps  es  *c  beant  boooklam'd :  brt 

'e  dosn'  not  coom  fro'  the  sheie; 
We'd  anew  o'  that  wi*  the  Squire,  an' le 

haates  boooklamin'  ere. 

V. 

Fur  Squire  wur  a  Varsity  scholard,aa' 

niver  lookt  arter  the  land— 
Whoats  or  tonups  or  taates — 'e  'ed  halhis 

a  boook  i'  'is  'and, 
Hallus  aloan  wi'  'is  boooks,  thaw  nigii 

upo'  seventy  year. 
An'  boooks,  what's  boooks  ?  thou  koa« 

thebbe  naither  *ere  nor  thecr. 

VI. 

An'  the  gells,  they  hedn't  naw  taails,  an" 

the  lawyer  he  towd  it  me 
That   'is   taail  were  soa   tied  up  cs  he 

couldn't  cut  down  a  tree  ! 
*  Drat  the  trees,'  says  I,  to  be  sewer  I 

haates  'em,  my  lass. 
Fur  we  puts  the  muck  o'  the  land  an 

they  sucks  the  muck  fro'  the  grass 

VII. 

An'  Squire  wur  hallus  a-smiHn',  an'  gied 
to  the  tramps  goin'  by — 

An'  all  o'  the  wust  i'  the  parish— ^^ 
hoffens  a  drop  in  *is  eye. 
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I*  irry  darter  o*  Squire's  bed  ber  awn 

ridin-erse  to  'ersen, 
'  they  rampaged  about  wi'  tbeir  grooms, 

an*  was  'ontin*  arter  tbe  men, 
'  hallus  a-dallackt'  an'  dizen'd  oat, 

an*  a-buyin'  new  doitbes, 
lile  *c  sit  like  a  great  glimmer-gowk  ^ 

wi*  *is  glasses  atbort  *is  noase, 
'  Is  noase  sa  grafted  wi'  snaff  es  it 

cooldn^t  be  scroob'd  awaav, 
r  atween  'is  reiidin'  an'  writin'  'e  sniflft 

ap  a  box  in  a  daay, 
'e  niver  ronn^d  arter  tbe  fox,  nor 

arter  tbe  birds  w-i*  'is  gim, 
'  'e  niver  not  sbot  one  'are,  bat  'e 

leaved  it  to  Cbarlie  'is  son, 
'  >  niver  not  iisb*d  *b  awn  poods,  but 

Charlie  'e  cotcb'd  the  pike, 
r  >  wam*t  not  bum  to  the  land,  an*  'e 

didn^t  take  kind  to  it  like  ; 
1 1  cars  es  *e'd  gie  fur  a  howry*  owd 

book  thutty  pound  an'  moor, 
'  'e'd  wrote  an  owd  book,  his  awn  sen, 

sa  I  knaw'd  es  'c'd  coom  to  be  poor ; 
"c  gicd — I  be  fcar'd  fur  to  tell  tha  'ow 

much — fur  an  owd  scratted  stoan, 
'  'c  digg'd  up  a  loomp  i*  the  land  an' 

'e  got  a  brown  pot  an'  a  boan, 
'  *c  bowt  owd  money,  es  wouldn't  goa, 

wi*  good  gowd  o*  the  Queen, 
'  e  tiowt  little  statutes  all-naakt  an* 

which  was  a  shaame  to  be  seen  ; 
*c  niver  loookt  ower  a  bill,  nor  'c 

niver  not  seed  to  owt, 
'c  niver  knawd  nowl  but  boooks,  an' 

boooks,  as  thou  kna  ws,  beant  nowt. 

VIII. 

owd  Squire's  laaily  es  long  es  she 

lived  she  kcp  'cm  all  clear, 
w  es  long  es  she  lived  1  niver  he<i 

none  of  *er  darters  'ere  ; 
arter  she  died  we  was  all  es  one,  the 

childer  an*  me, 
sarvints  runn'd  in  an'  out,  an'  oflfcn!* 

we  bed  'em  to  tea. 
k  !  'ow  I  langh'd  when  the  lasses  'ud 

talk  o*  their  Missis's  waays 

ta  gay  oolours.  *  OwL 

t  Fihky. 


An'  the  Missisis  talk'd  o'  tbe  lasses. — 111 
tell  tha  some  o'  these  daajrs. 

Hoanly  Miss  Annie  were  saw  stuck  oop, 
like  'er  mother  afoor — 

'Er  an'  'er  blessed  darter — they  niver 
derken'd  my  door. 

IX. 

An'  Squire  'e  smiled  an'  'e  smiled  till  'e'd 

gotten  a  fright  at  last. 
An'  'e  calls  fur  'is  son,  fiir  the  'tumey's 

letters  they  foller'd  sa  fast ; 
But  Squire  ^-ur  afear'd  o'  'b  son,  an'  'e 

sa)'s  to  'im,  meek  as  a  mouse, 
*  Lad,  thou  mun  cut  oflFnhy  taail,  or  the 

gells  'uU  goa  to  the  'Ouse, 
Fur  I  finds  es  I  be  that  i'  debt,  es  I  'oaps 

es  thou'll  'elp  me  a  bit, 
An'  if  thou'll  'gree  to  cut  off  thy  taail  I 

may  saave  mysen  yit.' 

X. 

But  Charlie  'e  sets  back  'is  ears,  an*  'e 

swears,  an'  'e  sa>-s  to  'im  *  Noa. 
I've  gotten  the  'staate  by  the  taiiil  an' 

I*  dang'd  if  I  iver  let  goa ! 
Coom  :    coom  !    feyther,'  'e  says,    *  why 

shouldn't  thy  Ixxxiks  l>c  sowd  ? 
I   hears  es  soom  o'  thy  boooks   mebbe 

worth  their  weight  i'  gowd.' 

XI. 
neai>s  an'  heaps  t»'  IkkkiUs,  I  ha'  scc'd 

'em,  belong*d  to  the  Squire, 
But  the  la>ses  'ed   teard  out  leaves  i*  the 

iniiidlc  to  kindle  the  fire  ; 
Sa  rwoa>l  on  'is  owd  big  boo^As  fetch'd 

ni;;h  to  nowt  at  the  saale. 
And  Squire  were  at  Charlie  agean  to  git 

'im  to  cut  off  'is  laaiL 


XII. 


e  were 


Va  wouldn't  find  Charlie's  lik< 

that  outdacious  at  'oam. 
Not  thaw  ya  went  fur  to  raake  out  Hell 

wi'  a  small -tooth  coamb — 
Droonk  wi'  the  Quoloty's  wine,  an'  droonk 

wi'  the  farmer's  aale. 
Mad  wi'  the  lasses  an'  all— an'  'e  wouldn't 

cut  ofi'  the  taiiL 


TUF.    VIILAGE  WIPE;    OR,  THE  ENTAIL. 


Tlloii's  ciioiuM  0011  hy  ihe  beck  ;  and  a 
ihutii  I*  a-grawin'  thccr, 

I  nirer  ha  seed  il  ta  nhite  v,r  the  Maiy 
cs  I  seed  it  [.,.!i.M- 

Theeiabouls  Cli.irtie  joonipi — and  il  Eied 

Fttt  I  ihiwt  il  am  Ciiirlie's  ghoasl  i' 
Llie  deih,  fill  il  looukt  sa  while. 

'liiUj','  -«aj'!.  'e,  'hi-v  a  j'oomp  !' — thaw 
the  banks  ti'  the  beck  be  ja  high, 

Kur  he  eaM  'is  'er-e  Hi Uy- rough -un,  ihaw 

Cul    Hilly   fdl    l;:.kkiiJs   u'   Charlie,  an' 

Sa  IhLti  M-ur  a  htnJ  o'  (he  taiil,  fur  'c 
lu^l  -h.  lajll  i'  the  beck. 


SUaiuige  an'  unheppen  '  Miss  Locf !  ■< 

naamed  her  '  Dot  an'  piw  ooet' 
An'  Hetly  wuc  ireak  i'  (he  hailia,  wTM 

ony  hann  i'  the  legs. 
An'  the  (ever  'cd  baaked  JinnyH'cid  K 

bald  as  one  o'  them  heg;i, 
An'  Nelly  wur  up  lio'  the  oaidle  u  !■{ 

i'  the  mouth  as  a  cow. 
An'  saw  she  mun  hammcrgnile,'  ba  u 

she  weant  git  a  maale  onjrixnr  1 
An'  e$  for  Mis  Amiic  es  call'd  mc  aibo 

my  awn  foilks  to  my  Taace 
'  A  hignorant  village  *ife  as  'ad  bev  t 

be  laro'd  her  awn  plaiice,' 
lies  fui  Miss  Ilannie  the  heldcst  bctnK 

be  a-grawin'  sa  howd, 
I  knaws  that  mooch  a'  sbea,  es  it  loo 

not  fit  to  be  lowd  1 


Sa  I  didn't  not  taake  it  kindly  <n 

MisB  Annie  la  saiiy 
Es  I  should  be  latkin  a; 
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XIX. 

1  oew  Sqaire's  coom*d  wi*  Ms  taail  in  'is 

*azK],  an*  owd  Squire*s  gone  ; 
leutl  'im  a  roomlin*  by,  but  arter  my 

nightcap  wur  on ; 
I  han*t  clapt  eyes  on  Mm  yit,  fur  he 

coom*d  last  night  sa  laate — 
iksh  !  !  !  *  the  hens  i*  the  peas  !  why 

ilidn*t  tha  hesp  the  gaate  ? 


IN  THE  CHILDREN'S 
HOSPITAL. 

EMMIR. 

I. 

'K  doctor  had  cali'd  in  another,  I  never 

harl  seen  him  before, 
t  be  sent  a  chill  to  my  heart  when  I 

saw  him  come  in  at  the  door, 
^  from  the  surgery-schools  of  France 

an<i  of  other  lands — 
rsh  red  hair,  l>ig  voice,  big  chest,  big 

merciless  h.inds  ! 
oderful  cures  he  ha<l  done,  O  yes,  but 

they  said  \mo  of  him 
was  happier  using  the  knife  than  in 

trying  ti>  save  the  limb, 
I  that  I  can  well  lielievc,  for  he  lookM 

S4>  Cfiarse  and  so  red, 
mM   think   he  was  one  of  thrtsc  who 

would  bre.ik  their  jests  on  the  dead, 
mangle  the  living  dog  that  had  loved 

him  aihl  fawned  at  his  knee  — 
ich'd  with  the  hellish  oorali  —  that 

ever  such  things  should  be  ! 

11. 

•  was  a  boy — I  am  sure  that  some  of 

our  children  would  die 
for  the  voice  of  I>ove,  and  the  smile, 
and  the  comforting  eye-  - 

•  was  a  lx>y  in  the  ward,  every  l)one 

seem*d  out  of  its  place  — 
;ht  in  a  mill  and  crushM--it  was  all 
bat  a  hopeless  case  : 

cry  accompanied  1»y  a  clapimig  of  hands  to 


And  he  handled  him  gently  enough  ;  but 

his  voice  and  his  face  were  not  kind, 
And  it  was  but  a  hopeless  case,  he  had 

seen  it  and  made  up  his  mind. 
And  he  said  to  me  roughly  *  The  lad  will 

need  little  more  of  your  care.' 
'All  the  more  need,*  I  told  him,  *to  seek 

the  Lord  Jesus  in  prayer  ; 
They  arc  all  his  children  here,  and  I  pray 

for  them  all  as  my  own  :  * 
But  he  tum*d  to  me,  *  Ay,  good  woman, 

can  prayer  set  a  broken  bone?* 
Then  he  mutter'd  half  to  himself,  but  I 

know  that  I  heard  him  say 
*AI1  very  well — but  the  good  Lord  Jesus 

has  had  his  day.* 

III. 

Had  ?  has  it  come  ?    It  has  only  dawn'd. 

It  will  come  by  and  by. 
O  how  could  I  serve  in  the  wards  if  the 

hope  of  the  world  were  a  lie  ? 
How  could  I  l)car  with  the  sights  and  the 

loathsome  smells  of  disease 
Hut  that  He  snid  *  Ve  do  it  to  me,  when 

yc  do  it  to  these  '? 

IV. 

So  he  went.     And  we  past  to  this  ward 

where  the  younger  children  arc  laid: 
Here  is  the  cot  of  our  or|)han,  our  dar- 
ling, our  meek  little  maid  ; 
Empty  you  see  just  now  !     Wo  have  lost 

her  uho  losed  her  so  much    - 
Patient  of  |>nin  th<i'  as  (juick  as  a  sensitive 

pl.int  t<»  the  touch  ; 
Hers  w.-is  the   prettiest   prattle,   it  often 

nu)ve<I  me  to  tears, 
Hers  was  the   j^ratefullest   heart   I  have 

found  in  a  child  of  her  years  — 
Nay  you  renicnd>er  our  Kmmie  ;  you  used 

to  sen<l  her  the  tlowcrs  ; 
How  she  wouM  smile  at  'em,  pl.iy  with 

'em,  talk  to  'em  hours  after  hours ! 
They  that   can  wander  at  will  where  the 

works  of  the  Lonl  are  reveal'd 
Little  guess  what  joy  can  I  Hi  got  from  a 

cowslip  out  of  the  field  ; 
Mowers  to  these  'spirits  in  pris<m'  are  all 

they  can  know  of  the  spring. 
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DEDICATORY  POEM  TO  THE  PRINCESS  ALICE. 


Thfy  freshen  ami  stteclcn  the  words  like 
the  w.ift  of  an  Angd's  wing  ; 

And  she  I.-i)'»ith  .1  IIdw«  in  one  hand  and 
lictlhinfi.vntlscriislon her  breast — 

Wan,  but  as  pelly  as  htnil  can  desire, 
and  we  i)iuu);hi  her  at  tvA, 

Quielly  sleej'ittg — so  f|uiet,  our  doctor 


Nui 


t  do 


ille  dea 
ihro'  il,  I  feat.' 


she'll 


I  walk'il  with  our  kindly  old  doctor  as 
fat  as  ibt  hea,!  of  the  alaii, 

Then  I  relurnM  lo  the  ward  ;  Ihc  child 
didn't  sti:  I  was  there. 


Nerer  since  I  was  nurse,  had  I  been  so 
Kmmiehad  hear^l  him.     Solily  she  call'd 


My  brain  had   began  to  reel  —  I  frit 

could  do  il  DO  iDoic 
Thai  was  my  sleeping-night,  but  I  ibou^ 

that  it  never  wonld  pasL 

There   was   a   Ihaiuterclip   onee,   and  ; 

claltei  of  hail  on  the  glass. 
And  there  was  a  phantom  ay  thai  I  bran 

The  motherless  bleat  of  a  Lunb  in  Ih 

storm  and  the  darknes  wilbMI : 
My  sleep  was  brotten  besides  with  dnun: 

of  the  dreadful  knife 
And  feais  Tor  our  delicate  Emnuc  vtic 

scaice  would  escape  with  bet  lilc 
Then  in  the  gray  of  the  nioniing  il  seem'ii 

she  stood  by  me  and  inuled. 
And  the  doctor  came  at  his  hour,  indn 

went  to  see  to  the  child. 


He  had  brought  bis  ghastly  tools:  w> 
believed  her  asleep  again — 

Her  dear,  long,  lean,  little  aims  lying  oi' 
on  the  counterpane  j 

Si)-lba[  Hi^  djy  Is  dime  !   Ahuhysb 
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ak  ihro*  the  yews  and  cypress  of  thy 

jrravc, 
d  thine  Imperial  mother  smile  again, 
y  scn<I  one  ray  to  thee !  and  who  can 

tell— 
(Ki — Kngland*s  England-loving  daugh- 
ter— thou 
ing  M)  English  thou  wouldst  have  her 

flag 
fuc  on  thy  coffin — where  is  he  can 

swear 
II  that  some  broken  gleam  from  our 

poor  earth 
ly  touch  thee,  while  remembering  thee, 

Hay 
:  thy  pale  feet  this  ballad  of  the  deeds 
'  England,  and  her  banner  in  the  East  ? 

THE  DEFENCE  OF 
LUCKNOW. 

I. 

INNER  of  England,  not  for  a  season,  O 

lanncr  of  Britain,  hast  thou 
|>ate«l  in  conquering  battle  or  flapt  to 

the  I »at tic-cry  ! 
•vcr  with  mightier  glory  than  when  wc 

had  rcar'd  thee  on  high 
ring  at  t«>p  of  the  n)ofs  in  the  ghastly 

siege  of  Luck  now — 
A  thru'  the  staff  or  the  halyard,  but 

ever  we  raised  thee  anew, 
\  e\*er    uj>on   the    topmost    roof  our 

I  tanner  of  England  blew. 

II. 

il  were  the  works  that  defended  the 

hold  that  we  hcl<l  with  our  lives — 
men  ami  children  among  us,  God  help 

them,  our  children  and  wives  ! 
!•]  it  we  might — ami  for  fifteen  days 

c»r  for  twenty  at  most. 
r\-er   surren<ier,    I    charge    you,    but 

every  man  die  at  his  post  !' 
cc  of  the  dead  whom  we  loved,  our 

I^wrence  the  l)est  of  the  brave  : 
\    were   his    brows  when   wc    kissM 

him— we  laid  him  that  night  in 

his  grave. 


*  Every  man  die  at  his  post  !*  and  there 

haird  on  our  houses  and  halls 
Death  from  their  rifle-bullets,  and  death 

from  their  cannon-balls. 
Death  in  our  innermost   chaml^er,  and 

death  at  our  slight  barricade, 
Death  while  we  stood  with  the  musket,  and 

death  while  we  stoopt  to  the  spade. 
Death  to  the  dying,  and  wounds  to  the 

wounded,  for  often  there  fell, 
Striking  the  hospital  wall,  crashing  thro' 

it,  their  shot  and  their  shell, 
Death — for  their  spies  were  amongus,  their 

marksmen  were  told  of  our  best. 
So  that  the  brute  bullet  broke  thro'  the 

brain  that  could  think  for  the  rest ; 
Bullets  would  sing  by  our  foreheads,  and 

bullets  would  rain  at  our  feet— 
Fire  from  ten  thousand  at  once  of  the 

reMs  that  girdled  us  round — 
Death  at  the  glimj>se  of  a  finger  from 

over  the  breadth  of  a  street. 
Death  from  the  heights  of  the  mosque  and 

the  palace,  and  death  in  the  ground  ! 
Mine?  yes,  a  mine  !  Countermine  !  down, 

down  !  and  creep  thro'  the  lu>le ! 
Keep  the  revolver  in  hand  !  you  can  hear 

him — the  murderous  mole  ! 
Quiet,  ah  !  quiet — wail  till  the  point  of 

the  pickaxe  l>e  thro' ! 
Click  with  the  pick,  coming  nearer  and 

nearer  again  tlian  l)eforc — 
Now  let  it  si>eak,  and  you  fire,  and  the 

dark  pioneer  is  no  more  ; 
And  ever    ujxm    the   topmost    rcK.f    our 

banner  of  England  Mew  ! 

III. 

Ay,  but  the  foe  sprung  his  mine  ninny 

times  and  it  chance«l  on  a  day 
Soon  as  the  blast    of  that   undergrouml 

thunderclap  c*  h^M  away, 
Dark  thro'  the  smoke  and  the  sulphur  like 

so  many  fiends  in  their  hell  — 
Cannon-shot,    nui>kel-shot,     volley    on 

volley,  and  yell  upon  yell — 
Fiercely  <»n  all  the  <lefences  our  myriad 

enemy  fell. 
What  have  they  done  ?  where  i^  il  ?    Out 

yt»nder.      Cluard  the  Ke<lan  ' 


THE  PEFEXCF.  OF  LUCKXOIV. 
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lights  of  the  breezes  of  May  blowing 

oi-er  an  English  field, 
iera,  scurvy,  and   fever,  the  wound 

that  tPouLi  not  be  heal'd, 
ping  away  of  the  limb  by  the  pitiful- 
pitiless  knife, — 
tore  and  trouble  in  vain, — for  it  never 

cuuld  save  us  a  life, 
oar  of  delicate  women  who  tended  the 

hospital  bed, 
rror  of  women  in  travail  among  the 

dying  and  dead, 
ef  for   our    perishing   children,    and 

never  a  moment  for  grief, 
I  and   incflable    weariness,   faltering 

hopes  of  relief, 
velock  baffled,  or  beaten,  or  butchered 

for  all  that  we  knew — 
en  day  and  night,  day  and  night,  coming 

down  on  the  still-shatter'd  walb 
Qions  of  musket-bullets  and  thousands 

of  cannon-balls — 
:  ever   upon    the    topmost    roof  our 

banner  of  England  blew. 

VII. 

rk  cannonaile,  fusillade !  is  it  true  what 

wa<  told  by  the  scout, 
;run  and  Ilavelock  breaking  their  way 

through  the  fell  mutineers? 
cly  the  pibroch  of  Kuro|ic  is  ringing 

a^^ain  in  our  ears  ! 
on  a  sudden  the  garriston  utter  a  jubi- 
lant shout, 
rclock's  glorious  Highlanders  answer 

with  conquering  cheers, 
c  from  the  hospital  echo  them,  women 

and  children  come  mit, 
k&ing   the  wholesome   white  faces  of 

llavelock's  good  fusileers, 
sing   the  war-hanlen*d   hand  of  the 

Highlander  wet  with  their  tears  ! 
ioe  to  the  pibnKh  I — save<l  I  we  arc 

saved  ! — is  it  you  ?  is  it  you  ? 
ed  by  the  valour  of  IHvelock,  save<l 

liy  the  blessing  of  Heaven  ! 
old  it  f<>r  fiflocn  days ! '  we  have  held 

it  for  eighty-seven  I 
1  ever  aloft  00  the  palace  roof  the  old 

tanner  of  England  blew. 


SIR  JOHN  OLDCASTLE,  LORD 
COBHAM. 

(IN  WALES.) 

My  friend  should   meet  me  somewhere 

hereabout 
To  take  me  to  that  hiding  in  the  hills. 

I  have  broke  their  cage,  no  gilded  one, 
I  trow — 

I  read  no  more  the  prisoner's  mute  wail 

Scribbled  or  carved  upon  the  pitiless  stone ; 

I  find  hard  rocks,  hard  life,  hard  cheer,  or 
none, 

For  I  am  emptier  than  a  friar's  brains ; 

But  Go<l  is  with  me  in  this  wilderness. 

These  wet  black  passes  and  foam-churn- 
ing chasms — 

And  God's  free  air,  and  hope  of  better 
things. 

I  would  I  knew  their  speech  ;  not  now 

to  glean. 
Not  now-    I  hoi>c  to  do  it  -some  scatter 'd 

ears. 
Some  ears  for  Christ  in  this  wild  field  of 

Wales- - 
But,    bread,    merely    for    bread.       This 

tongue  that  wa{;j;'d 
They  sai<l  with  such  heretical  arrogance 
Against  the  proud  archlusliop  Anin«l«'l 
So  much  <J<Krs  cause  \%as  fluent  in  it  -is 

here 
But  as  a  I^ntin  Bible  to  the  crowd  ; 

*  Bara  ! '  -   what    use?      The    Shepherd, 

when  I  'iiKMk, 
Vailing  a  su<Mfn  eyelid  \%ilh  his  hard 

*  Dim  Saesnti^'  passes,  wroth  at  things 

ofol,r  - 
No  fault  of  mine.      Had  he  (JojI's  word 

in  WeKh 
He  might  In.*  kindlier :  happily  come  the 

day  I 

Not  le.'Lst  art  thou,  thou  little  IWthlc- 
hem 
In  Judah,  for  in  thee  the  lx)rd  was  l>om  ; 
Nor  thou  in  Britain,  Httlc  Lutterworth, 
Least,  for  in  thee  the  word  was  bom  again. 
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Heaven -sweet     Evangel,    ever -living 

word, 
Who  whilome  spakest  to  the  South  in 

Greek 
About  the  soft  Mediterranean  shores, 
And  then  in  Latin  to  the  Latin  crowd, 
As  good  need  was — thou  hast  come  to 

talk  our  isle. 
Hereafter  thou,  ftilfilling  Pentecost, 
Must  learn  to  use  the  tongues  of  all  the 

world. 
Yet  art  thou  thine  own  witness  that  thou 

bringest 
Not  peace,  a  sword,  a  fire. 

What  did  he  say. 
My  fi-ighted    Wicl  if -preacher    whom    I 

crost 
In  flying  hither  ?  that  one  night  a  crowd 
Throng'd  the  waste  field  about  the  city 

gates  : 
The  king  was  on  them  suddenly  with  a 

host. 
Why   there?   they   came    to   hear   their 

preacher.     Tlien 
Some   cried    on  Cobham,  on  the  good 

Lord  Cobham  ; 
Ay,  for  they  love  me  !  but  the  king — nor 

voice 
Nor  finger  raised  against  him — took  and 

hang'd, 
Took,  hang'd  and  burnt — how  many — 

thirty-nine — 
Call'd  it  rebellion — hang'd,  poor  friends, 

as  rebels 
And   burn'd   alive  as  heretics  !  for  your 

Priest 
Labels — to    take    the    king   along  with 

him — 
All    heresy,   treason :    but    to  call   men 

traitors 
May  make  men  traitors. 

Rose  of  Lancaster, 
Red  in  thy  birth,  redder  with  household 

war. 
Now  reddest  with  the  blood  of  holy  men, 
Redder  to  be,  red  rose  of  Lancaster — 
If  somewhere  in  the  North,  as  Rumour 

sang 
Fluttering  the  hawks  of  this  crown-lust- 

ing  line — 


By  firth  and  loch  thy  silver  sister  grov,* 
That  were  my  rose,  there  my  aOegiaBoe 

due. 
Self  -  starved,  they  say — nay,  mnrderV, 

doubtless  dead. 
So  to  this  king  I  cleaved :  my  friend  m 

he, 
Once  my  fast  friend  :  I  would  have  gifa 

my  life 
To  help  his  own  from  scathe,  a  thoosul 

lives 
To  save  his  soul.     He  might  have  ooae 

to  learn 
Our  Wiclifs  learning :   but  the  workilf 

Priests 
Who  fear  the  king*s  hard  common-seose 

should  find 
What  rotten  piles  uphold  thdr  masan* 

work, 
Urge  him   to   foreign  war.     O  bad  he 

wilPd 
I  might  have  stricken  a  lusty  stroke  far 

him. 
But  he  would    not ;    far  liever  led  mj 

friend 
Back  to  the  pure  and  universal  church, 
But  he  would  not  :  whether  that  heiries 

flaw 
In  his  throne's  title   make  him  fed  so 

frail, 
He  leans  on  Antichrist ;  or  that  his  miudi 
So  quick,  so  capable  in  soldiership. 
In  matters  of  the  faith,  alas  the  while! 
More  worth   than   all   the  kingdoms  of 

this  world. 
Runs  in  the  rut,  a  coward  to  the  Priest. 

Burnt — good  Sir  Roger  Acton,  my 
dear  friend  ! 

Burnt  too,  my  faithfiil  preacher,  Beverle)! 

Lord  give  thou  power  to  thy  two  wit- 
nesses ! 

Lest  the  false  faith  make  merry  over 
them  ! 

Two — nay  but  thirty -nine  have  risen  and 
stand. 

Dark  with  the  smoke  of  human  sacrifia> 

Before  thy  light,  and  cry  continually— 

Cry — against  whom  ? 

1  Richard  II. 
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Him,  who  should  bear  the  sword 
[astice — what !  the  kingly,  kindly  boy ; 
0  took  the  world  so  easily  heretofore, 
boon  companion,  tavern-fellow — him 

0  gibed  and  japed — in  many  a  merry 

tale 
It  shook   oar   sides — at    Paurdoners, 

Summoners, 
in,  absolution-sellers,  monkeries 

1  nunneries,  when  the  wild  hour  and 

the  wine 
li  xet  the  wits  aflame. 

Harry  of  Monmouth, 
Amurath  of  the  East  ? 

Better  to  sink 
)r  fleurvde-lys  in  slime  again,  and  fling 
)r  ro}-alty  Ixick  into  the  riotous  fits 
wine  and   harlotry  —  thy  shame,  and 

mine, 
f  cnniradc  —  than    to    persecute   the 

Lord, 
d  pby  the  Saul  that  ne\*er  will  be  Paul. 

krnt,  liumt !    and   while  this  mitred 

Arundel 
Jcns  our  unlicens«xi   preacher  to  the 

flame, 
!  mi  ire- sanction  \1   harlot    draws    his 

clerks 

►  the  suljurb^their  hard  celiliacy, 

►m  to  be  veriest  ice  of  pureness,  molten 
I  ailultcrous  living,  or  such  crimes 
holy    Paul  —  a    shame   to   speak    of 

them — 
jng  the  heathen — 

5>anctuary  grantefi 
tandit,  thicC  assassin — yea  to  him 
I  hacks  his  mother's  throat— denieri 

to  him, 

>  finds    the    5^viour  in  his  mother 

tongue. 
Go<if)el,    the    Priest's    pearl,    flur.;; 

down  to  swine — 
swine,   lay -men,   lay -women,   wlx^ 

will  come, 
willing,  to  outleam  the  filthy  firiar. 
at  her.  Lord,  than  that  thy  Go»;^l, 

meant 
Mirse  and  range  thro'  all  the  worl'i, 

ihoold  be 


Tethered    to   these  dead   pillars   of  the 

Church — 
Rather  than  so,  if  thou  wilt  have  it  so. 
Burst  vein,  snap  sinew,  and  crack  heart, 

and  life 
Pass   in   the  fire  of  Babylon!    but  bow 

long, 
O  Lord,  how  long  ! 

My  friend  should  meet  me  here 
Here  is  the  copse,  the  fountain  and — a 

Cross ! 
To  thee,  dead  wood,  I  bow  not  head  nor 

knees. 
Rather  to  thee,  green  boscage,  work  of 

God, 
Black  holly,  and  white-flower'd  wajfar 

ing-tree ! 
Rather  to  thee,  thou  \i\\nz  »ater,  drawn 
By  this  good  Widif  mountain  'Jcm-n  fir'^«n 

heaven. 
And    speaking    clearly    in     thy    r*aMT< 

tongue — 
No  Latin — He  that  thirtteth,  'jAitt  ar*'J 

drink  ! 

Eh  :  how  I  ariger'd  \r2TA^\  a'V:r/g  rr^. 
To  mor^hip  Holy  Cr'^^^  !     I  ij-^-r^-:  r?  ;.* 

arm*, 
Gori's  work,  I  iai-i,  a  ct'.*»  '/  f^r--.   i/-- 

And  holier.    That  wii  }^»:^y.      '•'>  V'^^* 

fnrsyl 
By     this     ::Tr,*:     -'wf.W       ^'     *»     •'      '■-''    ; 

*  Bcry  \:x^i  2-^  ^ *'^    ■  *'  "^  '''"'"  • 

Arc  liiily  V-rl: :.'     *  H-fr-;.      i '-  *">»/' 

*  Yxw 

•  li'-rri 

Not  ^y  r:v-.  r '/  :;;>-:  '        '*''••    '   r"^  *» 

ir.    ..   if  '    ' 
J>:'Vt^.  "*'.  i'-'  ^'7  *''^'  '       '    *'''■''    '•^'' 

rr,;.  * 
So,  r.','  'o  -.-.    *.xr.*>  '        I.'"'   /  ' 
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*  Drink,     bagpipes,     revelling,     devil's- 

dances,  vice. 
The  poor  man's  money  gone  to  iat  the 

friar. 
Who  reads  of  begging  saints  in  Scripture? ' 

— *  Heresy  ' — 
(Hath  he  been  here — not  found  mc — gone 

again? 
Have  I  misleamt  our  place  of  meeting?) 

*  Bread- 
Bread  left  after  the  blessing?*  how  they 

stared. 
That    was    their    main    test -question — 

glared  at  me  ! 

*  He  veil'd  Himself  in  flesh,  and  now  He 

veils 
Flis   flesh   in    bread,    body   and    bread 

together.* 
Then  rose  the  howl  of  all  the  cassock*d 

wolves, 

*  No  bread,   no  bread.      God*s   body!* 

Archbishop,  Bishop, 

Priors,     Canons,      Friars,      bellringers, 
Parish-clerks  — 
No  bread,  no  bread  ! ' — *  Authority  of 
the  Church, 

Power  of  the  keys  ! ' — Then  I,  God  help 
me,  I 

So  mock'd,   so  spurn'd,    so    baited    two 
whole  days — 

I  lost  myself  and  fell  from  evenness. 

And  rail'd  at  all  the  Popes,  that  ever  since 

Sylvester  shed  the  venom  of  world-wealth 

Into  the  church,  had  only  prov'n  them- 
selves 

Poisoners,  murderers.     Well — God  par 
don  all — 

Me,  them,  and  all  the  world — yea,  that 
proud  Priest, 

That  mock -meek  mouth  of  utter  Anti- 
christ, 

That  traitor    to    King  Richard  and  the 
truth. 

Who  rose  and  doom'd  me  to  the  fire. 

Amen  ! 

Nay,  I  can  bum,  so  that  the  Lord  of  life 

Be  by  me  in  my  death. 

Those  three  !  the  fourth 

Was  like  the  Son  of  God  1     Not  burnt 
were  they. 


On  them  the  smell  of  bnmiDg  had  Ml ' 

past. 
That  was  a  miracle  to  convert  the  king. 
These  Pharisees,  this  Caia^duts-Amodcl 
What   miracle   could    tiim?     Rt  Im 

again, 
He  thwarting  their   traditions  of  Hin- 

self. 
He  would  be  found  a  heretic  to  HimsdC 
And  doom'd  to  bum  alive. 

So,  cau^t,  I  btok 
Bum  ?  heathen  men  have  borne  as  mock 

as  this, 
For  freedom,  or  the  sake  of  those  tliey 

loved, 
Or  some  less  cause,  some  cause  £u  les 

than  mine  ; 
For  every  other  cause  is  less  than  miae. 
The   moth   will    singe   her  wii^  and 

singed  retum, 
Her  love  of  light  quenching  her  fetrof 

pain — 
How  now,  my  soul,  we  do  not  heed  the 

fire? 
Faint  -  hearted  ?    tut !  —  faint  •  stomadi'd ! 

faint  as  I  am, 
God  willing,  I  will  bum  for  Him. 

Who  C0D1€S? 

A   thousand    marks    are   set    upoD  my 

head. 
P'riend? — foe   perhaps — a  tussle  for  it 

then  ! 
Nay,  but  my  friend.      Thou  art  so  well 

disguised, 
I   knew  thee   not.      Hast   thou  broagb: 

bread  with  thee  ? 
I  have  not  broken  bread  for  fifty  honis. 
None?    I    am    damn'd    already  by  the 

Priest 
For  holding  there  was  bread  where  biead 

was  none — 
No  bread.     My  friends  await  me  yonder? 

Yes. 
Lead  on  then.      Up  the  mountain?   h 

it  far  ? 
Not  far.     Climb  first  and  reach  mc  down 

thy  hand. 
I  am  not  like  to  die  for  lack  of  bread 
For  I  must  live  to  testify  by  fire* 
1  He  was  burnt  6ii  Christinas  Day,  Wl- 
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UNS,  my  good  lord:  in  your  raised 

brows  I  read 
se  wonder  at  our  chamber  ornaments, 
brought  this  iron  from  our  isles  of 
gold. 

)oes  the  king  know  jron  deign  to  visit 

him 
om  once  he  rose  from  off  his  throne 

to  greet 
bre  his  people,  like  his  brother  king  ? 
v  )-our  face  that  morning  in  the  cro?rd. 

Vt  Barcelona — tho*  you  were  not  then 
bearded.       Yes.       The   city  decked 

herself 
meet  me,  roar'd  my  name  ;  the  king, 

the  queen 
1  Die  be  seated,  speak,  and  tell  them  all 
e  story  of  my  voyage,  and   while  I 

spoke 
e  crowd's  roar  fell  as  at  the  '  Peace, 

be  still  !' 
d  when  I  ceased  to  speak,  the  king, 

the  queen, 
tk  frum  their  thrones,  and  melted  into 

tears, 
i  knelt,  and  lifted  hand  and  heart  and 

voice 
praise  to  God  who  led  me  thro'  the 

waste. 
i  then  the  great  '  Laudamus '  rose  to 

heaven. 


liains  fur  the  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  ! 

chains 
him  who  gave  a  new  heaven,  a  new 

earth, 
(>oly  John  hail  prophesied  of  me, 
e  glory  and  more  empire  to  the  kings 
Spain  than  all  their  battles  !  chains 

for  him 

0  piishM  his  prows  into  the  setting  sun, 

1  made    West    East,  and  sail'd  the 

I>ragon*s  mouth, 
1  came   upon  the  Mountain  of  the 

World, 
i  law  the  riTcn  roll  from  Paradise  I 


Chains  I  we  are  Admirals  of  the  Ocean, 


we, 

We  and  our  sons  for  ever.     Ferdinand 
Hath  sign'd  it  and  our   Holy  Catholic 

queen — 
Of  the  Ocean — of  the  Indies — Admirals 

we — 
Our  title,  which  we  never  mean  to  yield. 
Our  guerdon  not  alone  for  what  we  did. 
But  our  amends  for  all  we  might  have 

done — 
The  vast  occasion  of  our  stronger  life — 
Eighteen  long  years  of  waste,  seven  in 

your  Spain, 
Lost,  showing  courts  and  kings  a  truth 

the  babe 
Will  suck  in  with  his  milk  hereafter — 

earth 
A  sphere. 

Were  y<m  at  Salamanca  ?     No. 
We   fronted    there   the   learning   of  all 

Spain, 
All  their  cosmogonies,  their  astronomies : 
Guess-work    they    guess 'd    it,    but    the 

golden  guess 
Is  moming-star  to  the  full  round  of  truth. 
No  guess-work  I  I  was  certain  of  my  goal ; 
Some  thought  it  heresy,  but  that  wouKl 

not  hold. 
King  David  call'd  the  heavens  a  hide,  a 

tent 
Spread  over  earth,  and  so  this  earth  was 

flat: 
Some  citcii  old  Lactantius  :  could  it  Ihj 
That  trees  giew  downward,  rain  fell  up- 
ward, men 
Walk'd  like  the  fly  on  ceilings  ?  and  l>c- 

sides, 
The    great   Augustine  wrote    that   none 

could  breathe 
Within  the  zone  of  heat ;  so  miglit  there 

l>e 
Two  Adams,   two  mankinds,   and    that 

was  clean 
Against  God's  word  :  thus  was  I  l)eaten 

back. 
And  chiefly  to  my  sorrow  l>y  the  Church, 
And  thought  to  turn  my  face  from  Spain, 
appeal 


COLUMBUS. 

or  England  ;  but 

Sunless  >nd  moonless,  utter  li^-lo 

ihcit  Highnesses 

The  Lord  hid  sent  this  bright,  slcmg 

earlli  miflit  be  a 

dcoam  lo  me 

To  mind  mc  of  the  secret  vo»- 1  ouJt 

Wlien    S|>aiD  vm   waginfi   wii  a^ 

leased  Trinil)-, 

Ihe  Moor— 

uf  our  Lor<!. 

1  51.0VC  myself  with  Spain  aMinii  il 

Moor. 

There  came  two  voices  from  the  S<i« 

.n-adlh  of  heresy. 

chre, 

ying  that  If  Spain  dml 


llie  blessed  tomb  of  Christ ;  wbeteos 

vowd 
That,    if  our   I'rinces   harken'd  lo  i 

\Vhatei'e[  wealth  I  brought  fromttutM 

Should,  in  this  old,  be  conseoatc  la  le 
A  new  crusade  against  the  SataGa^ 
ntl  free  the  Hoi)-  Sejjulchrc  from  Ihn 
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be  dies  at  home,  that  ever  swarm  aboat 
ik!  cloud  the  highest  heads,  and  monnar 

down 
nth  in  the  distance — these  outboxz^d 

me  so 
ut  even  our  prudent  king,  our  righteous 

queen — 
xay'd  them  being  so  calumniated 
iqr  would   commission  one  of  weight 

and  worth 
» jodge  between  my  slandered  self  and 

me  — 
oseca  my  main  enemy  at  their  court, 
ley  sent  me  out  his  tool,  Bovadilla,  one 
>  ignorant  and  impolitic  as  a  beast — 
Kkish   irreverence,  brainless   greed — 

who  sack*d 
f  dwelling,    seized    upon    my  papers, 

loosed 
r  captives,  feed  the  rebels  of  the  crown. 
Id  the  crown-iarms  for  all  but  nothing, 

gave 
bat  free   leave  for  all   to  work  the 

mines, 
>ve  me  and  my  good  brothers  home  in 
chains. 


Set  thee  in  light  till  time  shall  be  oc 

more? 
Is  it   I  who  have  deceived  thee  or  the 

W<H'ld? 

Endure  !  thou  hast  done  so  well  for  men, 

that  men 
Cry  out  against  thee  :  was  it  otherwise 
With  mine  own  Son  ? ' 

And  more  than  once  in  dajrs 
Of  doubt  and   cloud  and  storm,   when 

drowning  hope 
Sank  all   but  out  of  sight,  I  heard  his 

voice, 
'  Be  not  cast  dofi-n.      I  lead  thee  by  the 

hand. 
Fear  not.'     And   I  shall  hear  his  voice 

again — 
I  know  that  he  has  led  me  all  my  life, 
I  am  not  yet  too  old  to  work  his  will — 
His  voice  again. 


Still  for  all  that,  my  lord, 
I  Ijring  here  bedridden  and  alone, 
Cast  off,   put  by,  scouted  by  court  and 
king— 
i  gathering   ruthless  gold — a  single  i  The  firsKliscovcrer  starves — his  followers, 

piece  I  all 

igh'd  nigh  four  thousand  Castillanos      Flower  into  fortune — our  world's  way — 

— so  and  I, 

y  tell  me — weighed  him  down  into  the  '  Without  a  roof  that  I  can  call  mine  own, 
abysm —  \  With  scarce  a  coin  to  buy  a  meal  nithal, 

hurricane  of  the  latitmle  on  him  fell,      And  seeing  what  a  d'^^r   for  ko^undrd 

scum 
I  opcn'd  to  the  West,  thro'  nhi^h  the  lust, 
Viliany,  violence,  avarice,  of  your  Sfiain 
Pour'd  in  on  all  those  happy  nakcl  \s\*:s  - 
Their  kindly  native  prince*  slain  or  kI.ivi-*!, 
Their  wives  and  children  Sj^ni'kh  concu- 
And  Go»l  bines, 

I  more  than  glimmer'd  on  me.     O     Their  innor.ent  h'/spitalitics  '|ucnch''l  in 

my  lord,  \)\<f(A, 

ear  to  you  I  heard  his  voice  l>etween      Some  deari  of  hun^jcr,  v^mc  Uncaih  the 
thunders    in     the    black    Vcragua  M-our^c, 

S^/mc  ovcr-laUiurM,  vm»c  by  their  oirn 

hands,  - 
Vea,  the  dear  niotliers,  craxmg  Nature, 
kill 

Q  thee  the  kejn  of  the  great  Ocean-  \  Their  babies  at   the  brea*t   for  haf;  *A 
?  i  Spain  — 


seas  of  our  discovering  over-roll 
\  and  his  gold  ;  the  frailer  caravel, 
1  what  was  mine,  came  happily  to  the 

shore. 
Y  was  a  glimmering  of  God's  hand. 


nights, 

ool  of  little  £uth,  slow  to  believe  ! 
r  I  not    been   about   thee   from  thy 

birth? 
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■■   {■■!   ilic   very  (iods  from 
^^It:  ihi'ni  very  fitnils  frtim 


;.  .-i  01  our  great  Caibolil 

■,  saying,  '  Be  lliiia  coin 
is  people  will  be  broughl  K 


bore  llie  L'lUis 
CI,  «frf  f\cDnimunicaleil  there, 
-luljing  crimes  Ihal  bcnndaliscd  the 


'  Ay,  but  the  chains,  what  do  tin  aa 

—the  chains  ? ' — 
I  sorrow  for  that  kindly  child  oTSpiig 
\Mio  then  will  have  to  anjwer. 'Tlie 

Bound  these  some  bones  back  thta'  il 

Atlantic  Ka, 
Which  he  UDchiia'd  for  all  the  Borld 


O  Queen  of  Mi^ii-en  who  sec.-^  thevt 
in  Hell 
And  puij^torr.  t  lufler  all  ai  macb 
\i  tliey  i)o — for  the  momcnl,     Sui.i 

Is  heie  anon  :  my  son  «-ill  ipcik  in  a 
Ablier  than  I  can  in  these  spasaa  ll 

Bone  agiinst  bone.     Yon  will  aoL    0 
lul  word. 

You  move  about  the  Court,  I  pnj  y 
tell 
King  Feidinand  who  pliyi  with  me,  it 
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I  readier,  if  the  King  would  hear,  to 

lead 
:  bst  crusade  against  the  Saracen, 
I    save    the    Holy    Sepulchre    from 

thrall. 

loing  ?    I  am  old  and  slighted  :  you 

have  dared 
newhat  perhaps  in  coming  ?  my  poor 

thanks  ! 
m  Uit  an  alien  and  a  Genovese. 


IE  VOYAGE  OF  MAELDUNE. 

(FOUNDED  ON  AN  IRISH  LEGEND. 
A.D.   700.)^ 

I. 

v\s  the  chief  of  the  race — he  had 

stricken  my  father  dead — 
I  I  gathered   my  fellows  together,    I 

swore  I  would  strike  off  his  head, 
ch  of  them  Icxjk'd  like  a  king,  and  was 

noble  in  birth  as  in  worth, 
d  each  of  them  boasted  he  sprang  from 

the  oldest  race  upon  earth, 
ch  was  as  brave  in  the  fight  as 'the 

bravest  hero  of  song, 
id  each  of  them  liefer  had  died  than 

have  done  one  another  a  wrong, 
lived  on  an  isle  in   the  ocean— we 

saird  on  a  Friday  mom — 
r  that  ha<l   slain    my   father    the   day 

Ijcfore  I  was  bom. 

II. 

d  we  came  to  the  isle  in  the  ocean, 
and  there  on  the  shore  was  he. 

I  a  sudden  blxst  blew  us  out  and  away 
thro'  a  lioundless  sea. 

III. 

A  we  came  to  the  Silent  Isle  that  we 

ne\*er  had  touchM  at  before, 
here  a  -ilent  ocean  always  broke  on  a 

jtilent  shore, 
id  tlie  brooks  glittered  on  in  the  light 

without    sound,     and    the    lon^: 

watcrfidb 


Pour*d  in  a  thunderless  plunge  to  the  base 

of  the  mountain  walls. 
And  the  poplar  and  cypre«vs  unshaken  by 

slorai  flourishM  up  beyond  sight. 
And  the  pine  shot  aloft  from  the  crag  to 

an  unbelievable  height. 
And  high  in  the  heaven  above  it  there 

flickered  a  songless  lark, 
And  the  cock  couldn't  crow,  and  the  bull 

couldn't  low,  and  the  dog  couldn't 

bark. 
And  round  it  we  went,  and  thro'  it,  but 

never  a  murmur,  a  breath — 
It  was  all  of  it  fair  as  life,  it  was  all  of  it 

quiet  as  death. 
And    we    hated    the   beautiful    Isle,    for 

whenever  we  strove  to  speak 
Our  voices  were  thinner  and  fainter  than 

any  flittermousc-shrick  ; 
And  the  men  that  were  mighty  of  tongue 

and  could  raise  such  a  l)attlc-cry 
That  a  hundre<l  who  heard  it  would  rush 

on  a  thousand  lances  ami  die — 
O  they  to  be  dumb'd  by  the  chami  !— so 

fluster'd  with  anger  were  they 
They  almost  fell  on  each  other  ;  but  after 

we  sail'd  away. 

IV. 

And  we  came  to  the  Isle  of  Shouting,  we 

landed,  a  score  of  wild  birds 
Cried    from    the    topmost    summit    v\ith 

human  voices  and  words  ; 
Once  in  an  hour  tliey  cried,  and  whenever 

their  voices  pealM 
The  steer  fell  tlown  at  the  plow  and  the 

harvest  died  from  the  field, 
And  the  men  dropt  dead  in  the  valleys 

and  half  of  the  cattle  went  lame. 
And  the  roof  sank  in  on  the  lu-arlh,  and 

the  dwelling  broke  into  llame  ; 
And  the  shouting'  of  these  y>M  birds  nn 

into  llie  hear  I  >  cf  my  ciew, 
Till   they  shouted  along  with  the  shout 

ing  and  seized  one  another  ami 

slew  ; 
I   liut  I  drew  them  the  one  from  the  other  ; 
I  saw  that  we  could  not  stay. 
And  we  left  the  dea<l  to  the  birds  and  we 
sail'd  \*i'h  our  uounded  away. 

2    M 
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V. 

And  we  came  to  the  Isle  of  Flowers : 

their  breath  met  us  out  on  the  seas, 
For  the  Spring  and  the  middle  Summer 

sat  each  on  the  lap  of  the  breeze ; 
And  the  red  passion-flower  to  the  clifis, 

and  the  dark-blue  clematis,  climg, 
And  starr'd  with  a  myriad  blossom  the 

long  convolvnilus  hung ; 
And  the  topmost  spire  of  the  mountain 

was  lilies  in  lieu  of  snow, 
And  the  lilies  like  glaciers  winded  down, 

running  out  below 
Thro'  the  fire  of  the  tulip  and  poppy,  the 

blaze  of  gorse,  and  the  blush 
Of  millions  of  roses  that  sprang  without 

leaf  or  a  thorn  from  the  bush  ; 
And  the  whole  isle -side  flashing  down 

from  the  peak  without  ever  a  tree 
Swept  like  a  torrent  of  gems  from  the  sky 

to  the  blue  of  the  sea  ; 
And  we  roll'd  upon  capes  of  crocus  and 

vaunted  our  kith  and  our  kin. 
And  we  wallow'd  in  beds  of  lilies,  and 

chanted  the  triumph  of  Finn, 
Till  each  like  a  golden  image  was  poUen'd 

from  head  to  feet 
And  each  was  as  dry  as  a  cricket,  with 

thirst  in  the  middle-day  heat. 
Blossom   and   blossom,    and   promise  of 

blossom,  but  never  a  fruit  ! 
And  we  hated  the  Flowering  Isle,  as  we 

hated  the  isle  that  was  mute, 
And  we  tore  up  the  flowers  by  the  million 

and  flung  them  in  bight  and  bay, 
And  we  left  but  a  naked  rock,  and   in 

anger  we  sail'd  away. 

VI. 

And  we  came  to  the  Isle  of  Fruits  :  all 

round  from  the  cliffs  and  the  capes, 
Purple    or    amber,    dangled    a    hundred 

fathom  of  grapes, 
And  the  warm  melon  lay  like  a  little  sun 

on  the  tawny  sand, 
And  the  fig  ran  up  from  the  l)each  and 

rioted  over  the  land, 
And  the  mountain  arose  like  a  jewell'd 

throne  thro'  the  fragrant  air, 


Glowing  with  all-coloarM  phnns  ud  lift 

golden  masses  of  pear. 
And  the  crimson  and  scarlet  of  bons 

that  flamed  upon  bine  and  vine, 
But   in   every  berry  and   firmt  ns  ds 

poisonous  pleasure  of  wine ; 
And  the  peak  of  the  mountain  was  tppk^ 

the  hugest  that  e\*er  were  sees, 
And  they  prest,  as  they  grew,  oneachotho^ 

with  hardly  a  leaflet  between. 
And  all  of  them  redder  than  rosiest  bcilll 

or  than  utterest  shame, 
And  setting,  when  Even  descended,  tk 

very  sunset  aflame ; 
And  we  stay'd  three  da3r5,  and  we  goipi 

and  we  madden'd,  till  every  ae 

drew    • 
His  sword  on  his  fellow  to  slay  him,  nd 

ever  they  struck  and  they  slew; 
And  myself,  I  had  eaten  bat  ^xirety,  nd 

fought  till  I  sunder'd  the  fray, 
Then  I  bad  them  remember  my  fatbo^ 

death,  and  we  sail'd  away. 

VII. 

And  we  came  to  the  Isle  of  Fire :  we  wot 

lured  by  the  light  from  afar, 
For  the  i>eak  sent  up  one  league  of  firt 

to  the  Northern  Star ; 
Lured  by  the  glare  and  the  blare,  btf 

scarcely  could  stand  upright. 
For  the  whole  isle  shudder'd  and  shook 

like  a  man  in  a  mortal  affright ; 
We  were  giddy  besides  with  the  fruits  *« 

had  gorged,  and  so  crazed  thatil 

last 
There  were  some  leaped   into  the  fii*! 

and  away  we  sail'd,  and  we  past 
Over  that  undersea  isle,  where  the  wW 

is  clearer  than  air  : 
Down  we  look'd  :    what  a  garden  I  0 

bliss,  what  a  Paradise  there ! 
Towers  of  a  happier  time,  low  do^ii  i* 

a  rainbow  deep 
Silent    palaces,    quiet    fields  of  etciwl 

sleep  I 
And  three  of  the  gentlest  and  best  of  mf 

people,  whate'er  I  could  say. 
Plunged  head  down  in  the  sea,  and  w 

Paradise  trembled  away. 
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VIII. 

k!  we  came  to  the  Boanteoas  Isle,  where 

the  heavens  lean  low  on  the  land, 
id  erer  at  dawn  from  the  cloud  glitter'd 

o*er  US  a  sunbright  hand, 
ken  it  open'd  and  dropt  at  the  side  of 

eadi  man,  as  he  rose  from  his 

rest, 
nd  enough  for  his  need  till  the  labour- 
less  day  dipt  under  the  West ; 
id  we  wander'd  about  it  and  thro'  it 

O  never  was  time  so  good  ! 
id  we  sang  of  the  triumphs  of  Finn,  and 

the  boast  of  our  ancient  blood, 
d  we  gaxed  at  the  wandering  wave  as 

we  sat  by  the  gurgle  of  springs, 
d  we  chanted  the  songs  of  the  Bards 

and  the  glories  of  (airy  kings ; 
t  at  length  we  began  to  be  weary,  to 

sigh,  and  to  stretch  and  yawn, 
I  we  hated  the  Bounteous  Isle  and  the 

sunbright  hand  of  the  dawn, 
r  there  wras  not  an  enemy  near,  but  the 

whole  green  Isle  was  our  ov^-n, 
1  we  took  to  playing  at  ball,  and  we 

took  to  throwing  the  stone, 
1  we  took    to  pla)'ing  at  battle,  but  : 

that  was  a  perilous  play, 
the  passion  of  battle  was  in  us,  we 

slew  and  we  saiKd  away. 


IX. 

I  we  past  to  the  Isle  of  Witches  and 

heard  their  musical  cry — 
roe    to   as    O  come,   come'  in   the 

stormy  red  of  a  sky 
liing   the   fires  and   the  shadows  of 

dawn  on  the  beautiful  shapes, 
a  wild  witch  naked  as  heaven  sici'! 

cMi  each  of  the  loftiest  cape^, 
a  hundred  raided  on  the  rock  liVr 

white  sea-birds  in  a  row, 
a  hundred  gamlx>ird  and  prance*! 

on  the  wrecks  in  the  Kind  below, 
a  hundred  splashM  from  the  ledge-, 

and    bosom*d    the    Intra    of  the 

spray, 
I  knew  we  should  fall  on  each  cMiher, 

and  hastily  saifd  away. 


I 


X. 

And  we  came  in  an  evil  time  to  the  Isle 

of  the  Double  Towers, 
One  was  of  smooth-cut  stone,  one  carved 

all  over  with  flowers. 
But  an  earthquake  alwajrs  moved  in  the 

hollows  under  the  dells. 
And  they  shock'd  on  each  other  and  butted 

each  other  with  Hashing  of  bells. 
And  the  daws  flew  out  of  the  Towers  and 

jangled  and  wrangled  in  vain. 
And  the  clash  and  boom  of  the  bells  rang 

into  the  heart  and  the  brain. 
Till  the  passion  of  battle  was  on  us,  and 

all  took  sides  with  the  Towers, 
There  were  some  for  the  clean-cut  stone, 

there  were  more  for  the  carven 

flowers. 
And  the  wrathful  thunder  of  God  peal'd 

over  us  all  the  day. 
For  the  one  half  sl<rw  the  other,  and  after 

we  saird  away. 

XI. 

And  we  came  to  the  Isle  of  a  Saint  who 

had   sailVl  with    St.    Krcndan   of 

yore, 
He  had  livc<I  ever  since  on  the  Isle  and 

his  minrcrs  were  fift'-frn  srore. 
And   his    voire    wa^   low   a%    from   othT 

worlds,  and  hI-»  eyt"%  wz-r^f  *.w''t, 
And  his  whit*;  I^iair  snnk  to  \%\\  \\*f\s  and 

his  t»r.;»e  l;<-ar'l  fell  to  hi-,  f'r't, 
And  he  •^j-ikc  to  rriT,  'O  Ma'ldur**-,  let 

!xr  !r.;»  yzxyt'*-.  *>f  thine  ! 
Rem'.'n.'<r  *\.'-  wor'!-.  of  fhr  l^/r«\  i*h'-n 

*f.e  !''jl  •:■.  ••  \''r,{'**3fK''  h  friiric!' 
His  h^}'*TT>  ha^*:  -iajfi  fhy  fa»lKr\  in  war 

or  in  *ir  ;^l'r  '■*t:(*', 
TT"y  f.-*h*rs  hi'.e  Oasri  hiv   fj'h*^^  ♦^'.h 

TaV-'.-n  1  !/'•  f'-r  1  !/«•, 
Tr.y  h*':.*-T  hi-i  »Iain  hi    f;i»hrr,  \$*fW  l'/nj» 

'.'  iW  *hf:  rrr.fN  r  la  a?  f 
(',0  }/3f.V  ♦o  •he  I«Ie  of  htitu  ar.d   tuff*-! 

•hv    r.l*!   To  \^   I'l\t.' 

.And  »»•  ». I"-"*''!  th'-  fT-.Tt^f  of  hit  ?*-ar'!  and 
»«•  pray'd  a^  »e  h^ard  \.in,  |'r;»y. 

And  ♦he  Holy  man  he  a^w/il'l  y»,  ar#d 
«""-!v  wr  »aji "1  away. 
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DE  PROFUNDIS. 


XII. 

And  we  came  to  the  Isle  we  were  blown 

from,  and  thereon  the  shore  was  he, 
The  man  that  had  slain  my  father.     I 

saw  him  and  let  him  be. 
O  weary  was  I  of  the  travel,  the  trouble, 

the  strife  and  the  sin. 
When  I  landed  again,  with  a  tithe  of  my 

men,  on  the  Isle  of  Finn. 

DE  PROFUNDIS  : 

THE    TWO    GREETINGS. 

To  H.  T.     August  ii,   1852. 
I. 

Out  of  the  deep,  my  child,  out  of  the 

deep, 
Where  all  that  was  to  be,  in  all  that  was, 
Whirl'd  for  a  million  aeons  thro*  the  vast 
Waste   dawn  of  multitudinous -eddying 

light- 
Out  of  the  deep,  my  child,   out  of  the 

deep, 
Thro'  all  this  changing  world  of  change- 
less law. 
And  ever}'  phase  of  ever-heightening  life, 
And  nine  long  months  of  antenatal  gloom, 
With  this  last  moon,  this  crescent — her 

dark  orb 
Touch'd  with  earth's  light — thou  comest, 

darling  boy  ; 
Our  own  ;  a  babe  in  lineament  and  limh 
Perfect,  and  prophet  of  the  perfect  man  ; 
Whose  face  and  form  are  hers  and  mine 

in  one, 
Indissolubly  married  like  our  love  ; 
Live,  and  be  happy  in  thyself,  and  servx* 
This  mortal  race  thy  kin  so  well,  that  men 
May  bless  thee  as  we  bless  thee,  O  young 

life 
Breaking  with  laughter  from  the  dark  ; 

and  may 
The  fated  channel  where  thv  motion  lives 
Be   prosperously  shaped,  and   sway  thy 

course 
Along  the  years  of  haste  and  random  youth 
Unshatter'd  ;  then  full -current  thro*  full 

man  : 


And  last  in  kindly  curves,  with  gentksttt^ 
By  quiet  fields,  a  slowly-dying  power, 
To  that  last  deep  where  we  and  thoifl 
still. 

II. 

I. 

Out  of  the  deep,  my  child,  oat  of  te 

deep, 
From  that  gpreat  deep,  before  oar  iradi 

begins. 
Whereon  the  Spirit  of  God  moves  as  k 

will- 
Out  of  the  deep,  my  child,  out  of  the 

deep, 
From  that  true  world  within  the  wmld 

we  see, 
Whereof  our  world  is  but  the  boQiufiiii 

shore — 
Out  of  the  deep,  Spirit,  out  of  the  deqs 
With  this  ninth  moon,   that  sends  de 

hidden  sun 
Down  yon  dark  sea,  thou  comest,  darDng 

boy. 

II. 

For  in  the  world,  which  is  not  ours,  Tbcy 

said 
*  Let    us   make   man '    and    that  which 

should  be  man. 
From  that  one  light  no  man  can  look  upon, 
Drew  to  this  shore  lit  by  the  suns  and 

moons 
And   all    the   shadows.     O   dear  Spirit 

half-lost 
In  thine  own  shadow  and  this  fleshly  sign 
That  thou  art  thou — who  wailest  being 

bom 
And  banish 'd  into  mystery,  and  the  pain 
Of  this  divisible-indivisible  world 
Among  the  numerable-innumerable 
Sun,  sun,   and   sun,   thro*  finite -infinite 

space 
In  fmite-infinite  Time — our  mortal  veil 
And  shatter'd  phantom  of  that  infinite 

One, 
Who  made  thee  unconceivably  Thysell 
Out  of  His  whole  World-self  and  all  in 

all— 
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1 1  and  of  the  grain  and  husk, 

e  grape 

nry,  choose  ;  and  still  depart 

th  to  death  thro'  life  and  life, 

dfind 

ind    ever     nearer    Him,    who 

'ought 

er,  nor  the  finite-infinite, 

aain-miracle,  that  thou  art  thou, 

rer  on  thine  own  act  and  on  the 

xld. 

THE  HUMAN  CRY. 

I. 

ID  be  Thy  name — Halleluiah ! — 

\  Ideality ! 

surable  Reality  ! 

;  Personality ! 

1  be  Thy  name^Halleluiah  ! 

II. 

vc  arc  nothing — for  all  is  Thou 
id  in  Thee  ; 

re  are  something — that  also  has 
►mc  from  Thee  ; 

we  are  nothing — but  Thou  wilt 
;]p  us  to  l>c. 
I  be  Tliy  name — Halleluiah  ! 


EFATORY  SONNET 

E    •NINETEENTH    CENTURY.' 

lat  of  Lite  had  fleeted  far  and  fast 
all  &horc!>,  now  Icanng  to  the 

;ill 
their  old  craft  seaworthy  still, 

irter*d  this  ;  where,  mindful  of 

ic  past, 
CO -mates  regather  round   the 

last  ; 

$e  tongue,  but  with  a  common 

ill 

this  roaring  moon  of  daffixlil 

:us,  to  put  forth  and  biave  the 

last  ; 

e,   descending  from  the  sacred 

eak 


Of  hoar  high-templed  Faith,  have  leagued 

again 
Their  lot  with  ours  to  rove  the  world 

about ; 
And  some  are  wilder  comrades,  sworn  to 

seek 
If  any  golden  harbour  be  for  men 
In  seas  of  Death  and  sunless  gulfe  of 

Doubt. 

TO  THE  REV.  W.   H.  BROOK- 
FIELD. 

Brooks,  for  they  call'd  you  so  that  knew 

you  best. 
Old  Brooks,  who  loved  so  well  to  mouth 

my  rhymes. 
How  oft  we  two  have  heard  St.  Mary*s 

chimes  I 
How  oft  the  Cantab  supper,  host  and 

guest. 
Would  echo   helpless  laughter   to  your 

jest  I 
1  low  oft  with  him  we  paced  that  walk  of 

limes, 
Ilim,  the  lost  light  of  those  dawn-golden 

times, 
Who  loved  you  well  1    Now  both  are  gone 

to  rest. 
Vou  man  of  humorous-melancholy  mark, 
Dead  of  some  inward  agony — is  it  so  ? 
Our  kindlier,  trustier  Jaqucs  past  away  \ 
I  cannot  laud  this  life,  it  looks  so  dark  : 
2)iC(at  5i'op — ilrcain  of  a  sliadow,  go — 
God  bless  you.     I   shall  join  you  in   a 

day. 

MONTENEGRO. 

Thky  rose  to  uhcre  their  sovran  eagle 

sails, 
They  kept  their  faith,  their  freedom,  on 

the  height. 
Chaste,  frugal,  savage,  armM  by  day  ami 

night 
Against  the  Turk  ;  whose  inroad  nowhere 

scales 
Their  headlong  passes,  but  his  footstep 

fails. 
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BATTLE  OF  BRUNANBURH. 


And  red  with  blood  the  Crescent  reels 
from  fight 

Before  their  dauntless  hundreds,  in  prone 
flight 

By  thousands  down  the  crags  and  thro' 
the  vales. 

O  smallest  among  peoples  I  rough  rock- 
throne 

Of  Freedom  !  warriors  beating  back  the 
swarm 

Of  Turkish  Islam  for  five  hundred  years, 

Great  Tsernogora !  never  since  thine  own 

Black  ridges  drew  the  cloud  and  brake 
the  storm 

Has  breathed  a  race  of  mightier  moun- 
taineers. 

TO  VICTOR  HUGO. 

Victor  in  Drama,  Victor  in  Romance, 
Cloud-weaver  of  phantasmal  hopes  and 
fears. 


French  of  the  French,  and  Lofdofbimiii 

tears ; 
Child-lover  ;  Bard  whose  fiune-bt  hmdl 

glance 
Darkening  the  wreaths  of  all  that  wodi 

advance. 
Beyond  our  strait,  their  claim  to  be  tiif 

peers ; 
Weird   Titan  by   thy  winter  wdght  of 

years 
As    yet    unbroken.     Stormy   vcace  d 

France ! 
Who  dost  not  love  our  England— so  ihey 

say; 
I  know  not — Inland,  France,  all  man 

to  be 
Will  make  one  people  ere  man's  race  be 

run : 
And  I,  desiring  that  diviner  day, 
Yield    thee    full    thanks    for   thy  fiiO 

courtesy 
To  younger  England  in  the  boy  my  sgo. 


TRANSLATIONS,  ETC. 


BATTLE  OF  BRUNANBURH. 

Coii$>tantmus,  King  of  the  Scots,  after  having 
sworn  allegiance  to  Athelstan,  allied  himself  with 
the  Danes  of  Ireland  under  Anlaf,  and  invading 
England,  was  defeated  by  Athelstan  and  his 
brother  Edmund  with  great  slaughter  at  Brunan- 
burh  in  the  j'ear  937. 

I. 

*  Athelstan  King, 
Lord  among  Earls, 
Bracelet-bestower  and 
Baron  of  Barons, 
He  with  his  brother, 
Edmund  Atheling, 
Gaining  a  lifelong 
Glory  in  battle, 
Slew  with  the  sword-edge 
There  by  Brunanburh, 

i  I  have  more  or  less  availed  myself  of  my 
»on's  prose  translation  of  this  poem  in  the  Con- 
Um^ormry  Revuw  (November  1876). 


Brake  the  shield-wall, 
Hew'd  the  lindenwood,^ 
Hack'd  the  battleshield, 
Sons  of  Exiward  w^ith  hammer'd  brands 

II. 

Theirs  was  a  greatness 
Got  from  their  Grandsircs— 
Theirs  that  so  often  in 
Strife  with  their  enemies 
Struck  for  their  hoards  and  their  hearths 
and  their  homes. 

III. 

Bow'd  the  spoiler, 
Bent  the  Scotsman, 
Fell  the  shipcrews 
Doom*d  to  the  death. 
All  the  field  with  blood  of  the  fightcis 
Flowed,  from  when  first  thcgr»l 
Sun-star  of  momingtide, 

>  Shields  of  lindeawood. 
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Lamp  of  the  Lord  God 
Lord  everlasting, 
e  over  earth  till  the  glorious  creature 
Sank  to  his  setting. 

IV. 

There  lay  many  a  man 
Marr'd  h^  the  javelin. 
Men  of  the  Northland 
Shot  over  shield. 
There  was  the  Scotsman 
Weary  of  war. 

V. 

We  the  West-Saxons, 
Long  as  the  daylight 
Lasted,  in  companies 
oobled  the  track  of  the  host  that  we 

hated, 
Jy  with  swords  that  were  sharp  from 

the  grindstone, 
tVj  we  hacked  at  the  flyers  before 
us. 

VI. 

Mighty  the  Mercian, 
Hard  was  his  hand-play, 
Sparing  not  any  of 
Those  that  with  Aniaf, 
Warriors  over  the 
Weltering  waters 
Home  in  the  bark's-bosom, 
Drew  to  this  island : 
Doom'd  to  the  death. 

VII. 

•-oung  kings  put  asleep  by  the  sword- 
stroke, 
I  strong  Earls  of  the  army  of  Anlaf 
n  the  war-field,  nunil)erless  numbers, 
sen  and  Scotsmen. 

VIII. 

Then  the  Norse  leader, 
Dire  was  his  nce<l  of  it, 
Few  were  his  following, 
Fle<i  to  his  warship  : 

rd  his  vessel  to  sea  with  the  king 
in  it, 

{  hb  life  on  the  fallow  flood. 


IX. 


Also  the  crafty  one, 

Constantinus, 

Crept  to  his  North  again, 

Hoar-headed  hero  I 


Slender  warrant  had 

He  to  be  proud  of 

The  welcome  of  war-knives~ 

He  that  was  reft  of  his 

Folk  and  his  friends  that  had 

Fallen  in  conflict, 

LeaN^ng  his  son  too 

Lost  in  the  carnage, 

Mangled  to  morsels, 

A  youngster  in  war  ! 

XI. 

Slender  reason  had 

lie  to  be  glad  of 

The  clash  of  the  war-glaive — 

Traitor  and  trickster 

And  spurncr  of  treaties — 

He  nor  had  Anlaf 

With  armies  so  broken 

A  reason  for  bragging 

That  they  had  the  better 

In  |>erils  of  battle 

On  places  of  slaughter — 

The  struggle  of  standards, 

The  rush  of  the  javelins, 

The  cra.sh  of  the  chaigcs,  * 

The  wielding  of  weapons — 

The  play  that  they  play'd  with 

The  children  of  Edward. 

XM. 

Then  with  their  nail'd  pro^^'s 

Partetl  the  Norsemen,  a 

Bl<MKl-redflen'd  relic  of 

Javelins  over 

The  jarrin;j  breaker,  the  deep- 
sea  billow, 

.*>haping  tlieir  way  toward  Dy- 
flen-  again, 

Shamed  in  their  souls. 

>  Ul  *  the  gathering  of  men.'       >  Dublin. 


CIIII.LES  OVER  THE  TRENCH. 


\U^  thi-  l.;t.-thii;r 


And    from   il    lighlcJ    an    all  ■  shu 

fianie. 
A.S  wliL-n   a  smt^e  from   a  dty  goe 


From 

their  own   dly,   but  with   set 

Thci 

tirej  flame  thickly,  and  alof: 

•  i.n  to  1^  c-i 

.r.iiV  3.  s.il1o»- 

-kiii- 

Klics 

lil-d  i-aglc  lo 

Icar  it. 

bours  round 

May 

ICC  and  sail  to  help  them  in 

iil.b'J  raven 

o  run.1 

Sofr 

wf,  »aT-hl«  k 

og-rgo 

heaven. 

Frou 

wall  to  dyke  be  slepi,  be  Uu. 

«,ilfofll,c 

eal,l. 

norjoin-d 

Th.; 

Acha.-ans  — honouring     Ki    « 

TO  THE  PRINCESS  FREDERICA—TO  DANTE, 
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PRINCESS  FREDERICA 
ON   HER  MARRIAGE. 

u  that  were  eyes  and  light  to  the 

King  till  he  past  away 
MO  the  darkness  of  life — 
aw  not  his  daughter — ^he  blest  her  : 

the  blind  King  sees  you  to-day, 
:  blesses  the  wife. 


SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN. 

THE  CENOTAPH  IN  WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 

here  I   the   white   North   has   thy 
bones ;  and  thou. 
Heroic  sailor-soul, 

ttssing  OD  thine  happier  voyage  now 
Toward  no  earthly  pole. 


TO  DANTE. 

(WRITTEN  AT  REQUEST  OF  THE 
FLORENTINES.) 

King,  that  hast  rcign'd  six  hundred  years, 

and  g^own 
In  power,  and  ever  growest,  since  thine 

own 
Fair  Florence  honouring  thy  nativity, 
Tliy  Florence  now  the  crown  of  Italy, 
Hath  sought  the  tribute  of  a  verse  from 

me, 
I,  wearing  but  the  garland  of  a  day, 
Cast  at  thy  feet  one  flower  that  fades 

away. 


TIRESIAS 

AND     OTHER     POEMS. 


TO   MY    C.OOI)    FRIEND 

ROBERT    BROWNING, 

SE   GENIUS    AND    GENIALITY    WILL    HEST   APPRECIATE    WHAT    MAY    BE    ni':ST, 
AND    MAKE    MOST    ALLOWANCE    FOR    WHAT    MAY    UK   WORST, 
THIS    VOLUME   IS    AFFECITONAI  ELY    DEDICATED. 


TO    E.    FITZGERALD. 

Ki  rx,  who  from  your  suburb  grange, 
tere  once  I  tarried  for  a  while, 
e  at  the  wheeling  Orb  of  change, 
d  greet  it  with  a  kindly  smile  ; 
a  yet  I  sec  as  there  you  sit 
leath  your  sheltering  garden-tree, 
vhile  your  doves  about  yuu  flit, 
J  plant  on  shoulder,  hand  and  knee, 

your  head  their  rosy  feet, 
if  they  knew  your  diet  spares 
rver  moved  in  that  full  sheet 

down  to  Peter  at  his  prayers ; 
live  on  milk  and  meal  and  grass  ; 
1  once  for  ten  long  weeks  1  tried 
table  of  Pythagoras, 


And  sccniM  at  first  'a  thing  enskicd' 
(.As  Sliakespcare  has  it)  air>'-lii;ht 

To  float  above  the  ways  of  men. 
Then  fell  from  that  half-spiritual  height 

ChillM.  till  I  tastal  flesh  .again 
One  nijjlil  when  carlh  w.is  winter-black. 

And  all  the  heavens  fla^h'd  in  frost ; 
And  on  me,  Iialf-aslecp,  came  Kick 

That  wholesome  heat  thcbloo<lhad  lost, 
And  set  me  climbing  icy  capes 

And  ghiciers,  over  which  there  roU'd 
To  meet  me  long-ann'd  vines  with  grapes 

Of  Eshcol  hugeness  ;  for  the  cold 
Without,  and  warmth  within  me,  wrought 

To  mould  the  dream ;  but  none  can  say 
That  Lenten  fare  makes  Lenten  thought. 

Who  reads  your  golden  Eastern  lay, 


Th.-in 


*hich  I  know 


ndone 


In  Engli~]i  mote  divinel]!  well ; 
A  planet  efju.il  to  the  sun 

WhiL-h  cast  it,  Ihal  large  infidel 
Your  <.)m.ii  :  and  yout  Omar  drew 

Full-hinJcil  plmidits  from  our  best 
In  mixlfiii  leEitTi.  and  fiom  two, 

Ol^  Tiii^niU  outvaluing  all  the  rest, 
Two  voices  hfitd  on  earth  no  more ; 

But  we  old  rrientk  are  slQI  nllve, 
And  I  am  neiicing  sCTcnty-fbuT, 

'While  you  >uve  touch'd  at  seventy-live, 
And  so  I  send  a  birlbdaj  line 

or  i;;reeliii); ;  and  aiy  wn,  who  dipt 
In  Siime  Ibigiillen  boi'k  of  mine 

With  ullow  Kcsps  or  manoieripl, 
Anil  dating  many  b  yen  a^o, 

lliu  liil  on  this,  which  you  will  lake 
My  FiLf,  and  welcome,  as  I  know 

Lvs>  Tor  its  own  than  for  the  sake 
Of  one  leizatlin^  giadous  limes, 

When,  in  our  younger  London  days. 

And  I  more  pleasure  in  your  praise. 


The  God's  own  son. 

A  late,  that  loM 
When  but  Ihiae  ige,  by  9£e  is 

while 
As  mine  is  now,  amaied,  bat  m 

For  larger  glimpses  of  that  more  it 
Which  rolls  the  heavens,  and  h 

lays  the  deep, 
Vet   ioves  and   hates  with  moMi 

And  moves  unseen  otnonf;  ibe  ' 

Then,  in  my  wanderings  all  tl 


Was  more  to  scale  the  highcn 

heights 
\Viih  some  strange  hope  lo  see  th 
God. 
One  naked  peak — the  sisletof 
Would  climb  from  out   the  da.' 
Inger  there 
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nd  speak  the  tnith  that  no  man  may 

bdieire.* 
Soo,  in  the  hidden  world  of  sight,  that 

li\-es 
hind  this  darkness,  I  behold  her  still, 
yood  all  work  of  those  who  carve  the 

stone, 
yood  all  dreams  of  Godlike  woman- 
hood, 
rfbUe    beauty,    out   of  whom,    at   a 

glance, 
d  as  it  were,  perforce,  upon  me  flashed 
«  power  of  prophesying — but  to  me 
» puwer — so  chain'd  and  coupled  with 

the  curse 
IJiminess   and    their   unbelief,    who 

heard 
d  beard  not,  when  I  spake  of  famine, 

plague, 
tine-shattering  earthquake,  fire,  flood, 

thunderbolt, 
d  angers  of  the  Gods  for  evil  done 
d  expiation  lack'd — no  power  on  Fate, 
fir^,   or    mine   own !    for   when    the 

crowd  would  roar 
Uuoil.  for  war,  whose  issue  was  their 

doom, 
cist  wise  worfU  among  the  multitude 
s    flinging  fruit    to    lions ;    nor,    in 

hours 
ivil  outbreak,  when  I  knew  the  twain 
ild  each  waste  each,  and   bring  on 

both  the  yoke 
trongcr  states,  was  mine  the  voice  to 

curb 
madness    of   our   cities   and    their 

kings, 
lio  ever  turn*d  upon  his  heel  to  hear 
naming  that  the  tyranny  of  one 
prelude  to  the  tyranny  of  all  ? 
counsel  that  the  tyranny  of  all 
backward  to  the  tyranny  of  one  ? 
bis  power  hath  work'd  no  good  to 

aught  that  lives, 
these  blind  hands  were  useless  in 

their  wars, 
erefore  that  the  unfulfilPd  desire, 
grief  for  ever  bom  from  griefii  to  be, 
booDdlcss  yearoing  of  the  Prophet's 


Could  tkai  stand  forth*  and  like  a  statue, 

rear'd 
To   some  great   dtiaen,  win  all   praise 

from  all 
Who  past  it,  saying,  *  That  was  he  !  * 

In  vain! 
Virtue  must  shape  itself  in  deed,  and 

those 
Wliom  weakness  or  necessity  have  cramp'd 
Within  themselves,  immerging,  each,  his 

urn 
In  his  own  well,  draw  solace  as  he  may. 
Menceceus,  thou  hast  eyesy  and  I  can 

hear 
Too  plainly  what  full  tides  of  onset  sap 
Our  seven  high  gates,  and  what  a  we^ht 

of  war 
Rides  on  those  ringing  axles  !  jingle  fA 

bits. 
Shouts,  arrows,  tramp  of  the  homfooted 

horse 
That  grind  the  glebe  to  powder  !     Stony 

showers 
Of  that  car-stunning  hail  of  Arcs  cra!»h 
Along    the    sounding    walU.        .\bove, 

below. 
Shock  after  shock,  the  song-r^ili  towers 

and  gates 
Reel,     bruised     and    bultcl     nith     the 

shu<!'Jt:rinj; 
War -thunder   of   iron    rams;    and    from 

within 
The  city  comes  a  murnmr  ^oi'l  of  joy, 
I-Cbt    she    be    taken    captive  —  niai«lcns 

wivc^. 
And  mothers  with  their  bnbUcr*  of  the 

dawn, 
And    oMe»t    age     in    sliad^iW    from    th^ 

night. 
Falling  about   their  shrines  l^fore  ih'rjr 

.\nd  wailing  *  Save  us.' 

Ai.'l  ?h«ry  wail  to  thee  ! 
These  eyeless  eye-.,  that  «,ani»'/t  vce  thir.'r 

own. 
Sec  thi%  that  only  in  thy  virtue  ii'-i 
The  savin;;  of  our  Thebes  ;  f'/f ,  y-  .'it- 

night. 
To  me,  the  great  G'xi  Ares,  wJi/^^  oiie 

tUss 


tipl 
Wilh  stonuy  light  as  on  a  mast  al  sea, 
SlQoil   out    before    a    doikness,    aying 

Thy  Tlifbes  sliill  foil  and  perish,  foi  1 

TTie  seerf  of  Cadmus — yet  if  one  of  ihesc 
Uy  his  own  hand — if  one  of  these ' 

No    BOund    is    breathed    so   potent   to 


And  lo  condliale,  as  their  names  who 

VvT  lliat  sweet  mnlher  land  which  gave 

Ihem  biilh 
NiiMy  lo  do.  niiUy  lo  die^     Theii  tiamc«, 
l-iravL-n    on    mcmonat   cotumnE,   are   a 

song 
I  leuil  in  ihc  Tuliiie  ;  few,  but  more  than 

And   [ampart,   ihdi   eiomplcs   reach   a 

rs,  Bud  e»erywhete  I  bey 


Half  hid,  they  teU  me,  now  b  < 

niiere  once  he  dwdt  and  aba 

toJl'd  himself 
At  dead   of  night — Ihoa   kcovei 

that  smooth  rock 
Before  i),  aJlai-fashioa'd,  vhete  ol 
The  woman -breasted  Sphini,  witti 

drawn  back, 
Folded   hei   lion  paws,  and   loo 

Thebes. 
There  blanch   the  bone*  of  whc 

slew,  and  these 
hliit  with  her  own,  because  the 

beast  found 
A  wiser  than  herself,  and  dash'd  ) 
Dead  in  her  rage:   but   tiioa  ii 

Tho'  young,  to  love  thy  wiser,  bli 

Of  I^illas,  hear,  and  Iho'   1  spt 

Believe  I  speak  it,  Ivt  thine  <nr. 


m  I  knew,  and  -wmteh  the  ckaooc 

whiri 

the  goal  again,  and  faonten 

laclowy     lioo,     and     the 

ht  and  prowess  niore  tlua  fc«»*»»»T. 
itxive 

or  glory,  while  the  goiden  Ijrre 
souDding  in  heroic  ears 
hymns,  and  every  waj  the  vales 
Jonded  with  the  grateful  incense- 
fume 

i  who  nux  all  odoor  to  the  Gods 
far  height  in  one  far-shining  Sire 
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Hide 


to 


I  zxn  drives:  ly 
:o  the  a: 


I  elms  to  the  Carhrt'ic  Crxs  ooct 


to  the  Faiia  *^*' 


sares. 


ight  and  one  lar-shining  fire  * 
rhile  I  fancied  that  my  friend 
brief  idyll  woold  require 

dilTuse  arKl  opulent  end, 
lid  defend  his  judgment  wdl, 
louJd  deem  it  ofvcr  nice — 
ng  <^  his  funeral  bell 
on  my  I'agan  I'aradise, 
t  the  <lreani  of  classic  times 
II  the  phantoms  of  the  dream, 
sent  grief,  and  made  the  rhymes, 
diss'ii  his  Living  welcome,  seem 
Jd-bc  guests  an  hour  too  late, 
own  the  highway  moving  on 
f  laughter  find  the  gate 
nI,  and  the  master  gone. 
►  darkness,  that  full  light 
id<ihip  !   j*ast,  in  sleep,  away 

into  the  deeper  nigh.  ! 
ejHrr  night  ?      A  clearer  <lay 
poor  twilight  dawn  on  earth  — 
,  what  l^arren  toil  to  l^  I 
,    so    maim'd     }ry    night,    wrc 
rth 

ng  out  ?      Not  mine  to  me 
ing  all  the  golden  hours 
fnt,  and  so  many  dead, 
le  last ;   an<l  hi>'ing  flowerN, 
*ath,  aliovc  his  honourM  head, 
g  that,  when  1  from  hence 
tf  with  hina  into  the  unknown, 

earth's  experience 
re  as  peaceful  as  his  own. 


exj 


My  brain  is  faU  of  it^ 
ax>i  the  raar  cf 
My  USe  tself  is  a  wreck,  I  hare 

noh-Ie  y*^**^, 
I  am  Cang  £roen  the  rsihing  tide  otf" 

w  .-ri  i  as  a  waif  of  shame. 
I  am  rocsed  bj  the  wail  of  a  chikl 

awake  to  a  Ii»id  light. 
And  a  gha5:lier  £acc  than  ever  has  lt»^j^^ 
a  «;rave  by  night,  ' 

I  would  hide  from  the  storm  wit^Q^ 

wr.uld  fiee  from  the  storm  ^,x^?   i 
I  would  make  my  life  one  praj-er  f  *'^'*» 
soul  that  died  in  his  sin,  ^ 

1  was  the  tempter.  Mother,  an  1  miii^ 

the  'iceper  faJl  ;  *     ^^ 

I  ^^ill  >it  a!  your  fcrt,  1  wul  hide  tr:\-  r 

I  mil  icll  you  dl.  '  *   '^*V 


:i. 


He    that    they   gave    me    to.    Mother 

heetiio*;  ar.d  inn"Ccn;  liriije 

1  ne%er  have  wr..n::'d  hi>  h'.-an,  I   i, 

^ .  .  .  »  •   *iav 


darl^. 


only  u-'Undfi  Ms  itr'vU:  — 
Spain  in  his  M'»«-|  .-in<i  the  ftw — 
vi>a^o},  -ratcly  and  lall — 
A  princiLlicr-I<»«>kiri^'  man  never  siej.t  ihr 

a  rn'nct-*'  hnll. 
And  \\},ft^  when    his  -inj^cr  was  kindJt.^i 
wrmld  venture  tojjivehirii  tlic  nay^ 
And  a  man  men  fear  is  a  man  to  |,e  lovt  I 

l»y  the  women  they  say. 
And    I  cnuM  have  lovetl  him  too,  if  ju 

MfK^om  can  d<nt  on  the  l)Iif»|j( 
<  )r  the  y«  »unj;  preen  h  af  rejoice  in  the  fr/)st 

that  scars  it  at  ni^'ht  ; 
lie  woidd  open  the  lKK)ks  that  I  pri/ed 
iml  toss  them  away  with  a  y.iun] 


c 
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Repeirdby  the  magnet  of  Art  to  the  which 

my  nature  was  drawn, 
The  word  of  the  Poet  by  whom  the  deeps 

of  the  world  are  stirr*d, 
The  music  that  robes  it  in  language  beneath 

and  beyond  the  word  ! 
My  Shelley  would  fall  from  my  hands  when 

he  cast  a  contemptuous  glance 
From   where   he   was   poring   over    his 

Tables  of  Trade  and  Finance  ; 
My  hands,  when   I   heard   him  coming 

would  drop  from  the  chords  or  the 

keys, 
But  ever  I  fail'd  to  please  him,  however 

I  strove  to  please — 
All  day  long  far-off  in  the  cloud  of  the 

city,  and  there 
Lost,  head  and  heart,  in  the  chances  of 

dividend,  consol,  and  share — 
And   at  home  if  I  sought  for  a  kindly 

caress,  being  woman  and  weak. 
His  formal  kiss  fell  chill  as  a  flake  of  snow 

on  the  cheek  : 
And  so,  when  I  bore  him  a  girl,  when  I 

held  it  aloft  in  my  joy, 
lie  look'd  at  it  coldly,  and  said  to  me 

'  Pity  it  isn't  a  boy.' 
The  one  thing  given  me,  to  love  and  to 

live  for,  glanced  at  in  scorn  ! 
The  child  that  I  felt  I  could  die  for — as 

if  she  were  basely  born  ! 
I  had  lived  a  wild-flower  life,  I  was  planted 

now  in  a  tomb  ; 
The  daisy  will  shut  to  the  shadow,  I  closed 

my  heart  to  the  gloom ; 
I  threw  myself  all  abroad — I  would  play 

my  part  with  the  young 
By  the  low  foot-lights  of  the  world — and 

I  caught  the  wreath  that  was  flung. 


III. 


Mother,     I    have    not  —  however    their 

tongues  may  have  babbled  of  me — 
Sinn'd  thro'  an  animal  vileness,  for  all 

but  a  dwarf  was  he, 
And   all   but   a   hunchback    too ;    and    I 

lodk'd  at  liim,  first,  askance, 
With    pity  —  not   he   the   knight  for  an 

amorous  girl's  romance  ! 


The*  wealthy  enough  to  haw  \$^i  ii 

the  light  of  a  dowerless  smile, 
Having  lands  at  home  and  abroad  ii  t 

rich  West-Indian  isle ; 
But  I  came  on  him  once  at  a  ball,  &e 

heart  of  a  listening  crowd— 
Why,  what  a  brow  was  there  \  he  m 

seated — speaking  aloud 
To  women,  the  flower  of  the  time,  ad 

men  at  the  helm  of  state — 
Flowing  with  easy  greatness  and  tood* 

ing  on  all  things  great, 
Science,  philosophy,  song — till  I  felt  of- 

self  ready  to  weep 
For  I  knew  not  what,  when  I  heard  tint 

voice, — as  mellow  and  deep 
As  a  psalm  by  a  mighty  master  and  petTd 

from  an  organ, — roll 
Rising  and  falling — for,  Mother,  thevoke 

was  the  voice  of  the  soul ; 
And  the  sun  of  the  soul  made  day  in  the 

dark  of  his  wonderful  eyes. 
Here  was  the  hand  that  would  help  me, 

would  heal  me — the  heart  thil 

was  wise  ! 
And  he,  poor  man,  when  he  learat  that 

I  hated  the  ring  I  wore, 
He  helpt  me  with  death,  and  he  h«I*d 

me  with  sorrow  for  evermore. 

IV. 

For  I   broke  the  bond.     That  day  my 

nurse  had  brought  me  the  chili 
The  small  sweet  face  was  flush'd,  but  it 

coo'd  to  the  Mother  and  smiled. 
*  Anything   ailing,'   I    ask'd   her,  'wth 

baby  ?'     She  shook  her  head, 
And  the  Motherless  Mother  kiss'd  it,  and 

tum'd  in  her  haste  and  fled. 

V. 

Low  warm  winds  had  gently  breathed  as 

away  from  the  land — 
Ten  long  sweet  summer  days  upon  dcd, 

sitting  hand  in  hand — 
When  he  clothed  a  naked  mind  with  thf 

wisdom  and  wealth  of  his  o«m, 
And  I  bow'd  myself  down  as  a  sl*»e  to 

his  intellectual  throne, 
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ben  be  coin*d  into  English  gold  some 

treasure  of  classical  song, 
ben  he  flouted  a  statesman's  error,  or 

flamed  at  a  public  wrong, 
ben  he  rose  as  it  were  on  the  wings  of 

an  eagle  beyond  me,  and  past 
cr  the  range  and  the  change  of  the 

world  from  the  first  to  the  last, 
ben  he  spoke  of  his  tropical  home  in 

the  canes  by  the  purple  tide, 
id  the  high  star-crowns  of  his  palms  on 

the  deep-wooded  mountain-side, 
id  cliffs  all  robed  in  lianas  that  dropt 

to  the  brink  of  his  bay, 
>d  trees  like  the  towers  of  a  minster, 

the  sons  of  a  winterless  day. 
indL<;e  there !'  so  he  said,  but  I  seem*d 

in  Paradise  then 
ith  the  first  great  love  I  had  felt  for  the 

first  and  greatest  of  men ; 
D  k>ng  dajrs  of  summer  and  sin — if  it 

must  be  so — 
t  dap  of  a  larger  light  than  I  ever 

again  shall  know — 
fs  that  will  glimmer,  I  fear,  thro*  life 

to  my  latest  breath ; 
9  frost  there,*  so  he  said,  '  as  in  truest 

Love  no  Death.' 

VI. 

her,  one  morning  a  bird  with  a  warble 

plaintively  sweet 
:hM   on   the  shrouds,   and    then  fell 

fluttering  down  at  my  feet ; 
ok  it,  he  made  it  a  cage,  we  fondled 

it,  .Stephen  an<l  I, 
h  died,  and   I  thought  of  the  child 

for  a  moment,  I  scarce  know  why. 

VII. 

if  sin  \yc  sin,  not  inherited  fate,  as 

many  will  say, 
lin  to  my  desolate  little  one  found 

me  at  sea  on  a  day, 
m  her  orphan  wail  came  borne  in  the 

shriek  of  a  growing  wind, 
a  voice  rang  out  in  the  thunders  of 

Ocean  and    I  leaven  '  Thou  hast 

linn'd.* 


And  down  in  the  cabin  were  we,  for  the 

towering  crest  of  the  tides 
Plunged  on  the  vessel  and  swept   in  a 

cataract  off  from  her  sides. 
And  ever  the  great  storm  grew  with  a 

howl  and  a  hoot  of  the  blast 
In  the  rigging,  voices  of  hell — then  came 

the  crash  of  the  mast. 

*  The  wages  of  sin  is  death,'  and  there  I 

began  to  weep, 
'  I  am  the  Jonah,  the  crew  should  cast 

me  into  the  deep. 
For  ah  God,  what  a  heart  was  mine  to 

forsake  her  even  for  you.' 

*  Never  the  heart  among  women,'  he  said, 

*  more  tender  and  true.' 

*  The  heart !  not  a  mother's  heart,  when 

I  left  my  darling  alone.' 

*  Comfort   yourself,  for  the  heart  of  the 

father  will  care  for  his  own.' 

*  The  heart  of  the  father  will  spurn  her,' 

I  cried,  *  for  the  sin  of  the  wife. 
The  cloud   of  the  mother's  shame  will 

enfold  her  and  darken  her  life.' 
Then  his  pale  face  twitch'd ;  *  O  Stephen, 

I  love  you,  I  love  you,  and  yet ' — 
As  I  lean'd  away  from  his  arms — *  would 

Go<l,  we  had  never  met !' 
And  he  spoke  not — only  the  storm ;  till 

after  a  little,  I  yeam'd 
P'or  his  voice  again,  and  he  calTd  to  me 

*  Kiss    me!'    and     there  —  as     I 
turn'd  — 

*The  heart,  the  heart!'  1  kissM  him,  I 
clunp  to  the  sinking  form. 

And  the  storm  went  roarinj^  alx^vc  us, 
and  he — was  out  of  the  storm. 

VIII. 

And  then,  then,    Mother,   the  ship  stag- 

j^or'd  under  a  thunderous  sh(»ck, 
That    sh<M>k    us   asuncUr,  as   if  she   had 

struck  and  crashM  on  a  rock ; 
For  a  hut^e  sea  smote  ever)*  soul  from  the 

dorks  of  The  Falcon  but  one; 
All  of  them,  all   Imt    the  man  that  was 

lash'd  to  the  helm  had  g(»ni' ; 
And  I  fell  — and  the  storm  an<l  the  days 

went  by,  but  I  knew  no  more  — 


LiHt  myself — liy  like  ihc  dead  by  the 
Dead  lo  ihi.>  death  tiesiilc  me,  and  lost  to 

With  a  dim  drt-Ain,  now  and  then,  o(  a 
hanil  giving  brend  and  vrine. 

Till  I  woke  rii>ra  the  trance,  and  the  ship 
siuikI   Alill,   and   the   skies  weie 


Tile  strange  mis  featuring  mask  that  I  saw 

■io  am:iieii  me,  that  I 
Sturabltii  nn  deck,  half  mad.      I   wotild 

ding  myself  QVL-r  and  die  I 
liul  one— he  Was  wasing  a  flag— the  one 

man  left  un  ihc  wreck — 
'Woman' — he  ^raspl  at  my  arm— 'stay 

thcrii' — I  ctnufh'd  upon  deck — 
'  Wc  are  sinking,  and  yet  there's  hope: 

l(x.k  yonder,'  he  cried.  ■  a  sail' 
in  Ti   lime  sii  rough  tlial  I   broke  into 


And  again,  when  a  bolmiei  hnete  ciul'i: 

over  a  peacefullet  sn, 
I  found  myself  moaning  again  "O  chill 


The  broad  while  brow  of  the  Isle — tin 

bay  with  the  colourM  smd — 
Rich  was  the  rose  of  son^el  there,  as  ■ 

drew  to  the  land  ; 
All    so   quiet    the    ripple   woald    bardi 

blanch  into  spray 
At  the  feet  of  the  cliff;  and   I   pixfdr 

'my   child' — foi    1   slill   cool 
iray— 


the  nunc — nor  yet  to  the  ' 

o  her  maiden  name ! 
np^n"d   the 
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es   it   matter   so   much  what  I  felt? 

You   rescued   me — yet — was   it 

well 
It  you   came  unwish'd  for,  uncall'd, 

between  me  and  the  deep  and  my 

doom, 
-ee  days  since,  three  more  dark  days 

of  the  Godless  gloom 
&  life  without  sun,  without  health,  with- 
out hope,  without  any  delight 
an]rthing  here  upon  earth?    but  ah 

God,  that  night,  that  night 
en  the  rolling  eyes  of  the  lighthouse 

there  on  the  fatal  neck 
and  running  out  into  rock — they  had 

taved  many  hundreds  from  wreck — 
red  on  our  way  toward  death,  I  re- 
member I  thought,  as  we  past, 
s  it  matter  how  many  they  saved  ? 

we  are  all  of  us  wreckM  at  last — 
>  you  fear  ?*  and  there  came  thro'  the 

roar  of  the  breaker  a  whisper,  a 

breath, 
ar  ?    am    I   not  with   you  ?      I    am 

frighted  at  life  not  death.' 

III. 

1  the  suns  of  the  limitless  Universe 
sparkled  and  shone  in  the  sky, 

rhing  with  fires  as  of  God,  but  wc 
knew  that  their  light  was  a  lie — 

;ht    as    ^-ith    deathless    hope — but, 

however  they  sparkled  and  shone, 

dark    little  worlds   running   round 

them  were  worlds  of  woe  like  our 

own — 

toal  in  the  heaven  above,  no  soul  on 
the  earth  below, 

-ry  scroll  written  over  with  lamenta- 
tion and  woe. 


IV. 

we  were  nursed  in  the  drear  night- 
fold  of  3rour  fatalist  creed, 

we  tum'd  to  the  growing  dawn,  wc 

had  hoped  for  a  dawn  indee<l, 
ti  the  light  of  a  Sun  that  was  coming; 
would  scatter   the  ghosts  of  the 
Past, 

T 


And    the    cramping    creeds    that     had 

madden'd     the     peoples    would 

vanish  at  last, 
And  we  broke  away  from  the  Christ,  our 

human  brother  and  friend. 
For    Me  spoke,  or   it  seem'd   that    He 

spoke,  of  a  Ilell  without   help, 

without  end. 

V. 

Hoped  for  a  dawn  and  it  came,  but  the 

promise  had  faded  away ; 
We  had  past  from  a  cheerless  night  to 

the  glare  of  a  drearier  day ; 
He  is  only  a  cloud  and  a  smoke  who  was 

once  a  pillar  of  fire, 
The  guess  of  a  worm  in  the  dust  and  the 

shadow  of  its  desire — 
Of  a  worm  as  it  writhes  in  a  world  of  the 

weak  trodden  down  by  the  strong. 
Of  a  dying  worm  in  a  world,  all  massacre, 

murder,  and  wrong. 

VI. 

O  we  poor  orphans  of  nothing — alone  on 

that  lonely  shore — 
Rom  of  the  brainless  Nature  who  knew 

not  that  which  she  l)orc  ! 
Trusting   no  longer    that  earthly  flower 

would  be  heavenly  fruit — 
Come  from  the  brute,  poor  souls —  no  souls 

— and  to  die  with  the  brute 

VII. 

Nay,  but  I  am  not  claiming  your  pity  :  1 

know  you  of  old — 
Small  pity  for  those  that  have  ranged  from 

the  narrow  warmth  of  your  foKl, 
Where  you  l)awrd  the  dark  side  of  your 

faith  and  a  Cicnl  of  eternal  rage, 
Till  you  flung  us  l>ack  on  ourselves,  and 

the  human  heart,  and  the  Age. 

VIII. 

But  pity — the  Pagan  held  it  a  vice — was 

in  her  anti  in  me, 
Hclplev;,  taking  the  pKice  of  the  pitying 

God  that  shouKl  W  ! 

2  N 


n  the  c^isp  of  an 


nds  !  iJie  waTcrs 


nvn— she 
tlic  dusk 


VuioDS  of  youth — for  my  brain  wis  ini 

with  the  water,  it  srtaii: 
I  had  past  inlo  perfect  qiutt  U  Vagi 

out  of  pleasant  drcanu. 
And  the  Inmsient  tiouble  of  droiniiBj— 

what  was  il  when  matdt'd  <rilk 

the  pains 
Of   (he  hellUh  heat  of  a  wreltho]  Bt 

rui^hing  back  ihm'  the  vam! 


Why  should  I  live?  one  son  had  lagi 

on  his  father  and  fled. 
And  if  I    bdi«*»l  in  a  God.  I  mdi 

Ihank  him,  the  otbei  is  desj, 
And   tliete  was  a   baby-girl,  ihai  t» 

nevei  look'd  on  Ihe  light : 
Ilnppicst  she  of  us  all,  lix  she  past  fia 

the  night  lo  the  nighL 
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Cberless  evermore  of  an  erer-vanishing 

race, 
en  the  worm  shall  have  writhed  its 

last,  and    its   last  brother -worm 

will  have  fled 
m  the  dead  fossil  skull  that  is  left  in 

the  rocks  of  an  earth  that  is  dead  ? 

XVI. 

e  I  crazed  myself  over  their  horrible 

in6del  writings  ?     O  yes, 
these  are  the  new  dark  ages,  yon  see, 

of  the  popular  press, 
*n  the  bat  comes  out  of  his  cave,  and 

the  owls  are  whooping  at  noon. 
Doubt  is  the  lord  of  this  dunghill 

and   crows   to  the   sun  and   the 

moon, 
the  Smi  and  the  Moon  of  our  science 

arc  l)oth  of  them  tum*d  into  blood, 
Hope  will  have  broken  her  heart, 

running  after  a  shadow  of  good  ; 
their   knowing  and    know-nothing 

Ixjoks  are  scattered  from  hand  to 

hand — 
have  knelt  in  your  know-all  chapel 

too  looking  over  the  sand. 


XVII. 


u 


I  should  call  on  that  Infinite 
Ijove  that  has  served  us  so  well  ? 

lite  cruelty  rather  that  made  ever- 
lasting Flell, 

le  us,  foreknew  us,  foredoom'd  us,  and 
docs  what  he  will  with  his  own ; 

er  our  dead  brute  n^other  who  never 
has  beard  us  groan  ! 

XVIII. 

1  ?  if  the  souls  of  men  were  immortal, 

as  men  have  been  told, 
lecher  would  cleave  to  his  lusts,  and 

the  miser  would  yearn  for  his  gold, 
so  there  were  Hell  for  ever  !    but 

were  there  a  CicA  as  you  say, 
I^ove  would  have  power  over  Hell 

till  it  utterly  vanished  away. 


XIX. 

Ah  yet — I  have  had  some  glimmer,  at 
times,  in  my  gloomiest  woe. 

Of  a  God  behind  all — after  all — the  great 
God  for  aught  that  I  know ; 

But  the  God  of  Love  and  of  Hell  to- 
gether— they  cannot  be  thought, 

If  there  be  such  a  God,  may  (he  Great 
God  curse  him  and  bring  him  to 
nought ! 

XX. 

BUsphemy!    whose   is  the  fault?    is  it 

mine  ?  for  why  would  you  save 
A   madman  to  vex   you  with  wretched 

words,  who  is  best  in  his  grave  ? 
Blasphemy!  ay,  why  not,  being  damn'd 

beyond  hope  of  grace  ? 
O  would  I  were  yonder  with  her,  and 

away  from    your  faith  and    your 

face  ! 
Blasphemy !    true !    I    have  scareil    you 

])alc  with  my  scandalous  talk. 
But  the  blasphemy  to  my  mind  lies  all  in 

the  way  that  you  walk. 

XXI. 

Hence  !  she  is  gone  I  can  I  stay?  can  I 

breathe  divorced  from  the  Past  ? 
Vou  needs  must  have  goo<l  lynx-eyes  if  I 

do  not  escape  you  at  last. 
Our  ortho<lox  coroner  doubtless  will  (iml 

it  a  felo-de-se. 
And  the  stake  and  the  cross-road,  fool, 

if  you  will,  docs  it  matter  to  me  ? 


THE  ANCIENT  SAGE. 

A  THOUSAND  summers  ere  the  time  of 

Christ 
From  out  his  ancient  city  came  a  Seer 
Whom    one    that    loved,    and    honoured 

him,  and  yet 
Was  no  di.sciplc,  richly  garb'd,  but  worn 
From  wasteful    living,   follow'd--  in  his 

hand 
A  scroll  of  verse  —till  that  old  man  Iteforc 
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bjliyht,  lu. 
R  might  but 


fountain 


Tlic  clini,!  ili.i 

hi.l,;^ 

ii     hit;h«  still. 
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llravL-J^ 

W'heruliy  ihc 

cloud 

was    moulded. 
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«lieiet> 
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Furce  is  from  the 
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I  am  wtarii'il 
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ily,  son,  and  gt 

T.i  5i.i.|i,l  my 

41   year  among 

Ihe 

hiJIs 

Willi  1ml  llio 
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?     Some  death 

one 

r.ir  the.' 

.Ik^ii 

To  make  ihrf 

U^nt 

ml  relish?    let 

me 

The  blue  of  sky  and  sea,  tbe  gna  0 

caith. 
And  in  the  mJllion-millioDth  of  a  giuB 
Which  cleft  and  clefl  again  famcmon 
And  erer  vanishing,  never  vanishes* 
To  me,  my  son,  more  my^ic  thsii  ayid 
Or  even  than  Ihe  Nameless  is  to  me. 
And  when  thou  sendcM  Uij  &n  ui 
thro'  heaven, 
Nor  nndcrstandesl  bound  nor  boondles 

Thou  seest  ihe  Nameless  of  the  hnodn 

And  if  the  Nameless  should  vil]>dn! 


—from    whco    this   i 
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reels  not  in    Uie  storm    of  warring 

words, 
brightens  at  the  clash  of  *  Yes  *  and 

•No.' 
sees  the  Best  that  glimmers  thro'  the 

Worst, 
feels  the  Sun  is  hid  but  for  a  night, 
spies  the  summer  thro*  the  winter 

bud, 
tastes  the  fruit  before  the  blossom 

falls, 
hears  the  lark  within  the  songless  egg, 
finds  the  fountain  where  they  wail'd 

'  Mirage  * ! 


«• 


What  Power  ?  aught  akin  to  Mind, 
The  mind  in  me  and  you  ? 
Or  power  as  of  the  Gods  gone  blind 
Who  see  not  what  they  do  ?  " 


some  in  yonder  dty  hold,  my  son, 

none   but   Gods  could  build   this 

house  of  ours, 
beautiful,  vast,  various,  so  l)eyond 
^^  work  of  man,  yet,  like  all  work  of 

man, 
^  beauty  with  defect till  That  which 

knows, 
■^jjd  is  not  known,  but  felt  thro'  what  we 

feel 
^^Ithin  ourselves  is  highest,  shall  descend 
^n  this  half-deed,  and  shape  it  at  the 

last 
'According  to  the  Highest  in  the  Highest. 

**What  Power  but  the  Years  that  make 

And  break  the  vase  of  clay, 
And  stir  the  sleeping  earth,  and  wake 

The  bloom  that  fades  away  ? 
AMiat  rulers  but  the  Days  and  Hours 

That  cancel  weal  with  woe, 
And  wind  the  front  of  youth  with  flowers, 

And  cap  our  age  with  snow  ?  '* 

The  days  and  hours  are  ever  glancing 

by. 

And  seem  to  flicker  past  thro*  sun  and 

shade. 
Or  short,  or  long,  as  Pleasure  leads,  or 

Pain ; 


l)Ut  witli  the  Nameless  is  nt)i    Day  nor 

Hour ; 
Tho*  we,    thin  minds,   who  creep  from 

thought  to  thought. 
Break  into   *  Thcns  *  and  *  Whens '  the 

Eternal  Now : 
This  double  seeming  of  the  single  world  ! — 
My  words  are  like  the  babblings  in   a 

dream 
Of  nightmare,  when  the  babblings  break 

the  dream. 
But  thou  be  wise  in  this  dream-world  of 

ours. 
Nor  take  thy  dial  for  thy  deity, 
But  make  the  passing  shadow  serve  thy 

will. 

**  The  years  that  made  the  stripling  wise 

Undo  their  work  again. 
And  leave  him,  blind  of  heart  and  eyes. 

The  last  and  least  of  men  ; 
Who  clings  to  earth,  and  once  would  dare 

Hell-heat  or  Arctic  cold. 
And  now  one  breath  of  cooler  air 

Would  loose  him  from  his  hold  ; 
His  winter  chills  him  to  the  root, 

He  withers  marrow  and  mind  ; 
The  kernel  of  the  shrivel  I'd  fruit 

Is  jutting  thro*  the  rind  ; 
The  tiger  spasms  tear  his  chest. 

The  palsy  wags  his  head  ; 
The  wife,  the  sons,  wh«^  love  him  best 

Would  fain  that  he  were  dead  ; 
The  griefs  by  which  he  once  was  wrung 

Were  never  worth  the  while  " — 

Who  knows  ?  or  whether  this  earth-narrow 

life 
Be  yet  but  yolk,  and  forming  in  the  shell  ? 

**Thc  shaft  of  scorn  that  once  had  slung 
But  wakes  a  dotard  smile." 

The  placid  gleam  of  sunset  after  storm  ! 

"  The  statesman's  brain  that  sway*d  the 
jiast 

Is  feebler  than  his  knees  ; 
The  passive  sailor  wrecks  at  last 

In  ever-silent  seas ; 
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vorms  and  inag£[ots  of  to-day 
Ithout  their  hope  of  wings  ! " 

Icr  than  thy  rhyme  the  silent  Word 
world- prophet  in  the  heart  of  man. 

>'  some  have  gleams  or  so  they  say 
f  more  than  mortal  things." 

*  but  what  of  yesterday  ?  for  oft 
when  boy,  there  came  what  then 
I  caird, 

ew  no  books  and  no  philosophies, 
boy-phrase  *  The  Passion  of  the 
Past.' 

t  gray  streak  of  earliest  summer- 
lawn, 

t  long  stripe  of  waning  crimson 
j;]oom, 

?  late  and  early  were  but  one — 
it,  a  broken  grange,  a  grove,  a 
Sower 

trmurs  '  Ix)st  and  gone  and  lost 
md  gone  !  * 
h,  a  whisj)er — some  divine  fare- 

KTCII  — 

r  sweetness — far  and  far  away — 

ad  he  loved,  what  had  he  lost, 

:hc  l»oy? 

not  and  I  s{)eak  of  what  has  licen. 

more,   my  son !    for   mure   than 

>nce  when  I 

Jone,  revolving  in  my-self 

rd  that  is  the  symlK)l  of  myself, 

rtal  limit  of  the  Self  was  loosed, 

X  into  the  Nameless,  as  a  cloud 

ito  Heaven.     I  touched  my  lim  >s, 

he  liml)s 

range  nf)t  mine — and  yet  no  shade 

>f  <l<»ubt, 

r  clcamc?»s,  and  thro'  K^ss  of  Self 

n  of  such  large  life  as  matchM 

with  ours 

an  to  spark  —  unshadowable   in 

words, 

Ives  but  shadows  of  a  shadow- 

world. 

1  idle  gleams  will  come  and  go, 
ut  still  the  clouds  remain  ;  " 


The  clouds  themselves  are  children  of  the 
Sun. 

**  And  Night  and  Shadow  rule  below 
When  only  Day  should  reign." 

And  Day  and  Night  are  children  of  the 

Sun, 
And  idle  gleams  to  thee  are  light  to  me. 
Some  say,  the  Light  was  father  of  the 

Night, 
And  some,  the  Night  was  father  of  the 

Light, 
No  night  no  day  ! — I   touch  thy  world 

again — 
No  ill  no  good  !  such  counter-terms,  my 

son. 
Are  border-races,  holding,  each  its  own 
Hy  endless  war :  but  night  enough  is  there 
In  yon  dark  city  :  get  thee  Ixick  :  and 

srnce 
The  key  to  that  weird  casket,  which  for 

thee 
But  holds  a  skull,  is  neither   thine  nor 

mine. 
Hut  in  the  hand  of  what  is  more  than  man, 
Or  in  man's  hand  when  man  is  more  than 

man, 
Ix't  Ihj  thy  wail  and  help  thy  fellow  men, 
And  make  thy  gold  thy  vassal  not  thy 

king. 
And  fling  free  alms  into  the  Ixrggar's  bowl, 
And  send  the  day  into  the  darkcn'tl  heart  ; 
Nor  list  for  guerdon  in  the  voice  of  men, 
A  dying  echo  from  a  falling  wall ; 
Nor  care — for  I  lunger  hath  the  Evil  eye — 
To  vex  the  noon  with  fiery  gems,  or  fold 
Thy  presence  in  the  silk  of  sumptuous 

looms  ; 
Nor  rt)ll  thy  viands  on  a  luscious  tongue, 
Nor  dmwn  thyself  with  flies   in  honied 

wine  ; 
Nor  thou  l)e  rageful,  like  a  handled  Ik'c, 
And  lose  thy  life  by  usage  of  thy  sting  ; 
Nor  harm  an  adder  thro'  the  lust  for  harm, 
Nor  make  a  snail's  horn  shrink  for  wan- 
tonness ; 
And   more  —  think  well!     Do- well  will 

follow  thought. 
And  in  the  fatal  sequence  of  this  world 
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An  evil  thought  may  soil  thy  children's 

blood ; 
But  curb  the  beast  would  cast  thee  in  the 

mire, 
And  leave  the  hot  swamp  of  voluptuous- 
ness 
A  cloud  between  the  Nameless  and  thyself, 
And   lay   thine   uphill   shoulder   to   the 

wheel, 
And  climb  the  Mount  of  Blessing,  whence, 

if  thou 
Look    higher,    then — perchance — thou 

mayest — beyond 
A  hundred  ever-rising  mountain  lines, 
And  past  the  range  of  Night  and  Shadow 

— see 
The   high -heaven   dawn  of  more    than 

mortal  day 
Strike  on  the  Mount  of  Vision  ! 

So,  farewell. 


THE  FLIGHT. 

I. 

Arr  you  sleeping?  have  you  forgotten? 

do  not  sleep,  my  sister  dear ! 
IIow  can  you  sleep?  the  morning  brings 

the  day  I  hate  and  fear ; 
The  cock  has  crow'd   already  once,  he 

crows  before  his  time ; 
Awake  !   the  creeping  glimmer  steals,  the 

hills  are  white  with  rime. 

II. 

Ah,  clasp  me  in  your  arms,  sister,  ah, 

fold  me  to  your  breast ! 
Ah,  let  me  weep  my  fill  once  more,  and 

cry  myself  to  rest ! 
To  rest  ?  to  rest  and  wake  no  more  were 

l>elter  rest  for  me. 
Than  to  waken   every  morning  to  that 

face  I  loathe  to  see : 

III. 

I  envied  your  sweet  sluml^er,  all  night  so 

calm  you  lay, 
The  night  was  calm,  the  morn  is  calm, 

and  like  another  day ; 


But  I  could  wish  yon  moaning  set  woril 
rise  and  burst  the  shore, 

And  such  a  whirlwind  blow  these  vcxxh, 
as  never  blew  before. 

IV 

For,  one  by  one,  the  stars  went  down 

across  the  gleaming  pone, 
And  project  after  project  rose,  and  all  of 

them  were  vain ; 
The  blackthorn-blossom  fades  and  fab 

and  leaves  the  bitter  sloe. 
The  hope  I  catch  at  vanishes  and  foulk 

is  tum*d  to  woe. 

V. 

Come,  speak  a  little  comfort!  all  ni^ 

I  pray'd  with  tears. 
And  yet  no  comfort  came  to  me,  and 

now  the  mom  appears, 
When  he  will  tear  me  from  your  side, 

who  bought  me  for  his  slave : 
This  father  pays  his  debt  with  me,  and 

weds  me  to  my  grave. 

VI, 

What  father,  this  or  mine,  was  he,  who, 

on  that  summer  day 
When  I  had  fall'n  from  off  the  cragve 

clamber'd  up  in  play. 
Found,  fear'd  me  dead,  and  groan'd,  and 

took  and  kiss'd  me,  and  again 
He  kiss'd  me;  and  I   loved  hun  then; 

he  was  my  father  then. 

VII. 

No  father  now,   the  tjo-ant  \-assal  of  a 

tyrant  vice ! 
The  Godless  Jephtha  vows  his  child  . . . 

to  one  cast  of  the  dice. 
These  ancient  woods,  this   Hall  at  la^ 

will  go — perhaps  have  gone, 
Except  his  own  meek  daughter  yield  her 

life,  heart,  soul  to  one — 

VIII. 

To  one  who  knows  I  scorn  him.    0  the 
formal  mocking  bow, 
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cmcl  smile,  the  courtly  phrase  that 
masks  his  malice  now — 

often  in  the  sidelong  eyes  a  gleam  of 
all  things  ill — 

i  not  I^ve  but  Hate  that  weds  a 
bride  against  her  will ; 

IX. 

.S  that  would  pluck  from  this  true 

l>rcast  the  locket  that  I  wear, 
precious  crystal  into  which  I  braided 

Edwin*s  hair ! 
love  that  keeps  this  heart  alive  beats 

on  it  night  and  day — 
golden  curl,  his  golden  gift,  before 

he  past  away. 

X. 

left  us  weeping  in  the  woods ;   his 

boat  was  on  the  sand ; 
r  slowly  down   the  rocks  he  went, 

how  loth  to  quit  the  land  ! 
all  my  life  was  darkened,  as  I  saw 

ihc  white  sail  run, 
darken,  up  that  lane  of  light  into 

the  setting  sun. 

XI. 

V  cifien  have  wc  watch'd  the  sun  fade 

frr»m  uji  thro'  the  West, 
I  follow  Kdwin  to  those  isles,  those 

isKinds  of  the  HIest ! 
e  not  there  ?  would  1  were  there,  the 

friend,  the  bride,  the  wife, 
h   him,   where   summer   never   dies, 

with  I>o\*c,  the  Sun  of  life ! 

XII. 

>fAx\%\  I  were  in  Edwin's  arms — once 

more — to  feel  his  breath 
m  my  cheek — on  Edwin's  ship,  with 

E/lwin,  ev'n  in  death, 
t*  all  abcnit  the  shuddering  wreck  the 

death-white  sea  shouUi  rave, 
if  lip  were  laid  to  lip  on  the  pillows 

of  the  wave. 


XIII. 

Shall  I  take  him^  I  kneel  with  html  I 

swear  and  swear  forsworn 
To  love  him  most,  whom  most  I  loathe, 

to  honour  whom  I  scorn? 
The  Fiend  would  yell,  the  grave  would 

yawn,  my  mother's  ghost  would 

rise — 
To  lie,  to  lie — in  God's  own  house — the 

blackest  of  all  lies ! 

XIV. 

\Miy — rather  than  that  hand  in  mine, 

tho'  every  pulse  would  freeze, 
I'd  sooner  fold  an  icy  corpse  dead  of 

some  foul  disease: 
Wed  him?  I  will  not  wed  him,  let  them 

spurn  me  from  the  doors. 
And  I  will  wander  till  I  die  about  the 

barren  moors. 

XV. 

The  dear,   mad   bride   who  stabb'd  her 

bridegroom  on  her  bridal  night — 
If  mad,  then  I  am  mad,  but  sane,  if  she 

were  in  the  right. 
My  father's  madness   makes  me  mat! — 

but  words  are  only  words ! 
I  am  not  mad,  not  yet,  not  quite — There ! 

listen  how  the  birds 

XVI. 

Begin  to  warble  yonder  in  the  budding 

orchard  trees! 
The  lark  has  past  from  earth  to  Heaven 

U|K>n  the  morning  breeze  ! 
How  gladly,  were  I  one  of  those,  how 

early  would  I  wakcl 
And  yet  the  sorrow  that  I  Inrar  is  sorrow 

for  his  sake. 

XVII. 

They  love  their  mates,  to  whom  they 
sing ;  or  else  their  songs,  that  meet 

The  morning  with  such  music,  would 
never  be  so  sweet ! 

And  tho'  these  fathers  will  not  hear,  the 
blessed  Heavens  are  just. 


^Q^^I^^^^H 

SS4                                            TaE  FUCBT. 

And   L(.»c  is  lire,   an.l    liunw   Ihe  fctt 

We  never  Am^  >   bitia  «»<  di 

would  inunplc  il  lo  diuL 

Out  .lyiiiK  muihcrioui'O  aa  hwli'  ^ 

knew  thl*.  fuller  w^ ; 

She  bod  u  loM.  Uke  wuk  In  Ua-<. 

A  doot  was  npen'd  in  Ihe  house— who? 

BUd  MW  1  Sy  linn  UcD, 

who?  my  fnthet  deeps! 

A  slealthy  foot  upon  ihc  slait !  he— mudc 

XXIll. 

one— this  way  creeps ! 

if  be  ?  yes,  he  .   .   .    lurk.,   lutein,  fwn 

And  v.i<>  with  no  i  anrf  >e  <ban  1^ 

his  viclim  may  have  fled  — 

U|»>n  «..u<-  l..nrfy  lAin, 

He  (  where  is  some  shiirp-pcanl«i  thing? 

Sane  lodge  oill.in  ihe  wuK  «i4aa. 

he  comes,  and  finds  me  deaJ. 

and  hear  Ihc  wiIeik  ran. 

And  see  Ihe  shi}»  arora  otil  ihe  WMff 

diiiping  thro'  ihc  rooM. 

And  sunshini;  co  Ihsl  oil  u  IM  aUd 

Not  he,   not  yet !  and  time  to  act— bnt 

brii^  aai  Edwin  [maw. 

how  my  temples  born  ! 

And  idle  bnL-ics  lluLivr  im,  I  know  Dot 
where  10  lum ; 

XXTV. 

Speak  lo  mc,  sister  i   eouiud  nie(  Uib 

But  look,  tlic  motniDe  £»*•  ■P«-  >■ 

marriage  must  no.  b«. 

lights  Oie  oU  cfaa(ai40«(i. 

You  only  know  the   hive  Hut  nuikci  the 

And  light,  the  dock  :   the  hnd  t«d 

woildaworldiotnel 

five— O  me— it  •ihU*  thr  Juc- 

w.Mi*.i         ■      ' 

TOMORROW. 
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TOMORROW. 

I. 

K,  that  yer  Iloqour  was  spakin'  to? 

Whin,  yer  Honour  ?  last  year — 
kUd*  here  be  the  bridge,  when  last 

yer  Honour  was  here? 
yer  Honour  ye  gev  her  the  top  of  the 

momin*,  '  Tomorra '  says  she. 
&t  did   they  call   her,  yer   Honour? 

They  call'd  her  Molly  Magee. 
yer  Honour's  the  thrue  ould  blood 

that  always  manes  to  be  kind, 
there's    rason    in   all    things,    yer 

Honour,  for  Molly  was  out  of  her 

mind. 

II. 

re«  an*  mesclf  remimbers  wan  night 

comin'  down  be  the  sthrame, 
it  seems  to  mc  now  like  a  bit  of 

yUthcr-<lay  in  a  dhramc — 
c  where  yer  Ilunuur  seen  her — there 

was  but  a  slip  of  a  moon, 
I  hard  ihim — Molly  Magee  wid  her 

liatchclor,  Danny  0'R<x)n  — 
«'vc    l»ccn    takin*   a    dhrop   o'    the 

crathur  '  an*  Danny  says  *  Troth, 

an*  I  been 
inkin'  yer  health  wid  Shamus  0*Shca 

at  Katty*s  shel)ccn  ;  * 
I  must  lie  lavin*  ye  soon.'     *  Ochonc 

arc  ye  goin*  away  ? ' 
«n*  to  cut  the  Sassenach  whatc'  he 

sa)rs  *  over  the  say ' — 
I*  whin  will  ye  meet  me  agin  ?  *  an*  I 

hard  him  '  Molly  astliorc, 
meet  you  agin  tomorra,*  says  he,  M»c 

the  chapel -door.* 
i'  nhin  are  ye  goin*  to  lave  me?' 

*  O'  Monday  momin* '  says  he  ; 

I*  shure  thin  yell  meet  me  tomorra  ? ' 

•  Tomorra,  tomorra,  Machree  ! ' 

1  Molly's  ould  mother,  yer  Honour, 
that  had  no  likin'  for  Dan, 

*d  from  her  cabin  an'  tould  her  to 
come  away  from  the  man. 


An*  Molly  Magee  kem  fly  in'  acrass  me, 

as  light  as  a  lark. 
An*  Dan  stood  there  for  a  minute,  an' 

thin  wint  into  the  dark. 
But  wirrah  !   the  storm  that  night — the 

tundher,  an'  nun  that  fell, 
An'  the  sthrames  runnin'  down  at  the 

back  o'  the  glin  'ud  'a  dhrownded 

Hell 

III. 

But  airth  was  at  pace  nixt  momin',  an' 

Hiven  in  its  glory  smiled. 
As  the  Holy  Mother  o'  Glory  that  smiles 

at  her  sleepin'  child — 
Ethen — she  stept  an  the  chapel -green, 

an'  she  tum'd  herself  roun' 
Wid  a  diamond  dhrop  in  her  eye,   for 

Danny  was  not  to  l)e  foun'. 
An'  many's  the  time  that  I  watch 'd  her 

at  mass  lettin'  down  the  tear, 
For  the  Divil  a   Danny  was  there,  yet 

Honour,  for  forty  year. 

IV. 

Och,   Molly  Magee,  wid  the  red  o'  the 

rose  an'  the  white  o'  the  May, 
.\n'  yer  hair  as  bl.ick  as  the  night,  an' 

yer  eyes  as  bright  as  the  day  ! 
Achora,    yer   lastc    little    whishjier    was 

sweet  as  the  lilt  of  a  binl  ! 
Acushla,  ye  set  mc  heart  bat  in'  to  music 

wid  ivery  word  ! 
An'  sorra  the  Queen  wid  her  sceptre  in 

sich  an  illigant  han'. 
An'  the  fall  of  yer  foot  in  the  dance  was 

as  light  as  snow  an  the  Ian', 
An'  the  sun  kem  out  of  a  cloud  whiniver 

ye  walkt  in  the  shtreet. 
An'  Shamus  O'Shea  w.xs  yer  shadda,  an' 

laid  himself  undher  yer  feet. 
An'  1  lovetl  ye  mesclf  wid  a  heart  an<i  a 

half,  me  <larlin',  and  he 
'Ud  'a  shot  his  own  sowl  dead  for  a  kiss 

of  ye,  Molly  Magee. 

V. 

But  shure  we  wor  l)etther  frinds  whin  I 
crack 'd  liis  skull  for  her  sake. 


Ilia 


H  Ihi 


x>u(   hei  ^n  whin 

id   llic  rest,  bal  she 

L>  the  door. 
1  thried  h«  meell  av  the 
.1,1  come  to  me  call, 
bo-onah,    'ud    listheo    lo 


iliQUrs  an  frin<!s  'ud  consowi  an" 
nilowl  wit!  hei,  airly  and  lale, 
anny,'  they  says,  'nivei  cnissl 
tt  «iy  lo  ihe  Sassenach  whale ; 
c  lo  (he  States,  aiooa,  ao'  he's 

nivur  set  eyes  an  the  faix  oF 
n-  ihrailhur  agin  in  life  1 
lir.iTiiK  of  a  matiied  man,  death 
ivL',  is  a  martial  sin.' 

'  I  'd  his  hand-piomise,  an' 


Yer  Honour's  own  agint,  he  »p  i 

wanst,  at  Kalty's  sbtbnn, 
•The  DmI  lake  all  the  Waii  bn', 

blessin'  "ud  come  wid  the  p 
An"  where  'ud  Ihe  pooi  man.  thi 

his  bit  o'  turf  lot  Ihe  fife? 
But   och  !  bad  scran   to  the  bnp 

they  swallies  the  man  iniin 
An'  soiia  the  bog  ihal's  in  lliraD  ■ 

the  light  an'  the  glow. 
Ad'  there's  hale  eoongh,  shore, 

liim  m  the  Divil's  fcildien 


Thim  oald  blind  nsgets  in  Agyi*, 

his  KivcrenM  say. 
Could  keep  their  haithen  kings 

flc^  for  the  Jidgemint  da] 
An',  faix,  be  Ihe  piper  o'  MciKS,  tl 

Ibc  cat  an'  the  dog. 
But  it  'ud  'a  been  aiser  wotk 

lived  be  an  Iri^  boc- 
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a  the  dhry  eye  thin  but  was  wet  for 

the  frinds  that  was  gone  I 
a  the  silent  throat  but  we  hard  it 

cry  in*  •  Ochone  !* 
Shanius  O'Shea  that  has  now  ten 

childer,  hansome  an'  tall, 
an*  his  childer  wor  keen  in*  as  if  he 

had  lost  thim  alL 

XIV. 

I  his  Riverence  buried  thim  both  in 
wan  grave  be  the  dead  boor-tree,* 

yoang  man  Danny  0*Koon  wid  his 
oaki  woman,  Molly  Magee. 

XV. 

all  the  flowers  o*  Jeroosilim  blossom 

an*  spring  from  the  grass, 
rashin*  an*  kissin*  aich  other — as  ye 

did^-over  yer  Crass  I 
the  lark  fly  out  o*  the  flowers  wid  his 

song  to  the  Sun  an*  the  Moon, 
tell  thim  in  Iliven  about  Molly  Magee 

an*  her  Danny  O'Roon, 
Holy  St.  Tether  gets  up  wid  his  kays 

an*  o^tcns  the  gate  ! 
shure,   be  the  Crass,   that*s  Ixrtther 

nor  cuttin*  the  Sassenach  whate 
jc  there  wid  the  Blessed  Mother,  an' 

Saints  an*  Marthyrs  galore, 
singin*  yer  •  Aves  *  an*  *  Fathers  *  for 

ivcr  an*  ivcrmore. 

XVI. 

now  that  I  tould  yer  Honour  what- 

ivcr  I  hard  an*  seen, 
Honour  'ill  give  me  a  thrifle  todhrink 

yer  health  in  potheen. 

HE  SPINSTER'S  SWEET- 
ARTS. 
I. 

K  for  my  sweet-arts,  Bess  1  fur  it  mun 

\tc  the  time  about  now 
rn   Molly  cooms  in  fro*  the  far-end 

close  wi*  her  paails  fro*  the  cuw. 


Eh !  tha  be  new  to  the  plaace — thou*rt 
gaiipin*— doesn't  tha  see 

I  calls  'em  arter  the  fellers  es  once  was 
sweet  ujx)*  me  ? 


II. 

Naay  to  be  sewer  it  be  past  *er  time. 

What  maakes  *er  sa  laate  ? 
Goa  to  the  laane  at  the  back,  an'  loook 

thruf  Maddison's  gaate  * 

III. 

Sweet-arts  !  Molly  belike  may  *a  lighted 

to-night  upo*  one. 
Sweet-arts  I  thanks  to  the  Ix)rd  that  I 

niver  not  listen'd  to  noan  I 
So  I  sits  i'  my  oan  armchair  wi'  my  oan 

kettle  theere  o*  the  hob. 
An*  Tommy  the   fust,   an*  Tommy  the 

second,  an'  Steevie  an'  Rob. 

IV. 

Rob,  coom  oop  'ere  o*  my  knee.     Thou 

sees  that  i*  spite  o'  the  men 
I   'a  kep*  thruf  thick  an*  thin  my  two 

'oonderd  a -year  to  mj-sen ; 
Vis  !  thaw  tha  call'd  me  es  pretty  es  ony 

lass  i'  the  Shere ; 
An'  thou  Ije  es  pretty  a  Tabby,  but  Robby 

I  seed  thruf  ya  theere. 

V. 

Feyther  'ud  s.nay  I  wur  ugly  es  sin,  an'  1 

Ixrant  not  vaain. 
But  I  niver  wur  downright  hugly,  thaw 

sf)om  'ud  'a  thowt  ma  plaain. 
An*  I  wasn't  sa  plaain  i'  pink  ribl>ons,  ye 

said  I  ^^'ur  pretty  i'  pinks, 
An*  I  liked  to  'ear  it  1  did,  but  I  beant 

sich  a  fool  as  ye  thinks ; 
Ve  was  stroakin  ma  down  wi'  the  'air,  as 

I  l)e  a-stroakin  o'  you. 
But  whiniver  1  l(K)<»kctl  i'  the  glass  I  wui 

sewer  that  it  couUln't  he  true ; 
Niver  n-ur  pretty,  not  I,  but  yeknaw'd  it 

wur  pleasant  to  'ear. 
Thaw  it  wam't  not  me  es  wur  pretty,  but 

my  two  'oonderd  a -year. 


iiiF  yr/xsrjif^'s  sn-EET-ARTS. 


My  I'r.in-new  carpet  w  ftfh  rs  nr.::::: 
n-  rt..n-cr»  i'  Miuy— 

il.i!tvl  all  ower  ui'  ciaiv. 
An-  1  r.-.ul.i  -.I  crictl  an.iii.~;.  fc.  I  *. 
tl.a:  it  c.vjl.ln!  K-. 


■.  :h.il  ihc  f.M;k 
.■i;iu-.;ltf-^byH.v..l. 
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XI. 

37,  git  down  wTtha,  wilt  tha?    let 

Stcevic  coom  oop  o*  my  knee. 
rie,  my  lad,  thou  'ed  very  nigh  been 

the  Steevie  fiir  me  ! 
by  wnr  fust  to  be  sewer,  *e  wur  bum 

an*  bred  i'  the  *ouse, 
thou  be  es  *ansom  a  tabby  es  iver 

patted  a  mouse. 

XII. 

I  beant  not  vaain,  but  I  knaws  I  'ed 

led  tha  a  quieter  life 
her  wi*  the  hepitaph  yonder  !     '*  A 

faaithful  an*  loovin'  wife  !" 
'cos  o*  thy  farm  by  the  beck,  an*  thy 

windmill  oop  o*  the  croft, 
thowt  tha  would  marry  ma,  did  tha  ? 

Ixit  that  wur  a  bit  ower  soft, 
w  thou  was  es  soaber  es  daay,  wi*  a 

niccd  red  faace,  an*  es  clean 
shillin*  fresh  fro*  the  mint  wi*  a  bran- 
new  *ead  o*  the  Quecan, 
thy  Carmin'  es  clean  es  thyscn',  fur, 

Stccvie,  tha  kep*  it  sa  neat 
I    I   niver  not  spied  sa  much  es  a 

]toppy  along  wi*  the  wheat, 
the  wcjol   of  a    thistle   a-flyin*  an' 

seeadin*  tha  haatcd  to  see  ; 
or  es  bad  es  a  battle-twig  *  *cre  i*  my 

oan  blue  chaumlx^r  to  me. 
mob  thy  whiskers  agean  ma,  fur  I 

could  *a  taaen  to  tha  well, 
for    thy    bairns,    poor    Stccvie,    a 

lx>uncin*  boy  an'  a  gcU. 

XIII. 

thou  was  es  fond  o*  thy  bairns  es  I 

be  mysen  o*  my  cats, 
I    niver   not  wish*d  fur  childer,   1 

hevn*t  naw  likin*  fiir  brats  ; 
ty  anew  when  ya  dresses  *em  oop, 

an*  they  goas  fur  a  walk, 
sits   wi*   their  *ands   afoor  *cm,  an' 

doesn't  not  *inder  the  talk  ! 
their  bottles  o*  pap,  an*  their  mucky 

bibs  an*  the  clats  an*  the  clouts. 


An*  their  mashin'  their  toys  to  pieaces 

an*   maakin*   ma   deaf  wi'   their 

shouts. 
An*  hallus  a-joompin*  about  ma  as  if  they 

was  set  upo*  springs. 
An*  a  haxin*  ma  hawkard  questions,  an' 

saayin*  ondecent  things. 
An*  a-callin*  ma  *hugly'  mayhap  to  my 

faace,  or  a  tearin'  my  gown — 
Dear!   dear!   dear!      I  mun  part  them 

Tommies — Steevie  git  down. 

XIV. 

Ye  be  wuss  nor  the  men-tommies,  you. 

I  teird  ya,  na  moor  o*  that ! 
Tom,  lig  theere  o*  the  cushion,  an*  tother 

Tom  'ere  o*  the  mat. 

XV. 

Theere!   I  ha'  master*d  them  I      lied  I 

married  the  Tommies — O  Ix)rd, 
To   loove  an'  obaay  the   Tommies  !     1 

couldn't  *a  stuck  by  my  word. 
To  1^  hordcr'd  al)out,  an*  waakeil,  when 

Molly  *d  put  out  the  light, 
Hy  a  man  coomin'  in  wi*  a  hiccup  at  ony 

hour  o'  the  night  ! 
An*  the  taable  staain'd  wi'  *is  aale,  an*  the 

mud  o'  'is  lxx)ts  o*  the  stairs, 
An*   the  stink    o*  'is  pijx:   i*   the  'ouse, 

an*  the  mark   o'   'is  *ead  o'   the 

chairs ! 
An'  nojin  o'  my  four  sweet -arts  'ud  'a  let 

me  'a  hc<l  my  oan  waay, 
Sa  I  likes  *cm  l^est  wi'  taails  when  they 

'evn*t  a  word  to  saiiy. 

XVI. 

An*   I   sits  i*  my  oan  little  parlour,  an' 

sarved  by  my  oan  little  lass, 
Wi'  my  oan  little  garden  outside,  an'  my 

oiin  bed  o'  sparrow-grass. 
An*  my  oan  door-jxx>rrh  wi'  the  woo<l. 

bine    an*    jessmine   a-dressin'    it 

grceJin, 
An'   my  oan  fme  Jackman    i'  puq)le  a 

ruabin'  the  'ouse  like  a  Quctran. 
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XV 11. 

An'  the  little  gells  bobs  to  ma  hofTens  es 

I  be  abroad  i'  the  laanes, 
When  I  goas  fur  to  coomfut  the  poor  es 

be   down  wi'  their   haaches   an* 

their  paains : 
An*  a  haaf-pot  o*  jam,  or  a  mossel  o'  meat 

when  it  beant  too  dear, 
They  maakes  ma  a  graater  Laady  nor  'er 

i'  the  mansion  theer, 
lies  *es  hall  us  to  hax  of  a  man  how  much 

to  spare  or  to  spend ; 
An'  a  spinster  I  be  an'  I  will  be,  if  soa 

please  God,  to  the  hend. 


XVIII. 

Mew!  mew! — Bess  wi'  the  milk!  wh 

ha  maade  our  Molly  sa  hate? 
It  should  *a  been  'ere  by  seven,  an'  then 

— it  be  strikin'  height— 
*  Cushie  wur  craazed  fur  'er  cauf'  well- 

'eard  'er  a  maakin'  'er  m<»n, 
An'  I  thowt  to  mysen  *  thank  God  that 

hevn't  naw  cauf  o'  my  oan.' 
Theere! 

Set  it  down! 

Now  Robby! 

You  Tommies  shall  waait  to-nigl 
Till  Robby  an'  Steevie  'es  'ed  tbdr  la 

— an*  it  sarves  ye  right. 


LOCKSLEY  HALL 


SIXTY    YEARS    AFTER. 


Late,  my  grandson !  half  the  morning  have  I  paced  these  sandy  tncts, 
Watch M  again  the  hollow  ridges  roaring  into  cataracts, 

Wander'd  back  to  living  boyhood  while  I  heard  the  curlews  call, 
I  myself  so  close  on  death,  and  death  itself  in  Locksley  Hall. 

So — your  happy  suit  was  blasted — she  the  faultless,  the  divine ; 
And  you  liken — boyish  babble — this  boy- love  of  yours  with  mine. 

I  myself  have  often  babbled  doubtless  of  a  foolish  past ; 
Babble,  babble ;  our  old  England  may  go  down  in  babble  at  last. 

*  Curse  him  !'  curse  your  fell ow- victim  ?  call  him  dotard  in  your  rage? 
Eyes  that  lured  a  doting  boyhood  well  might  fool  a  dotard's  age. 

Jilted  for  a  wealthier!   wealthier?  yet  perhaps  she  was  not  wise; 
I  rememl:)er  how  you  kiss'd  the  miniature  with  those  sweet  eyes. 

In  the  hall  there  hangs  a  painting — Amy's  arms  about  my  neck- 
Happy  children  in  a  sunbeam  sitting  on  the  ribs  of  wreck. 

In  my  life  there  was  a  picture,  she  that  clasp'd  my  neck  had  flown: 
I  was  left  within  the  shadow  sitting  on  the  wreck  alone. 

Yours  has  been  a  slighter  ailment,  will  you  sicken  for  her  sake? 
You,  not  you !  your  modern  amourist  is  of  easier,  earthlier  make. 

Amy  loved  me,  Amy  fail'd  me.  Amy  was  a  timid  child ; 

But  your  Judith — but  your  worldling — she  had  never  driven  me  wild. 
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She  that  holds  the  diamond  necklace  dearer  than  the  golden  ring, 
She  that  finds  a  winter  sunset  fairer  than  a  mom  of  Spring. 

She  that  in  her  heart  is  brooding  on  his  briefer  lease  of  life, 

While  she  vows  '  till  death  shall  part  us,'  she  the  would-be-widow  wife. 

She  the  worldling  bom  of  worldlings — father,  mother — be  content, 
Ev*n  the  homely  (arm  can  teach  us  there  is  something  in  descent. 

Yonder  in  that  chapel,  slowly  sinking  now  into  the  ground, 
Lies  the  wftrrior,  my  forefather,  with  his  feet  uix)n  the  hound. 

CrossM !  for  once  he  sailM  the  sea  to  crush  the  Moslem  in  his  pride ; 
Dead  the  warrior,  dead  his  glory,  dead  the  cause  in  which  he  died. 

Yet  how  o(\en  I  and  Amy  in  the  mouldering  aisle  have  stood. 
Gazing  for  one  pensive  moment  on  that  founder  of  our  blood. 

'Inhere  again  I  stood  to-day,  and  where  of  old  we  knelt  in  prayer. 
Close  beneath  the  casement  crimson  with  the  shield  of  Locksley — there, 

All  in  white  Italian  nuirble,  looking  still  as  if  she  smiled. 

Lies  my  Amy  dead  in  child-birth,  dead  the  mother,  dead  the  child. 

Dead — and  sixty  years  ago,  and  dead  her  aged  huslmnd  now — 
I  this  old  white-headed  dreamer  stoopt  and  kissed  her  marble  brow. 

(ionc  the  fires  of  youth,  the  follies,  furies,  curses,  passionate  tears. 
Gone  like  fires  and  floods  and  earthquakes  of  the  planct^s  dawning  years. 

Fires  that  shook  me  once,  but  now  to  silent  ashes  fall'n  away. 
CoM  upon  the  dead  volcano  sleeps  the  gleam  of  dying  day. 

Gone  the  tjrrant  of  my  youth,  and  mute  below  the  chancel  stones. 
All  his  virtues — I  forgive  them — black  in  white  above  his  bones. 

Gone  the  comrades  of  my  bivouac,  some  in  fight  against  the  foe, 
.Some  thro*  age  and  slow  diseases,  gone  as  all  on  earth  will  go. 

Gone  with  whom  for  forty  years  my  life  in  golden  sequence  ran, 
She  with  all  the  charm  of  woman,  she  with  all  the  breadth  of  man, 

Strong  in  will  and  rich  in  wisdom,  Edith,  yet  so  lowly-sweet, 
Woman  to  her  inmost  heart,  and  woman  to  her  tender  feet. 

Very  woman  of  very  woman,  nurse  of  ailing  iKxly  and  mind, 
.She  that  link*d  again  the  broken  chain  that  Ixjund  me  to  my  kind. 

Here  to-day  was  Amy  with  me,  while  I  wamlerM  down  the  coast, 
Near  us  Edith's  holy  shadow,  smiling  at  the  slighter  ghost. 

Gone  onr  sailor  son  thy  father,  Leonard  early  lost  at  sea ; 
Thoa  akme,  my  boy,  of  Amy's  kin  and  mine  art  left  to  me. 

T  20 
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Gone  thy  tcnder-natured  mother,  weaiying  to  be  left  alone. 
Pining  for  the  stronger  heart  that  once  had  beat  beside  her  own. 

Truth,  for  Truth  is  Truth,  he  worshipt,  being  true  as  he  was  brave; 
Good,  for  Good  is  Good,  he  follow'd,  yet  he  look'd  beyond  the  graTc, 

Wiser  there  than  you,  that  crowning  barren  Death  as  lord  of  all, 
Deem  this  over-tragic  drama's  closing  curtain  is  the  pall ! 

Beautiful  was  death  in  him,  who  saw  the  death,  but  kept  the  deck, 
Saving  women  and  their  babes,  and  sinking  with  the  sinking  wreck. 

Gone  for  ever !     Ever  ?  no— for  since  our  d3^ng  race  began. 
Ever,  ever,  and  for  ever  was  the  leading  light  of  man. 

Those  that  in  barbarian  burials  kiird  the  slave,  and  slew  the  wife 
Felt  within  themselves  the  sacred  passion  of  the  second  life. 

Indian  warriors  dream  of  ampler  hunting  grounds  beyond  the  night; 
Ev'n  the  black  Australian  dying  hopes  he  shall  return,  a  white. 

Truth  for  truth,  and  good  for  good  I    The  Good,  the  True,  the  Pure,  the  Just 
Take  the  charm  *  For  ever '  from  them,  and  they  crumble  into  dust 

Gone  the  cry  of  *  Forward,  Forward,*  lost  within  a  growing  gloom; 
Lost,  or  only  heard  in  silence  from  the  silence  of  a  tomb. 

Half  the  marvels  of  my  morning,  triumphs  over  time  and  space. 
Staled  by  frequence,  shrunk  by  usage  into  commonest  commonplace! 

*  Forward '  rang  the  voices  then,  and  of  the  many  mine  was  one. 
Let  us  hush  this  cry  of  *  Forward '  till  ten  thousand  years  have  gone. 

Far  among  the  vanish'd  races,  old  Assyrian  kings  would  flay 
Captives  whom  they  caught  in  battle — ^iron-hearted  victors  they. 

Ages  after,  while  in  Asia,  he  that  led  the  wild  Moguls, 
Timur  built  his  ghastly  tower  of  eighty  thousand  human  skulls, 

Then,  and  here  in  Edward's  time,  an  age  of  noblest  English  names. 
Christian  conquerors  took  and  flung  the  conquered  Christian  into  flames. 

Ix)ve  your  enemy,  bless  your  haters,  said  the  Greatest  of  the  great ; 
Christian  love  among  the  Churches  look'd  the  twin  of  heathen  hate. 

From  the  golden  alms  of  Blessing  man  had  coin'd  himself  a  curse: 
Rome  of  Caesar,  Rome  of  Peter,  which  was  crueller  ?  which  was  worse  ? 

France  had  shown  a  light  to  all  men,  preach'd  a  Gospel,  all  men's  good; 
Celtic  Demos  rose  a  Demon,  shriek'd  and  slaked  the  light  with  blood. 

Hope  was  ever  on  her  mountain,  watching  till  the  day  begun — 
CrownM  with  sunlight — over  darkness — from  the  still  unrisen  sun. 
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Have  we  grown  at  last  beyond  the  passions  of  the  primal  clan  ? 

'  Kill  your  enemy,  for  you  hate  him,'  still,  *  your  enemy  '  was  a  man. 

Have  we  sunk  below  them  ?  peasants  maim  the  helpless  horse,  and  drive 
Innocent  cattle  under  thatch,  and  bum  the  kindlier  brutes  alive. 

Brutes,  the  brutes  are  not  your  wrongcrs — burnt  at  midnight,  found  at  mom. 
Twisted  hard  in  mortal  agony  with  their  offspring,  bom-unbom. 

Clinging  to  the  silent  mother  I     Are  we  devils  ?  are  we  men  ? 
Sweet  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  would  that  he  were  here  again, 

He  that  in  his  Catholic  wholeness  used  to  call  the  very  flowers 

Sisters,  brothers — and  the  beasts — whose  pains  are  hardly  less  than  ours  ! 

Chaos,  Cosmos  I  Cosmos,  Chaos  I  who  can  tell  how  all  will  end  ? 

Read  the  wide  world's  annals,  you,  and  take  their  wisdom  for  your  friend. 

Hope  the  best,  but  hold  the  Present  fatal  daughter  of  the  Post, 

Shape  your  heart  to  front  the  hour,  but  dream  not  that  the  hour  will  last. 

Ay,  if  dynamite  and  revolver  leave  you  courage  to  be  wise : 

When  was  age  so  cramm'd  with  menace  ?  madness  ?  written,  spoken  lies  ? 

Envy  wears  the  mask  of  Love,  and,  laughing  solwr  fact  to  scorn. 
Cries  to  Weakest  as  to  Strongest,  *  Ye  are  equals,  equal-bom.* 

Equal -bora  ?     O  yes,  if  yonder  hill  be  level  with  the  flat. 
Charm  us,  Orator,  till  the  Lion  look  no  larger  than  the  Cat, 

Till  the  Cat  thro'  that  mirage  of  overheated  language  loom 
larger  than  the  Lion, — Demos  end  in  working  its  own  doom. 

Russia  bursts  our  Indian  barrier,  shall  we  flght  her  ?  shall  wc  yield  ? 
Pause !  before  you  sound  the  tmmpet,  hear  the  voices  from  the  field. 

Those  three  hundred  millions  under  one  Imperial  sceptre  now, 

Shall  we  hold  them  ?  shall  we  loose  them  ?  take  the  suffrage  of  the  plow. 

Nay,  but  these  would  feel  and  follow  Truth  if  only  you  and  you. 
Rivals  of  realm-mining  party,  when  you  speak  were  wholly  true. 

Plowmen,  Shepherds,  have  I  found,  and  more  than  once,  and  still  could  find, 
Sons  of  God,  and  kings  of  men  in  utter  nobleness  of  min<l, 

Tralhful,  trustful,  looking  upward  to  the  i>ractised  hustings-li.ir ; 
So  the  Higher  wields  the  Lower,  while  the  Lower  is  the  Higher. 

Here  and  there  a  cotter's  balje  is  royal-l)om  by  right  divine; 
Here  and  there  my  lord  is  lower  than  his  oxen  or  his  swine. 

Chaos,  Cosmos  1  Cosmos,  Chaos  !  once  again  the  sickening  game ; 
Freedom,  free  to  slay  herself,  and  dying  while  they  shout  her  name. 
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Siep  Ly  Ac\>  vc  ^\a\\  x  frecdoni  knaira  In  EoKfic,  tnowii  In  oil : 
Step  1^  step  we  luie  to  grcsUiisi, — tbni'  llii!  toogncMcn  we  nwf  H 


:l  ihe  maiden  liuides  (taUowmg  b  Ihc  UougIu  of  ZinlaisBt, — 
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Earth  at  last  a  warless  world,  a  single  race,  a  single  tongue — 
I  have  seen  her  far  away — for  b  not  Earth  as  yet  so  young  ? — 

Every  tiger  madness  muzzled,  every  serpent  passion  kiird, 
Every  grim  ravine  a  garden,  every  blazing  desert  tillM, 

Rolled  in  universal  harvest  up  to  cither  pole  she  smiles. 
Universal  ocean  softly  washing  all  her  warless  Isles. 

Warlcss  ?  when  her  tens  are  thousands,  and  her  thousands  millions,  then — 
All  her  harvest  all  too  narrow — who  can  fancy  warless  men  ? 

Wariest  ?  war  will  die  out  late  then.     Will  it  ever  ?  late  or  soon  ? 
Can  it,  till  this  outworn  earth  be  dead  as  yon  dead  world  the  moon  ? 

Dead  the  new  astronomy  calls  her.   ...  On  this  day  and  at  this  hour, 
In  this  gap  between  the  sandhills,  whence  you  see  the  Locksley  tower, 

Here  we  met,  our  latest  meeting — Amy — sixty  years  ago — 
She  and  I — the  moon  was  falling  greenish  thro'  a  rosy  glow, 

Just  above  the  gateway  tower,  and  even  where  you  see  her  now — 

Here  we  stood  and  claspt  each  other,  swore  the  seeming-deathless  vow.   .   .   . 

Dead,  Init  how  her  living  glory  lights  the  hall,  the  dune,  the  grass  ! 
Vet  the  moonlight  is  the  sunlight,  and  the  sun  himself  will  pass. 

Venus  near  her  !  smiling  downward  at  this  earthlier  earth  of  ours, 
Ooscr  on  the  Sun,  perha{)s  a  world  of  never  fading  flowers. 

1  lesper,  whom  the  poet  call'd  the  Bringer  home  of  all  goo<l  things. 
All  good  things  may  move  in  I  lesper,  perfect  peoples,  j>erfcct  kin^s. 

llesi^r — Venus — were  we  native  to  that  splendour  or  in  Mars, 
We  should  see  the  Globe  we  groan  in,  fairest  of  their  evening  stars. 

CouM  we  dream  of  wars  and  carnage,  crafl  and  madness,  lust  and  spite. 
Roaring  London,  raving  Paris,  in  that  point  of  peaceful  light  ? 

Might  we  not  in  glancing  heavenward  on  a  star  so  silver-fair, 

Vcam,  and  clasp  the  hands  and  murmur,  *  Wouhl  to  (lod  that  wc  were  there'? 

Forwanl,  backward,  liackward,  forward,  in  the  immeasurable  sen, 
Sway'd  by  vaster  ebbs  and  flows  th-in  can  Iw  known  to  you  or  mc. 

All  the  suns— are  these  but  symlx^ls  of  innumerable  man, 
Man  or  Mind  that  sees  a  shadow  of  the  planner  or  the  plan  ? 

Is  (here  evil  but  on  earth  ?  or  pain  in  every  |x^ople^l  sphere  ? 
Well  lie  grateful  for  the  sounding  watchword  *  Evolution '  here. 

Evolution  e\'cr  climbing  after  some  ideal  goo<l, 
And  Reversion  ever  dragging  Evolution  in  the  mud. 
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While  the  silent  Ilettvetu  t\^.  nod  Suoi  dong  Ihcit  Gciy  wajr. 
All  their  pinnets  whiiUng  couiid  Ibeui,  IhuJi  a  niiUion  miles  a  <Ia]r. 

Many  an  /Eon  motihleil  ettith  befotc  her  Idghest,  man,  «■»  bo«a, 
Muiy  lUi  .-T^an  loo  may  ]iasi  when  carlli  ts  mantoB  xml  futluni. 

Eailh  so  huge,  anil  jct  so  bcBimlcd— pools  of  silt,  and  plou  nf  land 
Shallow  skin  of  graen  uiil  axutc— <huiu  of  m 


is  LockUey  Hall,  my  grandson,  h«n  th«  Uon-gniTiJcil  ^e. 
o-niglil  in  Lockiky  HaH — to-tnoiTow — yoa,  yoa  come  m>  htci 


Wreclt'd — yoat  tiain — ot  nil  bnl  wieck' 
Good,  (his  foiwiii],  you  lh]il  prendi  il, 

I«  il  well  that  while 


a  duller'il  wtuel  ?  a  tltit 
I  well  to  wiA  yim  jtiy  ? 

imnee  wiUi  Scieac^  flaiyiag  if)  Um  Tinea 
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Not  the  Hall  to-night,  my  giandson  1  Death  and  Silence  hold  their  own. 
Leave  the  Master  in  the  first  dark  hour  of  his  last  sleep  alone. 

Worthier  son!  was  he  than  I  am,  sound  and  honest,  rustic  Squire, 
Kindly  landlord,  boon  companion — youthful  jealousy  is  a  liar. 

Cast  the  poison  from  your  bosom,  oust  the  madness  from  your  brain. 
Let  the  trampled  serpent  show  you  that  you  have  not  lived  in  vain. 

Youthful !  youth  and  age  are  scholars  yet  but  in  the  lower  school. 
Nor  is  he  the  wisest  man  who  never  proved  himself  a  fooL 

Yonder  lies  our  young  sea-village — Art  and  Grace  are  less  and  less : 
Science  grows  and  Beauty  dwindles — roofs  of  slated  hideousness  I 

There  is  one  old  Hostel  left  us  where  they  swing  the  Locksley  shield. 
Till  the  peasant  cow  shall  butt  the  '  Lion  passant '  from  his  field. 

Poor  old  Heraldry,  poor  old  History,  poor  old  Poetr}',  passing  hence. 
In  the  common  deluge  drowning  old  political  common-sense ! 

Pbor  old  voice  of  eighty  crying  after  voices  that  have  fled ! 
All  I  loved  are  vanished  voices,  all  my  steps  are  on  the  dead. 

All  the  world  is  ghost  to  me,  and  as  the  phantom  disappears, 
Forward  far  and  far  from  here  is  all  the  hope  of  eighty  years. 


In  this  Hostel — I  remember — I  repent  it  o'er  his  grave — 

Like  a  clown — by  chance  he  met  me — I  refused  the  hand  he  gave. 

From  that  casement  where  the  trailer  mantles  all  the  mouldering  bricks — 
I  was  then  in  early  boyhood,  E^ith  but  a  child  of  six — 

While  I  shelter'd  in  this  archway  from  a  day  of  driving  showers — 
Peept  the  winsome  fiu:e  of  Edith  like  a  flower  among  the  flowers. 

Here  to-night!  the  Hall  to-morrow,  when  they  toll  the  Chapel  bell! 
Shall  I  hear  in  one  dark  room  a  wailing,  '  I  have  loved  thee  well.' 

Then  a  peal  that  shakes  the  portals-one  has  come  to  claim  his  bride, 
Her  that  shrank,  and  put  me  from  her,  shriek 'd,  and  startcil  from  my  side- 
Silent  echoes !     You,  my  Leonard,  use  and  not  abuse  your  day, 
Move  among  your  people,  know  them,  follow  him  who  led  the  wny. 

Strove  for  sixty  Widow'd  years  to  help  his  homelier  brother  men. 

Served  the  poor,  and  built  the  cottage,  raised  the  school,  and  drain'd  the  fen. 

Hears  he  now  the  Voice  that  wrong'd  him  ?  who  shall  swear  it  cannot  l>c  ? 
Earth  would  never  touch  her  worst,  were  one  in  fifty  such  as  he. 

Ere  she  gain  her  Heavenly -best,  a  God  must  mingle  with  the  game: 
Nay,  there  may  be  those  about  us  whom  we  neither  sec  nor  name, 
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Fell  wilhin  us  as  ouiselvcs,  the  PoKcts  oT  Good,  Ihc  I\><ren  <i  ID. 
SIrowing  balm,  at  shedding  (loiion  ill  ihc  foUDUins  <A  ihe  Will, 


Follow  UghL  and  do  Ihc  Righi — for  man  can  Iialf-contiol  fau 
Till  you  litid  the  deslhlcss  Angel  sealed  IQ  the  v«MM  tomb. 


PROLOGUE 
TO  GENERAL  HAMLEV. 

Odk  birches  jellonring  and  fiotn  Bteh 

The  light  leaf  falling  'asl. 
While  squirrels  from  oui  tiny  bccdl 

Were  beaiing  nff  ihc  null, 
Vou  came,  and  look'd  and  loved  Uk  li 

L-inj;-known  and  lnvd  liy  me. 
Green  Susscn  fiidine  into  blue 


THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  HEAU 
BRIGADE  AT  BALACLAVA 


OcroRKK  js.  1SS4. 


Tub  chnrgeof  the  gsllaiM  lhf>«l 

the  IlmrfBriesilcl 

tn  Dm  kill,  •Juwu  tiae  UU, 


J 


THE  CHARGE  OP  THE  HE  A  VY  BRIGADE. 


Thnusands   of    horsemen    had    gathered 

there  on  the  height, 
Wit  I,  a  vring  pushed  out  to  the  left   and 

a  wing  to  the  right, 
An<l  who  shall  escape  if  they  close  ?  but 

he  dashM  up  alone 
TTjro'  the  great  gray  slope  of  men, 
^^wayM  his  sabre,  and  held  his  own 
I -ike  an  Englishman  there  and  then  ; 
All  in  a  moment  followed  with  force 
Three    that    were    next    in    their    fiery 

course, 
Wcdgcil  themselves    in   between   horse 

and  horse. 


*  I..ast  one  and  all '  were  the  wor^h 
Mutter'd  in  our  dismay; 
But  they  rode  like  Victors  and  Lordii 
Thro'  the  forest  of  lances  and  swordt 
In  the  heart  of  the  Ro&sian  hordes. 
They  ro^le,  or  they  stood  at  \Ay — 
Struck  with  the  sword-hand  and  slew, 
Down  with  the  bridle-hanfi  drew 
The  foe  from  the  saddle  aryl  threw 
Underfoot  theie  in  the  fray — 
Ranged  like  a  storm  or  tHr^A  like  a  tv. 
In  the  wave  of  a  stormy  d^y ; 


'Might  for  their  lives  in  the  narrow  gap     Till  suddenly  shock  n{^>n  <tjf^\i 


they  had  made — 
^'•ur  amid  thousands!  and  up  the  hill, 

up  the  hill, 
<Jal]<ipt  the  gallant  three  hundred,  the 

Heavy  Brigade. 

III. 

Fell  like  a  cannonshot« 

liant  like  a  thunderbolt, 

Crash'd  like  a  hurricane. 

Broke  thro*  the  mass  from  below, 

iHnve  thro'  the  midst  of  the  foe, 

Hunged  up  and  down,  to  and  fro, 

k'-tfie  flashing  blow  upon  blow. 

Brave  Inniskillens  and  Greys 

Whirling  their  sabres  in  circles  of  light ! 

And  some  f>f  us,  all  in  amaze, 

Who  were  hekl   for   a  while  from   the 

fight, 
An<]  were  only  standing  at  gaze. 
When  the  dark -muffled  Knssian  crowd 
h'ldeil  its  wings  from  the  left  anrl  thr 

right, 
An'I  r'lll'fi  them  aroand  like  a  dood, — 
(>  nia<l    for  the   charge  and   the  bostlr 

were  we, 
\Mien  fMir  own  good  redcoats  sank  froa 

sight, 
I^ke    drrjps   of   bloor]    in    a    dafk-;^!} 

sea, 
Afj^l  mc  tumM  to  each  other,  whisp^rir.;-. 

all  4lLsmay*d, 
I>K»t  are  the  gallant  three  iMindred  'A 

Scarlett's  Brigade  !' 


Staggered  the  ma»  fr^jm  wi^hrAt, 

Drove  it  in  wild  dUarray, 

For  our  men  galU'jf^t  op  with  a  r.htft#>T  an 
a  shout, 

I  And  the  foeman  nrged,  anrl  wav<^'d,  ar. 
I  recl'd 

I  Up  the  hill,  up  the  hill,  ip  th«  hill,  ^^ 
,  of  the  field. 

And  over  the  bc^iw  anrl  away. 


V, 

Glory  to  each  and  to  all,  \tA  '^.  *!tafy^ 

thai  they  m»Att\ 
Gk/cy  to  ail  the  Jbr'ce  hr.r>^>*t^,  ir^l  a 

the  fcrsgv;- ! 


'-.VJt*  Or-ry:    aV.   t.'*    vl    v.  .-.-'.f.-     >    I'       *■ 


%'^ 


'-.  ■  •■17  ■»,;;  jffi  '-^  y/vf  U'*tt^ 


l"/t? 


Wf^*  way 


Vou  ptaise  when  jau  &hcnlld  tlame 
The  liaitiaiism  o(  wais. 
A  jiutei  epoch  li^  begun. 

Poet. 

Vel  tho'  this  chtct  be  gT. 
And  (hat  brigbt  tutii  Ihe  inodeni  sun. 

Those  eyes  tin:  blue  to-ilay, 
Vou  wiDDg  me,  passionate  Ullle  fiiend. 

I  would  that  nrus  shaDid  cesse, 
1  would  tiie  globe  fium  end  to  end 

Mifihl  sow  and  leap  in  pence. 
And  some  Dew  Spirit  o'cibeu  tlie  old. 

Or  Trade  le-frain  ihe  Powers 
From  war  with  kindly  links  of  gold, 

Or  Love  with  wreaths  of  flowers. 
Slav,  Teuton,  Kelt,  I  coddi  them  all 

My  friends  and  bralher  souU, 
With  &11  the  peoples,  great  sad  anal]. 

That  wheel  between  the  polcl. 
But  since,  our  moilal  ihadow.  III 

To  waste  this  earth  begut — 
Perchance  from  soine  ftbow  of  Will 


So  dicw  pnchanee  a  hxpfner  iat 
Thua  ours,  whu  ihyrue  lo-dif. 

The  lire*  thai  ani  tins  diuL-y  dot- 
Yon  royriad-woilded  way— 

The  VMI  sun^lusieTs'  gaibec'd  ihm^ 
Woild-isla  in  londf  skie^ 

Whole  beavctui  within  ibeiwalfMH 
Uui  brief  htmuurilia; 

Am!  to  docs  Eaith ;  $nt  llnneA  hi 
Tho'  earvcd  in  h»riler  tUmc— 

The  falling  drop  will  nuke  Ui  T^at 
As  mortal  as  my  own. 

No  I 

Post, 
I  lire  then — tf,  till  lAaif 


Let 


Eailh  pa^sa,  oU  U 
In  what  they  prophfsy,  oai  wi*  na 

Sun-flame  oi  sunless  Itost, 
And  dc«d  and  song  alike  are  svcpt 

Away,  and  all  in  vain 
As  Cat  IS  man  can  se«,  pxcep< 

The  man  himself  mBsa : 
And  i1m',  in  Itiii  kaa  ife  tetany 
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I  filling,  Rome  ansmg, 

wars,  and  filial  faith,  and  Dido*s 
pyre; 

11. 

iscape- lover,  lord  of  language 

more  than  he  that  sang  the  Works 
and  Dajrs, 
the  chosen  coin  of  fancy 

flashing  out  from  many  a  golden 
phrase; 

III. 

a  that  singest  wheat  and  woodland, 
tilth  and  vineyard,  hive  and  horse 
and  herd; 

the  charm  of  all  the  Moses 

o(ten  flowering  in  a  loody  word ; 

nr. 

.  of  the  happy  Titjrms 

piping   underneath   his    becchcn 
bowers; 
of  the  poet-sat]rr 

whom     the     laughing    shepherd 
bound  with  flowers; 

V. 

Qter  of  the  Pollio,  glorying 

in  the  blissful  years  again  to  be, 

I  mcTsj^jhe_^^Kc]csftJDDcad(rar  • 

unlaborioQS  earth  and  ootIgs  sea : 


VIII. 


Now  thy  Fonnn 
6dlen 


Tho'  thine  oocan-ronof  rhjllnn       ' '  '-> 
soolflT  "R  "ever     of     Impetia] 


Now  the  Rome  of  slaves  ha:h  pcrish'd, 
and  the  Rome  ci  fitcmm  iu>ids 
her  place:, 

L,  firam  oat  the  Northern  luand 

sonder'd  once  from  aH  the  kv&an 


I  sahite  thee,  Mantormo, 

I  that  loved   thee  lifKe  my  day 
began, 
Wiekier  of  the  stateliest  me&cure 

ever  okoulded  L7  the  Xky*  *A  tsaxt. 


THE  DEAD  PROPHET. 


u  that  seest  Universal 

Nature     moved     by     Universal 
Mind; 
u  majestic  in  thy  sadn<^s 

at  the  doubtful  doom  of  homan 
kind; 

VII. 

lit  among  the  vanishM  ages; 

star  that  gildest  yet  this  phantom 
shore; 
lien  l>ranch  amid  the  shadows, 

kings  and  realms  that  pass  to  rise 
no  more; 


1S2-. 


Dead! 

« Send  tietn  w»  ro'>f*r,  i'^  »r>tTn^A»:. 


Let  ibc  pt'4'lc  die.' 


i  "- 

Dexi! 

•  U  it  A/  'hm  \ff^fi^.r  v/  \ff^  f' 

With  a  pur^  *o  pay  f'jf  ♦U  hi^^jw. 

III. 
Dro'J,  »ho  ha/I  '•-f-vH  Km  fim<, 

Awi  \l«'/wif«j:  «l*^n».  v''*«  ^i^"*'  *»"li 


THE  DEAD  PROPHET. 


Dumb  on  llie  ninlci  hoath  he  lay. 

Ilis  friends  liai!  stript  him  laie. 
And  roli'ii  his  nakedness  everyway 

That  all  the  crowd  m^ht  &Ule. 


And  hf  song  not  alon«  of  M  aU 
But  a  sun  comii^  «|]  tn  Ida  fm 

Great  and  nobte—O  yo^—bdl  fd 
For  mas  U  a  lover  uf  Tnol^ 


K  »lomi-wom  signpost  nol  (n  l«  rcail, 
And  a  tree  with  a  mouldei'il  netl 

Dd  its  liorklc^  bones,  slood  KUtk  \f}  the 
dod; 
And  behind  him,  low  in  llie  West, 


With  shifting  Udders  or  shadow  and  light. 
Anil  blurr'd  in  colour  and  Tonn, 

The  sun  hung  over  the  gafd  of  Night. 
And  glared  at  a  coriuag  »t«nil. 


Then  glided  a  i-ullurons  Heldtun  ferlh. 

That  CD  dumb  death  hftif  ihiiraii 
They  call'd  hei  'ReTeTcnee'  hen  upon 


And  bound  to  follow,  vbetevcf  A 

Surk-naked,  ami  ap  vt  ilon^ 

Ttuo'  her  hi^  )iilt-]«Hn  td  ■ 


Oi  Ibc  foulctl  X 


sol  the  low 


XIIL 
NiMc  Aod  gieu— O  ay — bar  ibM 

"Im'  a  ptofiict  iboald  hmTc  Us 
Was  be  noblier-EasliiotiM  OwBOlfcd 

Shall  wolwe  lo  it,  I  HMl)pa*? 

XIV. 
Tor  ^nec  he  would  st  cm  a  fti 
sca^ 
As  a  lord  of  (he  Huiaui  •oat. 
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XVIII. 

I'd,  she  tore  Iiiin  part  from  part, 

L  of  his  body  she  drew 

*  IJlood -eagle**    of  liver   and 

irt  ; 

i  them  up  to  the  view ; 

XIX. 

.nl,  as  she  grojxHl  in  the  dead, 
the  i)co])le  were  pleased  ; 
t  a  little  heart,*  she  said, 
Mc  liver  is  half-diseased  ! ' 

XX. 

)c  Prophet  after  death, 

}*ci>plc  [>aid  her  well. 

flickered  along  the  heath ; 
ick*d  •I'hc  fires  of  Hell!* 


:arly  spring. 

I. 

KJTC  the  Heavenly  Power 

s  all  things  new, 

nes  the  rc<l-plow*d  hills 

loving  blue  ; 

rkbirds  have  their  wills, 

hrostlcs  too. 

II. 

duor  in  1  f  eavcn  ; 

skies  of  glass 

s  ladder  falls 

cening  grass, 

'  the  mountain-walis 

;  angels  pass. 

III. 

icm  fleets  the  shower, 
lurst  the  bucb, 
le  the  level  lands, 
lash  the  floods ; 
I  are  from  their  hands 
thro*  the  woods, 

ng  icnn  for  Ituigs  lirer,  etc,  when 
OBaqttcffor  out  of  the  hody  of  the 


IV. 

The  woods  with  living  airs 

How  softly  fann*d. 
Light  airs  from  where  the  deep. 

All  down  the  sand. 
Is  breathing  in  his  sleep. 

Heard  by  the  land. 

V. 

O  follow,  leaping  blood. 

The  season  *s  lure ! 
O  heart,  look  down  and  up 

Serene,  secure. 
Warm  as  the  crocus  cup. 

Like  snowdrops,  pure ! 

VI. 

Past,  Future  glimpse  and  fjaide 
Thro*  some  slight  spell, 

A  gleam  from  yonder  vale. 
Some  far  blue  fell. 

And  sjrmpathies,  how  frail, 
In  sound  and  smell ! 

VII. 

Till  at  thy  chuckled  note. 

Thou  twinkling  bird. 
The  fairy  fancies  range, 

And,  lightly  stirr*d. 
Ring  little  belb  of  change 

From  word  to  word. 

VIII. 

For  now  the  Heavenly  Power 
Makes  all  things  new, 

And  thaws  the  cold,  and  fdls 
The  flower  with  dew  ; 

The  blackbirds  have  their  wills. 
The  poets  too. 


PREFATORY  POEM  TO  MY 
BROTHER'S  SONNKT.S. 

Midnight^  Juni  30,  1 8  79. 

I. 

Midnight — in  no  midsummer  tune 
The  breakers  lash  the  shores  : 


^^^^I^^^^^l 

S74          '  FR^TEK  AVE  ATQUE   VALE- — HELEN'S  TOWEX- 

Thc  cuctiio  of  a  ji^less  June 

'  Filter  Ave  Mque  Vale  ' — as  •wfwao 

Is  calling  oul  of  door*  : 

lo  nnd  fro 

Gaunc  <•(  tbe  Lfilian  Ingliler  H 

And  IhoD  hasl  vanish'd  ftoro  thine  own 

ClaidaLalfclcJm 

To  ihal  which  looks  like  rest. 

Sweet   CalBllBs^s   jjl-tat-biwd,  ■ 

True  brother,  only  lo  lie  bnovrn 

By  those  who  love  Ibee  best. 

II. 

HELEN'S  TOWER-' 

Midnight— «nd  joyless  June  gone  by. 

IlKUts-s  TowM,  here  1  MM- 

And  from  the  deli^d  p*rk 

The  cuckoo  of  a  wo(i«  July 

Son's  lovE  bdtl  iDB,  ami  t  hck 

Is  cilling  thro'  the  dark  : 

Mother's  love  in  letlet'd  p**- 

Love  is  in  aoJ  uai  of  llme^ 

But  Ihou  art  silent  nndergnniii'l, 

I  an  mortal  slone  and  linie. 

And  o'er  thee  Btteains  Ihc  lain, 
True  poel,  sniely  lo  be  found 
When  Truth  is  found  again. 

Wonid  my  gixnite  girth  iiwtt 
As  either  love,  tn  last  w  long  1 
I  should  wesu  my  crown  mlin 

Andbetwndofai^lejes 

In  earth's  ttciunng  fandiae 

The  summer  bird  is  sliU, 

Far  olT  a  phanlom  cuckoo  eriei 
From  oat  a  phanlom  hill ; 

EPITAPH  ON  LORD  STRj 
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'ITAPH  ON  CAXTON. 
.  Margarrt*s,  Westminster. 
Fiat  Lux  (his  motto). 

aycr  was  *  Light — more  Light — 

while  Time  sha]l  last!' 

west  a  gloiy  growing  on  the  night, 

t   the  shadows  which  that  light 

would  cast, 

dows  Tanish  in  the  Light  of  Light 


HE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL. 

RIOT  Statesman,  be  thou  wise  to 

know 

iits  of  resistance,  and  the  bounds 

ining  concession  ;  still  be  bold 

ly  to  slight  praise  but  suffer  scorn ; 

thy  heart  a  fortress  to  maintain 
y  against  the  moment,  and  the 
year 

the  day;    thy   voice,    a   music 
heard 

11  the  3relis  and  counter-yells  of 
feud 

ction,  and  thy  will,  a  power  to 
make 

T-changing  world  of  circumstance, 
iging,  chime  with  never-changing 
Law. 


ANDS  ALL  ROUND. 

pledge  our   Queen   this   solemn 
night, 

drink  to  England,  every  guest ; 
ui*s  the  best  Cosmopolite 
loves  his  native  country  best. 
edom*s  oak  for  ever  live 
ftrooger  life  from  day  to  day; 
in*s  the  true  Conservative 
k}ps  the  moulder'd  branch  away. 

Hands  all  round  I 
Jk  trmitor's  hope  confound  I 


To  this  great  cause  of  Freedom  drink, 
my  friends. 
And  the  great  name  of  England,  round 
and  round. 

To  all  the  loyal  hearts  who  long 

To  keep  our  English  Empire  whole ! 
To  all  our  noble  sons,  the  strong 

New  England  of  the  Southern  Pole ! 
To  England  under  Indian  skies, 

To  those  dark  millions  of  her  realm  I 
To  Canada  whom  we  love  and  prize. 
Whatever  statesman  hold  the  helm. 

Hands  all  round ! 
God  the  traitor's  hope  confound  ! 
To  this  great  name  of  England  drink, 
my  friends, 
And  all  her  glorious  empire,  round  and 
round. 

t 
To  all  our  statesmen  so  they  be 

True  leaders  of  the  land's  desire ! 
To  both  our  Houses,  may  they  see 

Beyond  the  borough  and  the  shire! 
We  sail'd  wherever  ship  could  sail, 

We  founded  many  a  mighty  state; 
Pray  God  our  greatness  may  not  fail 
Thro*  craven  fears  of  being  great. 

Hands  all  round  ! 
God  the  traitor's  hope  confound  I 
To  this  great  cause  of  Frec<lom  drink, 
my  friends, 
And  the  great  name  of  England,  round 
and  round. 


FREEDOM. 

I. 

O  THOtT  so  fair  in  summers  gone, 
While  yet  thy  fresh  and  Nirgin  soul 

Inform'd  the  pillar'd  Parthenon, 
The  glittering  Capitol; 

II. 

So  fair  in  southern  sunshine  liathed. 
But  scarce  of  such  majestic  mien 

As  here  with  forehead  vapour -swathed 
In  meadows  ever  green; 
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Fot    Ihou  — w 
Thy  t-l-ou 


O  follower  of  the  Vision,  tiill 
In  muliun  \a  iht  dislant  gtcain. 

Hourc'er  blind  foict.'  anil  bnintESS  will 
May  jat  thy  gulden  dicam 


Of  Knowlcd^^  fitsing  class  wilh  clou, 
Of  civic  n.l<T  no  mote  to  be, 

or  tove  to  Icavm  nil  llic  mas. 
Till  evef>-  Soul  be  frecj 


Men  loud  affiti^  all  farms  nf  j>i*b— 
UnfiiiniWi'd     brows,      lenpamni 
longuc! — 

Eniicc'iDg  ill  ItuDB^  in  an  hout — 
Urasa  moulhs  and  iron  lungt  I 


TO  H.R,H.  PRINCESS 
BEATRICE. 

Two  Suns  of  Love  oake  <Uj  ni  Una 

life. 
Which  cbc  wilh  all  iu  t^in^  unl  gheb, 

and  dcotlo. 
Were  ultcT  dsrknns— one,  the  Sua  li 

rwxl  bii^lileii.  Ihn/  Ihc  Mmbn'i  tMta 

Awl  wnnns  the  chiM't  awKLuiMf  vmH 


THB  FLEET. 
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THE   FLEET.i 

I. 

Yor,   yoa,   //  you  shall  fail  to  under- 
stand 
Wliat  England  is,  and  what  her  all-in- 
all. 
On  you  will  come  the  curse  of  all  the 
lam  I, 
Should  this  old  England  fall 

Wliich  Nelson  left  so  great. 

i  The  speaker  said  that  '  he  should  like  to  be 
aisared  that  other  outlying  portions  of  the 
■  liaipire,  the  Crown  colonies,  and  important 
cvling  stations  were  being  as  promptly  and  as 
thoroughly  fortified  as  the  various  capit;ds  of  the 
•elf-gOTcmiag  cokxiies.  He  was  credibly  in- 
fiaraicd  this  was  not  so.  It  was  impossible,  also, 
Dot  lo  feel  some  degree  of  anxiety  about  the 
cficacy  vi  present  provision  to  defend  and  pro- 
tect, by  means  of  swift  well-armed  cruisers,  the 
nusense  owrcantile  fleet  of  the  Empire.  A  third 
source  of  aaaiety,  so  far  as  the  colonies  were 
ooocemed,  was  the  ^iparendy  insufficient  provi- 
skm  for  the  rapid  manufacture  of  amiaments  and 
their  prompt  despatch  when  ordered  to  their 
colowial  destination.  Hence  the  necetsity  for 
mamrfacfufing  appUances  e(}ual  to  the  ret{uire- 
mencs,  not  of  Great  Britain  alone,  but  of  the 
wbok  Empire.  But  the  keystone  of  the  whole 
wa4  the  necesMty  for  an  overwhelmingly  powerful 
fleet  and  efficient  defence  6)r  all  necessary  coaling 
vtations.  This  was  as  essential  fur  the  colonics 
a<  i'HK  Great  Britain.  It  was  the  one  condition 
f «  the  continuance  of  the  Empire.  All  that 
CuntiiKHtal  I*'iwcr>  did  with  respect  tu  armies 
England  khould  effect  with  her  navy.  It  was 
csftcntially  a  defenvive  force,  an<i  could  be  muvcd 
rapidly  from  point  to  point,  but  it  should  be  eciiial 
to  all  that  was  expected  from  it.  It  wxis  to 
strengthen  the  fleet  that  colonists  would  t'irst 
rcatiily  tax  themselves,  because  they  realiM.«l  h  jw 
essential  a  powerful  fleet  was  to  the  safety,  not 
only  of  that  extensive  commerce  sailing  in  every 
«ea,  but  ultimately  to  the  security  of  the  distant 
pnrtions  of  the  Empire.  Who  could  e<aimatc  the 
krts  involved  in  even  a  brief  period  of  di.sastcr  to 
the  InqKrial  Navyt  Any  amount  of  money 
timely  expended  in  preparation  would  l>e  quite 
iiHigiu6cBnt  when  compared  with  the  possible 
calamity  be  had  referred  to.*— Extract /rpm  Sir 
Crukmm  Berry m  S/frcA  mi  tJks  C#/mm/  /«//- 
imie,  q(th  Htmwmhr  1I86. 


II. 

ills  iblc,  the  mightiest  Ocean-power  or 
earth, 
Our  own  fair  isle,  the  lord  of  every  sea — 
I  ler  fuller  franchise — what  would  that  be 
worth — 
Her  ancient  fame  of  Free — 

Were  she  ...  a  fallen  state  ? 

III. 

Iler   dauntless   army  scatter'd,    and   so 
small. 
Her    island  -  myriads    fed    from    alien 
lands — 
The  fleet  of  England  is  her  all-in-all ; 
Her  fleet  is  in  your  hands, 

And  in  her  fleet  her  Fate. 

IV. 

You,  you,  that  have  the  ordering  of  hei 
fleet. 
If  you  should  only  compass  her  dis- 
grace. 
When   all   men  star%'e,  the  wild   mob's 
million  feet 
Will  kick  you  from  your  place. 

But  then  too  late,  too  late. 


OPENINCi  OF  THE  INDIAN 
.\NI)  COLONIAL  EXHIHI- 
TION    r.Y  THE   Ol'EEN. 

Writtfti  at  the  Ktquest  of  the  Prince 
of  IWiIes, 

I. 

Wku'omk,  welcome  wiih  one  voice  I 
In  your  welfare  wc  rejoice, 
Sons  and  brothers  that  have  sent. 
From  isle  and  c.i{)e  and  continent, 
I'nxluce  of  your  field  and  flood. 
Mount  and  mine,  and  primal  wood; 
Works  of  subtle  brain  and  hand, 
And  splendours  of  the  morning  land, 
Ciifts  from  every  British  zone ; 
Britons,  hold  your  own  I 

2  P 
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j^g                                       TO  W.  a  UACKBADY. 

„ 

And  you,  old  popular  Hoace,  yw 

May  we  find,  is  ages  ran. 

AdYis«  of  ibe  ninf-y«M»-pooa«i*; 

The  mother  featured  ia  Ihe  son ; 

And  you,  that  wou  a  wtwUlirfw 

And  may  yours  for  eve»  be 

boy. 

Thai  old  sUcnglh  and  consUlKr 

Cuunui.  wboMdiMd  Mnplcipem 

WTiich  has  marl^  your  ralhm  gtBH 

In  OUT  ancieni  isluii)  Sute, 

splonv 

And  wherever  her  flag  Sy, 

Thai  once  bad  roll'd  yoo  iho* 

Glorying  between  sea  BTid  sky, 

tr.uiul  the  Sob, 

Makes  the  might  of  Brilaio  known; 

Vou   iee   youi    Art    aBI   tbiil. 

liriionj,  hold  yoBi  own  I 

hunandeira. 

yon  should  be  jubilaai  that  yoa  fl« 

lit. 

here 

Brimin  fought  her  sonsofynre— 

Before  Ihe  Love  of  Leden,  on? 

Britain  lail'd  j  nnd  ncwi  more. 

Had    swampl    Lhe    mend    peeti 

Careless  of  wir  growing  kin, 

themselves. 

Shdl  we  sin  our  fathers'  sin. 

Men  that  In  a  natiower  day— 

TO  W.  a  MACREAUV 

nrove  from  onl  the  moUiEr's  nesi 

1851. 

Tlial  young  eagle  of  the  West 

To  for.(ee  for  herself  alone : 

F«REWtt.L,  Macnady,  since  to^nj 

Btitons,  hold  your  own ! 

parti 

FiUl- handed   ibundcH   oftcu 

QUEEN    MARY: 
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The  Count  de  Ferja    \  ^^ttendtng  on  Phthp. 

Peter  Martyr.  Father  Cole.  Father  Bourne. 

ViiLA  Garcia.  Soto. 

Caktain  Brktt  \     sjt         .     rur    ** 

A^THO^Y  KNY^'rrT     \  Adherents  of  Wyatt. 

Peters  Gentleman  of  Lord  Howard. 

Rc<.RK,  Servant  to  Noailles.  William,  Serz'ant  to  Wyatt. 

Steward  or  Household  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 

Old  Nokbs  atui  Nokf.s. 

Marchioness  or  Exeter,  Mother  of  Courtenay. 

Lady  Ci-arence  \ 

Laiiv  Magdalen  Dacres    V   Ladies  in  Waiting  to  the  Queen. 

AlJ'K  f 

M  ^id  or  Honour  to  the  Princess  Elizubeth, 

Tin*      f    t»o  Country  Wives. 

yd «««(/  ^/A<r  Attendants  Members  </ M/  Privy  Council,  Mcmbem  of  PariLiment,  Two  C»cntlc- 
men,  AUcrmen,  Citiien^,  Peasants  Ushers,  Messengers,  (lu-irds,  Pages  Gospellers,  Marshal- 
etc. 

horns  ])cforc  I  break  them,  and  make 
what  noise  you  will  with  your  tonj^iies, 
so  it  ]»e  not  treason.  Lonj;  live  (^)ueen 
Mar>-,  the  lawful  and  leptimate  daughter 
of  IIarr>-  the  Ki^hth  !     Shout,  knaves  ! 

Cirizrtts.      I^ng  live  (^ueen  Mary  I 

/».c/  Citizcti.  That's  a  hard  word, 
leptimate  ;  what  docs  it  mean  ? 

Stroud  Citizen.      It  means  a  bastard. 

71tirdCilizni.    Nav.  it  means  true- 1 K>rn. 


ACT  I. 

scene  l— al.dgate  richly 
df.co  rated. 

Crowd.     Marshalmkn. 

Marshalman,  Stand  back,  keep  a 
ar  lane  !  When  will  her  Majesty 
AS,  sayst  thou  ?  why  now,  even  now  ; 
icrcfore  draw  bnck  your  heads  and  your 
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First  Citkm.  Why,  didn't  ihe  Pat- 
liameDt  make  her  a  bastani? 

Stiend  CiHteH.  No  ;  it  was  the  Ludy 
Elimbeth. 

Tkinl  CUiun.  Thai  w»s  «fter,  mMi  i 
that  WIS  after. 

Pint  Ciriten.  Then  trhjdl  U  the 
bastard? 

StcenJ  Citiun.  Trolh,  Ihejr  be  bolli 
bastards  by  Act  of  IWIiament  and 
Council. 

TkirJ  Ciiarn.  Ay,  Ihe  Pailiament 
caa  make  every  true  -  bom  man  of  us  a 
bastard.  Old  NoVes,  can't  it  aake  thee 
a  bastard  ?  Ihon  shoul<lst  kmnr,  fot  tlxHI 
art  as  white  us  three  ChristmaMn. 

0/J  /i^oia  {dratm-ly).  Wbo'i  a-poss- 
ing  f     King  Etiward  or  King  Richui)  t 

TMnI  Cilitat.     No,  old  N<4a. 

Oldmiu,.      It's  Hairy! 

Third  Citiiea.      Il's  Qaeeo  Mwy. 

Old  Nokis.  The  blessed  Muy's  <t- 
passing  I  \Fidli  am  Hi  ima. 

tVtita.  Let  father  alone,  tay  masters  1 
he's  past  your  qudlioning. 


[Thi  Pncathn  faaa,   M«r  W 

Ebabeth  ri4/aif  liA  tt  tHr.»4. 

diiafftan  tmdrr  It*  gaa. 

Citutm,      Long   live   Qoccs  Unyl 

down  with  all  tnilon  I    God  ant  !■ 

Gtsoei  nod  dcM 


itantMt  Two  GSMTLUOS. 

Firti  GMlmam.  Vy  Gnri^^i 
notile  octtnre,  right  rtqal  1 

StcfnJ (knt/tmum.  SbclMhicaadk 
than  oriUnary  to  -  day ;  bm  to  or  nitt 
Ihc  Laily  Etuabcth  it  the  nwae  taUt  tm 

firU  Cmtleiaai.  I  nkcw  the  U 
Eiiuibelh.  IXd  foa  bcu  (I  iMt 
daaeblei  in  hct  stmoc  *faa  npMcd  1 
that  ihi- met  the  Queen  at  Wsidiri  «« 


hand,  cail'd  her  sweet  asu,  and  ktf 

nm  het  aloee,  bat  ail  the  Wist  of  li 

following. 
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le  Tower  to  loose  the  prisoners  there, 
among  them  Courtenay,  to  be  made 
of  Devon,  of  ro]ral  blood,  of  splendid 
ire,  whom  the  council  and  all  her 
le  wish  her  to  marry.  May  it  be 
or  we  are  many  of  ns  Catholics,  but 
Papists,  and  the  Hot  Gospellers  will 
lad  upon  it. 

cend    G^ntitman,      Was    she    not 
»th*d  in  her  babyhood  to  the  Great 
cror  himself? 
rtt   Gentleman,      Ay,  but  he's  too 

eond  Gentleman,  And  again  to  her 
Id  Reginald  Pole,  now  Cardinal ; 
[  hear  that  he  too  is  full  of  aches  and 
en  before  his  day. 

'Tst  Gentleman,  O,  the  Pope  could 
mse  with  his  Cardinalate,  and  his 
ge,  and  his  breakage,  if  that  were  all : 
jroa  not  follow  the  procession  ? 
tond  Gentleman,  No  ;  I  have  seen 
gh  for  this  day. 

rst  Gentleman.  Well,  I  shall  follow ; 
can  get  near  enough  I  shall  jud^^e 
my  own  eyes  whether  her  Grace  in- 
to this  splendid  scion  of  Plantagenet. 

\Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 
K  Room  in  Lambftii  Palace. 

rammer ,      To    Strashurg,    Antweqi, 

Frankfort,  Zurich,  Worms, 
nra,  Hasle  —  our  Bishops  from  their 

sees 
flcfl,    they  say,    or   flying  —  Poinet, 

Karlow, 
,     Scory,    Coverdalc ;    besides    the 

I>cans 
Jhristchurch,   Durham,  Exeter,  and 

Wclk-- 
ter  and   Bullingham,  and   hundreds 

more  ; 
ley  report :  I  shall  be  left  .alone. 
Hooper,  Ridley,  Latimer  will  not  fly. 

Enter  Peter  Martyr. 

'ter  Martyr.      Fly,  Cranmer  I    were 
there  nothing  else,  your  name 


Stands   first   of    those   who   signed    the 

Letters  Patent 
That  gave  her  royal  crown  to  Lady  Jane. 
Cranmer,     Stand  first  it  may,  but  it 

was  written  last : 
Those  that  are  now  her  Privy  Council, 

signed 
Before  me :   nay,  the  Judges  had  pro- 

nounced 
That  our  young  Edward  might  bequeath 

the  crown 
Of  England,  putting  by  his  father's  will. 
Yet  I  stood  out,  till  Edward  sent  for  me. 
The  wan  boy -king,  with  his  fast-fading  eyes 
Fixt  hard  on  mine,  his  frail  transparent 

hand. 
Damp    with   the   sweat   of    death,    and 

griping  mine, 
\Miisper*d  me,  if  I  loved  him,  not  to  yield 
His  Church  of  England  to  the  Papal  wolf 
And  Mary;    then  1  could  no  more — I 

sign'd. 
Nay,  for  bare  shame  of  inconsistency, 
She  cannot  pass  her  traitor  council  by, 
To  make  me  headless. 

Peter  Martyr.    That  might  be  forgiven. 
I  tell  you,  fly,  my  Lord.     You  do  not  own 
The  bodily  presence  in  the  Eucharist, 
Their  wafer  and  perpetual  sacrifice  : 
Your  creed  will  be  your  death. 

Cranmer.  Step  after  step, 

Thro'  many  voices  crying  right  and  left, 
Have   I   climh'd    iKick    into   the   primal 

church, 
.Xnd  stand  within  the  porch,  and  Christ 

with  me : 
My  flight  were  such  a  scandal  to  the  faith, 
The  downfall  of  so  many  simple  souls, 
I  dare  not  leave  my  ix)st. 

Pctir  Martyr.  But  you  divorced 

t^hiecn  Catharine  antl  her  father  ;  hence, 

her  hate 
Will  burn  till  you  are  ImmM. 

Craunur.  I  cannot  help  it. 

The  Canonists  and  Schoolmen  were  with 

me. 

*  Thou  shalt  not  wed  thy  brother's  wife.' 

—  Tis  written, 

*  They  shall  l)e  childless.'     True,   Mary 

was  bom, 


m^^^i^^^i 

SSa                                           QUEEN  MAR  Y.                                      ut  i. 

Bat  France  would  not  KCcpt  ber  fiir  ■ 

bride 

SCENE  m.— St.  pAfLlCams. 

As  beu^  bom  from  incest  i  and  this 

FATiiBxBo(?KKXmMf;WjMI.   Aa»L 

Upon  the  kii^  ;  and  cliild  b;  ddl<l.  rou 

MxRailONEW  or  Exrru,  Corara- 

know. 

NAV.      nt  S»L-B  DC  NiMtuuaN 

Were  momentary  sparkles  out  uijuidc 

hit  mamVJoan  im  Jrmt  ^  At  ia$. 

Almost  as  kindled  ;  and  be  bwoght  his 

HuhM. 

doubts 

And  {eon  to  me.    Peter,  111  sweaifbi  him 

NMitb..      llm   Iboa  kt   AO  tki 

papcniaifcepilue? 

But  wherefore  am   I   ttenching  on  the 

Koger.     Ay.  »r. 

time 

NBoOia.     'TheiewiUbetMIMMl) 
Mary  LiU  Eliobetli  lose  her  had.' 

That  ahouM  ilrendy  have  seen  youi  slq>s 

a  mile 

Rtgrr.      Ay,  sii. 

From  me  and  Lambeth  ?    God  be  with 

JVcaUla.     And  the  other,  'Lm»  fo 

you  1     Go. 

EliiobeththeQuKnl- 

Piltr  Marlyr.     Ah.  but  how  fiertt  a 

fttgrr.    Ay,  sir ;  ilie  iMcdi  nM  ««• 

letter  yon  wrote  against 

Their   ntpeistition  when  ihcy  stondei'd 

Xoallft.                         Wdl. 

you 

These  beastly  twine  make  nidi  ■  gnuil 

For  setting  up  a  mass  at  Culleibal^ 

here. 

To  please  the  Queen. 

I  t^iiDU  catch  what   Folha  Bodnc 

CnsHoser.      It  was  a  whecdlliig  monk 

saying- 

Set  Qp  the  mass. 

3. 
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r  old  Gospeller,  souras  midwinter, 
ith  him. 

{goes).  By  the  mass,  old  friend, 
ve  no  pope  here  while  the  Lady 
h  lives. 

S/W*.  Art  thou  of  the  true  faith, 
hat  swcarest  by  the  mass  ? 

Ay,  that  am  I,  new  converted, 

old  leaven  sticks  to  my  tongue 

Citizen,     He  says  right ;  by  the 
'11  have  no  mass  here. 
of  the  <rowd.     Peace !  hear  him ; 
vn  words  damn  the  Papist.    From 
rn  mouth  I  judge  thee — tear  him 

u,  — and  since  our  Gracious 
let  me  call  her  our  second  Virgin 
lath  begun  to  re-edify  the  true 

Citizen,    Virgin  Mary  I  we'll  have 

ns  here — we'll   have   the   Lady 

hi 

fcrds  are  drawn,  a  ktiife  is  hurled 

xnd  stiiks  in  the  pulpit.      The  mob 

hrong  to  the  pulpit  stairs, 

hivness  of  Exeter.    Son  Courtenay, 

rilt  thou  see  the  holy  father 

d  before  thy  face  ?  up,  son,  and 

ave  him  ! 

re  thee,  and  thou  canst  not  come 

o  harm. 

cnay    {in    the  pulpit).      Shame, 

hame,  my  masters  !  are  you  Eng- 

ish-bom, 

yourselves  by  hundreds  against 
me? 

/.  A  Courtenay  !  a  Courtenay  ! 
traift  of  .Spanish  senants  crosses 
It  the  ba^k  of  the  stai^e. 
Irs.  These  birds  of  passage  come 
>cfore  their  time : 
T  the  crowd  ujKjn  the  Spaniard 
here. 

My   masters,   yonder's   fatter 
jame  for  you 

is  old  gaping  gurgoyle  :  look  you 
here — 

nee  of  Spain  coming  to  wed  our 
Jueen  I 


After  him,  boys  !  and  pelt  him  from  the 
city. 
[They   seize  stones  and  folUno  the 
Spaniards,     Exeunt  on  the  other 
side  Marchioness  of  Exeter  and 
Attendants. 
Noailles  {to  Roger).     Stand  from  me. 
If  Elizabeth  lose  her  head — 
That  makes  for  France. 
And  if  her  people,  anger*d  thereupon, 
Arise  against  her  and  dethrone  the  Queen — 
That  makes  for  France. 
And  if  I  breed  confusion  anyway — 
That  makes  for  France. 

Good-day,  my  Lord  of  Devon ; 
A  bold  heart  yours  to  beard  that  raging 
mob  I 
Courtenay,     My  mother  said.  Go  up  ; 
and  up  I  went. 
I  knew  they  would  not  do  me  any  wrong, 
For   I   am   mighty   popular  with  them, 
Noailles. 
Noailles,     You  look'd  a  king. 
Courtcfiay,  Why  not  ?     I  am 

king's  blood. 
Noailles.     And  in  the  whirl  of  change 

may  come  to  Ix;  one. 
Courtenay,      Ah  1 
Noailles,       But    does    your    gracious 

Queen  entreat  you  kinglike  ? 
Courtenay.     'Fore  Go<i,   I   think   she 

entreats  me  like  a  child. 
Noailles,     You've  but  a  dull  life  in  this 
maiden  court, 
I  fear,  my  Lord  ? 

Courtenay.      A  life  of  nmls  and  yawns. 
Noailles.      So  you  would  honour   my 
poor  house  to-night, 
We  might  enliven  you.      Divers  honest 

fellows, 
The  Duke  of  Suffolk  lately  freed  from 

prison, 
Sir  Peter  Carew  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt, 
Sir  Thomas  StatToni,  and  some  more-  - 
we  play. 
Court efiiiy.      At  what  ? 
A'oailles,  The  (lame  of  Chess. 

Courtenay.  The  Game  of  Chess  I 

I   can  play  well,  and   I  sliall  beat   )ou 
there. 
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NaiUBts.    Ay,  but  we  p1>y  wJUi  1  lent;. 
King  of  France, 
And  cert^n  of  bis  court. 
Hb  Highnera  mokes  his  movel  ocrusa  the 

Cbanncl, 
We  aoswer  him  wiih  ours,  and  there  aie 

mesaengeis 
That  go  between  us. 

Ceurltnay,      Why,  such  a  gamu,  sil, 

were  whole  years  ■  playti^. 
Naailla.      Nay  ;  not  so  long  I  Irust. 
That  aU  depends 
Upon  the  skill  uid  swiftness  of  the  playcis. 
Ctnirltnay.      The  King  U  Uilftll  HI  it? 
Naailles.  VC17,  my  LorrL 

Cmtrtraay.     And  Ibe  stakes  high  ? 
Ntnullt!.     Bat  not  beyond  yom  mcftiiH. 
Cotirttiiay.       Well,    I'm    the   first    fi 

players.      I  shall  win. 
Naailla.     Wiih  dui  advice  and  in  our 


AndsoyouwellatteniUolhekitie'smoves, 
I  think  you  may. 

Caurlmay.         When  do  yoo  niett  ? 

.VoailUs.  Te-nigbt. 


SCENE  IV. 
LoxDOK.    A  Room  ih  tmb  Vtua. 
Elizabeth.     Enitr  Coxrwtva, 

Cetirttnay.     So  ytt  3D  t, 
UnloM  my  filviulK  and  i&tnan  UtWMti 
A  i;ixMlllcr-lookltig  (cUow  Ihw  iMina^ 
Pahl 
The  Queen  it  ill  tuM^eA :  dal  I  M 

Irxiior? 
Tlie/ni  alinosl  Ulkcd  mc  mto  It :  )«<  lk 

AAigfaU  me icmewhal :  lobcaicfctM 
jVs  ll^ny  BoUngbMlic  tutb  BlaRbfL 
tnxxl  oow,  my  Lady  Qneco.  tho*  b^ym 

And  by  ycwt  looki  you  >rB  tM  «o«l)i  lb 

Vel  by  yooT  crows  you  u«. 

The  PduxvOai 
If  I  liiod  bet  end  la — Ac"*  anorcw. 
liww  we  Mt  bMMl  «r  hv  m.  BAukA 
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Elitabetk,     My  Lord,  the  hatred  of 
another  to  us 
Is  DO  true  bond  of  friendship. 

Courtenay,  Might  it  not 

Be  the  rough  pre&ce  of  some  closer  bond  ? 

Eltsabetk,     My  Lord,  you  late  were 

loosed  from  out  the  Tower, 

miere,  like  a  butterfly  in  a  chrysalis, 

Vou  spent  your  life  ;  that  broken,  out 

you  flutter 
Thro*  the  new  world,  go  zigzag,   now 

would  settle 
UpoQ  this  flower,  now  that ;  but  all  things 

here 
At  court  are  known  ;  you  have  solicited 
The  Queen,  and  been  rejected. 

Cimrtmay,  Flower,  she  ! 

Half  faded  I  but  you,  cousin,  are  fresh  and 

sweet 
hi  the  6rst  flower  no  bee  has  ever  tried. 
Elisabelk,     Are  you  the  bee  to  try  me  ? 
why,  but  now 
I  called  you  butterfly. 

Courimay.  You  did  me  wrong, 

I  love  not  to  be  called  a  butterfly : 
Wliy  do  you  call  me  butterfly  ? 

Klizahttk,   Why  do  you  go  so  gay  then  ? 
Courimay,  Velvet  ami  gt^Ul. 

This  dress  was  made  me  as  the  Earl  of 

Devon 
To  take  my  seat  in  ;   looks  it  not  right 
ro^'al  ? 
KUzabith.      So  royal  that  the  (^uecn 

forbad  you  wearing  it. 
Ccurtenay.    I  wear  it  then  to  spite  her. 
Elizabeth,  My  Ix>rd,  my  Lord  ; 

I   see   you   in   the   Tower  again.     IKr 

Majesty 
Hears   you  aflcct    the   Prince — prel.itcs 
I'nccl  to  you.-- 
Ccurlnuiy,     I  am  the  noblest  blood  in 
Euro[>e,  Madam, 
A  Courtenay  of  l^evon,  and  her  cousin. 
Euzait'th,     She  hears  you  make  your 
boost  that  after  all 
She  means  to  wed  you.      Folly,  my  good 
Lord. 
Courtenay,      How  folly?  a  great  |)arty 
in  the  state 
Wills  mc  to  wed  her. 


Elizabeth,  Failing  her,  my  Lord, 

Doth  not  as  great  a  party  in  the  state 
Will  you  to  wed  me  ? 

Courtenay.  Even  so,  fair  lady. 

Elizabeth,     You  know  to  flatter  ladies. 
Courtenay.  Nay,  I  meant 

True  matters  of  the  heart. 

Elizabeth,  My  heart,  my  Lord, 

Is  no  great  party  in  the  state  as  yet. 
Courtenay,     Great,  said  you  ?  nay,  you 
shall  be  great.     I  love  you. 
Lay  my  life  in  your  hands.     Can  you  be 
close? 
Elizabeth,     Can  you,  my  Ix)rd  ? 
Courtenay.     Close  as  a  miser's  casket. 
Listen  : 
The  King  of  France,  Noailles  the  Am- 

l)assador. 
The  Duke  of  Suflblk  and  Sir  Peter  Carcw, 
Sir    Thomas    Wyatt,     I    myself,     some 

others. 
Have  sworn  this  Spanish  marriage  shall 

not  l>e. 
If  Mary  will  not  hear  us — well — conjec- 
ture— 
Were  I  in  Devon  with  my  wedded  bride. 
The  people  there  so  worship  me — Your 

car ; 
Vou  .shall  be  Queen. 

Elizabeth.  Vou  sjx'ak  too  low, 

my  Lord  ; 
I  cannot  hear  you. 

Courtetiay.  I'll  repeat  it. 

Elizabeth,  No ! 

Stand  further  off,  01   ynu  may  lose  your 
head. 
Courtt-uay.      I  have  a  head  to  lose  for 

your  sweet  sake. 
ElizahUh.     Have  you,  my  Ixjrd  ?    I  Jest 
keep  it  for  your  own. 
Nay,  ])out  n«>i,  cousin. 
N\)t  many  friends  are  mine,  except  indee<l 
Among  the  many.      I  l)clieve  y«»u  mine  ; 
.And  so  you  njay  continue  mine,  farewell, 
An<l  that  at  once. 

Enter  Makv,  behind. 

Mary.     Whisi)cring— leagued  together 
To  bar  me  from  my  Philip. 

Courtenay.  iVay-  consider 
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Elaaitth  [luiti^  the   Queen).     Well, 

Ihal's  a  noiilc  hora;  of  yaody  my 

Lord.  I 

I  tnut  that  ht  wQl  ca.ny  you  wdl  lontay. 

And  Ileal  your  beadache. 

^IHfnaiay.    Vou  are  «-ild  ;  vlut  heKil- 
ache? 
Heuttdie,  perchnnce  :  not  headache. 
Bliiabetk   {asidi  It  Couiten^).     Are 
you  blind  ? 
[CouTteorty  sal  the  Qoeen  tnJtiit. 
Exit  Mary. 

£>«ir  Lord  WitLiAM  Howabd. 
ITmvard.   Waslhal  my  LordofDevon? 


with   my  Lonl  of 
of  favour  with  the 


He  halh  fallen 

She  fears  llie  Lard^  may  side  with  you 

and  him 
Against  hei  marriage  ;   thaefore   is  he 

fand  feaOier 


And  if  this   Prince  of  I 


TtW    Civilenay    notlilne.      Tbr  Uri 

Chanccllur 
(t  CdiiDI  it  M  a  kind  of  nitac  fa  tn, 
He  hath  not  nany),  at  a  naitilf  d«g 
May  love  n  puppy  cnr  fix im  mofcnwa 
nun  Ihal  Ihe  tnrain  hii«  tecs  tW  ^ 

Thus  Gaidinu— for  the  two  ««■«  IMa» 

pnsoneis 
So  many  yean  in  yon  xxufxJ  Tbwv— 
Italh  taken  Co  this  CounetMiy^     Lxkb 

He  hath  DO  fence  wfaoi  fiantlwi  ({M 

lions  liim ; 
All  oozei  out;   yet  huD—hoesBr  Ar 

know  him 
The  last  Whim  Rose,  the  Ivt  i>lifit^aM 
(Nay,  there  is  CantinaJ   IV4bi  t(X4,  it 

people 
Claim  a«  their  natural  k*dci^-«r,  nm 

Tliiirinii  iiftalliiiinj  lihn.  imlniilWlM 


T. 


QUEEN  MARY. 


Permission  of  her  Highness  to  retire 
Tn  Aihridge,  and  pursue  my  studies  there. 
Gardirur,     Madam,  to  have  the  wish 
before  the  word 
Is  man*s  good  Fairy — and  the  Queen  is 

yours. 
I  left  her  Mrith  rich  jewels  in  her  hand, 
Whereof  'tis  like  enough  she  means  to 

make 
A  farewell  present  to  your  Grace. 

EUzahetk,  My  Lord, 

I  have  the  jewel  of  a  loyal  heart. 
Cardifur,      I  doubt  it  not.   Madam, 
most  lojral.     [Bows  law  and  exit. 
Ilofward.  Sec, 

This  comes  of  parle3ring  with  my  Lord  of 
Devon. 


I/oTvard,  They  \*-ill  not,  nie 

Mine  is  the  fleet  and  all   the  power 

sea — 
Or  will  be  in  a  moment.     If  they  dare 
To  harm  you,  I  would  blow  this  Phi 

and  all 
Your  trouble  to  the  dogstar  and  the  de^ 
Elizabeth,    To  the  Pleiads,  uncle ;  th 

have  lost  a  sister. 
Howard,    But  why  say  that  ?  what  lu 
you  done  to  lose  her  ? 
Come,  come,  I  will  go  with  you  to  t 
Queen.  \Exeut 


SCENE   V. 

A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Well,  well,  you  must  obey;  and  I  myself  '     ,  .  ,  „  .       .   .  ,  . 

Micre  it  wUI  be  better  for  your  welLe.      ^^^^^  '^''^^  Philip's  miniature,    Alic 
Yoor  time  will  come.  |       Mary  {kissinf^  the  miniature).      Mc 

Elizabetk.     I  think  my  time  will  come.  '  go^xlly.  Kinglike  and  an  Emperoi 

Uncle, 

I  am  of  soTereign  nature,  that  I  know. 
Not  to  be  qnell*d  ;  and  I  have  felt  within 
me 


sfjn. 


A  king  to  be, — is  he  not  noble,  girl  ? 
Alice.      Goodly  cn^iugh,  your  Grac 
and  yet,  methinks, 


Stirrings  of  sotne  great  doom  when  God*s  !  1  have  seen  goofllier. 


just  boor 
I*cals — bat  this  6erce  old  Gardiner — his 

big  baldness. 
That  irritable  forelock  which  be  rulis. 
His  buzzard   beak  and  deep  -  incavcm'd 

eyes 
Half  fright  me. 


Ilazvard,     You've  a  bold  heart ;  keep 

it  sa 
He  cannot  touch  you  save  that  you  turn 

traitor ; 
And  so  take  heed  I  pray  you — you  are  r»ne 
XNlio  love  that  men  should  smile  My.:\ 

)rou,  niece. 
They'd  smile  you  into  treason — some  <.»f 

them. 
Elizaheth,     I  spy  the  rock  beneath  the 

smiling  sea.  To  .sicken  of  hi>  ljlic>  aii'l  |ji-»  r'»v.-^. 

But  if  this  Philip,   the  proud   Catholic     r^^.t   off.    Ixrt .":>■'!,    dcfarnci,    «)iv»>rad 

prince,  I  forlorn  1 

And  this  bald  priest,  and  she  that  hates     Anl   then   the   King  — that   traitor   p.i 


Mary,  Ay  ;  some  waxen  dc 

Thy  Ixiby  eyes  have  restc<J  on,  Ixflikc  ; 
All  red  and  white,  the  fa.shion  ofrmr  Ian' 
Dut  my  goo<i  mother  came  ((j'A  rcs>t  h' 

j  Of  .Sf/ain,  an'!  1  am  Spani-h  in  myself, 

And  in  my  li'rih.'^-. 
'       A/ut.  liy  y'lir  '.ir.^ce'>  lea% 

Your  r  yrJ   r."ther  caOie  of   >jain,   bi 

!•-  '< 
Tj   :he   Kni;!i'.h   red   nn'l   nhio:.      Vou 

r'.y:t!  fath'-r 
■  I  jt  yt  th'7  vt>;  vka>  all  j  -w:  lily  and  ro* 
In  hi*  youth,  an'i  lil^e  a  la^Iy. 

Mary,  O,  ju-t  f^^l 

>w».i.t  ifi<.:h--r.  you  ha'l   time  and  cau'/ 


en'iu^:i 


me,  fedc 

In  that  lone  hoaic,  to  practise  oo  my  life. 
By  poboo,  fiie^  diot. 


for^ivcrcas. 
The  (aLe  archbt^op    Cawr.in^  ori   him 
married 


The  molbei  of  ElUabcIh— it  hetelie 
Er'n  as  ike  a  -,  but  God  hath  setu  me  bctc 
To  take  such  onlet  wiih  oil  hentits 
That  il  shall  be.  before  I  die^  as  tho' 
My  Jiitlier  and  my  broiher  hod  not  Kved. 
Whut  W33I  ihoa  sapng  o{  tliis  Liuly  Jooe, 
Now  in  the  Tower? 

Alio.  Why,  Mailam,  she  was  passiog 
Some  chapid  down  in  Ei>sei,  and  wilh  her 
Lady  Anne  Wbirlon,  ncd  the  Lady  Ann? 
Bcnr'd  lu  the  Pyx  ;  but  Lady  Jane  stood 

up 
Stiff  as  the  very  backbone  of  luMiy. 
Aod  wherefore   bow  ye  noI,  says  l^dy 

To  Mm  within  there  who  mjuic  Heaven 

and  Earth  ? 

I  cannot,  and  I  dare  not.  tell  your  Gnite 

What  Lady  Jane  replied, 
Sfiiy.  liut  I  wUl  have  i 

Alice.     She  sajd^-pmy  paidon  mc^  uul 

She  halh  hatken'd  evil  counsel — nL  I  she 

The  bolcGc  made  him. 


My  broihet  tnllicr  twied  Me  IhMlMd: 

Vifgin, 
Head  nith  tby  bltiacd  Son :  pvdMB 

poyer; 
Glvemcmy  FliUip:  aii>l«ciwoMl)a 
The  living  wklcn  cf  the  F«lth  a^ 
Elaclc  thro'  ihai  widow'd  ckuad  bi 

and  wak'h 
The  puch'd 

old. 


M« 


EiOtr  UsHUU 

l/ilKr.    Madam,  Ibe  Lon]  C 

Afaiy.      bid  him  ocmie  in.      (£w 

Gaxpinik.)    Gm^noadnbta 

J  nod  Lord.  \Bsii  iMd 

w.    Iliai  cTctyawiral^u'fBi 
Majcny 
May  lie  nunl  good,  i>  enty  notnnC 

Of  ]N«t  n^  loiil  Hign,  ^|lM 


f 
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Gardiner,  Do  not  fear  it 

Of  that  hereafter.     I  say  your  Grace  is 

loved 
rriai  I  may  keep  3rou  thus,  who  am  )'our 

friend 
Aod   ever   faithful   counsellor,  might    I 
speak? 
Sfary,     \  can  forespeak  your  speaking. 
Would  I  marry 
Prince  Philip,  if  all  England  hate  him  ? 

That  is 
Vour  question,  and  I  front  it  with  another : 
U  it  England,  or  a  party  ?     Now,  ytmr 
answer. 
Gardiner.     My  answer  is,  I  wear  be- 
neath my  dress 
A  shirt  of  mail :   my  house  hath  Ix^cn 

xssaulted, 
.And  when  I  walk  abroad,  the  populace. 
With  fingers  pointed  like  so  many  (loggers, 
^Tab   me    in  fancy,    hissing   Spain   and 

Philip ; 
And  when  I  sleep,  a  hundred  men-at- 
arms 
ffuard   my   poor   dreams    for   England. 

Men  would  murder  me, 
because  they  think  me  favourer  of  this 

• 

marriage. 
Mary.     And  that  were  hard  upon  you, 

my  Lord  Chancellor. 
Gardiner.       Hut    our    young    Earl    of 

Devon — 
.\fary.  Earl  of  Devon  ? 

I  free!  him  from  the  Tower,  placcfl  him 

at  Court  ; 
I  made  him  Earl  of  Devon,  and  —  thi; 

fool- 
lie   wrecks    his    health    and    wealth    on 

courtesans. 
And  rolls  himself  in  carrion  like  a  <I()g.      i 


You   have   ousted  the  mock   priest,   i 

pulpited 
The  shepherd   of  St.    Peter,   raised  tl 

rood  again. 
And  brought  us  back  the  mass.     I  am  : 

thanks 
To  God  and  to  your  Grace :  yet  I  knc 

well. 
Your  people,  an<l  I  go  with  them  so  fai 
Will  brook  nor  Pope  nor  Spaniard  he 

to  play 
The    tyrant,    or    in    commonwealth   < 
church. 
Mary  {shoTuiftii^  the  picture).     Is  this  tl 
face  of  one  who  plaj-s  the  t>Tanl 
Peruse  it ;  is  it  not  goo<lIy,  ay,  and  gcnth 
Gardiner,      Mad.im,   mcthinks  a  col 
face  and  a  haughty. 
And  when  your  Highness  talks  of  Cou 

tcnay — 
Ay,  true — a  goodly  one.      I  would   h 

life 
Were  half  as  goodly  {aside). 

Mary.  Whiat  is  that  you  mutter 

Gardiner.  Oh,  Madam,  take  it  bluntl) 
marry  Philip, 
And  Ix;  stepmother  of  a  score  of  sons  ! 
The  prince  is  known  in  .Spain,  in  Klanden 

ha! 
For  Philip— 

Mary,     Y<ni  offend  us  ;  yf»u  may  Icav 
us. 
You  s<.'e  tliro'  warping  glasses. 

Gardiun.  If  your  Mnjesty- 

Marv.      I  have  sworn   upon   the  NhI 
and  Mo<k1  of  Christ 
I'll  none  but  riiilip. 

Gardiner.  Hath  your  (I race  so  sworn 
Mary.  Ay,  Simon  Kenard  knows  it, 
Gardint-r.  News  to  me 


Gardiner.     More  like  a  school- Ixiy  that  i  It  then  remains  for  your  jK^ir  (iardiner, 


hath  broken  bounds. 
Sickening  himself  with  sweets. 

Mary,  I  will  not  hear  of  him. 

Good,  then,  they  will  revolt :  but  I  am 

Tudor, 
And  shall  control  them. 

Gardintr,        I  will  help  you.  Madam, 
Even  to  the  utmost.     All  the  church  is 
gimtdvL 


So  you  still  care  to  truM   him  somculi.i 

Than    Simon    Kenard,    to    com|)0»ie    ih 

event 
In   some  such   f<»rm   as  least  may  harr 
your  (iracc. 
.Mary.     I'll  have  the  srandal  soun(le« 
to  the  mud. 
I  I  know  it  a  scandal 
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GaTdawr.  Atl  ray  hope  is  now 

II  may  be  found  a  scaniiii. 

Mary.  You  nffenil  us, 

Gardinrr  (asii{t\.      These   princes  iUi; 

like  children,  must  be  pliyskk'd. 

The  bitier  in  the   sweeL     I  have  Imi 

It  may  be,  thm'  mine  honeity,  lihc  >  fool. 
\Exit. 

Enlrr  Usher. 
Jtfary.     Who  waits? 
UiArr,    The  AmbxssKJor  from  France, 

yout  Grace. 
Afary  {till  dmm).      Bid  Utn  CiHRc  JD. 

Good  momiog,  Sir  de  NouUes. 
{Exit  Usher. 
yaaillti  {tnUriitg).    A  hsppf  moming 

lo  youi  Mijesly. 
Mary.  And  I  shoiild  some  tlRM  hare 

a  hjippy  morning  ; 
1  have  hnd  none  y?l.     ^Vhal  saji  the 

King  your  master? 
Naaillft.     Mndani.  my  muter  hears 

with  much  alarm. 


Mtty.  Aad  m  4>  I.  Bi , 

Vout  muter  work*  ngaiii*!  men  IheW^ 
t  du  tcUcve  be  faolp  NonhoBdwitHd 
Aj^iait  me. 

XfviiUi.      Nay,  p 


^Vhy  dunild  be  more  *cgfat<  ]<«} 

Mary.  Viin  yoo  bara^ 

Muy  of  Scotknd, — (or  I  hnveostcnn 
My  sitter,  and  I  oil!  nM,— ^IcT  vm 
Is  hdr  of  Englatu] ;  slid  ajr  mpl  bte> 
To  make  the  Crowii  of  StMliad  nOc  allL 

Had  maik'd  hei  for  icy  brotlii*  EdwaA 

Ay,  but  yout  king  slate  ber  a  babt  tv 

Scotland 
In  ordei  to  betroth  her  lo  •pna  Dafth 
Stc  then  : 
Muy    of   Scotland,    nuiiEil    «>  )^ 

Dnuph'm. 
Would  make  cnu  EngUnd,  Fimce; 
Mojy  of  Enghmd,  j<niuag  hsDib  wld 

Siain. 
WaBMbelmcinvibrniMfc    . 


QflT. 
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Mary,  I  can  make  allowaiice  iyt  thee, 
oa  speakest  of  the  enemy  of  thy  king. 
Voailles,     Make  no  allowance  for  the 

naked  truth, 
is  everyway  a  lesser  man  than  Charies ; 
Qe-hard,  ice-cold — no  dash  of  daring 

in  him. 
lary.     If  cold,  his  life  is  pore. 
ioaUUs,     Why  {smUiMg\  no,  indeed. 
fary.     SajTSt  thou  ? 
'oaUUs.     A  very  wanton  life  indeed 

fary.     Your  audience  is  concluded, 
sir.  [Exit  Noaillcs. 

Vou  cannot 
rn  a  man*s  nature  from  his  natural  foe. 

EnUr  Usher. 

}  waits? 

^sktr.      The  Ambassador  of  Spain, 
your  Grace.  [Exit. 

Enter  SiMON  Rena&d. 

fary   {rising   to   nuet   him).      Thou 

art  ever  welcome,  Simon  Renard. 

Hast  thou 
ight    me    the     letter    which    thine 

Emperor  promised 
g  since,  a  formal  offer  of  the  hand 
^hilip  ? 
enard.     Nay,  your  Grace,  it  hath  not 

reach  *d  me. 
Kjw  not  wherefore — some  mischance 

of  flood, 
broken  bridge,  or  spavin 'd  horse,  or 

wave 
wind  at  their  old  battle:  he  must 

have  written. 
fary.      But   Philip  never  writes  me 

one  poor  word, 
ch  in  his  absence  had  been  all  my 

wealth. 
ngt  in  a  wooer  ! 

mard.  Yet  I  know  the  Prince, 

^'our  king -parliament  suffer  him  to 

land, 
us  to  set  foot  upon  your  island  shore. 
^ary.     God  change  the  pebble  which 

his  kingly  foot 
preaes  into  some  more  costly  stone 


Tlian  ever  btinded  eye     m  have 

mark  it 
And  bring  it  me.     IH  have  it  bonnsh'd 

firelike; 
ni  set  it  round  with  gold,  with  pear!, 

with  diamond. 
Let  the  great  angel  of  the  chnrch  ooce 

with  him  ; 
Stand  on  the  deck  and  ^vead  his  wings 

for  sail ! 
God  lay  the  waves  and  stiow  the  storms 

at  sea. 
And  here  at  land  amoog  the  people !     O 

Renard, 
I  am  much  beset,  I  am  almost  in  despair. 
Paget  is  OUTS.      Gardiner   perchance   is 

ours; 
But  for  our  heretic  Pariiament — 

Renard.  O  Madam, 

You  fly  your  thoughts  like  kites.     My 

master,  Charles, 
Bad  you  go  softly  with  jrour  heretics  here. 
Until  your  throne  had  ceased  to  tremble. 

Then 
Spit  them  like  larks  for  aught  I  care. 

Besides, 
When  Henry  broke  the  carcase  of  your 

church 
To  pieces,  there  were  many  wolves  among 

you 
Who  dragg*d  the  scatler'd  Iim^«  into  their 

den. 
The  Pope  would  have  you  make  them 

render  these  ; 
So  wouM  your  cousin,  Cardinal  Pole  ;  il! 

counsel  ! 
These  lot  them  keep  at  present ;  stir  not 

yet 
This  matter   of  the  Church   lands.     At 

hi.s  coming 
Your  star  will  rise. 

Mary.  My  star  !  a  baleful  one. 

I  see  liUt  the  black  nij^ht,  and  hear  the 

wolf. 
\Miat  star  ? 

Renard.    Your  star  will  I*  your  pri  ncely 

son, 
Heir  of  this  England  and  the  Netherlands! 
And  if  your  wolf  the  while  should  howl 

for  more. 


^^B^^^^H^V 

S9a                                                 QDEStf  MAfCY.                                         tav  | 

Well  dust  him  from  a  lag  of  Sninsli 

The  •otd  hai  tuin'd  yoai  n«^MiW[*Ic> 

cold. 

(he  thing 

I  do  believe,  I  have  duslcH  some  alrewly. 

Was  no  sach  sMieciw.  in  yta  tlWl 

Thai,  soon  ot  lale.youi  rai'.inment  \t.  out*. 

time. 

Mory.      WTiy  do  Ihcy  talk  M  fonlly  of 

I  have  heard,  ibe  toogue  fA  qwfirt 

your  Piinec. 

wiihihcjert 

Renanl? 

^Vhcn  the  hnd  lcapl~wirnn«l   I 

Senarti.     The  lol  of  Prinoes.     To  sit 

<ln  ihimk 

high 

To  wve  youi  CTOwfl  lltU  b  i«B«  »■** 

Is  to  be  lied  about. 

thi*. 

Mary.                        They  cnU  hiin  cold. 

Mary.     No.  Reoudt  it  nnM  K<« 

Haufihly.  ay.  worse. 

conetolhu. 

Rtnard.    Why,  doubtless.  Philip  iliow! 

Rmard.      Not    yel  l    bol    jm  di 

Some  of  the  bearing  of  yout  Uiw  l.li  -l  — 

Tnilaisuf  lbs  Tower- 

still 

Why,  when  ymi  (ml  NorthnBihalnt  V 

All  within  measure— nay,  it  well  bceomra 

.le.th, 

him. 

The  «mcnee  hawng  pwl    npoB  Dm 

Mary.     Haih  he  the  Ihb<>  •tWty  oT 

■Jl. 

hi«  father? 

.Spared  you  the  tluke  of  SuftA.  OriM 
^nl  Dwney, 

R(na:J.      Nay,   some  be1ie»»  lh»t  he 

will  go  beyond  him. 

Kv'n  ihii  young  giil  »Im>  dared  M  m 

Maty.     Is  this  like  him? 

your  cnnrn  ? 

Rettard.      Ay.   somewhul :   tiul   your 

^Mirr.     Dued?i»y,K>iw;thedii 

Philip 

obe/d  her  fahet. 

} 
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V»Ith  our  InnjT  talk.     Tho*  Queen,  I  am 

not  <Jucen 
Of  mine  own  heart,  which  every  now  and 

then 
Beats  me  half  dead  :  yet  stay,  this  golden 

cliain — 
My  father  on  a  birthday  gave  it  me, 
And  I  have  broken  with  my  father — take 
An<l  wear  it  as  memorial  of  a  morning 
Which  found  me  full  of  foolish  doubts, 

and  leaves  me 
As  h*^pcful. 
KcnarJ  {aside).     Whew — the  folly  of 
all  follies 
li  to  be  love-sick  for  a  shadow.     {Aloud) 

Madam, 
This  chains  me  to  your  semce,  not  with 

gold, 
r.ut  dearest  links  of  love.     Farewell,  and 

trust  me, 
iliilip  is  youn.  [Exit, 

Miiry,     Mine — bat  not  yet  all  mine. 


Eft/tr  Alice. 

(iirl  ;  hast  thou  ever  hearc 
Slanders  against    Prince    I'hilip  in    ou 
Court  ? 
Alice,     What  slanders  ?  I,  your  Grace 

no,  never. 
Mary.  Nothing  ? 

Alice.     Never,  your  Cirace. 
Mary.     See  that  you  neither  hear  then 

nor  repeat  ! 
Alice  {aside),     (lood  Lord  !  but  I  havi 
heard  a  thousand  such. 
Ay,  and  rejK'ated  them  as  often — mum  ! 
Why  comes  that  old  fox  -  Homing  bad 
again  ? 


Euter  KKNARn. 

Keiiard.     Madam,    I   scarce  had    lef 
your  (Irace's  pre!>cnce 
Hcfore  I  chanced  upon  the  messenger 
Who  brings  that  letter  which  we  waitec 
.  for— 

Enter  Usiirr.  -jhe  formal  offer  of  Prince  Philip's  hand 

Usher,     Your  Council   is  in   Session,      It  craves  an  instant  answer.  Ay  or  No. 

plca^  your  Majesty.  Mary.     An   instant   Ay  or   No  !    th< 

Afary,     Sir,  let  them  sit.     I  must  have  Council  sits. 

time  to  breathe.  Give  it  me  quick. 

No,  say  I  come.     (AjtiV  Usher.)     I  won  ,       Alice {stcppin^t^ Ite/orc /tcr).     Your  High 

liy  Ix^ldness  once.  I  ness  is  all  trembling. 

The    Emjx:ri)r  counselPd    me    t(»   tly   to  Mary,      Make  way. 

Flanders.  [Exi!  iuto  t'.c  Coutvil  Chiifnbct 

I  wriuld  not  ;  but  a  hundred  miles  I  KKJe,  Alice.       O,    .Ma>ler     Kenanl,    Maitci 

N;nt   out    my   letters,   calPd   my   friends  Ken.iid, 

tf»^elher,  "   If   you    li.-ive    f;\l.>ely    paint«tl    ytmr   fim 

*^:ruck  home  an<l  won.  I  Prince ; 

.\nii  when  the  Council  would  not  crown      P^.'^i^e^l,  N\liere  you  >hould   li.ive  blanier 

me — thought  '  him,  I  pi.iy  G«xl 

T«j  bind  me  first  by  onihs  I  could  not  keep,      No  wtmian  ever  lo\c  jou,  M.i'-ter  Renard. 
.Vnd  keep  with  Christ  and  conscience —      It  breaks  my  heart   to  hear  lier  nman  al 

was  it  lx>]<lness  .  I  iii^ht 

Or  weakness  that  won  there?   when    I,   ,  .\s   thi»'    tlie    ni';htmare    iie\er    left    hei 

their  Queen,  l)e<l. 

Cait  myself  down  ujwn  my  knees  bef<»re  A'cuatd.      My  j)retty  m.iiilen,  tell  me, 

tliem,  <lid  you  ever 

And  tho»e  hard  men  brake  into  woman  I  Sigli  for  a  I^catd  ? 


tears 
£v'n  Ganliner,  all  amaxed,  and  in  that 


Gave  me  my  Crown. 


Ali.c.  That's  n»»t  a  j)retty  question, 

Eenard.      Not  prettily  put?     I  me.in. 
my  pretty  maiden, 
\  preUy  man  for  such  a  pretty  maiden. 
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Alice.     My  Lord  of  Devon  is  a  pretty 
man. 
I  hate  him.     Well,  but  if  I  have,  what 
then? 
Renard.     Then,   pretty   maiden,  you 
should  know  that  whether 
A  wind  be  warm  or  cold,  it  serves  to  fan 
A  kindled  fire. 

Alice,     According  to  the  song. 

His  friends  would  praise  him,  I  l)elieved  'em. 
His  foes  would  blame  him,  and  I  scora*d  'em. 

His  friends— as  Angels  I  received  *em, 
Hb  foes—the  Devil  had  subom'd  *m. 

Renard,     Peace,  pretty  maiden. 
I   hear   them    stirring    in    the   Council 

Chamber. 
Lord  Paget's  *Ay'  is  sure — who  else? 

and  yet. 
They  are  all  too  much  at  odds  to  close  at 

once 
In  one  full-throated  No  !     Her  Highness 

comes. 

Enter  Mary. 

Alice.      How  deathly  pale! — a  chair, 
your  Highness. 

[Britiiring  one  to  the  Queen. 
Renard.  Madam, 

The  Council  ? 

Maiy.       Ay  !     My  Philip  is  all  mine. 
\Sinks  iftto  chair,  half  fainting. 


ACT  H. 
SCENE  L— Alington  Castle. 

Sir  Thomas  IVyatt.    I  do  not  hear  from 

Carcw  or  the  Duke 
Of  Suffolk,  and  till  then  I  should  not  move. 
The  Duke  hath  gone  to  Ixiicester  ;  Carew 

stirs 
In  Devon  :  that  fme  porcelain  Courtenay, 
Save  that  he  fears  he  might  be  cracked  in 

U    nave  known  a  semi -madman  in    my 
time 

So   fancy. ridd'n)  should    be   in   Devon 
too. 


En/er  WILLIAM. 

News  abroad,  William  ? 

William.  None  so  new,  Sir  Thaam. 
and  none  so  old,  Sir  Thomas.  No  kw. 
news  that  Philip  comes  to  wed  Maiy,  w 
old  news  that  all  men  hate  it.  OldS* 
Thomas  would  have  hated  it.  The  bdb 
are  ringing  at  Maidstone.  Doesnt  ym 
worship  hear  ? 

JVyalL    Ay,  for  the  Saints  are  came  to 
reign  again. 
Most  like  it  is  a  Saint *s-day.     There's  do 

call 
As  yet  for  me  ;  so  in  this  pause,  before 
The  mine  be  fired,  it  were  a  pious  work 
To  string  my  father's  sonnets,  left  aboat 
Like  loosely-scatter*d  jewels,  in  fair  order, 
And  head  them  with  a  lamer  rhyme  oi 

mine. 
To  grace  his  memory. 

William,  Ay,  why  not,  Sir  Thomas? 
He  was  a  fine  courtier,  he  ;  Queen  Anoe 
loved  him.  All  the  women  loved  him. 
I  loved  him,  I  was  in  Spain  with  him. 
I  couldn't  eat  in  Sprain,  I  couldn't  sleep 
in  Spain.      I  hate  Spain,  Sir  Thoma>. 

IVycUt.     But    thou  could'st   drink  it 
Spain  if  I  remember. 

IVilliam,  Sir  Thomas,  we  may  grant 
the  wine.  Old  Sir  Thom.is  alM"a« 
granted  the  wine. 

IVyatt.  Hand  me  the  casket  with  my 
father's  sonnets. 

IVilliam.  Ay — sonnets — a  fine  courtier 
of  the  old  Court,  old  Sir  Thomas.   [Exit. 

fVyatt.     Courtier  of  many  courts,  he 
loved  the  more 
His    own   gray    towers,    plain    life  and 

lettered  peace. 
To  read  and  rhyme  in  solitary  fields, 
The  lark  above,  the  nightingale  below, 
And   answer  them  in  song.      The  sire 

l>cgets 
Not  half  his  likeness  in  the  son.     I  fail 
Where  he  was  fullest :  yet — to  write  it 
down.  [//e  vrita. 

Re-enter  William. 
I  f  'illiam.    There  is  news,  there  is  news. 
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■nd  no  call  for  sonnet-sorting  now,  nor 
Bir  sonnet-making  either,  but  ten  thousand 
■M&  on  Penenden  Heath  all  calling  after 
jour  worship,  and  your  worship's  name 
Acard  into  Maidstone  market,  and  your 
mnhip  the  first  man  in  Kent  and  Chris- 
tendom, for  the  Queen's  down,  and  the 
vocld's  up,  and  your  worship  a-top  of  it. 
Wy€Ui,      Inverted  yEsop  —  mountain 

out  of  mouse. 
Sfty  for  ten  thousand  ten — and  pothouse 

knaves, 
Brain-dizzied  with  a  draught  of  morning 

ale. 

Enter  Antony  Knyvett, 

WUlianu     Here's  Antony  Knyvett. 
Knyvett,         Look  you,  Master  Wyatt, 
Tear  up  that  woman's  work  there. 

Wyatt,  No  ;  not  these, 

Dumb  children  of  my  father,  that  will 

speak 
When  I  and  thou  and  all  rebellions  lie 
Dead  bodies  without  voice.     Song  flies 

you  know 
For  ages. 
Knyvett,     Tut,  your  sonnet's  a  flying 
ant, 
Wing'd  for  a  moment. 

Wyatt,         Well,  for  mine  own  work, 

[  Tearing  the  paper. 
It  lies  there  in  six  pieces  at  your  feet ; 
For  all  that  I  can  carry  it  in  my  head. 
Knyvett,     If  you  can  carry  your  head 

upon  your  shoulders. 
Wyatt,     1  fear  you  come  to  carry  it  off 
my  shoulders, 
And  sonnet-making's  safer. 

Knyvett.  WTiy,  good  Lord, 

\Vrite  you  as  many  sonnets  as  you  will. 
Ay,  but  not  now ;  what,  have  you  eyes, 

ears,  brains? 
This  Philip  and  the  black-faced  swarms 

of  Spain, 
The  hardest,  cruellest  people  in  the  world, 
Come  locusting  upon  us,  eat  us  up. 
Confiscate  lands,  goods,  money — Wyatt, 

Wyatt, 
^Vake,  or  the  stout  old  island  will  become 
A  rotten  limb  of  Spain.    They  roar  for  you 


On  Penenden  Heath,  a  thousand  of  them 

— more — 
All  arm'd,  waiting  a  leader ;  there's  no 

glory 
Like  his  who  saves  his  country  :  and  you 

sit 
Sing-songing  here  ;  but,  if  I'm  any  judge. 
By  God,  you  are  as  poor  a  poet,  Wyatt, 
As  a  good  soldier. 

Wyatt.  You  as  poor  a  critic 

j^Vs  an  honest  friend  :  you  stroke  me  on 

one  cheek, 
IJuffet  the  other.      Come,   you  bluster, 

Antony  ! 
You  know  I  know  all  this.     I  must  not 

move 
Until  I  hear  from  Carew  and  the  Duke. 
I  fear  the  mine  is  fired  before  the  time. 
Knyvett  {showing  a  paper).     But  here's 

some    Hebrew.       Faith,    I    half 

forgot  it. 
Look  ;    can  you  make  it   English  ?      A 

strange  youth 
Suddenly   thrust    it   on   me,    whisper'd, 

♦  Wyatt,' 
And  whisking  round  a  comer,  show'd  his 

back 
Before  I  read  his  face. 

Wyatt,     Ha  I   Courtcnay's  cipher. 

\Rcads. 
*  Sir  Peter  Carew  fled  to  France  :  it  is 
thought  the  Duke  will  be  taken.  I  am 
with  you  still  ;  but,  for  aj)pearancc  sake, 
stay  with  the  Queen.  Gardiner  knows, 
but  the  Council  are  all  at  odds,  and  the 
Queen  hatli  no  force  for  resistance. 
Move,  if  you  move,  at  once.' 

Is  Peter  Carew  fled  ?     Is  the  Duke  taken  ? 
Down  scabbard,  and  out  sword  !   and  let 

Rebellion 
Roar  till   throne  rock,  and   crown   fall. 

No  ;  not  that ; 
But  we  will  teach  Queen  Mary  how  to 

reign. 
Who  are  those  that  shout  lx:low  there  ? 

Knyifctt,  W'hy,  some  fifty 

That  foUow'd  me  from  Penenden   Heath 

in  hope 
To  hear  you  ?peak. 
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IFva/i.  Open  the  window.  KnyT«i  i 
The  mine  is  lircd,  and  I  will  tfMok  lo 

Men  or  Kent ;  Enclsnd  of  Encliiod ; 
yaa  ihal  have  kept  your  old  cusionii 
apright,  while  all  the  Test  of  Englaii'l 
bow'd  theirs  to  the  Nannut,  Iha  C*iiw 
Ihat  halb  brought  u.s  it^^llier  U  nol  the 
cause  of  a  county  or  a  shir«,  b«t  of  this 
Engliiiid,  in  whose  crown  our  Kent  is  the 
fufcil  jewel.  Philip  shall  oolwe^  Mary: 
nnd  ye  have  called  rac  lo  be  your  leaiW. 
I  know  Spaiii.  1  have  1)e«n  thetc  with 
my  fiilhet ;  I  have  seen  them  in  (hdi  own 
lutd ;  have  maikcd  I}ie  hai>|^llnci«  iil 
Ihcit  nobles  i  Ihc  cruelly  of  thoii  pricMfi. 
If  ihii  man  ntirry  out  Queen,  faovrevei 
the  CouQcii  and  the  Contmou  may  fence 
lound  his  power  wilh  resthctiOD,  fac  will 
be  King,  King  of  Englnni),  my  mu-lcra : 
and  the  Queen,  and  ihe  tamt,  tM  the 
[tcopic,  his  slaves.  Wlial  ?  tSull  we  have 
Spain  on  the  throne  and  in  tlic  parlia- 
ment i   Spain  in  tiie  pulpit  and  on  llw 


sold,  and  ct<De|a.  cr 
onr  lectin  weatDnoi  mnrettdli  «i 
)«  cncnv,  my  nu»)rn>  ibM  aWfenr 
Spain  hsih  ruled  tiie  huh  wflhcfd  d 
bcncfllli  her.  Look  at  tbe  New  Vi'nAI— 
a  paradise  inajde  hell ;  the  ltd  Mas,  U< 

8<ir>i)  hfflplfM  erentur^  HtuirtA,  mna'iL 
.)|U:'.I,  (lajM,  bani'J,  UjU'J,  Laid 
alicc,  worried  by  dogt  j  and  hen^  ncoiv 
lunne,  the  Nethctlanda,  Sdly,  K*|i*Bi 
Lumliarrly.  I  uy  no  mviv-Ml]  Aih 
ihcit  if*  i*  ynam  Forinnl  In  loota 
with  tnc  !  Kimiiil  lo  Lemhs  I  It  f 
live  yow  libeilici  or  yoai  lUa*.  fwmttt 
lo  I«n>k«i  I 

Wyati  t  a  Wyail ! 
ItyMi.    BuE  6ni  tn  Kocfaata,totib 
Iheguiu 
I-'ioni  out  the  vcsit4s  lyiflg  ia  ihetiw 
Tlicnoo. 

/i  J^nuttHt.     Ay,  but  I  fist  IK  bt  M 

icw.  Sit  liuimax 
Wyaif.    Kolmanyrtl.    HciiMHm 
yell  my  fiiwdr  ^^^       . 
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SCENE  II.— Gdildhalu 

Sir  Thomas  White  (The  Lord  Mayor), 
Lord  William  Howard,  Sir 
Ralph  Bagenilall,  Aldermen  and 
Citizens. 

IVhiti,     I  trust  the  Queen  comes  hither 

with  her  guards. 
Iloivard,     Ay,  aU  in  arms. 

\Stvcraloftfu  citiuns  mcve  hasHfy  out 
ofth€  hall. 

Why  do  they  hurry  out  there  ? 

H'hire,     My  Lord,  cut  out  the  rotten 

from  jrour  apple, 

"our  apple  eats  the  better.     Let  them  go. 

rhey  go  like  those  old  Pharisees  in  John 

Convicted    by    their    conscience,    arrant 

cowards. 
Or  tamperers  with   that   treason  out   of 

Kent. 
•Vhcn  will  her  Grace  be  here  ? 

Ilazvard,  In  some  few  minutes. 

She  will  address  your  guilds  and   com- 
panies. 
i  have  striven  in  vain  to  raise  a  man  for  her. 
Hot  help  her  in  this  exigency,  make 
Vour  dty  loyal,  and  be  the  mightiest  man 
Tlus  day  in  England. 

IVkiU.  I  am  Thomas  \Vhite. 

Few  things  have  fail'd  to  which  I  set  my 

will. 
I  Jo  my  most  and  Ixist. 

I/tntHjrd.  You  know  that  after 

The  Captain   Hrctt,  who  went  with  your 

train  Itands 
To  fight  with  Wyatt,  had  gone  over  to  him 
With   all    his   men,   the   (^uccn   in    that 

<iistress 
^nt    Comwallis    and    Hastings    to    the 

traitor, 
Feigning   to   treat    with   him    al)out   her 

marriage — 
fCnow  too  what  Wyatt  said. 

If'hiU.  He'd  sooner  be, 

A'hilc  this  same  marriage  question  wa-^ 

being  argue<l. 
Trusted  than  trust — the  scoundrel — and 

demanded 
r*o«se^si*-in  of  her  person  and  the  Towr»r. 


Howard,     And  four  of  her  poor  Coun- 
cil too,  my  Lord, 
As  hostages. 

IVhite,     I  know  it.      What  do  and  say 
Your  Council  at  this  hour  ? 

Howard,      .  I  will  trust  you. 

We  fling   ourselves   on    you,  my  Lord. 

The  Council, 
The    Parliament   as   well,   are   troubled 

waters  ; 
And  yet  like  waters  of  the  fen  they  know 

not 
Which  way  to  flow.     All  hangs  on  her 

address, 
And  upon  you.  Lord  Mayor. 

White,  How  look'd  the  city 

When  now  you  past  it  ?     Quiet  ? 

Ifoiuard,  Like  our  Council, 

Your  city  is  divided.     As  we  past, 
Some  hail'd,  some  hiss'd  us.     There  were 

citizens 
Stood  each  before  his  shut-up  l)ooth,  and 

look'd 
As  grim  and  grave  as  from  a  funeral. 
And  here  a  knot  of  rufiians  all  in  rags. 
With  execrating  execrable  eyes. 
Glared  at  the  citizen.      Here  was  a  young 

mother, 
I  lor  face  on  flame,  her  red  hair  all  blown 

back. 
She  shrilling  *  Wyatt,*  while  the  boy  she 

hchl 
Miniick'd  and  pijKHl  her  *  Wyatt,'  as  red 

as  she 
In  hair  and  clieek  ;  and  almost  ellK)wing 

her. 
So   close   they   stood,  another,   mute   as 

<leath, 
And  white  as  her  own  milk  ;   her  bal)c  in 

arms 
Had   felt    the    faltering    of   his  mother's 

heart, 
An<l  hn.kM  as  bloo<lless.      Here  a  pious 

Catholic, 

^fllml»lin^'  an<l  mixin;/  up  in  his  scared 
pr.iyers 

Heaven  and  earth's  Maries;  over  his 
bow'd  shoulder 

Srowl'd  that  wori«i-hate<l  and  world- 
hating  K'ast, 
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A    haggard     AnabapiM.      Many   such 

groups. 
The  names  of  Wyait,   Eliikbeth,  Cour- 

lenay. 
Nay  the  Qaeen's  lighl  toieign — ^ibnGod, 

Ihe  logues^ 
Were  freely  liuned  among  ihein.    So  I  tay 
VoUE  city  is  divided,  nn<l  I  ieax 
One  scruple,  this  or  ihcit  way,  of  success 
Would  tum  it  thither.     Whetcrore  now 

the  Queen 
In  this  low  pulse  and  p.ilsy  of  the  rtatc. 
Bad  me  to  tell  you  (hat  she  counts  on  you 
And  on  myself  as  her  two  hands  :  on  y^if, 
Iq  your  own  city,  as  hci  right,  iDj  \xaA, 
For  you  are  toyaL 

Whtit.  Am  I  Tbonn  White  ? 

One  word  beFore  she  comes.    Eliiabcth— 
Her  name  is  much  abused  among  thuc 

Where  is  she  P     She  is  loved  by  all  cif  us. 
I   scarce  have  heart   to  mingle  in  this 


The  irheicrore  nnhb  coming,  aaJ  Minn 
Vour   royal   <ai,  and  do   M.— |,  Lxl 

or  I  «n<l(in ,  anil  am  giu1&  and  CMMBJtt. 
Mary.    InmineompcftoBialegae 

To  lell  yoo  what  indwrl  j«  kc  and  tow*; 
How iraitomuily  ihoarntcli  nnlof  Kot 
Have  nuilc  siroi^  head  i^^aiaal  gatalRt 

uid  yon. 
They  would  oat  have  toe  wed  ihe  Fdott 

lint  wax  Iheir  t>Teteat--an  (by  ipakc  « 

filKt  — 

{tui  we  sent  divert  of  oui  Coancil  M  tkm. 
And  liy  their  answers  to  the  quescion  u^  A. 
It  dotb  appeu  tfaii  nuniap  is  Ihe  leac 
Of  bU  Ihpii  quairel. 
They  buvr  licliajird  Uiu  tmuoa  of  Sbie» 

houu: 
Seek   tn  [losess  ooi   penon,  hoU  an 

Tower, 
PUce  vut  (Usplaoc  tatTCOBneUlMKUHl  w 
Ihiih  m  and  them  aoconiiac  as  ilKf  >A 
Now  wfasl  i  iBjB  knnwd^TP  " 
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r  as  your  Prince,  I  say, 

lat  was  never  mother,  cannot  tell 

r  mothers  love  their  children ;  yet, 

methinks, 
rince  as  naturally  may  love  his  people 
hese  their  children  ;  and  be  sure  your 

Queen 
oves  you,  and  so  loving,  needs  must 

deem 
;  love  by  you  retum'd  as  heartily  ; 
thro*  this  common  knot  and  bond  of 

love, 
bt  not  they  will  be  speedily  over- 
thrown, 
o  this  marriage,  ye  shall  understand 
made  thereto  no  treaty  of  ourselves, 
set  no  foot  theretowaird  unadvised 
Jl  our  Privy  Council ;  furthermore, 
(  marriage  had  the  assent  of  those  to 

whom 
king,  my  father,  did  commit  his  trust ; 
>  not  alone  estecmM  it  honourable, 
for  the  wealth  and  glory  of  our  realm, 
all   our  loving  subjects,   most  ex- 
pedient. 

0  myself, 

1  not  so  set  on  wedlock  as  to  choose 
where  I  list,  nor  yet  so  amorous 

1 1  must  needs  be  husbanded ;  I  thank 

God, 
ve  lived  a  virgin,  and  I  noway  doub' 
that  with  God's  grace,  I  can  live  so 

still, 
if  it  might  please  God  that  I  should 

leave 
ic  fruit  of  mine  own  body  after  me, 
je  your  king,  ye  would  rejoice  thereat, 
1  it  would  l>e  your  comfort,  as  I  trust ; 
truly,  if  I  either  thought  or  knew 
» marriage  should  bring  loss  or  danger 

to  you, 
subjects,  or  impair  in  any  way 
\  royal  state  of  England,  I  would  never 
sent  thereto,  nor  marry  while  I  live  ; 
eover,   if  this  marriage  should    not 

seem, 
ire  oar  own  High  Court  of  Parliament, 
be  of  rich  advantage  to  our  realm, 
will  refrain,  and  not  alone  from  this, 
•wise  from  any  other,  out  of  which 


Looms  the  least  chance  of  peril  to  our 

realm. 
Wherefore  be  bold,  and  with  your  lawful 

Prince 
Stand  fast  against  our  enemies  and  yours, 
And  fear  them  not.     I  fear  them  not 

My  Lord, 
I  leave  Lord  William  Howard  in  your  city. 
To  guard  and  keep  you  whole  and  saife 

from  all 
The  spoil  and  sackage  aim*d  at  by  these 

rebels, 
Who  mouth  and  foam  against  the  Prince 

of  Spain. 
Voices.     Long  live  Queen  Mary  I 

Down  with  Wyatt  I 
The  Queen ! 
White,     Three  voices  from  our  guilds 

and  companies  I 
You  arc  shy  and  proud  like  Englishmen, 

my  masters, 
And  will  not  trust  your  voices.     Under- 
stand : 
Your  lawful   Prince  hath  come  to  cast 

herself 
On  loyal  hearts  and  bosoms,  hoped  to  fall 
Into  the  wide-spread  arms  of  fealty. 
And  finds  you  statues.     Speak  at  once — 

and  all ! 
For  whom  ? 

Our  sovereign  Lady  by  King  Harry's  will ; 
The  Queen  of  England — or  the  Kentish 

Squire  ? 
I  know  you  loyal.      Sj>eak  !  in  the  name 

of  c;o<i ! 

The  Queen  of  England  or  the  rabble  of 

Kent? 
The  recking  dungfork  master  of  the  mace ! 
Your  havings  wasic<l  by  the  scythe  and 

spade — 
Your  rights  and  charters  hobnail'd  into 

slush — 
Your  houses  fired— your  gutters  bubbling 

blood 

Acclamation,    No !     No  !    The  Queen  ! 

the  Queen  ! 
White.  Your  Highness  hears 

This  burst  and  Kiss  of  loyal  harmony, 
And  how  we  each  and  all  of  us  abhor 
The  venomous,  l»e<tial,  devilish  revolt 
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Of  Thomas  WyatL      Hew  i»  now  make 

H«tbhil»  nvHi  n>en  UE  bat  pota-band, 

onth 

ebe 

To  niw  your  Highness  thiilT  ihonsamd 

Should  we  JO  doaf  no  cneragi,  mc  li 

And  arm  and  strike  is  with  one  Iiuid, 

The  Qaeen  uindi  np,  wd  i^Mbbf  hf 

orm«U: 

Anil  .ill  men  cry,  Slie  b  mMnlr.  itcli 

Thai  might  haw  leapt  upon  Ds  uiia»atu. 

E«xllj. 

Swear  with  mc,  noble  fellow  ^ilitetK,  all. 

Yd   the-t  no  t:oodlicr :   tho'  af  I«i 

With   all   your   trxlcs,    and  gujldi.   and 

M»TQrhcr«. 

By  his  cntn  lute.  be  halli  Ixcn  »  Wl 

OHoHs.     We  swear! 

K-by, 

M^ry.     We  thank  your  LorOsbp  and 

^•n>M  Iwk  mors  enwilr  l]wA  ibc  (Wa 

your  loyal  city. 

Ul. 

{Exi!  Hur  aumdtd. 

rritwi     Gooilyr    IfnlMlBM^ 

miu.     I  trust  IhLs  day,  lh«'  Gwl,  1 

bewt  and  load. 

AndUione  to  throw  ten  W^wtn  airi  a] 

«■«/  AUrrman.      Ay,  so  nly  Lwd  of 

Kent. 

Pembroke  in  command 

tU  r  ba  1  tin  hul  you  jot  J  1  Ion  ll:  < 

Of  aU  her  force  be  safe ;  bul  ibcM  are 

Je.1 

In  Ume  of  >hnget  ihowi  the  pabaem 

lie  mary!  Je^  Sir  Ralph, r>«  Ink l> 

diner,  coming  with  the  Qaeea. 

«>d. 

And   meeting   Pembioke,   bent    to   his 

I  dire  avnuch  you'd  Hand  09  far  7<m«(C 

5sdd1e-bow, 

Tho'mtl  tiB  mM-Amtt^ajLttm 

on  m. 
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BagmhaU.     Yet  thoroogfaly  to  believe 

in  oiie*s  own  self, 
one's  own  self  be  thorough,  were  to  do 
at  things,  my  Lord. 
^iKvard,  It  may  be. 

^agenkaU.  I  have  heard 

!  of  your  Council  fleer  and  jeer  at  him. 
'/award.     The  nursery-cocker*d  child 

will  jeer  at  aught 
it  may  seem  strange  beyond  his  nursery. 
\  statesman  that  shall  jeer  and  fleer  at 

men, 
ces  enemies  for  himself  and  for  hisking ; 
I  if  he  jeer  not  seeing  the  true  man 
ind  his  folly,  he  is  thrice  the  fool ; 
I  if  he  see  the  man  and  still  will  jeer, 
b  child  and  fool,  and  traitor  to  the 

State. 
0  is  he  ?  let  me  shun  him. 
^agmhalL  Nay,  my  Lord, 

is  damn*d  enough  already. 
fffward.  I  must  set 

guard  at  Ludgate.     Fare  you  well, 

Sir  Ralph. 
'agenkall,      *  WTio  knows? '     I  am  for 

England.     But  who  knows, 
t  knows  the  Queen,  the  Spaniard,  and 

the  Pope, 
jther  I  be  for  Wyatt,  or  the  Queen  ? 

[Exeunt, 


CENE  IIL — London  Bridge. 

rr  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  r7«^  Brett. 

'yatt.       Brett,    when    the    Duke   of 

Norfolk  moved  against  us 
n  crie<]'>t  *  A  Wyatt  I  *  and  flying  to 

our  side 
his  all  l>are,  for  which  I  love  thee, 

Brett, 
e  for  thineasking aught  that  I  can  give, 
thro*    thine   help   wc  are  come   to 

London  Bridge  ; 
bow  to  cross  it  balks  me.      I  fear  we 

cannot. 
rett.      Nay,    hardly,  save   by  boat, 

swimming,  or  wings. 
'^yatt.     Last  night  I  climbed  into  the 

gate-house,  Brett, 


And  scared  the  gray  old  porter  and  his  wife. 
And  then  I  crept  along  the  gloom  and  saw 
They  had  hewn  the  drawbridge  down  into 

the  river. 
It  roird  as  black  as  death  ;  and  that  same 

tide 
WTiich,  coming  with  our  coming,  seem'd 

to  smile 
And  sparkle   like  our   fortune   as   thou 

saidest, 
Ran  sunless  down,  and  moan*d  against 

the  piers. 
But  o*er  the  chasm  I  saw  Lord  William 

Howard 
By  torchlight,  and  his  guard ;  four  guns 

gaped  at  me. 
Black,  silent  mouths  :  had  Howard  spied 

me  there 
And  made  them  speak,  as  well  he  might 

have  done. 
Their  voice  had  left  me  none  to  tell  you 

this. 
What  shall  we  do  ? 

Brett,         On  somehow.     To  go  back 
Were  to  lose  all. 

Wyatt,  On  over  London  Bridge 

Wc  cannot :    stay  we  cannot ;   there   is 

ordnance 
On  the  WTiite  Tower  and  on  the  Devil's 

Tower, 
And  pointed  full  at  Southwark  ;  we  must 

round 
By  Kingston  Bridge. 

Brett.  Ten  miles  alx)ut. 

IVyatt,  I'v'n  so. 

Ilut  I  have  notice  from  our  partisans 
Within  the  city  that  they  will  stand  by  us 
If  Ludj^ate  can  l>c  reach 'd  by  dawn  to- 
morrow. 

Enter  one  of  Wyatt's  men. 

Man.  Sir  Thomas,  I've  found  this 
])apcr ;  pray  your  worship  read  it  ;  I 
know  not  my  Ifttcrs ;  the  old  priests 
taught  me  nothing. 

If'yatt  (reiuis).  *  WTiosoever  will  a]>- 
prohcnd  the  traitor  Thomas  Wyatt  shall 
have  a  hundred  ixmnds  for  reward.* 

Man,  Is  that  it  ?  That's  a  big  lot  of 
money. 
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tiyatt.     Ay,  Hf,  my  rriend  j 


•I  nad 


Hail  plain  eaough.      Gi 
paper! 

[  IVrir^i  •  Thomas  Wvatt  '  iar^. 
Tb«e,  any  man  can  read  that 

[Seuit  it  in  Mis  raf: 
Brttl.  liut  that's  fbolhaiijy. 

Wyaa.        No  I    boldness,    «)ii«li    vUl 
give  my  (ollowvrt  boldncsi. 

Enter  Man  tviVA  a  fruatur. 
Sfan.      We  found  him,  your  worship,  a 
plondeiing  o'  Bishop  ^MachcHlcr't  house  i 
be  says  hc'i  a  poor  gentlcmaa. 

iVyatt.      Gentleman  I   a   lliief!      Go 

hang  him.     Shall  we  make 

Those  that  we  come  to  scive  out  sharpCKt 

fbes? 

Srtll.  Sir  Thomas— 

Hyatt.  IloDg  hlin,  I  sty. 

Snfr.     Wyatt,  but  now  yuu  piomiscil 


to  kiS  llw  Qii  1  ji,  nd  «c 
piay  Toi  you  ali  tin  oan  bendid  kH 
liut  a-  GoA't  taacy  tlcitil  jt  t»  < 
I  jiiccn  tiat,  Sii  Thixiia*  ;  Inik  J*,  ten 
little  Dkltoo,  xiul  little  RobiB,  ani  Is 
Jenny — ibougb  ihc^  bui  k  mh  maJD 
and  all  on  oat  knae&,  wcpnf  7WWI 
■he  Que«n  iimhci  off.  Sir  ThaM» 

WyatL     My  liicnU,  I  (iafv  Ml  CM 
to  Iiill  the  ijuecn 
Oi  here  ca  there  :  I  Miatr  10  limiiwi 
.\ll<l  I'll  go  [uiibei  off, 

Crptnf.  Thanlu,  Sif  ThaoBM,  «t 
l.-choldni  to  you,  and  wvH  pttj  far  1 
>m  our  bended  knco  till  our  Kvct*  ni 

t»>ii«.     Be  hippy,  I  as  yonr  (iki 
To  Kingitoo,  lorwant  t  |£i<m 


ftirfaw.  ^  nfitvsT  ^  r>ni|j}jij 
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IV  rirer  ttfll   is  free.     I  do  beseech 

yoa, 
Tliere  jret  is  time,  take  boat  and  pass  to 
Windsor. 
Mary.     I  pass  to  Windsor  and  I  lose 

my  crown. 
Gardiner,     Pliss,   then,    I   pnij  jrour 

Highness,  to  the  Tower. 
Mary.     I  shall  but  be  their  prisoner 

in  the  Tower, 
Cries  unthout.     The  traitor  I  treason  ! 

Pembroke  I 
Ladies.  Treason  1  treason  ! 

Mary.      Peace. 
False  to  Northumberland,  is  he  lalse  to 

me? 
Rear  witness,  Renard,  that  I  live  and 

die 
The  true  and  fiiithfal  bride  of  Philip—A 

sound 
Of  feet  and  voices  thickening  hither — 

blows — 
lark,    there    b    battle    at    the   palace 

gates. 
And  I  will  out  upon  the  gallery. 
LtjJies.     No,  no,  your  Grace ;  sec  there 

the  arrows  flying. 
Mary.     I  am  Harry's  daughter,  Tudor, 
and  not  Fear. 

.  [Goes  out  on  the  ffalUry. 
The  guards  are  all  driven  in,  skulk  into 

comers 
like  rabliits  to  their  holes.     A  gmcioiK 

guanl 
Truly  •  shame  on  them  !  they  have  shut 
the  gates  !  1 

Enter  SiR  ROBERT  Southwell 

Somtkwell.      The  porter,    please  your 
Grace,  hath  shut  the  gates 
On  friend  and  foe.     Your  gentlemen-at- 
arms. 
If  this  be  not  your  Grace's  onler,  cry 
T'f  have  the  gates  set  wide  again,  and  they 
With  their  good  battleaxes  will  <lo  yon 

right 
•Against  all  traitors. 

Mary.       They    are     the     flower     of 
Englarvl ;  ^l  the  gates  wide. 

\Exit  Southwell. 


Enter  Courtenay. 

Courtenay.     All    lost,     all    lost,     all 
jielded  !     A  barge,  a  barge  ! 
The  Queen  must  to  the  Tower. 

Mary.  Whence  come  you,  sir  ? 

Courtenay.    From  Charing  Cross  ;  the 
rebels  broke  us  there. 
And  I  sped  hither  with  what  haste  I  might 
To  save  my  royal  cousin. 

Mary,  Where  is  Pembroke? 

Courtenay.     I  left  him  somewhere  in 

the  thick  of  it. 
Mary.     Left  him  and  fled  ;  and  thou 
that  would  St  be  King, 
And  hast  nor  heart  nor  honour.     I  myself 
Will  down  into  the  battle  and  there  bide 
The  upshot  of  my  quarrel,  or  die  with  those 
That  are  no  cowards  and  no  Courtcnays. 
Courtenay.      I  do  not  love  your  Grace 
should  call  me  coward. 

Enter  another  MESSENGER. 

Messenger.       Over,     your    (Jracc,    all 

crush 'd  ;  the  brave  Lord  William 

Thrust  him  from  Ludgatc,  and  the  traitor 

fl>'ing 
To  Temple  liar,   there  by  Sir   Maurice 

Berkeley 
Was  taken  prisoner. 

Mary.  To  the  Tower  with  him  ! 

Messenger.      'Tis    said     he    told     Sii 
Maurice  there  was  one 
Cognisant  of  this,  ami  i»arty  thereunto. 
My  I>>rd  of  Devon. 

Mary,  To  the  Tower  with  html 

Ccurtcnay.       O    la,    the    Tower,    the 
Tower,  always  the  To>%cr, 
I  shall  grow  into  it — I  shall  l>c  the  Tower. 
.^fary.      \'our  Lonl^ihip  may  not  have- 
so  loni;  to  wait. 
Remove  him  ! 

Courtenay.     La,  to  whistle  out  my  life, 
.Vnd  carve  my  coat  u|)on  the  walls  again  ! 
\Exit  Courtenay  j^uardiui. 
Missetv^er.      Also  this  Wyatt  did  con 
fcss  the  Princcs-s 
Cognisant  thereof,  and  party  thereunto. 
^Fa^^ .     What  ?  whom — whom  diil  yt»u 
say  ? 
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Messenger,  Elizabeth, 

Your  Royal  sister. 

Mary,  To  the  Tower  with  her  ! 

My  foes  are  at  my  feet  and  I  am  Queen. 
[Gardiner  and  her  Ladies  kneel  to  her. 
Gardiner  {rising).     There  let  them  lie, 
your  footstool  I     {Aside,)   Can  I 
strike 
Elizabeth  ? — not  now  and  save  the  life 
Of  Devon  :  if  I  save  him,  he  and  his 
Are  bound  to  me — may  strike  hereafter. 

{Aloud.)     Madam, 
What  Wyatt  said,  or  what  they  said  he  said, 
Cries  of  the  moment  and  the  street — 
Mary.  He  said  it 

Gardiner,     Your  courts  of  justice  will 

determine  that. 
Renard  {advancing,     I  trust  by  this 
your  Highness  will  allow 
Some  spice  of  wisdom  in  my  telling  you, 
When  last  we  talk'd,  that  Philip  would 

not  come 
Till  Guildford  Dudley  and  the  Duke  of 

Suffolk, 
And  Lady  Jane  had  left  us. 

Mary.  They  shall  die. 

Rcuani.     And  your  so  loving  sister  ? 
Mary.  She  shall  die. 

My  foes  arc  at  my  feet,  and  Philip  King. 

\Excunt. 

ACT  in. 

SCENE  L— The  Conduit  in  Grace- 

CHURCH, 

Painted  7inth  the  Nine  Wofihies^  among 
them  Aln<^Henfy  VI IT,  holding  a  book\, 
on  it  inscribed  *  Vcrbum  Dei. ' 

Enter  SiR  Ralph  Bagenhall  and  Sir 
Thomas  Stafford. 

Bagenhall.       A     hundred     here    and 

hundreds  hang'd  in  Kent. 
The  tigress  had  unslicath'd  her  nails  at 

last, 
And  Renard  and  the  Chancellor  sharpcn'd 

them. 
In  every  London  street  a  gibbet  stood. 
They  are  down   to-day.       Here  by  this 

house  was  one  ; 


The  traitor  husband  dangled  at  t 
And  when  the  traitor  wife  cun< 

bread 
To  still  the  petty  treason  thcrew 
Her  cap  would  brush  his  heds. 
Stafford.  It  is  S 

And  muttering  to  himself  as  hei 
Sir,  see  you  aught  up  yonder  ? 
Bagenhall.  I  miss  S( 

The  tree  that  only  bears  dead  fni 
Stafford.     What  tree,  sir  ? 
Bagenhall,  Well,  I 

Virgil,  sir, 
That  bears  not  its  own  apples. 
Stafford.  What  !  the 

Bagenhall.      Sir,  this  dead 
ripening  overmuch. 
And  had  to  be  removed  lest  li^ 
Should  sicken  at  dead  England 
Stafford.  No 

But  that  a  shock  may  rouse  bei 

Bagenhall. 
Sir  Thomas  Stafford  ? 

Stafford.  I  am  ill 

Bagenhall.     Veil,  are  you  n 

here? 
Stafford.  I  think  so. 

I   came  to   feel    the  pulse  of 

whether 
It  beats  hard  at  this  marriage, 
see  it? 
Bagefthall.      Stafford,  I  am 
and  a  serious. 
Far  liefer  had  I  in  my  country 
Been  reading  some  old  lxM>k,  ' 

old  hound 
Couch'd  at  my  hearth,  and  mir 

of  wine 

Beside  me,  than  have  seen  it :  y 

Stafford.      Good,  was  it  sple 

Inji^enhall.     Ay,  if  Dukes,  a 

And  Counts,  and  sixty  Spani>h 

Some   six  or   seven   Bishops, 

pearls. 
That  royal  commonplace  too,  cU 
Could  make  it  so. 

Stafford.     And  what  was  Ma 
Bagenhall.    Good  faith,  I  wa 
for  the  woman 
To  mark  the  dress.     She  wore 
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ford.  Red  shoes ! 

ynhall.     Scarlet,  as  if  her  feet  were 

washed  in  blood, 
khe  had  waded  in  it. 
fifrd.  Were  your  eyes 

>hful  that  you  look*d  no  higher  ? 
mkall,  A  diamond, 

'hilip's  gift,  as  proof  of  Philip's  love, 
lath  not  any  for  any, — tho*  a  true 

one, 
I  false  upon  her  heart, 
•fbr*/.  But  this  proud  Prince — 

YnhalL       Nay,    he   is    King,    you 

know,  the  King  of  Naples. 
ither  ceded  Naples,  that  the  son 
a  King,  might  wed  a  Queen — O  he 
d  in  brocade — white  satin  his  trunk- 
hose, 
oght  with  silver, — on  his  neck  a 

collar, 

thick    with    diamonds ;    hanging 

down  from  this 
rolden  Fleece — and  round  his  knee, 

mbplaced, 
English  Ciarter,  studded  with  great 

emeralds, 
i,  I  know  not  what.     Have  you  had 

enough 
this  gear? 

ford.     Ay,  since  you  hat*^  the  tell- 
ing it. 
rx>kM  the  Queen  ? 
'mh*ilL        No  fairer  for  her  jewels. 

could  see  that  as  the  new-made 

couple 
from  the  Minster,  moWng  side  by 


side 


:h  one  canopy,  ever  and  anon 

&\  on  him  a  vassal  smile  of  love, 
Philip  with  a  glance  of  some  dis- 
taste, 

methought,  return 'd.      I  may  l>c 
wrong,  sir. 

inrriage  vrill  not  hold. 

f^^rJ.  I  think  with  you. 

Jng  of  France  will  help  to  break  it. 

■enkall.  France  ! 

ice  had  half  of  France,  and  hurl'd 
our  battles 

le  heart  of  Spain ;  but  England  now 


Is  but  a  ball  chucked  between  France  and 

Spain, 
His  in  whose  hand  she  drops ;  Harry  of 

Bolingbroke 
Had  holpen  Richard's  tottering  throne  to 

stand, 
Could  Harry  have  foreseen  that  all  our 

nobles 
Would  perish  on  the  civil  slaughter-field, 
And  leave  the  people  naked  to  the  crown, 
And  the  crown  naked  to  the  people  ;  the 

crown 
Female,  too  !     Sir,  no  woman's  regimen 
Can  save  us.     We  are  fallen,  and  as  I 

think, 
Never  to  rise  again. 

Stafford.     You  are  too  black-blooded. 
I'd  make  a  move  myself  to  hinder  that : 
I    know    some    lusty    fellows    there    in 

France. 
Bagcnhall.     You  would  but  make  us 

weaker,  Thomas  Stafford. 
Wyatt  was  a  good  soldier,  yet  he  fail'd, 
And  strcngthcn'd  Philip. 

Stafford,  Ditl  not  his  last  brcatl 

Clear  Courtenay  and  the  Princess  fron 

the  charge 
Of  l)oing  his  co-rcl)els  ? 

/idi^nhall.  Ay,  but  then 

What  such  a  one  as  Wyatt  says  is  nothing : 
We  have  no  men  among  us.     The  new 

Lords 
Arc  quieted  with  their  sop  of  Ahbeylands, 
And  ev'n  before  the  ^^>ueen's  face  Gardiner 

buys  them 
With  Philip's  goM.     All  greed,  no  faith, 

no  courage  ! 
Why,  ev'n  the  liaughty  prince,  Northum- 

l^eiiand, 
The  leader  of  our  Reformation,  knell 
And   blubl>erM   like   a   lad,   and   on    the 

SClHold 
Recanted,  and  rcMild  him-iclf  to  Rome. 
Stafford.      I  swear  you  do  your  country 

wroni;,  Sir  Ralph. 
I  know  a  set  of  exiles  over  there, 
l)are-devil>,  that  would  eat  fire  and  spit 

it  out 
At    Philip's  beard :    they   pillage  Spain 

already. 
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The  French  King  winks  at  it.     An  hour 

will  come 
When  they  will  sweep  her  from  the  seas. 

No  men  ? 
Did  not  Lord  Suffolk  die  like  a  true  man? 
Is  not  Lord  William  Howard  a  true  man? 
Yea,  you  yourself,  altho*  you  are  black- 

blooded  : 
And  I,  by  God,  believe  myself  a  man. 
Ay,  even  in  the  church  there  is  a  man — 
Cranmer. 
Fly  would  he  not,  when  all  men  bad  him 

fly. 
And  what  a  letter  he  wrote  against  the 

Pope  ! 
There's  a  brave  man,  if  any. 

BagcnhcUL  Ay  ;  if  it  hold. 

Crowd  {coming  on),     God  save  their 

Graces  ! 
Stafford,  Bagenhall,  I  see 

The  Tudor  green  and  white.    ( Trumpets. ) 

They  are  coming  now. 
And  here's  a  crowd  as  thick  as  herring- 
shoals. 
Bagenhall.      Be  limpets  to  this  pillar, 
or  we  are  torn 
Down  the  strong  wave  of  brawlers. 
Cro7i>d.     God  save  their  Graces  ! 
[Proi'ession  of  Trumpeters^  Javelin- 
mcn^     etc.  ;     then    Spanish    and 
Flemish  Nobles  interfningled. 
Stafford,     Worth   seeing,    Bagenhall  ! 
These  black  dog-Dons 
Garb    themselves    bravely.      W-ho's    the 

long-face  there, 
Looks  veiy  Spain  of  very  Spain  ? 

Hngenhall.  The  Duke 

Of  Alva,  an  iron  soldier. 

Stafford.  And  the  Dutchman, 

Now  laughing  at  some  jest  ? 

Bagenhall.  William  of  Orange, 

William  the  Silent. 

Stafford.      W' hy  do  they  call  him  so  ? 
Bagenhall.      lie  keeps,  they  say,  some 
secret  that  may  cost 
Philip  his  life. 

Stafford.     But  then  he  looks  so  merry. 
Bagenhall.     I  cannot  tell  you  why  they 
call  him  so. 
[  Thi  King  and  Queen  passy  attended 


by  Peers  of  the  Realm,  Oj 
Stale,  etc.      Cannon  shot  ^ 

Crowd.      Philip  and  Maiy,  Phi 
Mary  1 
Long  live  the  King  and  Queen, 
and  Mary ! 

Stafford,    They  smile  as  if  conti 
one  another. 

Bagenhall,     A  smile  abioad 
scowl  at  home. 

[King  and  Queen  pass  on.    Ft 

First  Citizen,  I  thought  thi 
had  been  one  of  those  black  c 
Spain,  but  he  hath  a  yellow  bear 

Second  Citizen.    Not  red  like  1: 

First  Citizen,     Like  a  carrot's, 
say'st,  and  English  carrot's  bet 
Spanish  licorice  ;  but  I  thought 
beast. 

Third  Citizen.  Certain  I  ha 
that  every  Spaniard  carries  a  ta 
devil  under  his  trunk-hose. 

Tailor.  Ay,  but  see  what  tnin 
Lord  !  they  be  fine ;  I  never  slitc 
such.     They  make  amends  for  t 

Fotirth  Citizen.  Tut  !  ever)* 
priest  will  tell  you  that  all  Englisl 
have  tails. 

Fifth  Citizen.  Death  and  the 
if  he  find  I  have  one — 

Fourth  Citizen.  Lo  !  thou  h 
them  up  !  here  they  come — a  j> 
fur  Death  and  Gardiner  for  the 

Fnler  GARDINER  {turning  hack 
procession). 

Gardiner.      Knave,  wilt  thou 

cap  before  the  Queen  ? 
Man.      My  Lord,  I  stand  so 
among  the  crowd 
I  cannot  lift  my  hands  unto  my 
Gardiner.      Knock  off  his  c 
some  of  you  about  him  I 
Sec  there  be  others  that  can  use  tlv 
Thou  art  one  of  Wyatt's  men  ? 
Man,  No,  my  '. 

Gardiner,     Thy  name,  thou 
Man.  I  am  nobody,  i 

Gardifier  {shouting,     God's 
knave,  thy  name  ? 
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I  have  ears  to  hear. 
'fur.  Ay,  rascal,  if  I  leave  thee 
;ars  to  hear. 

It  his  name  and  bring  it  me  {to 
Attendant), 

dant.  Ay,  my  Lord. 

ner.  Knave,  thou  shalt  lose  thine 
ars  and  6nd  thy  tongue. 
It  be  thankful  if  I  leave  thee  that. 
\Coming  before  the  Conduit, 
^oit  painted — the  nine  worthies 
—ay ! 

I  what's  here?    King  Harry  with 
I  scroll. 

erbnro  Dei — verbum — word  of 
ikxl! 

ission  !  do  you  know  the  knave 
hat  painted  it  ? 
iant,     f  do,  my  Lord. 
ner.         Tell  him  to  jKiint  it  out, 
t  some  fresh  device   in   lieu  of 
t — 

of  gloves,  a  pair  of  gloves,  sir ; 
la? 

no  heresy  there. 

iant.  I  will,  my  Lord  ; 

1  shall  paint  a  pair  of  gloves.     I 
m  sure 

g  the  man)  he  wrought  it  igno- 
intly, 

from  any  malice. 
ner.  Word  of  God 

sh  !  over  thb  the  brainless  loons 
mot  spell  Esaias  from  St.  Paul, 
emselves  dr\mk  and  mad,  fly  out 
nd  flxire 

lellions.      I'll  have  their  bibles 
umt. 

le  is  the  priest's.     Ay  !  fellow, 
'hat  ! 

iring  at  roe  1  shout,  you  gaping 
[>gue  ! 

I  have,  my  Lord,  shouted  till 
am  hoarse. 

ner.     What  hast   thou  shouted, 
nave? 

Long  live  Queen  Mary  I 
ner.       Knave,     there     be     two. 
liere  be  both  King  and  Queen, 
id  Maiy.     Shout ! 


Man,  Nay,  but,  my  Lord, 

The  Queen  comes  first,  Maiy  and  Philip. 

Gardiner,  Shout,  then, 

Mary  and  Philip  ! 

Man.  Mary  and  Philip  ! 

Gardiner,  Now, 

Thou  hast  shouted  for  thy  pleasure,  shout 

for  mine  ! 
Philip  and  Mary  ! 

Man.  Must  it  be  so,  my  Lord  ? 

Gardiner,     Ay,  knave. 

Man,  Philip  and  Mary  I 

Gardiner.  I  distrust  thee. 

Thine  is  a  half  voice  and  a  lean  assent. 
What  is  thy  name  ? 

Mem.  Sanders. 

Gardiner,  What  else  ? 

Man.  Zerubbabel. 

Gardiner,     WTiere  dost  thou  live  ? 

Man.  In  Comhill. 

Gardiner,  Where,  knave,  where? 

Man.     Sign  of  the  Talbot. 

Gardino',     Come  to  me  to-morrow. — 
Rascal  ! — this  land  is  like  a  hill  of  fire, 
One  crater  opens  when  another  shuts. 
l>ut  so  I  get  the  laws  against  the  heretic, 
Spite  of  Lord  Paget  and  Lord  William 

Howard, 
An<l  others  of  our  Parliament,  revived, 
I  will  show  fire  on  my  side — stake  and 

fire — 
Sharp  wt>rk  and  short.     The  knaves  arc 

easily  cow'd. 
Follow  their  Majesties. 

[  Ex  it.      The  ero7vd  foiiencini;^. 

Bai^tihait.  As  proud  as  IJecket. 

Stafford.     You   would   not   have   him 
murder 'd  as  Becket  was? 

/uji^enha/t.      No — murder  fathers  mur- 
der :  but  I  sny 
There  is  no  man — there  wxs  <.»ne  woman 

with  us — 
It  was  a  sin  to  love  her  mairicd,  dead 
I  cannot  choose  but  love  her. 

Stajfcrit.  Lady  Jane? 

Craivd  {..^oifti^  off).      Gotl   save   their 
( I races  I 

Stafford.  Did  you  see  her  die  ? 

liagenhall.       No,   no ;    her   innocent 
blood  had  blinded  me. 
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You  call  me  too  black -blooded — true 

enough 
Her  dark  dead  blood  is  in  my  heart  with 

mine. 
If  ever  I  cry  out  against  the  Pope 
Her  dark  dead   blood  that  ever  moves 

with  mine 
Will  stir  the  living  tongue  and  make  the 

cry. 
Stafford,     Yet  doubtless  you  can  tell 

me  how  she  died  ? 
Bagenhall.       Seventeen  —  and    knew 

eight  languages — in  music 
Peerless — her  needle   perfect,   and   her 

learning 
Beyond  the  churchmen  ;  yet  so  meek,  so 

modest, 
So  wife-like  humble  to  the  trivial  boy 
Mismatch'd  with  her  for  policy  !     I  have 

heard 
She  would  not  take  a  last  farewell  of  him, 
She  fear'd  it  might  unman  him  for  his  end. 
She  could   not   be  unmanned — no,  nor 

outwoman'd — 
Seventeen — a  rose  of  grace  ! 
Girl  never  l)reathcd  to  rival  such  a  rose  ; 
Rose  never  blew  that  equal  I'd  such  a  bud. 
Stafford.      Pray  you  go  on. 
Jyagcnhall.        She     came     upon     the 

scaffold, 
And  said  she  was  condenin'd  to  die  for 

treason  ; 
She  had  but  follow'd  the  device  of  those 
Her  nearest  kin  :  she  thought  they  knew 

the  laws. 
But  for  hei-self,  she  knew  but  little  law, 
And  nothing  of  the  titles  to  the  crown  ; 
She  had  no  desire  for  that,  and  wrung 

her  hands, 
And  trusted  God  would  save  her  thro'  tlie 

blootl 
Of  Jesus  Christ  alone. 

Stafford.  Pray  you  go  on. 

Bagenhall.     Then  knelt  and  said  the 

Miserere  Mei — 
But  all  in  English,  mark  you  ;  rose  again, 
And,   when  the  headsman  pray'd  to   be 

forgiven. 
Said  *  You  will  give  me  my  true  crown 

at  last, 


But  do  it  quickly ;'   then  all  wept  bik 

she, 
Who  changed  not  colour  when  s'  e  »# 

the  block. 
But  ask'd  him,  childlike  :  *  Will  yoa  take 

it  off 
Before  I  lay  me  down  ?'     *  No,  madam. 

he  said, 
Gasping ;  and  when  her  innocent  cyu 

were  bound, 
She,  with  her  poor  blind  hands  feeling— 

*  where  is  it  ? 
Where   is   it?* — You   must  fanqr  that 

which  follow'd. 
If  you  have  heart  to  do  it ! 

Crazvd  {in  the  distance).      God  sate 

their  Graces ! 
Stafford,    Their  Graces,  our  disgraces! 

God  confound  thetfi ! 
Why,  she's  grown  bloodier  I  when  I  kJ 

was  here, 
This  was  against  her  conscience — wwl-^ 

\yQ  murder  ! 
BageiihalL     The  *  Thou  shalt  do  n 

murder,'  which  God's  haml 
Wrote  on  her  conscience,  Mai}'  rubb' 

out  pale — 
She  could  not  make  it  white — and  ove 

that. 
Traced  in   the  blackest   text  of  Ihi  - 

*Thou  shalt  !' 
And  sign'd  it — Mary  ! 

Stafford.      Philip  and  the  Pope 
Must    have    sign'd    too.       I   hear  this 

legate's  coming 
To  bring  us  absolution  from  the  Pope. 
The  Lords  and  Commons  will  bow  do« 

before  him — 
Vou  are  of  the  house  ?  what  will  you  do, 

Sir  Ralph  ? 
Bageuhall.       And    why    should  I  U 

bolder  than  the  rest. 
Or  honester  than  all  ? 

Stafford.  But,  sir,  if  I— 

And  oversea  they  say  this  state  of  yours 
I  lath  no  more  mortice  than  a  tower  of 

cards  ; 
And  that  a  puff  would  do  it — then  if  I 
And  others  made  that  move  I  touchd 

upon. 
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Back*d  by  the  power   of  France,  and 

landing  here, 
Camr.  with  a  sudden  splendour,  shout, 

and  show, 
And  dazzled  men  and  deafenM  by  some 

bright 
Jx>ud  venture,  and  the  people  so  unquiet — 
And  I  the  race  of  murder*d  Buckingham — 
-Not  for  myself,  but  for  the  kingdom — 

Sir, 
I  tru<it  that  you  would  fight  along  with  us. 
BaffTHMail,     No ;  you  would  fling  your 

lives  into  the  gulf. 
Stafford,     But  if  this  Philip,  as  he's 

like  to  do, 
I^ft  Mar)'  a  wife-widow  here  alone. 
Set  up  a  viceroy,  sent  his  myriads  hither 
I'o  seize  upon  the  forts  and  fleet,  and 

make  us 
K  Spanish  province  ;  would  you  not  fight 

then? 
■    BafftnkalL    I  think  I  should  fight  then. 

Stafford,     I  am  sure  of  it. 
Hi*!  !  there's  the  face  coming  on  here  of 

one 
\Vht»    knows    me.      I    must    leave   you. 

Fare  you  well, 
VouHl  hear  of  me  again. 

Ba^^tuholl,  Upon  the  scaffold. 

{Exeunt. 

SCENE  n.— Room  in  Whiteham. 
Pai-ace. 

Mary.      Entrr  PniLiP  and 
Cariunai.  Pole. 

Pole,     Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena,  Bene- 

dicta  tu  in  mulieribus. 
Mary,        Loyal     and     royal     cousin, 
humblest  thanks. 
Had  you  a  pleasant  voyage  up  the  river  ? 
Pelf'.      We  had  your  myal  barge,  antl 
that  same  chair, 
^>r  rather  throne  of  purple,  on  the  deck. 
'  >ur  silver  cross  sparkled  liefore  the  prow, 
The  ripples  twinkled  at  their  iliamond- 

dance, 
The  Iwats  that  follow 'd,  were  as  glowin*;- 


As   regal  gardens ;   and  your  flocks  of 

swans, 
As  fair  and  white  as  angels ;  and  your 

shores 
Wore  in  mine  eyes  the  green  of  Paradise. 
My   foreign    friends,    who    dream'd    us 

blanketed 
In  ever-closing  fog,  were  much  amazed 
To  find  as  fair  a  sun  as  might  have  flash'd 
Upon    their    lake    of    Garda,    fire    the 

Thames  ; 
Our  voyage  by  sea  was  all  but  miracle ; 
And  here  the  river  flowing  from  the  sea. 
Not  toward  it  (for  they  thought  not  of 

our  tides), 
Scem'd    as    a    happy    miracle    to   make 

glide — 
In  quiet — home  your  banish 'd  country- 
man. 
Mary.     We  heard  that  you  were  sick 

in  Flanders,  cousin. 
Pole.     A  dizziness. 
Mary.  And  how  came  you 

round  again  ? 
Poh:     The    scarlet    thread   ot    Rahab 
saved  her  life  ; 
And  mine,  a  little  letting  of  the  blood. 
Mary.     Well  ?  now  ? 
Pole.  Ay,  cousin,  as  the 

heathen  giant 
Had  but  to  touch  the  groun«l,  his  force 

retum'd — 
Thus,  after  twenty  years  of  banishment. 
Feeling  my  native  land  l>eneath  my  f(K>t, 
I  said  theret«> :   *  Ah,  native  land  of  mine. 
Thou  art  much  Ijeholdcn  to  this  fiwt  of 

mine, 
That   hastes  with  full   conmiission    fioin 
the  roj>e 

'  To  al'Nolve  thee  from  thy  guilt  of  heresy. 
j  Thou  lui-st  disgrace*!  me  and  attainted  mo. 
And  maik'd  nieev'n  as  Cain,  an«l  I  return 
,  .\s  IVtor,  but  loble^s  thee:  make  niewell.' 
I  Metliinks  the  i^tMxl  lan<l  heard  me,  for  to- 
il ay 
My  heart  Inuts  twenty,  when  I  see  yoti, 

cousin. 
.\h,   gentle   cousin,    since  your    IlenxlS 

death, 
1  low  oft  hath  Peter  knock'd  at  Mary'sgatcl 
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And  Mary  would  haye  risen  and  Ut  him  in. 

\Vhcn  «ill  you  Ihfll  we  snmiDon  faodi  m 

But,  Mary,  (here  were  ihose  wiOiin  tlie 

housa 

h.u« 

To  take  thii  >ln<dution  fmm  y*Mr  \V», 
And  be  icgalheiy  to  lh«  Puwt  faUl 

Who  would  not  have  it. 

J/iBy-           True,  good  cousin  Pole  ; 

P<^.     loBriiiun'ECalendwtbeM^ 

And  there  were  also  those  iralhout  the 

est  day 

liQuse 

Wbo  would  not  havr  il. 

Gods.    " 

/Wr.                        I  believe  ».  OMwin. 

State-policy  nnd  church -policy  are  con- 

Might  not  St.  Aodiew's  Ik  ho  hijipie 

join,, 

■Uy? 

But  Janus-&ces  looking  diverse  ways. 

Mtry.     Then  these  .b«ll  taeel  opt 

St.  Amlrenr's  day. 

But  all  is  well ;  'I  n-as  cv'n  the  will  of  Cod. 

\Vho.  wailing  till  ihe  time  had  ripcn'd. 

Enttr  Pacbt,  »*»  framtt  Ik*  Cmtmn 

Hakes  me  his  mouth  of  holy  gieeliiic- 

Pelt.     I  am  an  olii  mtn  iH«riMl  *■ 

•  Hail. 

Daughter  of  God.  and  saver  of  llle  bith. 

Ev'n  Willi  my  joy.     Pettnil  Me  to  wit] 

Sit  bcnedictos  fruclus  veniris  In! !' 

dr.w. 

Mary,      Ah,  heiven  1 

To  Lambeth? 

Pak.                 Unwell.  yoorGraoe? 

f^uiif.            Ay,  Lmbcah  1m  mhi 

Miay.                    No.  nuuio,  happy  — 

Cnnmer. 

Happy  w  see  you  J  never  yel  so  h^ppy 

It  wai  not  meet  the  heretic  Ewinf  Am 

Since  I  was  crown'd. 

Ilw 
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He  slin  within  the  darkness ! 

Oh,  Philip,  husbAnd !  now  thy  love  to  mine 

Will  cling  more  dose,  and  those  bleak 

manners  thaw, 
That  make  me  shamed  and  tongue-tied 

in  my  love. 
The  second  Prince  of  Peace — 
The  great  unborn  defender  of  the  Faith, 
^\'ho  will  avenge  me  of  mine  enemies — 
He  comes,  and  my  star  rises. 
The  stormy  Wyatts  and  Northumberlands, 
The  proud  ambitions  of  Elizabeth, 
And  all  her  fieriest  partisans — are  pale 
Before  my  star  ! 
The  light  of  this  new  learning  wanes  and 

dies : 
The  ghosts  of  Luther  and  Zuinglius  fade 
Into  the  deathless  hell  which  is  their  doom 
Before  my  star  ! 

His  sceptre  shall  go  forth  fromind  tolnd  ! 
His  sword  shall  hew  the  heretic  peoples 

down  ! 
His  faith  shall  clothe  the  world  that  will 

be  his, 
Ijke  universal  air  and  sunshine  !     Open, 
Vc  everlasting  gates  1  The  King  is  here  I — 
My  star,  my  son  I 

Ent^y  Philip,  Duke  of  Alva,  eU. 

Oh,  Philip,  come  with  me  ; 
Good  news  have  I  to  tell  you,  news  to 

make 
F^th  of  us  happy — ay,  the  Kingdom  too. 
Nay  come  with  me — one  moment ! 

Pktlt'p  (to  Alva).  More  than  that  : 

There  was  one  here  of  late — William  the 

Silent 
The)-  call  him — he  Is  free  enough  in  talk, 
But  tells  me  nothing.     You  will  l>e,  wc 

trust. 
Sometime  the  viceroy  of  those  provinces — 
He  must  deserve  his  surname  better. 

Aha.  Ay,  sir  ; 

Inherit  the  Great  Silence. 

Philip.  True  ;  the  provinces 

Are  hard  to  rule  and  must  \mi  hardly  ruled  ; 
M«^)st  fruitful,  yet,  indeed,  an  empty  rind, 
AH  hollow'd  out  with  stinging  heresies ; 
AihI  for  their  heresies,  Alva,  they  will  fight; 
Wmj  must  break  them  or  they  break  you. 


Aha  [proudly).  The  first. 

Philip.     Good  1 
Well,  Madam,  this  new  happiness  of  mine  i 

\^ExeuHt, 

Enter  Three  Pages. 

First  Page.     News,  mates  1  a  miracle, 
a  miracle  !  news  I 
The  bells  must  ring ;  Te  Deums  must  b< 

sung; 
The  Queen  hath  felt  the  motion  of  hei 
babe  I 
Second  Page.     Ay  ;  but  see  here  ! 
First  Pagt.  See  what  ? 

Second  Page,  This  paper,  Dickon. 

I  found  it  fluttering  at  the  palace  gates  :— 
*  The  Queen  of  England  is  delivered  of  a 
dead  dog !  * 
Third  Page.      These  are    the   things 

that  madden  her.    Fie  upon  it ! 
First  Page,     Ay  ;  but  I  hear  she  hath 
a  dropsy,  lad. 
Or  a  high-dropsy,  as  the  doctors  call  it. 
Third  Ptige.      Fie  on  her  droj>sy,  sc 
she  have  a  dropsy  ! 
I  know  that  she  was  ever  sweet  to  me. 
First  Page.      For  thou  and  thine  are 

Roman  to  the  core. 
Third  Page.     So  thou  and  thine  must 

be.      Take  heed  ! 
First  Page.  Not  I, 

And  whether  this  flash  of  news  l»e  false 

or  true, 
So  the  wine  run,  and  there  l)e  revelry. 
Content  am  I.     Let  all  the  steeples  clash, 
Till  the  .sun  dance,  as  upon  K.ister  Day. 

[Fxn^nt, 

SCENE  HI. -Great  Hail  in 
Whitfiiai.i.. 

///  tht'  far  eud  a  dais.  On  this  three 
chairs^  tivo  under  otw  catiof'y  for  Mary 
and  F'HlI.ir,  another  on  the  Hi^ht  oj 
these  for  IN  U.K.  Under  the  datt  on 
ToI-K's  side^  raptgi'd  along  the  t^v///, 
sit  all  the  Spiritual  Pcers^  and  aJon^^ 
the  tuall  opposite,  all  the  Tefnptral. 
The  Commons  on  cross  hetuhes  in  fronts 
a  line  of  approaeh  to  thd  dais  hettfctM 
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iktm.     In  Ihr fartgraund,  SIR  RALPH 
Bagekiiall  am!  ether  Memben  tfikt 


Fmt  Mtmbtr.     St.  Andrew's  day  j  di 

cl(»e,  sit  tlose.  wr  are  fiiendt. 
Is  irconcilt^d  Ihe  wotii  ?  ihe  Pop«  agair  ? 
Il   musi  be  thiis  i  oQiI  yet,  cm^slKxIr  I 

htiw  sirangL- 
That  GnnJiner,  once  n,  ima  with  all  of  ox 
Against   (his    foreign    niarriogCi   should 

have  yielded 
So  nllerljl — strange!   Imt  slnogcr  still 

lh.ll  he, 
So  fierce  against  llie   Hcnilship  of  the 

Pope. 
Should   play  the  strcond   actor   in   thli 

pageant 
That  litings  liim  in  :  >uch  a  eiindmn  lir  1 
Sicetbl  MtmUr.     Tlus  Gaidiner  luin'il 

his  coal  in  llt-niy's  titnei 
The  serpent    thai    h.i(h    tlouebM    will 

slough  ituain, 
TkM  Mtmher.     Till,  ihra  wc  ^  art 


My  <ieveii  -yean'  ftiend  was  witlii  mt,  k 

young  boy ; 
Oal  crept  1  visp,  with  half  lie  sunn 

behind. 
'niilipJ'  tapbtb    I  had  tocninbcitiEt 
W't  icJant  IreaLion. 

Thirst  Aftnirr,    Uui  thty  wy  ilui  1« 
If  any  creeping  life  llkTaile  ibclf  hhe 
Too  gros  la  he  thnut  tnt,  will  bdd  H 

And  rbllip  by  thoK  aitkles  It  tngal 
from  stirring  biuid  or  fool  to  wTiOf  tl 

SxmJ  AfimhtT.     By  hocnk  uTbntBa 

like  youi  iTennni;  l)ii»( ; 

Bui  jnini  wtae  boes  bad  Unng  Ub  Gi 

Vou  wionfi  the  LIiodebHm  :  llw  dia 

»rld«l 
To  thai  wnc  Itcaiy  vhich  tbcOBpOi 
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Philip.  Madam,  my  wish 

Echoes  your  Maj«sty*s. 

PoU.  It  shall  be  so. 

Gardimr,      Mine    echoes    both   your 

Graces';  [aside)  but  the  Pope — 

Can  we  not  have  the  Catholic  church  as 

weU 
Without  as  with  the  Italian?  if  we  cannot, 
Why  then  the  Pope. 

My  lords  of  the  upper  house, 
And  ye,  my  masters,  of  the  lower  house, 
Do  yc  stand  fast  by  that  which  ye  resolved  ? 
Voices.     We  do. 

Gardiner.    And  be  you  all  one  mind  to 
supplicate 
The  Legate  here  for  pardon,  and  acknow- 
ledge 
The  primacy  of  the  Pope  ? 

Voices.  We  are  all  one  mind. 

Gardiner.    Then  must  I  play  the  vassal 
to  this  Pole.  \Aside. 

[//e  draws  a  paper  from  under  his 
robes  and  presents  it  to  the  King 
and  Queen,  who  look  through  it 
and  return  it  to  him  ;  then  ascends 
a  tribufte^  and  reads. 
We,  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
And   Commons  here  in  Parliament  as- 
sembled. 
Presenting  the  whole  body  of  this  realm 
Of  England,  and  dominions  of  the  same, 
Do  make   most  humble  suit  unto  yuur 

Majesties, 
In  our  own  name  and  that  of  all  the  state. 
That  by  your  gracious  means  and  inter- 
cession 
Our  supplication  be  exhibited 
To  the  Lord  Cardinal  Pole,  sent  here  as 

I>egate 
From  our  most  Holy  Father  Julius,  Pope, 
An<l  from  the  Apostolic  see  of  Rome  ; 
And  do  declare  our  penitence  and  grief 
For  our  long  schism  and  disol)cdience, 
Either  in  making  laws  and  ordinances 
Against  the  Holy  Father's  primacy, 
Or  else  by  doing  or  by  speaking  aught 
\Miich  might  impugn  or  prejudice  the 

same  ; 
By  this  our  npplication  prombing, 
Af  well  for  ooi  own  selves  as  all  the  realm. 


That  now  we  be  and  ever  shall  be  quick, 
Under  and  with  your  Majesties*  autho- 
rities, 
To  do  to  the  utmost  all  that  in  us  lies 
Towards  the  abrogation  and  repeal 
Of  all  such  laws  and  ordinances  made  ; 
Whereon  we  humbly  pray  your  Majesties, 
As  persons  undefiled  with  our  offence, 
So  to  set  forth  this  humble  suit  of  ours 
That  we  the  rather  by  your  intercession 
May  from  the  Apostolic  see  obtain. 
Thro'  this  most  reverend  Father,  absolu- 
tion. 
And    full    release    from    danger   of    all 

censures 
Of  Holy  Church  that  we  l)e  fall'n  into. 
So  that  we  may,  as  children  penitent. 
Be  once  again  received  into  the  bosom 
And  unity  of  Universal  Church  ; 
And  that  this  noble  realm  thro'  after  years 
May  in  this  unity  and  ol)edience 
i   Unto  the  holy  see  and  reigning  Pope 
Serve  God  and  both  your  Majesties. 
Voices.  Amen.     [All  sit. 

[I/e  again  presents  the  petition  to  the 
King  and  Queen,   li'ho  hand  it 
reverentially  to  Pole. 
Pole  (sitting).     This  is  the  loveliest  day 
that  ever  smiled 
On   England.     All   her    breath   should, 

incenselike. 
Rise  to  the  heavens  in  grateful  praise  of 

Him 
Who  now  recalls  her  to  His  ancient  fold. 
Lo  !  once  again  God  to  this  realm  hath 

given 
A  token  of  His  more  especial  Grace; 
lor  ns  this  people  were  the  first  of  all 
The  islands  call'd  into  the  dawning  church 
Out  of  the  dead,  deep  night  of  heathen- 

dom, 
So  now  are  these   the    first  whom  God 

hath  given 
Grace   to    rejx'nt    and   sorrow   fur   their 

schism  ; 
And  if  your  |>enitence  be  not  mockery. 
Oh  how  the  blessed  angels  who  rejoice 
Over  one  saved  do  triumph  at  this  hour 
In  the  reborn  salvation  of  a  land 
So  noble.  [A  pause. 
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For  ourKtv»  iTe  do  protea 
Tlwl  our  commission  is  lo  lieal,  not  harm ; 
We  come  not  to  condemn,  bat  recoDcite: 
We  come  not  to  compel,  but  oil  ogsia  ; 
We  come  not  to  detttoy,  but  edify  ; 
Not  3^t  lo  question  tilings  ainadjr  done  i 
These  arc  fotgivcn— mat  leis  of  tlw  pojt  — 
Anil  range  with  jcts.im  and  with  oUal 

thrown 
latotbebtindaea.  of  forge  L  fuloeai.  \ApaHSt. 
Ye  have  reversed  the  ailaindei  laid  on  u& 
By  him  whu  sack'd  the  huuse  of  God  i 

Amplier  than  any  field  on  our  pinit  fulh 
Can  reader  thanks  in  fruit  for  bdng  Mivtn, 
Do  here  and  now  re|iay  you  sixly>fol>1, 
A  bundted,  yea.  a  lliousiind  ihotUMld-fuld, 
With  heaven  for  einh. 

\Risinf!3Hdslrtlekiii^ f3r&  Uihtmii. 

AIJ  kiu/l  iiU  Sir  Kalpb  BagenhnJI, 

wit  rises  and  rtmaaa  Uxadini- 

Thc  Lord  who  bath  ledeem'd  a,^ 

With  Hisi  own  blood,  and  wuh'd  w  liom 


Bagen^'i'l-      Wt    drove   ■£•>=>■  '^ 
papacy  frcnn  the  6nt, 
lo  Williim'i  time,  in  out  fim  \imaS\ 

And  i&my  nuuici  ilcnt;F'itiaie;b«aii*, 

Tha  unity  of  Uoircrsal  Cbisrc^ 

Miry  vrould  have  It ;  and  ltn»  Ctiieo 

The  unity  of  UDitenol  lletl, 

rbiJip  would  have  it ;  »xA  ihii  iiudna 

(blloml 
A  PaiUamenI  of  imilatit«  apts  I 
Sheep  at  Ike  tiafi  which  Caidian  lakk 

Bclievci   the    Pope,   nor   aitj   of  Ihen 

These  spanid -Spuiiwd  Eogfidi  of  thr 

SVh<>  rub  ibtir  tiitnio{-  Do«n  in  iLc  d«t. 
l-(u  th*t  io  I'bUlti'ft  tcl'l"!'^.  ■«<>  adiac 
Thii  VicuofihdiVlcai.     Woddltail 
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ia^eukalL     As  traitor,  or  as  heretic, 

or  for  uhat? 
^^.     If  any  man  in  any  way  would 

be 
one  man,  he  shall  be  so  to  his  cost. 
^agtnhall,     ^\^lat  1  will  she  have  my 

head? 
^ficer,  A  round  fine  likelier, 

r  pardon.  [Calling  to  Attendant, 

By  the  river  to  the  Tower.    \Exeunt. 

:NE  IV. — Whitehall.    A  Room 
IN  THE  Palace. 

Iary,  Gardiner,  Pole,  Paget, 
Bonner,  etc, 

fary.     The  King  and  I,  my  Lords, 

now  that  all  traitors 
inst  our  royal  state  have  lost  the  heads 
rrewith  they  plotted  in  their  treason- 
ous malice, 
e  talk'd  together,  and  arc  well  agreed 
t  those  old  statutes  touching  Lollard - 

ism 
•ring  the  heretic  to  the  stake,  should  be 
kioger  a  dead  letter,  but  requickenM. 
^ne  of  the  Coumil.     Why,  what  hath 

fluster'd  Cjardiner  ?  how  he  rubs 
forelock  ! 
^aget.      1  have  changed  a  word  with 

him 
oming,  and  may  change  a  word  again. 
'ardiner.     Madam,  your  Highness  is 

our  sun,  the  King 
I  you  together  our  two  suns  in  one  ; 
I  so  the  beams  of  both  may  shine  u)x>n 

us, 
faith  that  seem*d  to  droop  will  feci 

your  light, 
head,  and  flourish  ;   yet  not   light 

alone, 
re  must  be  heat — there  must  be  heat 

enough 
Kerch  and  wither  heresy  to  the  root, 
what  saith  Christ?      'Compel  them 

to  conte  in.' 
1  what  saith  Paul  ?     *  I  would  they 

were  cut  off 
I  tioabteyoo.'  Let  the  dead  letter  live' 


Trace  it  in  fire,  that  all  the  louts  to  whom 
Their  A   B  C  is  darkness,  clowns  and 

grooms 
May  read  it  !  so  you  quash  rebellion  too, 
For  heretic  and  traitor  are  all  one  : 
Two  vipers  of  one  breed — an  amphisbxna, 
Each  end  a  sting :   Let  the  dead  letter 

bum  ! 
Paget,     Yet   there   be  some  disloyal 

Catholics, 
And  many  heretics  loyal ;  heretic  throats 
Criod  no  God-bless-her  to  the  Lady  Jane, 
But  shouted  in  Queen  Mary.  So  there  be 
Some  traitor-heretic,  there  is  axe  and  cord. 
To  take  the  lives  of  others  that  are  loyal. 
And  by  the  churchman's  pitiless  doom  of 

fire, 
Were  but  a  thankless  policy  in  the  crown, 
Ay,  and  against  itself;  for  there  are  many. 
Mary.     If  we  could  burn  out  heresy, 

my  Lord  Paget, 
We  reck  not  tho'  wc  lost  this  crown  of 

England — 
Ay  !  tho'  it  were  ten  Englands  ! 

Gardiner,  Hight,  your  Grace. 

Paget,  you  are  all  for  this  poor  life  of  ours, 
And  care  but  little  for  the  life  to  l>c. 
Paget,      I  have  sonic  time,  for  curious- 

ness,  my  Lord, 
Watch'd  children  playing  at  their  life  to 

be. 
And  cruel  at  it,  killing  helpless  flies  ; 
Such  is  our  time — all  times  for  aught  I 

know. 
Gardiner.      Wc  kill  the  heretics  that 

sting  the  soul — 
They,  with  right  reason,  flies  that  prick 

the  flesh. 
Paget.     They  had    not   reach'd    right 

reason  ;  little  children  I 
They  kill'd  but  for  their  pleasure  and  the 

power 
They  felt  in  killing. 

Gardiner,  A  spice  of  Satan,  ha  ! 

Why,  goo<l  !  what  then  ?  granted  ! — we 

are  fallen  creatures  ; 
IxK>k  to  your  Bible,  Paget !  we  are  fallen. 
Paget.      I  am  but  of  the  laity,  my  Ix)rd 

Bishop, 
And  may  not  read  your  Bible,  yet  I  fouiid 


I^^^^^^^^^^H 

(.iG                                            QtJSSK  MAFY.                                     iw  ni 

One  .iny,  a  wholcsonw  scripluit,  •  UlOe 

IV  Chudi  oo  f-Mer'i  mck?  sncr! 

chiLlren. 

havBMcn 

Love  one  anollici  ' 

A  t'lnc  in  Italy  lh>l  au  Ett  itadaw 

GarJimr.        Did  you  finil  «  teilptitra, 

.MhwulienlBnu^  ;  fbiD  Mt<M  [k(  pte>- 

•  I  come  not  to  bring  peace  but  a  moid '? 

The  uunu.-<  shook  Uu:  >hjKl«r.    -n>a 

TheswT>r(l 

min.1, 

Is  in  her  Gmcc's  han.l  lo  smiW  wiA. 

The  cauuan  InieJ  Hie  heatlhi^  flm^ 

P^ei. 

You  stand  up  licre  lo  iiyht  fol  twioty. 

Of  btroy  lo  ihc  jd| :  Uk  {WW  WW  Km 

You  are  m,ire  ihan  guess"d  Uu  >  hctclti^ 

Voo  »cit.  uiy  [.ordt. 

And  nn  [lie  sleep-up  track  of  ihc  true  huh 

It  «iu.  the  sludow  of  Ibc  Chutdk  Ih 

Your  lapses  aie  fur  xea. 

liembitd  I 

Pigr/.               The  fauttlera  duiliuer  1 

Your  chunJi  wan  btU  the  ihuSmr  «f 

Marr.      You  brsMl   hoj-oiu!  (he  qi>c»- 

cha..:^ 

tioo  ;  speak,  L.ini  Lc^e  ! 

VV»n(be  Ihc  I'>|«1  tnittc 

ft*.     Indeed,  I   onnot  foUaw  wUb 

Gaf^iit^lmuttnn^.    llerctwlKfe 

your  Grace  : 

/M<^     AbdtnJ^Mceoodladink: 

UlUhct  would   lay— Ihe  iheplMKl   doth 

luktdinilh. 

i>ot  kill 

And  uukr  il  touk  idor  icvmlr- 

The  shi-cp  l\\M  wander  (lom  Ui«  flock,  tiul 

Utuxtintr.                        Tiopei  ibIi 

scuds 

/V/.     Vmueb>idf>]4ru(.    Tk 

Hk  careful  dog  lo  bring  th«n  lo  Ibc  fohi. 

wiUlout  tropes,  mj  Loeii, 

Look  lo  the  Kelhcrlands,  trheidn  have 

been 

When  faith  ia  <nimii«  auka  the  »«» 

Such  holoouila  of  heresy  1  »  what  od  i 

P™ ,  __    _     . 
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And   ftreamiog    lash.       When    Herod- 

Henry  first 
Bq^an  to  batter  at  your  Englbh  Church, 
This  was  the  cause,  and  hence  the  judg- 
ment on  her. 
She  seethed  with  such  aduheries,  and  the 

lives 
Of  inany  among  your  churchmen  were  so 

foul 
That  heaven  wept  and  earth  blush'd.     I 

would  advise 
lliat  we  should  thoroughly  cleanse  the 

Church  within 
Ikforc  these  bitter  statutes  be  requickenM. 
So  after  that  when  she  once  more  is  seen 
White  as  the  light,  the  spotless  bride  of 

Christ,  ^ 

Like  Christ  himself  on  Talior,  possibly 
The  Lutheran  may  l)c  won  to  her  again  ; 
Till  when,  my  Lords,  I  counsel  tolerance. 
Gardifur.     Wliat,  if  a  mad  dog  bit 

your  hand,  my  Lord, 
Would  you  not  chop  the  bitten  finger  off, 
Lest  your   whole   body  should  madden 

with  the  poison  ? 
I  vhuuld  not,  were  I  Queen,  tolerate  the 

heretic, 
No,  n*  »t  an  hour.     The  ruler  of  a  land 
U  liounden  by  his  )x>wer  and  place  to  sec 
His  people  be  not  poisonM.     Tolerate 

them  I 
Why  ?  do  they  tolerate  you  ?    Nay,  many 

of  them 
Wi/uld    bum  —  have  burnt  each   other; 

call  they  not 
The   one   true   faith,    a  loathsome   idol- 

w«  ifship  ? 

J'cware,  I>ord  Legate,  of  a  heavier  crime  i 
ITian  heresy  is  itself ;  l)eware,  I  say, 
I  ;est  men  accuse  you  of  indifference 
To  all  faiths,  all  religion  ;   for  you  know 
kight  well  that  you  yourself  have  l>ecn 

supposed  j 

Tainted  with  Lutheranism  in  Italy. 
/W!f  {angtred).     But  you,   my   I^ord, 

beyond  all  supposition. 
In  clear  and  open  day  were  congruent 
With  that  vile  Cranmer  in  the  accursed  lie 
CX  good  Queen  Cathirine*s  divorce — the 

spring 


Of  all  those  evils  that  have  flow'd  upon 

us ; 
For  you  yourself  have  truckled  to  the 

tyrant. 
And   done  your  best   to  bastardise  our 

Queen, 
For  which  God's  righteous  judgment  fell 

upon  you 
In  your  five  years  of  imprisonment,  my 

Lord, 
Under  young  Edward.     Who  so  bolster'd 

up 
The  gross  King's  headship  of  the  Church, 

or  more 
iJenied  the  Holy  Father! 

Gardiner,  Ha!  what!  eh? 

But  you,  my  Ix)rd,  a  polishM  gentleman, 
A  bookman,   flying  from   the   heat  and 

tussle, 
You.  lived  among  your  vines  and  oranges. 
In  your  soft   Italy  yonder  !     You   were 

sent  for, 
You    were    apjHral'd    to,    but    you    still 

prcferr'd 
\'our  learned  leisure.      As  for  what  I  did 
I    suffer'd    and    repented.       You,    I^rd 

Legate 
And  Cardinal- Deacon,  have  not  now  to 

learn 
That  ev'n  St.  Peter  in  his  time  of  fear 
Denied  his  Master,    ay,  and  ihrice,   my 

\jox\\. 
PoU,       But    not    for   five -and -twenty 

years,  my  Ix)rd. 
Gardiner.      Ha  !  good  !  it  seems  then 

I  was  sunmu»nM  hither 
lUit   to  l»e  mock'd  and  baited.      SjK'ak, 

frientl  r>onncr, 
And  tell  this  learnetl  Legate  he  lacks  zeal. 
The  Church's  evil  is  not  as  the  King's, 
Cannot  l>e  heal'd  by  stroking.     The  mad 

bite 
Must  have  the  cauter)*--  tell  him — and  at 

once. 
What  \vould'st    thou  do  hadst   thou  his 

power,  thou 
That  laycst  so  long  in  heretic  bonds  with 

me ; 
Would'st  thou  not  bum  and  blast  them 

root  and  branch? 
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Bonner.  Ay,  after  you,  my  Lord. 

Gardiner,    Nay,  God*s  passion,  before 

me  !  speak  I 
Bonner,     I  am  on  fire  until  I  see  them 

flame. 
Gardiner,      Ay,    the    psahn  -  singing 

weavers,  cobblers,  scum — 
But  this  most  noble  prince  Plantagenet, 
Our  good  Queen's  cousin— dall)ring  over 

seas 
Even  when  his  brother's,  nay,  his  noble 

mother's. 
Head  fell— 

Pole,  Peace,  madman  I 

Thou  stirrest  up  a  grief  thou  canst  not 

fathom. 
Thou  Christian  Bishop,  thou  Lord  Chan- 
cellor 
Of  England  !  no  more  rein  upon  thine 

anger 
Than  any  child  !     Thou  mak'st  me  much 

ashamed 
That  I  was  for  a  moment  wroth  at  thee. 
Mary.     I  come  for  counsel  and  ye  give 

me  feuds, 
Like  dogs  that  set  to  watch  their  master's 

gate, 
Fall,  when  the  thief  is  ev'n  within  the 

walls, 
To  worrying   one   another.       My   Lord 

Chancellor, 
You  have  an  old  trick  of  offending  us  ; 
And  but  that  you  are  art  and  part  with  us 
In  purging  heresy,  well  we  might,  for  this 
Your  violence  and  much  roughness  to  the 

Legate, 
Have     shut    you    from     our     counsels. 

Cousin  Pole, 
You  are  fresh  from  brighter  lands.     Re- 

Ure  with  me. 
His  Highness  and  myself  (so  you  allow 

us) 
Will  let  you  learn  in  peace  and  privacy 
What  power  this  cooler  sun  of  England 

hath 
In  breeding  godless  vermin.     And  pray 

Heaven 
That  you  may  see  according  to  our  sight. 
Come,  cousin. 

[Exeunt  Queen  and  Pole,  etc. 


Gardiner,     Pole  has  the  PUntagcnet 

face. 
But  not  the  force  made  them  our  mightiest 

kings. 
Fine  eyes — but  melancholy,  irresolate— 
A  fine  beard,  Bonner,  a  very  full  fine 

beard. 
But  a  weak  mouth,  an  indeterminate— ha? 
Bonner,     Well,  a  weak  mouth,  per- 
chance. 
Gardiner,         And  not  like  thine 
To  gorge  a  heretic  whole,  roasted  or  nw. 
Bonner,     I'd  do  my  best,  my  Lord; 

but  yet  the  Le^e 
Is  here  as  Pope  and  Master  of  the  Chuich, 
And  if  he  go  not  with  you — 

Gardiner,  Tut,  Master  Bishop, 

Our  bashful  Legate,  saw'st  not  how  be 

flush'd  ? 
Touch  him  upon  his  old  heretical  talk, 
He'll  burn  a  diocese  to  prove  his  ortho> 

doxy. 
And  let  him  call  me  truckler.     In  thos< 

times. 
Thou  knowest  we  had  to  dodge,  or  duck, 

or  die ; 
I  kept  my  head  for  use  of  Holy  Church; 
And  see  you,  we  shall   have  to  dodge 

again. 
And  let  the  Pope  trample  our  rights,  and 

plunge 
His  foreign  fist  into  our  island  Church 
To  plump  the  leaner  pouch  of  Italy. 
For  a  time,  for  a  time. 
Why  ?  that  these  statutes  may  be  put  in 

force. 
And  that  his  fan  may  thoroughly  purge 

his  floor. 
Bonmr,     So  then  you  hold  the  Pope— 
Gardiner,  I  hold  the  Pope  I 

What  do  I  hold  him  ?  what  do  I  hold 

the  Pope? 
Come,    come,    the    morsel    stuck — this 

Cardinal's  fault — 
I  have  gulpt  it  down.     I  am  wholly  for 

the  Pope, 
Utterly  and  altogether  for  the  Pope, 
The  Eternal  Peter  of  the  changeless  chair, 
Crown'd  slave  of  slaves,  and  mitred  kii^ 

of  kings. 
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God  upon  earth  !  what  more?  what  would 

you  have? 
lieDce,  lct*s  be  gone. 

Em/fr  Usher. 

^sA^r,         Well  that  you  be  not  gone. 
My  Ix)rd.     The  Queen,  most  wroth  at 

fmt  with  }*ou. 
Is  now  content  to  grant  you  full  forgive- 
ness. 
So  that   >x>u  crave  full    pardon  of  the 

Legate. 
I  am  sent  to  fetch  you. 

Cardttur.       Doth  Pole  yield,  sir,  ha  ! 
Did  }'ovi  hear  'em  ?  were  you  by  ? 

Cskrr,  I  cannot  tell  you, 

His  bearing  is  so  court ly-dclicatc  ; 
And  yet  methinks  he  falters :  their  two 

Graces 
Do  io  dear-cousin  and  royal -cousin  him, 
^  press  on  him  the  duty  which  as  Legate 
He  owes  himself,  and  with  such  royal 
smiles — 
Garditur.       Smiles   that    bum    men. 
Booner,  it  will  be  carried. 
He  falters,   ha?  'fore  God,  we  change 

and  change ; 
Men  now  are  bow*d  and  old,  the  doctors 

tell  you, 
At  three-score  years ;  then  if  we  change 

at  all 
VVe  need>  must  <Io  it  quickly  ;  it  is  an  age 
KM  brief  life,  and  Inrief  purpose,  and  brief 

patience, 
A»  I  have  shown  to-day.     I  am  sorry  for  it 
If  Pole  be  like  to  turn.     Our  ohi  friend 

Cranmer, 
Voor  more  especial  love,  hath  tum'd  so 

often, 
lie  knows  not  where  he  stands,  which, 

if  this  pass 
^>  two  shall  have  to  teach  him  ;  let  'em 

look  to  it, 
Cranmer  and  Ihioper,  Ridley  and  Latimer, 
Rogers  and  Ferrar,  for  their  time  is  come, 
llieir  hour  is  hard  at  han<l,  their  *dics 

Their  «die9  Ilia,'  which  will  test  their  sect. 
I  fed  it  b«t  m  dnty — yon  will  find  in  it 
BtMnreas well  asdnty,  worthy  Booner, — 


To  test  their  sect.  Sir,  I  attend  the  Que 
Tocravemost  humble  pardon — of  herm< 
Royal,  Infallible,  Papal  I^gate-cousin. 

\£xeuf 

SCENE  v.— Woodstock. 

Elizabeth,  Lady  in  Waiting. 

Elizabeth.      So  they  have  sent    po 

Courtenay  over  sea. 
Lady,     And  banished  us  to  Woodstoc 
and  the  fields. 
The  colours  of  our  Queen  are  green  ai 

white. 

These  fields  are  only  green,  they  mal 

me  ga}>c. 

Elizabeth.     There's  whitethorn,  girl. 

Leuiy,  Ay,  for  an  hour  in  Ma; 

But   court   is  always   May,  buds  out   : 

mas<}ucs, 
Breaks    into  feather'd    merriments,   an 

flowers 
In  silken  pageants.     Why  do  they  kec 

us  here  ? 
Why  still  suspect  your  Grace? 

Elizabeth,  Hard  upon  botl 

[  irn'tes  on  the  window  with  a  diamom 

Much  suspected,  of  me 
Nothing  proven  can  be. 

Quoth  Klizaljctli,  prisoner. 

iMiiy,       What    hath   your     Ilighnes 
written  ? 

Elizabeth,  A  true  ihyme. 

Lady.      Cut  with  a  diamond  ;  s<>  to  lai 
like  truth. 

Eliziibt'th,     Ay,  if  truth  last. 

Lady.      Hut  truth,  they  say,  v%ill  out, 
So  it  must  last.      It  is  not  like  a  word, 
That  comes  and  goes  m  uttering. 

Kliziibeth.  Truth,  a  word 

The  very  Truth  and  very  Word  are  one, 
But  truth  of  story,  which  I  glancetl  at,  girl 
Is  like  a  wonl  that  comes  from  ohlen  da)*s 
And  passes  thro' the  j>eoplcs ;  every  tongu< 
Alters  it  passing,  till  it  spells  and  s{>eak 
Quite  other  than  at  first. 

I.ady.  I  do  not  follow 

Elizabeth.      How  many  names  in  th< 
long  sweep  of  time 
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Thai  SK)  roreshortens  greohiesi,  taaj  but 

On  ihe  chnnce  mention  of  some  CdoI  ihsl 

Brake  breul  with  us,  peiliaps :   imd  mf 

poor  dironicle 
Is  but  oT  glass.     'Sit  McDTf  Bcdingfield 
Ma^  Kplit  il  for  a  spite. 

Lo'iy.  God  gnol  It  1»st, 

And  witness  to  your  Giace's  uii 
Till  doomsday  meil  il. 

Eiitai/li.  Or  a  second  lire, 

Uke  lint  which  lately  cntcUeit  untlcifool 
And  ID  this  very  chamlicT,  fuse  Ihc  glju. 
And  char  i;s  back  agnio  into  the  dust 
We  spring  fratn.     Never  peacock  agaJnat 

Scream'd  as  yoo  did  for  water. 

IjiJy.  And  I  got  It. 

I  woke  Sir  Henry — and  he's  Inic  lo  you — 
I  read  hU  honest  horror  io  hu  ejKs. 
Elitaielk.     Or  true  to  youP 
Lady.  Sir  Henry  BtAtlflgGeld  ! 

I  will  have  no  man  Iruu  Io  me,  yuui  Oracc, 
But  one  Ibat  pares  histu^;  ts  AM?  Hie 


Comt,  RdUfl,  RoWn, 


Rii«daiit  CSV  Bfil^ 

Ohm  behUm  Uid  Utt «  Blft^  tk 

ElhiAti.       Rlghl     )!•>■«■    a 

cbeek'd  ;  Kolon  *a*  viol 

And  die  i«s  crafty— ■  nvet  tki 

I  sweet  cmfi.     I  trooU  I 

milkmaid, 

ig,  lore.  matTy.  diani,  bn 
IVai  iMK  wifiiaglft  haaUM 
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ghts  in  the  Tower ;  dead — with  the 
fear  of  death 

0  dead  ev*ii  for  a  death-watch  I     Toll 

of  a  bell, 
okc  of  a  clock,  the  scurrying  of  a  rat 
righted  me,  and  then  delighted  me, 
r  there  was  life — And  there  was  life  in 

death — 
e  little  murderM  princes,  in  a  pale  light, 
se  hand  in  hand,  and  whisper*d,  *come 

away  ! 
e  civil  wars  are  gone  for  evermore  : 
ou  last  of  all  the  Tudors,  come  away  ! 
th  us  is  peace  !*     The  last?     It  was  a 

dream  ; 
nu<;t  not  <lream,  not  i^dnk,  but  watch. 

She  has  gone, 
lid  Marian  to  her  Robin — by  and  by 
th  happy !  a  fox  may  filch  a  hen  by  night, 
d  make  a  morning  outcry  in  the  yard ; 
t  there's  no  Rcnard  here  to  *  catch  her 

tripping/ 
tch  me  who  can ;  yet,  sometime  I  have 

wish'd 
at  I  wcrecaughr,  and  kiird  away  at  once 

1  of   the   flutter.       The   gray   rogue, 

(ianliner, 
•nt  on  his  knees,  and  pray*d  me  toconfess 
Wvatt's  Imsincss,  and  to  cast  myself 
¥»n  the  gfxxl  Queen's  mercy ;  ay,  when, 

mv  I^>rd  ? 
mI  &a\c  the  (Jueen  !     My  jailor— 

Enter  SiR  Henrv  Brdingfield. 

JieJtnj^eiJ.  One,  whose  l)olts, 

lat  jail  you  from  free  life,  Ixir  you  from 

death, 
kere  haunt  xjme  Papist  ruffians herealxiut 
f>uM  niunler  you. 
EitzAiKth,        I  thank  you  heartily,  sir, 
t  I  am  roy.il.  tho'  your  prisoner, 
^1  <j<mI  hath  l>lest  or  cur<«e<I  me  with  a 

nose — 
»ur  licx>ts  arc  from  the  horses. 
/yi\iJni^fitU.  Ay,  my  Lady. 

iK'n  next   there  comes  a  missive  from 

the  <,)ueen 
ihall  \n£  nil  my  study  for  one  hour 
►  rose  and  lavender  my  ht)rsincss 
fore  I  d.ire  to  glance  upon  your  (trace. 


EliMobeth.     A  missive  firom  the  Queen : 
last  time  she  wrote, 
I  had  like  to  have  lost  my  life  :  it  takes 

my  breath : 
O  God,  sir,  do  you  look  upon  your  boots. 
Are  you  so  small  a  man  ?     Help  me  : 

what  think  you, 
Is  it  life  or  death  ? 

BeiiingJUld,      I  thought   not   on    my 
boots ; 
The  devil  take  all  boots  were  ever  made 
Since  man  went  barefoot.     See,  I  lay  it 

here, 
For  I  will  come  no  nearer  to  your  Grace ; 

\Laying  dtnvn  the  Utter, 
And,  whether  it  bring  you  bitter  news  01 

sweet, 
An<l  God  hath  given  your  Grace  a  nose, 

or  not, 
ni  help  you,  if  I  may. 

Klizabtth,  Your  pardon,  then  ; 

It  is  the  heat  and  narrowness  of  the  cage 
That  makes  the  captive  testy ;  with  free 

wing 
The  worhl  were  all  one  Araby.      Lcavt 

me  now, 
Will  you,  companion  to  myself,  sir  ? 

J^cMngficld.  Will  I . 

With  most  exceeding  >*illinj»ness,  I  will  ; 
Vou  know  I  never  come  tiil  I  l>e  callM. 

|/;.t//. 

Elizaht'th.     It  lies  there  foMed  :   is  there 

venom  in  it  ? 

A  snake — an<I  if  I  touch  it,  it  may  sting. 

Come,  come,  the  worst  ! 

llest  wisdom  is  to  know  the  worst  at  once. 

\Neiui.s 

'  It  is  the  Kini;'>  wish,  tl.at  you 
shouM  Wfd  Prince  I'hililjert  of  S.iv<)y. 
Vou  .ire  to  come  l«»  ('<»urt  on  the  instant  : 
:'n<l  think  of  this  in  your  cominj^. 

*  M\RV  TICK  (Jl  KKN.' 

Think  !   I  have  many  thoughts  ; 

I   think  there   m.ay  lie  liinllime  here  foi 

me  ; 
I  think  they  fain  wouM  have  me  from  the 

realm  ; 
I    think    the  Queen   may  never  Iwar    n 

child  ; 
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I  think  that  I  may  be  some  time  the 

Queen, 
Then,  Queen  indeed :  no  foreign  prince 

or  priest 
Should  fill  my  throne,  m)rself  upon  the 

steps. 
I  think  I  will  not  marry  anyone, 
Specially  not  this  landless  Philibert 
Of  Savoy  ;  but,  if  Philip  menace  me, 
I  think  that  I  will  play  with  Philibert, — 
As    once    the    Holy   Father    did   with 

mine, 
Before    my    father    married    my    good 

mother, — 
For  fear  of  Spain. 

Enter  Lady. 

Lady,  O  Lord  !  your  Grace,  your 

Grace, 
I  feel  so  happy :  it  seems  that  we  shall 

fly 
These  bald,  blank  fields,  and  dance  into 

the  sun 
That  shines  on  princes. 

Elizabeth.  Yet,  a  moment  since, 

I    wish'd    myself   the   milkmaid    singing 

here, 
To  kiss  and  cuff  among  the  birds  and 

flowers — 
A  right  rough  life  and  healthful. 

Lady,  But  the  wench 

Hath  her  own  troubles  ;  she  is  weeping 

now  ; 
For  the  wrong   Robin   took  her  at  her 

word. 
Then  the  cow  kick'd,  and  all  her  milk 

was  spilt. 
Your  Highness  such  a  milkmaid  ? 

Elizabeth.  I  had  kept 

My    Robins    and    my    cows    in    sweeter 

order 
Had  I  been  such. 

Lady  {siyly).     And  had  your  Grace  a 

Robin  ? 
Elizabeth.      Come,  come,  you  are  chill 

here  ;  you  want  the  sun 
That  shines  at  court  ;  make  ready  for  the 

journey. 
Pray    God,    we    'scape    the    sunstroke. 

Ready  at  once.  {Exeunt, 


SCENE  VI.— London.     A  Room  is 
THE  Palace. 

Lord  Petre  and  Lord  William 
Howard. 

Petre,     You   cannot    see   the  Qoeen. 
Renard  denied  her, 
Ev'n  now  to  me. 

Howard,       Their  Flemish  go-betweeB 
And   all-in-all.      I    came  to  thank  ber 

Majesty 
For  freeing  my  friend  Bagenhall  from  the 

Tower ; 
A  grace  to  me !  Mercy,  that  herb-of-grice, 
Flowers  now  but  seldom. 

Petre,  Only  now  perhaps. 

Because  the  Queen  hath  been  three  dip 

in  tears 
For  Philip's  going — like  the  wild  hedge- 
rose 
Of  a  soft  winter,  possible,  not  probable, 
However  you  have  prov'n  it. 

Howard.  I  must  see  her. 

Enter  Renard. 

Renard.      My  Lords,   you  cannot  see   , 

her  Majest}\ 
Ho7vard.     WTiy  then  the  King  !  for  I 

would  have  him  bring  it 
Home  to  the  leisure  wisdom  of  his  Queen, 
Before  he  go,  that  since  these  statutes  past, 
Gardiner  out-Gardiners  Gardiner  in  his 

heat, 
Bonner  cannot  out-Bonner  his  own  self- 
Beast  ! — but  they  play  with  fire  as  chil- 
dren do. 
And  burn  the  house.      I  know  that  these 

are  breeding 
A  fierce  resolve  and  fixt  heart -hate  in  men 
Against  the  King,  the  Queen,  the  Hdy 

Father, 
The  faith  itself.     Can  I  not  see  him? 

Renard.  Not  now. 

And  in  all  this,  my  Lord,  her  M.ijesty 
Is  flint  of  flint,  you  may  strike  fire  firom 

her. 
Not  hope  to  melt  her.     I  will  give  yoor 

message. 

[Exeunt  Petre  oput  Howari 
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Enttr  PhiUP  (mtain^ 

PkOif.       She   will   Dot   have   Prince 

Pbilibert  orSaTOf, 
ilt'd  wilh  her  in  Tain— uj$  she  will 

I  die  inie  rniid — a  goodly  creatine  loo. 
uld  jtf  had  been  ihc  Queen  !  yet  she 

tioublei  England  :  thai  she  breathes 

in  England 
ife  and  lungs  lo  every  rebel  birth 

II  passes  out  of  embryo. 

Simon  Renard  I — 
i  Howard,  whom  they  fear,  what  was 

he  saying? 
'mard.      What  yoot  imperial  lather 

deal  wilh  heresy  gentlier.     Gardiner 

I  Bonner  boms ;  and  it  wonld  leem 

this  people 
:  more  for  our  brief  life  in  their  wet 

land, 
n  yours  in  happier  Spain.      I  lold  my 

Lord 
should  not   vei  her  Highness;  she 

would  say 
le  are  the  means  God  works  wilh, 

that  Ilii  church 
'  Boorish. 

%ilip.  Ay.  sir,  but  in  statesmanship 
arike  too  soon  is  oft  lo  miss  the  Uow. 
n  knowesi  I  Lad  my  chaplain,  Castro, 

intt  these  burnings. 

fuard.  And  the  Empei'ir 

roved  yoo,  and  when  tiusl  he  wrote, 

declared 
comfort  in  your  Grace  that  yod  were 

bland 
aifabte  to  men  of  all  estates, 
ope  lo  charm  ihetn  from  their  hale  of 

ti'/f/.      In  hope  lo  crush  all  heresy 

RenaiiJ,  I  am  sicker  staying  here 
1  any  sea  could  makeme  patting  hence, 
'  I  be  ever  deadly  sick  at  wa. 
ick  am  I  w<th  biding  for  this  d>ild. 


the  bshion  in  this  clime  lor  women 
To  go   twelve   months  in    bearing  of  a 

child? 
The  DUTvs  yawn'd,    the    cradle   gaped. 

Processions,  chanted  litanies,  dash'd  their 

bells. 
Shot    off   tbeir    lying    cannon,    and    her 

Have   preach'd,   the   fools,  of  this   £ur 

pririce  lo  come ; 
Till,  U  ^^  In.,...  1  find  myself  the  fool. 
^Vhy  do  you  lift  your  eyebrow  at  me  Ihos  ? 
Rtnard.     I  never  saw  your  Highness 

PAUif.      So  weary  am   I   of  ibis  wet 
land  of  theirs. 
And   every  hwI   of  man   that   breathes 
therein. 
Rtnard.     My  liege,  we  most  not  drop 
the  mask  before 
The  masquerade  is  over — 

/■Ai/i/-  —  Havcldroptil? 

have  but  ihoira  a  loathing  (ace  to  you, 
\Vho  knew  it  from  the  fiisl. 

Enlir  MaRV. 

Mary  (ajiot).  Wilh  Renard.     Slilt 

Parleying  iiith  Retiaid,  all  Ihe  day  willr 


Ph-up. 

^1- 

fCnwr,L 

And  1«  f'.rgiven  f'-r  it  ? 

IhiUF. 

fjim..>,  krn«.l 
.,'-  well  lo  *f«=il  a  •'I'Ble  worJ 

,.-,(  r-.ul. 

n-il  I*  fxrgivfn. 

P.narJ. 

\S.\\.  r..y  fiegr. 

t.aih  1  n,-r-i  rh.i.tr  -nn.l  l.«.i.|i 

»,f 

rh-hr. 

'«-hy    n-t?      TIk^    '.""en   >* 

W 

ij,  .hinil'l  l«r  'li.i-l'-. 

KfxarJ. 

Ay,  liUl,niyl.or.l.y'rtiUn™ 

Ml  and  mutt  mntatile 
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Piilif.     She  play  ihe  huloi  I  nevrr. 
Rfnard.  K(l,  drc,  Oo, 

Nol  dieam'd  of  by  the  rabidess  gospidkn 
There  was  a  paper  ihrown  inlo  ihe  palacv, 
'  The  King  hath   wt^ticd  of  his  Uaireii 

She  came  upon  it,  nsA  il.  iind  then  rml  il. 
With  all  the  rage  of  one  who  bates  a 

Iralh 
He  canool   huE  atlnw.      Krc,  I  woida 

What  should  I  say,  I  mimot  pick  my 

Be   samewhat    less  — majettio    la   your 

Queen. 
Pkitip.     Am  I  to  change  my  tnannern, 

Simon  Keniird, 
Because  these  islanders  are  bniul  beosli  f 
Ot  would  you  have  me  lum  a  *(ouielcer. 
Aiid  warble  lha>c  brief- sigfaltd  eyes  uf 

krmuu.      Brief -sighted  |)mi'  ihcy  tic, 
I  hare  seen  ihcin,  irrc, 
VVhcnyuu  peniliance  were  irifling  royally 
With  some  fair  daiiic  of  n 

fill 


N.4   so   well  hoi 
Ail  cUc  we  might 


Eitbr  U«kT. 
Mary.  O  TSt 

Nny>  mutl  you  go  indeed  ? 

/UtA/.  Hxlaai,  Is* 

Mary.     The  panine  ef  a  hnbuil  a 
a  wife 

Ii  like  the  clAviog  of  •  bean }  c«e  k 

Will  fluHei  here,  one  Ihen. 

FliUif:  \m  «ay  tm,  IMi 

mry.     The  Holy  Vit)^  will  M  b 
mcyci 

I.,a»e  the  twcci  hope  (hat  t  ma^  bn 

If  audi  a  (nines  wen  bom  waA  fM  ( 

Ndbf.      I    •hr>nl>t  bo  hcn>  if  mA 

lirincc  were  bom. 
Mtty.     ICul  miul  yi«  (u? 


n^lrin-  S,rtf  ***— 1 . 
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(The  news  was  sadden)  I  could  mould 

myself 
To  bear  your  going  better;  will  you  do 

it? 
Philip.     Madam,  a  day  may  sink  or 

save  a  realm. 
Mary.     A  day  may  save  a  heart  from 

breaking  too. 
Philip.    WeU,  Simon  Renard,  shall  we 

stop  a  day  ? 
Remard.      Your  Grace^s  business  will 

not  suffer,  sire. 
For  one  day  more,  so  far  as  I  can  telL 
Philip.     Then  one  day  more  to  please 

her  Majesty. 
Mary.      The  sunshine  sweeps  across 

my  life  again. 

0  if  I  knew  you  felt  this  parting,  Philip, 
As  I  do! 

Philip.     By  St.  James  I  do  protest. 
Upon  the  iaith  and  honour  of  a  Spaniard, 

1  am  vastly  grieved  to  leave  your  Majesty. 
Sinu>n,  is  supper  ready  ? 

Renard.  Ay,  my  liege, 

I  saw  the  covers  laying. 

Philip.  Let  us  have  it.     \Extun£, 


ACT    IV. 
SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Mary,  Cardinal  Pole. 

Mary,     What  have  you  there  ? 
PoU.  So  please  your  Majesty, 

A  long  petition  from  the  foreign  exiles       ' 
To  s]>are  the  life  of  Cranmcr.      BLnhop 

Thirlby. 
And  my  Lord   Paget  and  Lord  William 

Howard, 
Crave,  in  the  same  cause,  hearing  of  your 

Grace. 
Hath  he  not  written  himself — infatuated — 
To  sue  you  for  his  life  ? 

Mary.  His  life  ?     Oh,  no  ; 

Not  sued  for  that — he  knows  it  were  in 

vain. 
Bnt  so  much  of  the  anti-papal  leaven 
Works  in  him  yet,  be  hath  pray'd  me  not 
to  sully 


Mine  own  prerogative,  and  d^rade  the 

realm 
By  seeking  justice  at  a  stranger's  hand 
.Against  my  natural  subject.     King  and 

Queen, 
To  whom  he  owes  his  loyalty  after  God, 
Shall  these  accuse  him  to  a  foreign  prince? 
Death  would  not  grieve  him  more.      I 

cannot  be 
True  to  this  realm  of  England  and  the 

Pope 
Together,  says  the  heretic 

PoU.  And  there  errs ; 

As  he  hath  ever  crr'd  thro'  vanity. 
A  secular  kingdom  is  but  as  the  body 
Lacking  a  sou! ;  and  in  itself  a  Ix^ast. 
The  Holy  Father  in  a  secular  kingdom 
Is  as  the  soul  descending  out  of  heaven 
Into  a  body  generate. 

Marx.  Write  to  him,  then. 

PoU.     I  wiU. 

Mary.  AmJ  sharply,  Pole. 

PoU.  Here  come  the  Cranmeritcs  ! 

EfUfr'XnWA.h'i,  I>OkD  PAr,Kl,   L^)itli 

William  Howari*. 

Ilauard.       Health    to    Viur    <^iracc  ! 

(Wjtfti  morrow,  my  I>-;r'l  (^.'ar'linal ; 

We  make  our  humble  prayer  ur.:o  your 

Grace 
That  Cranmcr  may  with^lraw  to  foreijjn 

parts, 
Or  into  private  life  within  th*:  rvalrji. 
In  several  bills  z,rA  'I'.rlaration.,  Ma'Jam, 
He  ha'h  recrtnv.-l  nil  his  hcrc^ie*. 

Pd^C.     Ay,   ::)• ;   if  li^^iiner  have  not 

forged  the  billv  f./j/V/r. 

.Mary.     \)\>\  not  More  *Jic,  a:,'l  fisher/ 

hv  rnu«t  lyuin. 
lion.iird.      He  haih  revantcfl,  Nfa<iarn. 
Mnry.  The  Ixrfcr  {*>x  hirri. 

He  bums  in  I'i:r|;3?or\-,  not  in  Hell. 
JiouarJ.      Ay,  ay,  your  (>rax:e  ;  but  it 
was  never  s*tn 
That  ar.y  otic  r»-f.antin;j  thus  at  full, 
.\5  Craniner   hath,  came  to  the  fire  on 
earth. 
Mary.      It  will  l^  seen  now,  then. 
Thirlby.  O  Maaji.i,  Madam! 

I  thus  implore  you,  low  upon  my  knees, 
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To  reach  the  hand  of  mercy  to  my  friend. 

I  have  err'd  with  him  ;  with  him  I  have 
recanted. 

What  human  reason   is   there  why  my 
friend 

Should  meet  with  lesser  mercy  than  my- 
self? 
Mary,     My  Lord  of  Ely,  this.     After 
a  riot 

We  hang  the  leaders,  let  their  following 

go. 
Cranmer  is  head  and  father  of  these  here- 
sies, 
New  learning  as  they  call  it ;  yea,  may 

God 
Forget  me  at  most  need  when  I  forget 
Her  foul  divorce — my  sainted  mother — 

Nol— 
Howard,     Ay,  ay,  but  mighty  doctors 

doubted  there. 
The   Pope  himself  wavered ;    and  more 

than  one 
Row'd  in  that  galley — Gardiner  to  wit. 
Whom  truly  I  deny  not  lo  have  been 
Vour  faithful  friend  and  trusty  councillor. 
Hath  not  your  Highness  ever  read  his 

book, 
His  tractate  upon  True  Obedience, 
Writ  by  himself  and  Bonner  ? 

Mary.  I  will  take 

Such  order  with  all  bad,  heretical  books 
That  none  shall  hold  them  in  his  house 

and  live. 
Henceforward.     No,  my  Lord. 

Iloauard.  Then  never  read  it. 

The  truth  is  here.    Your  father  was  a  man 
Of  such  colossal  kinghood,  yet  so  cour- 
teous, 
Except   when  wroth,    you    scarce    could 

meet  his  eye 
And  hold  your  own ;  and  were  he  wroth 

indeed, 
You  held  it  less,  or  not  at  all.      I  say. 
Your  father   had   a  will    that  beat  men 

down  ; 
Your  father  had  a  brain  that  beat  men 

down — 
PoU.      Not  me,  my  Lord. 
Howard.     No,  for  you  were  not  here  ; 
You  sit  upon  this  fallen  Cranmer*s  throne ; 


And  it  would  more  become  you,  my  Laid 

Legate, 
To  join  a  voice,  so  potent  with  her  High- 
ness, 
To  ours  in  plea  for  Cranmer  than  to  stand 
On  naked  self-assertion. 

Mary,  All  your  voices 

Are  waves  on  flint.      The  heretic  rnnsl 

bum. 
Howard,      Yet   once   he  saved  your 

Majesty's  own  life  ; 
Stood  out  against  the  King  in  your  behalf^ 
At  his  own  peril. 

Mary.  I  know  not  if  he  did ; 

And  if  he  did  I  care  not,  my  Lord  Howard. 
My  life  is  not  so  happy,  no  such  booo. 
That  I  should  spare   to  take  a  heretic 

priest's, 
Who  saved  it  or  not  saved.    Why  do  yoo 

vex  me? 
Pc^,     Yet  to  save  Cranmer  were  to 

serve  the  Church, 
Your  Majesty's  I  mean  ;  he  is  cffixced, 
Self- blotted    out  ;    so    wounded   in  his 

honour. 
He  can  but  creep  down  into  some  dark    j 

hole  I 

Like  a  hurt  beast,  and  hide  himself  and 

die  ; 
But  if  you  bum  him, — well,  your  Higb* 

ness  knows 
The  saying,  *  Martyr's  blood — seed  of  ihe 

Church.' 
Mary.     Of  the  true  Church  ;  but  his 

is  none,  nor  will  be. 
You  are  too  politic    for    me,   my  Lord 

Paget. 
And  if  he  have  to  live  so  loath'd  a  life. 
It  were  more  merciful  to  bum  him  now. 
Thirlby.     O  yet  relent     O,  Madam, 

if  you  knew  him 
As  I  do,  ever  gentle,  and  so  gracious. 
With  all  his  learning — 

Mary.  Yet  a  heretic  slilL 

His  learning  makes  his  burning  the  more 

just. 
Thirlby.    So  worshipt  of  all  those  thai 

came  across  him  ; 
The  stranger  at  his  hearth,  and  all  hs 

house — 
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Mary,    His  children  and  his  concubine, 

Ixrlike. 
Tkirlby,     To  do  him  any  wrong  was 
to  beget 
K  kindness  from  him,  for  his  heart  was  rich, 
Of  such  fine  mould,  that  if  jrou  sow'd 

therein 
rhe  seed  of  Hate,  it  blossom*d  Charity. 
P»U,      *  After  his  kind  it   costs  him 
nothing,*  there's 
\n  old  world  English  adage  to  the  point. 
rbese  are  but  natural  graces,  my  good 

Bishop, 
Which  in  the   Catholic  garden  are  as 

flowers. 
Bat  on  the  heretic  dunghill  only  weeds. 
Howard,     Such  weeds  make  dunghills 

gracious. 
Mary,  Enough,  my  Lords. 

It  is  God*8  wUl,  the  Holy  Father's  will, 
And    Philip's  will,  and  mine,   that   he 

should  bum. 
He  u  pronounced  anathema. 

I/cwarJ,  Farewell,  Madam, 

God  grant  you  ampler  mercy  at  your  call 
Than  you  have  shown  to  Cranmer. 

[Exeunt  Lords. 
/Wf.  After  this, 

Vour  Grace  will  hardly  care  to  overlook 
This  same  petition  of  the  foreign  exiles 
Fur  Cranmer's  life. 

Mary,         Make  out  the  writ  to-night. 

[Extuttt, 

.SCENE  n. — Oxford.     Cranmer  in 

Prison. 

Cranmer,     Last  night,  I  dream 'd  the 

faggots  were  alight. 
And  that  myself  was  fasten'd  to  the  stake, 
Ami  found  it  all  a  visionary  flame, 
Cool  as  the  light  in  old  decaying  wood  ; 
And  then  King  Harry  look'd  from  out  a 

cloud, 
\nti  bad  me  have  good  courage ;  and  I 

heard 
An    angel   cry   *  There   is   more  joy   in 

Heaven,' — 
And  after  that,  the  trumpet  of  the  dead. 

\TrumpeU  without. 


Why,  there  are  trumpets  blowing  now  : 
what  is  it  ? 

Enter  Father  Cole. 

Cole.     Cranmer,   I  come  to  question 
you  again  ; 
Have  you  remain'd  in  the  true  Catholic 

faith 
I  left  you  in  ? 

Cranmer,     In  the  true  Catholic  faith, 
By  Heaven's  grace,  I  am  more  and  more 

confirm'd. 
Why  are  the  trumpets  blowing,  Father 
Cole? 
Cole,     Cranmer,  it  is  decided  by  the 
Council 
That  you  to-day  should  read  your  recant- 
ation 
Before  the  people  in  St.  Mary's  Church. 
And   there    be    many   heretics    in    the 

town, 
Who  loathe  you  for  your  late  return  to 

Rome, 
And  might  assail  you  passing  through  the 

street, 
And  tear  you  piecemeal :  so  you  have  a 
guard. 
Cranmer,     Or  seek  to  rescue  me.     I 

thank  the  Council. 
Cole.     Do  you  lack  any  money  ? 
Cranmer.  Nay,  why  should  I  ? 

The  prison  fare  is  good  enough  for  me. 
Cole.     Ay,  but  to  give  the  jxx)r. 
Cranmer.  Hand  it  me,  then! 

1  thank  you. 

CoU.  For  a  little  space,  farewell ; 

Until  I  see  you  in  Si.  Mary's  Church. 

[Exit  Cole. 
Cranmer.      It  is  against  all  precedent 
to  burn 
One  who  recants ;  they  mean  to  pardon 

me. 
To  give  the  poor — they  give  the  \iooi 

who  die. 
Well,  bum   mc  or  not   bum  me   I   am 

fixt; 
It  is  but  a  communion,  not  a  mass : 
A  holy  supjxrr,  not  a  sacrifice  ; 
No   man   can   make  his  Maker — Villa 
Garcia. 
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Enter  Villa  Garcia. 
Vma  Gania.     Piajr  yuu  wiile  ODt  this 

paper  for  mc,  CraQniei. 
Cranmcr,     Have  I  noI  writ  eoougb  to 

sadify  you  ? 
ri7/d  Garcia,      ll  is  the  last. 
Cramntr.  Give  it  me,  then. 

[//<■  venta. 
Villa  Garcia.  Now  ligQ. 

Cranmer.      I  have  «iga'd  enough,  aiiil 

I  will  sign  no  more. 
Vina  Garcia.    It  is  no  more  than  wluU 

you  have  sign'd  already, 
The  public  form  theieof. 

I  sign  it  with  my  piesencc,  if  1  tesd  it. 
Villa  Garcia.     But  this  is  idle  of  you. 
Well,  sir,  well. 
You  ate  to  beg  the  people  lo  proy  for  you ; 
Exhort  them  to  ti  pure  anil  virtuous  life  : 
Declare  the  Queen's  right  lo  the  Ihranc  ; 

Your  faith  before  all  hearers  ;  and  reiracl 
That  Euchaiiscic  doctrine  in  jvtt  boolc 


The  coll  uid  ticmDlom  oowmtI  b  tlw  fab 

0  higher,  hoUct,  coiUcr,  pam  danh, 

1  have  found  tb«e  ud  nM  twrc  lim  tq 


It  is  but  a 
No  Eaoiiice,  bul  a  tife-fMoc  Uaet ! 
{tVrila.)     So.  so  :  ihi*  Kill  I  Mf-tll 
wiU  I  pay.     [/Wr  uf  tieftfit 

Enter  BONNKK. 
FDHHtr.    Good  dny,  old  ftkad  i  «to 

you  icxifc 
And  yet  it  \i  a  day  lo 
Ec'n  at  the  test :  1  l 

wilt  you 
Since   when  ? — jont 

yooT  liial 

Neier  stood  op  a  bolder  naa  tbaa  |0«  i 
Vou  would  DM  cap  the  Pofs's  onnk 

Youi  IcBinii^  and  yo«r  tmtiww,  W 

your  heresy, 
DnmbfouiHlcdhalf  ofiEL     Sai,*Aal]b4 
Vie  had  lo  di5-aichbiib«|i  Mxt  onloid, 
And   ntajiB  ftn  aimpta  CnVBir  VH 
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Pkij  you,  remembering  how  yourself  have 
changed. 

Be  somewhat  pitiful,  after  I  have  gone, 

To  the  poor  flock — to  women  and  to 
children — 

ITiat  when  I  was  archbishop  held  with  me. 
Bonner,     Ay — gentle  as  they  call  you 
— live  or  die  ! 

Ktifal  to  this  pitiful  heresy  ? 

I  must  obey  the  Queen  and  Council,  man. 

Win  thro*  this  day  with  honour  to  your- 
self. 

And  111  say  something  for  you — so — 
good-b3re.  [Exit, 

Cnmnur,    This  hard  coarse  man  of  old 
hath  crouch'd  to  me 
Xm  I  myself  was  half  ashamed  for  him. 

Enter  Thirlby. 

Weep  not,  good  Thirlby. 

Thirlby.  Oh,  my  Lord,  my  Lord  I 
lAy  heart  is  no  such  block  as  Bonner's  is : 
"Who  would  not  weep  ? 

Cranmer,  Why  do  you  so  my-lord  me, 
Who  am  disgraced  ? 

T%irlby.      On   earth ;    but   saved   in 
heaven 
By  yonr  recanting. 

Cranmer.  Will  they  bum  me, 

Thirlby? 
niriby,    Alas,  they  will ;  these  burn- 
ings will  not  help 
The  purpose  of  the  faith ;  but  my  poor 

voice 
Against  them  is  a  whisper  to  the  roar 
Of  a  spring-tide. 

Cranmer,  And  they  will  surely 

bum  me? 
Thirlby.     Ay  ;  and  besides,  will  have 
you  in  the  church 
Repeat  your  recantation  in  the  ears 
Of  all  men,  to  the  saving  of  their  souls, 
Before  your  execution.    May  God  help  you 
Thro*  that  hard  hour ! 

Cranmer.       And  may  God  bless  you, 
Thirlby  ! 
Well,  they  shall  hear  my  recantation  there. 

[Exit  Thirlby. 
Disgraced,  dishonour'd  ! — not  by  them, 
indeed. 


By    mine    own    self — by    mine    own 
hand  ! 

0  thin-skinn*d  hand  and  jutting  veins, 

*twas  you 
That  signed  the  burning  of  poor  Joan  of 

Kent; 
But  then  she  was  a  witch.     You  have 

written  much. 
But  you  were  never  raised  to  plead  for 

Frith, 
Whose  dogmas  I  have  reach*d :  he  was 

delivered 
To  the  secular  arm  to  bum ;  and  there 

was  Lambert ; 
Who  can    foresee   himself?   truly  these 

bumings. 
As  Thirlby  says,  are   profitless   to   the 

bumers. 
And  help  the  other  side.     You  shall  bum 

too. 
Bum  first  when  I  am  bumt. 
Fire — inch  by  inch  to  die  in   agony  \ 

Latimer 
Had  a  brief  end — not  Ridley.     Hooper 

bum'd 
Three-quarters   of  an   hour.     Will  my 

faggots 
Be  wet  as  his  were  ?     It  is  a  day  of  rain, 

1  will  not  muse  upon  it. 

My  fancy  takes  the  bumer*s  part,  and 

makes 
The  fire  seem  even  crueller  than  it  is. 
No,  I  not  doubt  that  God  will  give  me 

strength, 
Albeit  I  have  denied  him. 

Euter  Soto  and  Villa  Garcia. 

Villa  Garcia.  We  are  ready 

To    take    you    to    St.    Mary's,    Master 

Cranmer. 
Cranmer.     And  I :  lead  on  ;  ye  loose 

me  from  my  bonds.  [Exettnt, 

SCENE  HL — St.  Mary's  Church. 

Cole  in  the  Pidpit^  Lord  Williams 
OF  Tumaz presiding.  Lord  William 
Howard,  Lord  Paget,  and  others. 
Cranmer  enters  between   Soto  and 


^.  A  ,vu^iant.     James,  dulst  thou 

ever  sec  a  carrion  crow 
Stand  watching  a  sick  l.)C'.»t   l>cfore  ho 
die^  ? 
First   Protestant,       Him    pcrch'd    up 
there  ?     I  wsh  some  thunderbolt 
Would  make  this  Cole  a  cinder,  pulpit 
and  all. 
Coh\     Behold  him,  brethren  :  he  hath 
cause  to  weep  ! — 
So  have  we  all  :  weep  with  him  if  ye  will, 

Yet 

It  is  expedient  for  one  man  to  die. 
Yea,  for  the  people,  lest  the  people  die. 
Yet  wherefore  should  he  die  that  hath 

retum'd 
To  the  one  Catholic  Universal  Church, 
Repentant  of  his  errors  ? 

Protestant  murmurs.     Ay,  tell  us  that. 
C'/'.      Tho«^  of  the  wrung   side  will      ^ 
despise  the  man,  ■  1 

Deeming  him  one  that  thro'  the  fear  <>t  j  ' 
death  •  j 

Gave  up  his  cause,  except  he  seal  his  faiih      I 
In  sight  of  all  with  flaming  martyrdom,      i 
Cranmer.     Ay.  :  \ 

CoU,     Ye  hear  him,  and  aUniit  there  j 
may  seem  ! 

According  to  the  canons  junlon  due  ■  1 

To  him  that  so  rejK*nts,  yet  are    there  '  I 
causes 
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Thus,  if  thoa  call  on  God  and  all  the 

saints, 
God  will  beat  down  the  fury  of  the  flame. 
Or  give  thee  saintly  strength  to  undergo. 
And  for  thy  soul  shall  masses  here  be  sung 
By  e\-cry  priest  in  Oxford.  Pray  for  him. 
Cranmtr.       Ay,    one    and    all,    dear 

brothers,  pray  for  me ; 
Pray  with  one  breath,  one  heart,  one  soul 

for  me. 
CoU.     And  now,  lest  anyone  among 

you  doubt 
The  inan*s   conversion  and   remorse   of 

heart. 
Yourselves  shall  hear  him  speak.     Speak, 

Master  Cranmer, 
F'ulfi]  your  promise  made  me,  and  pro- 
claim 
Your  true  undoubted  faith,  that  all  may 

hear. 
Cranmer,     And  that  I  wilL     O  God, 

Father  of  Heaven  I 
O  S^jn  of  God,  Redeemer  of  the  world  ! 

0  Holy  Ghost  !    proceeding  from  them 

both. 
Three  persons  and  one  Gotl,  have  mercy 

on  me. 
Most  miserable  sinner,  wretched  man. 

1  have  offended  against  heaven  and  earth 
More  grievously  than  any  tongue  can  tell. 
Then  whither  should  I  flee  for  any  help  ? 
I  am  ashamed  to  lif^  my  eyes  to  heaven, 
And  \  can  find  no  refuge  upon  earth. 
Shall  I  despair  then  ?— God  forbid  !     O 

God, 
For  thou  art  merciful,  refusing  none 
That  come  to  Thee  for  succour,  unto  Thee, 
Therefore,   I   come ;    humble  myself  to 

Thee; 
Saying,  O  Ijord  God,  although  my  sins 

be  great. 
For   thy  great   mercy  have  mercy  !      O 

God  the  Son, 
Not  for  slight  faults  tdone,  when  thou 

becamest 
Man  in  the  Flesh,  was  the  great  mystery 

wrought ; 
O  God  the  Father,  not  for  little  sins 
Didst  thou  yield  up  thy  Son  to  human 

death  ; 


But  for  the  greatest  sin  that  can  be  sinn*d. 
Yea,  even  such  as  mine,  incalculable, 
Unpardonable, — sin  against  the  light, 
The  truth  of  God,  which  I  had  proven 

and  known. 
Thy  mercy  must  be  greater  than  all  sin. 
Forgive  me,  Father,  for  no  merit  of  mine, 
But  that  Thy  name  by  man  be  glorified, 
And  Thy  most  blessed  Son's,  who  died 

for  man. 
Good  people,  every  man  at   time  of 

death 
Would  fain  set  forth  some  saying  that 

may  live 
Af^er  his  death  and  better  humankind  ; 
For  death  gives  life's  last  word  a  power 

to  live. 
And,  like  the  stone-cut  epitaph,  remain 
After  the  vanish'd  voice,  and  speak   to 

men. 
God  grant  me  grace  to  glorify  my  God  ! 
And  first  I  say  it  is  a  grievous  case. 
Many  so  dote  upon  this  bubble  world, 
Whose  colours  in  a  moment  break  and 

fly. 

They  care  for  nulhing  else.     What  saitli 

St.  John  : — 
'  Love  of  this  world  is  hatred    against 

God.' 
Again,  I  pray  you  all  that,  next  to  God, 
Vou  do  unmurmuringly  and  willingly 
01)ey  your  King  and  Queen,  and  not  for 

drea<l 
Of  these  alone,  but  from  the  fear  of  Him 
WTiosc  ministers  they  Iw  to  govern  you. 
Thirdly,  I  pray  you  all  to  live  together 
Like  brethren  ;  yet  what  hatrctl  Christian 

men 
Hear    to   each    other,    seeming   not    as 

brethren, 
lUit  mortal  foes  !     But  do  you  good  to  all 
As  much  as  in  ytni  lieth.      Hurt  no  man 

more 
Than  you  would  harm  your  loving  natural 

brother 
Of  the  same  rcx^f,  same  breast.     If  any  do. 
Albeit   he    think  himself  at    home   with 

(fod. 
Of   this    l)e   sure,    he   is   whole    worlds 

away. 
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ProlfftaHt  murmHrs.       W1i«t  von   o 
brothers  then  be  those  llut  lull 
To  burn  each  ottiei  7 

Williami.      Peace  among  you,  ihetif  ! 

CranBur.     Fourthly,  lo  those  that  o«j 

eiceeding  weaUK, 

Remember  that  sore  raying  ipoken  once 

By  Him  that  WaJi  ihe  Iiutii,  '  How  hud 


r  have 


e:  if  ei 


Let  them  flow  forth  in  chitrily,  seeiDg  now 
The  poor  5o  miuiy,  and  all  food  so  ilear. 
Long  have   I   Iain  in  prison,  yd,  have 

Of  all  Ibcir  wicteheJnesa,     Give  to  the 

Ve  ^ve  \a  GwL     He  is  with  us  in  Uie 

And  now,  and  forasmuch  M  I  have 

To  the  last  cud  of  life,  uid  thewupon 
Hangs  all  my  past,  and  all  my  life  to  be. 
Either  to  live  with  Chri.'.t  in  Heftvcn  with 


Sign'd  since  my  drgraduiao — trlUihnJ 

[H»Ung  Bta  Hi  ngU  imC 

Writlen  »nd  sign'd— 1  heiocooaDalliM 

aU; 
And,   aincc   my  hAOd   ufcidod,  hnM| 

Agaiosl  my  beatl,  my  brad  «Ul  fnl  k 

So  I  may  come  lo  (he  6i^ 

ProterlOHt  muntun. 
first  /twtirtaiif.     1  knew  it  mvU  it 

.Sni-A/  Prttnlant,      Out  pnycn  ts 

hcanll 
ThirJ  PfvmUHi.     God  Uo*  hiBi  1 
CatMii  mmrmnri.     Ooi  upon  Ua ! 

out  upon  him  1 
Uar I  diMcmbler  1  Irailot!  tolktbil 
ll'iOiitni    {raiiim/;    tit    Cwwrt.      Voi 

know  that  yoo  ftcuud  aD  |w 

Touching  th«  aocnuneat  in  thu  iwt 

book 
Vou  wrote  ogoitut  my  Lanl  of  Wmtitt' 
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Sarji^     The  nave  and  aisles  all  empty 

as  a  foors  jest ! 
here*s     Lord     William     Howard. 

What,  my  Lord, 
have  not  gone  to  see  the  burning  ? 
^cward.  Fie ! 

itand  at  ease,  and  stare  as  at  a  show, 
watch  a  good  man  bum.      Never 

again. 
w  the  deaths  of  Latimer  and  Ridley. 
eover,  tho*  a  Catholic,  I  would  not, 
the   pure  honour   of  our   common 

nature, 
r  what  I  might — another  recantation 
Tranmer  at  &e  stake. 
9gri.  You*d  not  hear  that. 

pass*d  out  smiling,  and  he  walk'd 

upright  ; 
eye  was  like  a  soldier's,  whom  the 

general 
kx>ks  to  and  he  leans  on  as  his  God, 
b  rated  for  some  backwardness  and 

bidden  him 
rge  one  against  a  thousand,  and  the 

man 
Is  his  soird  life  against  the  pikes  and 

dies. 
^cward.     Yet  that  he  might  not  after 

all  those  papers 
ecantation  yield  again,  who  knows  ? 
tgrt.     Papers  of  recantation  !    Think 

you  then 
t   Cranmcr   read   all   papers  that  he 

sign'd  ? 
ign'd  all  those  they  tell  us  that  he 

sign*d  ? 
,  I  trow  not :  and  you  shall  see,  my 

Lord, 
:  howsoe>*er  hero-like  the  man 
in  the  fire,  this  Bonner  or  another 
in  some  lying  fashion  misreport 
ending  to  the  glory  of  their  church. 
you  saw  Latimer  and  Ridley  die  ? 
ncr  was  eighty,  was  he  not  ?  his  best 
fe  was  over  then. 

^wartl.  His  eighty  years 

L*d  somewhat  crooked  on  him  in  his 

frieze  ; 
ifter  they  had  stript  him  to  his  shroud, 
food  upright,  a  lad  of  twenty-one, 


And  gathered  with  his  hands  the  starting 

flame. 
And  wash'd  his  hands  and  all  his  face 

therein. 
Until   the  powder   suddenly  blew   him 

dead. 
Ridley  was  longer  burning ;  but  he  died 
As  manfully  and  boldly,  and,  'fore  God, 
I  know  them  heretics,  but  right  English 

ones. 
If  ever,  as  heaven  grant,  we  clash  with 

Spain, 
Our   Ridley-soldiers    and    our   Latimer- 

sailors 
Will  teach  her  something. 

Daget.  Your  mild  Legate  Pole 

Will  tell  you  that  the  devil  helpt  them 

thro'  it. 
[A  murmur  of  the  Crowd  in  the 

distance. 
Hark,  how  those  Roman  wolfdogs  howl 

and  bay  him  ! 
Howard,     Might  it  not  be  the  othet 

side  rejoicing 
In  his  brave  end  ? 

Paget.  They  are  too  crush*d,  too 

broken, 
They  can  but  weep  in  silence. 

Howard,  Ay,  ay,  Paget, 

They  have  brought  it  in  large  measure  on 

themselves. 
Have  I  not  heard  them  mock  the  blessed 

Host 
In  songs  so  lewd,  the  beast  might  roar 

his  claim 
To   being  in   God's   image,   more  than 

they  ? 
Have  I   not  seen  the  gamekeeper,  tht 

groom, 
Gardener,  and  huntsman,  in  the  parson's 

place, 
'Ilic  parson  from  his  own  spire  swung  out 

dead, 
And  Ignorance  crying  in  the  streets,  and 

all  men 
Kcganling  her  ?     I  say  they  have  drawn 

the  fire 
On  their  own  heads :  yet,  Paget,  1  do  hold 
The  Catholic,  if  he  have  the  greater  rijjht^ 
Hath  been  the  crueller. 
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Agt     A;,  Ay.  bewMv  ol  Phr. 

The  miserable  seesaw  of  our  drild.-mld. 

Make  us  drapise   ii   m   odd  houn.  my 

Lord. 

Eipeclant  <>f  the  rack  fmn  ifay  ID  4«r, 

Heaven  help  that  thin  te-aclion  not  rc-acl 

To  whan  the  lire  wrt«  ircleoMvtn 

Vet  fiercelicr  under  Queen  Etiiabelh, 

cliaiod 

So  that  she  come  to  rale  us. 

AWoW.                     The  *orWj  m»4 

P.^.     My  I^rd,  the  world  u  like  a 

Fed  with  nnk  lim-l  thai  cn*M  tf« 

drunken  man, 

the  Itutgn; 

Who  cuinot  move  str^ht  lo  hiK  end- 

And  potrid  water,  eT«ty  iliafi  ft  «*■, 

but  reels 

Until  ibey  died  of  totted  Uofai :  «d  te 

Now  lo  the  tight,  then  ni  far  to  the  leA. 

Cost  on  the  dunghill  naktd.  anl  btoMc 

Push-d  by  the  crowd  beade— «id  under- 

foot 

An  earthquake  :   for  since  H«n«y  fat  .-> 

vomit 

douU- 

With  hail!  Mid  honor. 

^Vhich  a  young  lust  had  ckpt  upon  the 

Ar«'-                   titf.  jPOB  acks  - 

hack. 

Tohekrwou, 

Ciying,  '  Foiward  !'— set  oot  old  church 

MtmW.     PuHT-tlcL  ;    iImm  tUig 

locUng.  men 

<in:dt)c>B. 

Hare  hardly  known  what  to  htUcwe,  or 

IJone  riehi  ^"mua  the  pnxiiM  of  111 

whether 

t.io«n 

They  should   believe   Ln  tmyUmiB;  the 

Twice  EivEn. 
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Joan,     Our  Daisy*s  butter's  as  good  'i 

hem. 
Tib.     Noa,  Joan. 

Joan.     Our  Daisy's  cheeses  be  better. 
Ttb,     Noa,  Joan. 

Jb€tH.     Eh,  then  ha'  thy  waay  wi'  me, 
XV6  ;  ez  thou  hast  -wi'  thy  owld  man. 

Tib.  Ay,  Joan,  and  my  owld  man 
■mr  up  and  awaay  betimes  wi'  dree  hard 
eggs  for  a  good  pleace  at*  the  bumin' ; 
uid  barrin'  the  wet,  Hodge  'ud  ha'  been 
K-harrowin'  o'  white  peasen  i'  the  outHeld 
— and  barrin'  the  wind,  Dumble  wur 
blow'd  wi'  the  wind,  so  'z  we  was  forced 
to  stick  her,  but  we  fetched  her  round  at 
last.  Thank  the  Lord  therevore.  Dum- 
Ide's  the  best  milchcr  in  Islip. 

Joan,  Thou's  thy  way  wi'  nlan  and 
beast,  Tib.  I  wonder  at  tha',  it  beats 
me  !  Eh,  but  I  do  know  ez  Pwoaps  and 
vires  be  bad  things  ;  tell  'ee  now,  I  heerd 
snmmat  as  summon  towld  summun  o' 
owld  Bishop  Gardiner's  end ;  there  wur 
in  owld  lord  a-cum  to  dine  wi'  un,  and 
ft  wur  so  owld  a  couldn't  bide  vor  his 
dinner,  but  a  had  to  bide  howsomiver, 
vor  *I  wunt  dine,'  says  my  Lord  Bishop, 
says  he,  '  not  till  I  hears  ez  Latimer  and 
Ridley  be  a-vire ;'  and  so  they  bided  on 
and  on  till  vour  o'  the  clock,  till  his  man 
cum  in  post  vro'  here,  and  tells  un  ez  the 
vire  has  tuk  holt.  *Now,'  says  the 
Bishop,  says  he,  *  we'll  gwo  to  diimer  ; ' 
and  the  owld  lord  fell  to  's  meat  wi'  a 
will,  God  bless  un  !  but  Gardiner  wur 
struck  down  like  by  the  hand  o'  God 
avore  a  could  taste  a  mossel,  and  a  set 
un  all  a-vire,  so  'z  the  tongue  on  un  cum 
a>lol]uping  out  o'  'is  mouth  as  black  as  a 
rat.  Thank  the  Lord,  therevore. 
Paget,  The  fools  ! 
Tib,  Ay,  Joan ;  and  Queen  Mary 
gwoes  on  a-burnin'  and  a-bumin',  to  get 
her  baaby  bom  ;  but  all  her  bumins'  'ill 
never  bum  out  the  hypocrisy  that  makes 
the  water  in  her.  There's  nought  but 
the  vire  of  God's  hell  ez  can  bum  out 
that. 

Joan.     Thank  the  Lord,  therevore. 
Paget.     The  fools  1 


Tib.  A-bumin*,  and  a-bumin',  and 
a-makin'  o'  volk  madder  and  madder; 
but  tek  thou  my  word  vor't,  Joan, — ana 
I  bean't  wrong  not  twice  i'  ten  year — the 
bumin'  o'  the  owld  archbishop  '11  bum 
the  Pwoap  out  o'  this  'ere  land  vor  iver 
and  iver. 

JIaivard,       Out   of  the   church,    you 

brace  of  cursed  crones, 
Or  I  will  have  you  duck'd  !     ( Women 

hurry  out. )     Said  I  not  right  ? 
For    how   should    reverend    prelate    or 

throned  prince 
Brook  for  an  hour  such  bmtc  malignity  ? 
Ah,  what  an  acrid  wine  has  Luther  brew'd. 
Paget,     Pooh,  pooh,  my  Lord  I   poo. 

garrxdous  country- wives. 
Buy  you  their  cheeses,  and  they'll  side 

with  you  ; 
You  cannot  judge  the  liquor  from  the  lees. 
Howard.     I   think  that  in  some  sort 

we  may.      But  see, 

Efiter  Peters. 

Peters,  my  gentleman,  an  honest  Catholic, 
Who  foUow'd  with  the  crowd  to  Cran- 

mer's  fire. 
One  that  would  neither  misreport  nor  lie, 
Not  to  gain  paradise :  no,  nor  if  the  Pope, 
Charged  him  to  do  it — he  is  white  ay 

death. 
Peters,   how  pale  you  look !    you  bring 

the  smoke 
Of  Cranmer's  burning  with  you. 

Pi'tiTs.  Twice  or  thrice 

The  smoke  of  Cranmer's  burning  wrapt 
me  round. 
Hmvard.       Peters,     you     know     me 
Catholic,  but  English. 
Did  he  die  bravely?   Tell  me  that,  or  leave 
All  else  untold. 

Peters,  My  Lord,  he  died  most 

bravely. 
Howard,     Then  tell  me  all. 
Pai^ef,  Ay,  Master  Peters,  tell  us. 

Peters.      You  saw  him   how   he  past 
among  the  crowd  ; 
And  ever  as  he  walk'd  the  Spanish  friars 
Still  plied  him  with  entreaty  and  reproach  : 
ButCranmer,  as  the  helmsman  at  the  helm 
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Steers,  ever  looking  to  the  happy  haven 
Where  he  shall  rest  at  night,  moved  to 

his  death ; 
And  I  could  see  that  many  silent  hands 
Came  from  the  crowd  and  met  his  own ; 

and  thus. 
When  we  had  come  where  Ridley  burnt 

with  Latimer, 
He,  with  a  cheerful  smile,  as  one  whose 

mind 
Is  all  made  up,  in  haste  put  off  the  rags 
They  had  mock'd  his  misery  with,  and  all 

in  white. 
His  long  white  beard,  which  he  had  never 

shaven 
Since  Henry's  death,  down-sweeping  to 

the  chain, 
Wherewith  they  bound  him  to  the  stake, 

he  stood 
More  like  an  ancient  father  of  the  Church, 
Than  heretic  of  these  times;   and  still 

the  friars 
Plied  him,  but  Cranmer  only  shook  his 

head, 
Or  answer'd  them  in  smiling  negatives  ; 
Whereat   Lord  Williams  gave  a  sudden 

cry  : — 

*  Make  short  !  make  short  I '  and  so  they 

lit  the  wood. 
Then   Cranmer    lifted  his  left   hand   to 

heaven, 
And  thrust  his  right  into  the  bitter  flame ; 
And  crying,  in  his  deep  voice,  more  than 

once, 

*  This   hath    offended  —  this    unworthy 

hand  !' 

So  held  it  till  it  all  was  bum'd,  before 

The  flame  had  reach 'd  his  body  ;  I  stood 
near — 

Mark'd  him — he  never  uttered  moan  of 
pain  : 

He  never  stirr'd  or  writhed,  but,  like  a 
statue, 

Unmoving  in  the  greatness  of  the  flame, 

Gave  up  the  ghost ;  and  so  past  martyr- 
like— 

Martyr  I  may  not  call  him — past — but 
whither  ? 
Paget.     To  purgatory,  man,  to  purga- 
tory. 


Peters,    Nay,  bat,  my  Lord,  he  deni 

purgatory. 
Paget,     Why  then  to  heaven,  and  God 

ha*  mercy  on  him. 
Howard,       Paget,   despite  his  feizU 

heresies, 
I  loved  the  man,  and  needs  most  BUM 

for  him ; 

0  Crsmmer  I 

Paget,     But  jrour  moan  is  uselss  dov: 
Come  out,  my  Lord,  it  is  a  world  of  fook 

\ExemL 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. — London.    Hall  in  thi 

Palace. 

Queen,  Sir  Nicholas  Heath. 

Heath,     Madam, 

1  do  assure  you,  that  it  most  be  look'd 

to: 
Calais  is  but  ill-garrison*d,  in  Guisnes 
Are  scarce  two  hundred  men,  and  the 

French  fleet 
Rule  in   the  narrow  seas.     It  most  be 

look*d  to, 
If  war  should  fall  between  jrourself  and 

France ; 
Or  you  will  lose  your  Calais. 

Mary,  It  shall  be  look'd  to ; 

I  wish  you  a  good   morning,  good  Sir 

Nicholas  : 
Here  is  the  King.  \Exit  HcatL 

Enter  Philip. 

Philip,         Sir  Nicholas  tells  you  tnic, 

And  you  must  look  to  Calais  when  I  go. 

Mary,     Go?  must  you  go,  indeed— 

again — so  soon  ? 

Why,    nature's   licensed   vagabond,  the 

swallow, 
That  might  live  always  in  the  sun's  warm 

heart, 
Stays  longer  here  in  our  poor  north  than 

you: — 
Knows   where   he  nested — ever  comcJ 
again. 
Philip,     And,  Madam,  so  shall  I 
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Aiary,  O,  will  yon?  wiU  you? 

I  am  £unt  with  fear  that  you  will  come 
DO  more. 
Philip.     Ay,  ay;  but  many  voices  call 

me  hence. 
Mary.     Voices — I  hear  uihappy  ru- 
moars — nay, 
I  say  not,  I  believe.     What  voices  caU 

you 
Dearer  than  mine  that  should  be  dearest 

to  you? 
Alas,   my  Lord  !  what  voices  and  how 
many? 
Philip,     The  voices  of  Castille  and 
Aragon, 
Granada,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Milan,— 
The  voices  of  Franche-Comt^  and  the 

Netherlands, 
The  voices  of  Peru  and  Mexico, 
Tunis,  and  Oran,  and  the  Philippines, 
And   all   the   fair   spice -islands  of  the 
EasL 
Mary   (admiringiy).        You    are    the 
mightiest  monarch  upon  earth, 
I  but  a  little  Queen  :  and,  so  indeed. 
Need  you  the  more. 

Philip,  A  little  Queen  I  but  when 
I  came  to  wed  your  majesty.  Lord  Howard, 
Sending  an  insolent  shot  that  dash'd  the 

seas 
Upon  us,  made  us  lower  our  kingly  flag 
To  yours  of  England. 

Mary.  Howard  is  all  English  ! 

There  u  no  king,  not  were  he  ten  times 

king. 
Ten  times  our  husband,  but  must  lower 

his  flag 
To    that    of    England    in    the   seas    of 
England. 
Philip.      Is  that  your  answer  ? 
Mary.  Being  Queen  of  England, 

I  have  none  other. 
Philip.  So. 

Mary,  But  wherefore  not 

Helm  the  huge  vessel  of  your  state,  my 

liege. 
Here  by  the  side  of  her  who  loves  you 
most? 
Pkil^.     No,  Madam,  no  I  a  candle  in 
the  son 


Is   all   but   smoke — a   star    beside   the 
moon 

Is  all  but  lost ;  your  people  will  not  crown 
me — 

Your  people   are   as   cheerless   as  your 
dime ; 

Hate  me  and  mine :  witness  the  brawls, 
the  gibbets. 

Here  swings  a  Spaniard — there  an  Eng- 
lishman; 

The  peoples  are  unlike  as   their  com- 
plexion ; 

Yet   will    I   be   your    swallow   and   re- 
turn— 

But  now  I  cannot  bide. 

Mary,  Not  to  help  nu  t 

They  hate  fm  also  for  my  love  to  you. 

My  Philip  ;  and  these  judgments  on  the 
hmd — 

Harvestless    autumns,     horrible     agues, 
plague — 
Philip.       The    blood   and    sweat    o! 
heretics  at  the  stake 

Is  God's  best  dew  upon  the  barren  field. 

Bum  more ! 

Mary,  I  will,  I  will  ;  and  you  will 

stay? 
Philip,     Have  I  not  said  ?     Madam,  I 
came  to  sue 

Your   Council  and    yourself   to   declare 
war. 
Mary.     Sir,  there  are  many  English  in 
your  ranks 

To  help  your  battle. 

Philtp.  So  far,  goo<l.      I  say 

I  came  to   sue  your   Council  and  your- 
self 

To    declare    war    against    the    King    of 
France. 
Marx.      Not  to  see  me  ? 
Philip.  Ay,  Madam,  to  sec  you. 

Unalterably  and  pesleringly  fond  !  \AsiJf. 

But,  soon  or  late  you  must  have  war  with 
France  ; 

King  Henry  warms  your  traitors  at  his 
hearth. 

Carew   is   there,   and    Thomas    SUfTord 
there. 

Courtenay,  belike — 

Mary.  A  fool  and  featberbead  I 
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Philip,     Ay,  but  they  use  his  name. 

In  brief,  this  Henry 
Stirs  up  your  land  against  you  to  the 

intent 
That  you  may  lose  your  English  heritage. 
And  then,  your  Scottish  namesake  marry- 
ing 
The  Dauphin,  he   would   weld  France, 

England,  Scotland, 
Into  one  sword  to  hack  at  Spain  and  me. 
Mary.      And  yet   the    Pope   is   now 

collej^ued  with  France ; 
You  make  your  wars  upon  him  down  in 

Italy  : — 
Philip,  can  that  be  well  ? 

Philip,  Content  you,  Madam  j 

You  must  abide  my  judgment,  and  my 

father's. 
Who  deems  it  a  most  just  and  holy  war. 
The  Pope  would  cast  the  Spaniard  out  of 

Naples : 
He  calls  us   worse   than  Jews,   Moors, 

Saracens. 
The  Pope  has  pushed  his  horns  beyond 

his  mitre — 
Beyond  his  province.      Now, 
Duke  Alva  will  but   touch  him  on  the 

horns. 
And   he   withdraws ;    and    of   his   holy 

head — 
For    Alva    is    true    son    of    the    true 

church — 
No  hair  is  harm'd.     Will  you  not  help 

me  here  ? 
Mary.     Alas !    the    Council  will   not 

hear  of  war. 
They  say  your  wars  are  not  the  wars  of 

England.    . 
They  will  not  lay  more  taxes  on  a  land 
So  hunger-nipt  and  wretched  ;  and  you 

know 
The  crown  is  poor.     We  have  given  the 

church-lands  back  : 
The  nobles  would  not ;  nay,  they  clapt 

their  hands 
Upon    their    swords    when    ask'd ;    and 

therefore  God 
Is  hard  upon  the  people.     What's  to  be 

done  ? 
Sir,  I  will  move  them  in  your  cause  again, 


And  we  will  raise  us  loans  and  sa 
Among  the  merchants  ;  and  Sir  ' 

Gresham 
Will  aid  ns.     There  is  Antwerp 
Jews. 
Philip,     Madam,  my  thanks. 
Mary,  And  you  will  st 

going? 
Philip,     And  further  to  discoui 
lay  lame 
The  plots  of  France,  altho'  you  I 

not. 
You  must  proclaim  Elizabeth  you 
She  stands  between  you  and  ih< 
of  Scots. 
Mary,     The  Queen  of  Scots  at 

Catholic 
PhUip,     Ay,    Madam,  Cathol: 
I  will  not  have 
The  King  of  France  the  King  of  1 
too. 
Mary,     But  she's  a  heretic,  an< 
I  am  gone. 
Brings  the  new  learning  back. 

Philip.  It  must  \ 

You  must  proclaim  Elizabeth  yoi 

Mary,     Then  it  is  done  ;  but ; 

stay  your  going 

Somewhat  beyond  your  settled  pi 

Philip, 

Mary,     What,  not  one  day? 
Philip.  You  beat  upon  tl 

Mary,     And  I  am  broken  thei 
Philip.  Is  this 

To  wail  in.  Madam?  what !  a  pub 
Go  in,  I  pray  you. 

Mary,  Do  not  seem  so  cl 

Say  go  ;  but  only  say  it  lovingly. 
Philip,     You  do  mistake.     I 
one  to  change. 
I  never  loved  you  more. 

Mary.  Sire,  I  ob 

Come  quickly. 

Philip,  Ay.  [Exii 

Enter  Count  de  Feria. 

Feria  (aside).     The  Queen  in  l< 
Philip. 
Hast  thou  not  mark'd — come  d( 
mine  ear — 
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How  doubly  aged  this  Queen  of  ours  hath 

grown 
Since   she   lost   hope   of  bearing  us  a 
chUd? 
Feria,     Sire,  if  your  Grace  hath  mark'd 

it,  so  have  I. 
Philip.     I  last  thou  not  likewise  mark*d 
Elizabeth, 
How  fair  and  royal — like  a  Queen,  in> 
deed  ? 
Feria.     Allow  me  the  same  answer  as 
before — 
That  if  your  Grace  hath  mark*d  her,  so 
have  I. 
Philip.     Good,   now  ;    methinks   my 
Queen  is  like  enough 
To  ]ea\'e  me  by  imd  by. 

Ftria^  To  leave  you,  sire  ? 

Philip.     I    mean    not    like    to    lire. 
Elizabeth— 
To  Philibert  of  Savoy,  as  you  know. 
We  meant  to  wed  her  ;    but  I  am  not 

sure 
She  ^-ill  not  serve  me  better — so  my 

Queen 
Would  leave  me — as — my  i^ife. 

Feria.  Sire,  even  so. 

Philip.      She   will    not    have    Prince 

Philibert  of  Savoy. 
Feria.      No,  sire. 

Philip.  I  have  to  pray  you,  some 

odd  time. 
To  sound  the  Princess  carelessly  on  this  ;  | 
Not  as  from  me,  but  as  your  phantasy  ;     I 
And  tell  mc  how  she  takes  it. 

Feria.  Sire,  I  will 

Philip.      I    am   not   certain   but    that 
PhUibert 
Shall  be  the  man  ;  and  I  shall  urge  his 

suit 
U|K.n    the    Queen,    because    I    am    not 

certain : 
Vou  understand,  Feria. 

Feria.  Sire,  I  do. 

Philip.      And  if  you  be  not  secret  in 
this  matter, 
Vou  understand  me  there,  too  ? 

Frria.  Sire,  I  do.  ; 

PhiUp.    Vou  must  be  sweet  and  supple.  . 

like  a  Frenchman.  1 


She   is  none  of  those  who   loathe  the 
honeycomb.  \EJcit  Feria. 

EnUr  Renard. 

Renard.     My  liege,  I  bring  you  goodly 

tidings. 
Philip.  WcU  ? 

Renard.      There    will   be    war    with 

France,  at  last,  my  liege  ; 
Sir  Thomas  Stafford,  a  bull-headed  ass. 
Sailing  from  France,  with  thirty  English- 
men, 
Hath  taken   Scarboro*  Castle,  north  of 

York  ; 
Proclaims  himself  protector,  and  affirms 
The  Queen  has  forfeited  her  right  to  reign 
By  marriage  with  an  alien — other  things 
As  idle  ;  a  weak  Wyatt  !     Little  doubt 
This  buzz  will  soon  be  silenced ;  but  the 

Council 
(I  have  talk'd  with  some  already)  are  for 

war. 
This  is  the  fifth  conspiracy  hatch 'd  in 

France  ; 
They  shuw  their  teeth  upon  it ;  and  your 

Grace, 
So  you  will  take  advice  of  mine,  should 

stay 
Yet  for  awhile,  to  shape  and  guide  the 

event. 
Philip.  Good:  Renard,  I  will  stay  tlien. 
Renard.  Also,  sire, 

.Might  I  not  say— tu  plea.-^  your  wife,  ihc 

<^een  ? 
PhiUp.     Ay,  Renard,  if  you  tare  to  put 

it  so.  {lixeunt. 

SCENE  II.— A  Room  in  thk 

Mary,  n'tttn;,':  n  rc.€  in  her  hnni.     I.AI»V 
(.ijlkENCK.      AMCK  tn  the  la. k;^round. 

Mtry.     I>^xA  :  I  liave  playM  with  this 
jKior  ro>c  vj  I'^nj; 
I  Lave  broken  off  the  head. 

1  a^ly  darem,-.     Your  Grace  liath  l^cri 
More  merciful  to  many  a  rcUl  hca^i 
That   should   have  fallen,  arid    may  ri*e 
again. 


QUEE!^  MARY. 


Mtry.      There  were  not  niany  hang'd 

for  Wyalt's  rising. 
LaJf  Clartmt.     Nay.  not  tvro  hundied. 
Mary.  I  could  weep  for  llietn 

And  hei.  and  mine  own  self  and  all  the 

Lady  Ciartnei.      For  hci  ?  Ibi  whum, 

youi  Grace  ? 

Knler  UsKER, 
Usker.      The  Cardinal. 

£i(/fr  Cardinal  Polb.     [MABVnA^.) 
Mary.     Rc^nald  Pole,  whal  news  hjilh 
placed  thy  heart  ? 
Wlul  makes  thy  favour  like  the  bloodlcu 

Fall'ii  on  tbc  block,  ;ind  held  np  by  the 

hair  i 
Philip  ?— 

Pelt.         Ko.  I-hilip  is  u  mm  in  lUe 

Mary.     Ay,  and  then  ia  cold  at  evet. 


lie    is    all    lloUao,    and    lie   hiU  Al 

SpD4iiaid  t 
Uc  cannot  dccjun  that  /wltiialAewKF 
He  Etrik«s  thio*  me  M  IMUfi  ■■l|i» 

selt 
N*y,  but  I  know  It  of  oH.  WIMUM 

So  liinl   nil  In  ■hr  iraii    ifliriwrnJii 

A  herctit  1 

Now,  ercn  now,  when  low'd  bdbvc  ^ 

The  house  ba1f-niin*d  or  ibo  Iom  btotf 
^Vhen  I  should  guide  ilic  Ctaoitli  la  (laa 

al  hone, 
After  my  iwEiiiy  y«afs  of  hiiilihifiil. 
And  all  my  tirdong  laboot  tu  DftaU 
The  priiDscy — a  heretic.     LiHig  im 
When  In-       ■  -    -■■ 


o  lenieol  to  tlie 


And  I  BDil  leatneil  biciuli  ai 
Wmild  freely  cnnvoss  oettun  Lubsifr 
Whal  aKn.'l>bM  I  wawiTjimiM 
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vms  God*s  cause) ;  so  far  they  call  me 

now, 
;  scourge  axid  butcher  of  their  English 

church. 
fary.     Have  courage,  your  reward  is 

Heaven  itself. 
U^     They  groan  amen  ;  they  swarm 

into  the  fire 
t  flies — for  what  ?  no  dogma.     They 

know  nothing ; 
y  bom  for  nothing. 
fary.  You  have  done  your  best. 

VZr.     Have  done  my  best,  smd  as  a 

£uthful  son, 
X  all  day  long  hath  wrought  his  father's 

work, 
en  back  he  comes  at  evening  hath  the 

door 
t  on  him   by  the   father  whom  he 

loved, 
early  follies  cast  into  his  teeth, 

I  the  poor  son  tum*d  out  into  the 

street 

sleep,  to  die — I  shall  die  of  it, 
cousin. 

ttary.  I  pray  you  be  not  so  dis- 
consolate ; 

II  will  do  mine  utmost  with  the  Pope. 
r  cousin  I 

^e  not  I  been  the  fast  friend  of  your 

life 
X  mine  began,  and  it  was  thought  we 

two 
ht  make  one  flesh,  and  cleave  unto 

each  other 
nan  and  wife  ? 

W>.  Ah,  cousin,  I  rememlKT 

r    I    would    dandle   you    upon    my 

knee 
Usping-age.     I  watch'd  you  dancing 

OIKC 

h  your  huge  father ;  he  looked  the 

Great  Harry, 
,    but    hb    cockboat ;    prettily   you 

did  it, 
\  innocently.     No— we  were  not  made 
flesh   in   happiness,   no   happiness 

here ; 
now   we  are    made  one    flesh   in 


Our    bridemaids    are   not    lovely — Dis- 
appointment, 
Ingratitude,  Injustice,  Evil-tongue, 
Labour-in-vain. 

Mary.  Surely,  not  all  in  vain. 

Peace,  cousin,  peace  I     I  am  sad  at  heart 

myself. 
PoU,     Our  altar  b  a  mound  of  dead 

men's  clay, 
Dug  from  the  grave  that  jrawns  for  us 

beyond ; 
And  there  is  one  Death  stands  behind  the 

Groom, 
And  there  is  one  Death  stands  behind  the 

Bride— 
Mary.     Have  you  been  looking  at  the 

•  Dance  of  Death  *  ? 
PoU,     No  ;  but  these  libellous  papers 

which  I  found 
Strewn  in  your  palace.     Look  you  here — 

the  Pope 
Pointing  at  me  with  *  Pole,  the  heretic. 
Thou  hast  burnt  others,  do  thou   burn 

thyself. 
Or  I  will  bum  thcc ; '  and  this  other ; 

see  ! — 
*  We  pray  continually  for  the  death 
Of  our    accursed    (^ucen   and    Cardinal 

Pole.' 
This  last — I  dare  not  read  it  her.   \Aside, 
Mary,  Away  ! 

Why  do  you  bring  me  these  ? 
I  thought  you  knew  me  l)ctter.     I  never 

read, 
I  tear  them  ;  they  come  back  upon  my 

dreams. 
The  hands  that   uTite  them  should   be 

burnt  clean  off 
As  Cranmer's,  and  the  fiends  that  utter 

them 
Tongue-torn  with  pincers,  lash'd  to  death, 

or  lie 
Famishing  in  black  cells,  while  famish'd 

rats 
Eat  them  alive.     Why  do  they  bring  me 

these? 
Do  you  mean  to  drive  me  mad  ? 

Pole.  I  had  forgotten 

How  these  poor  libels  trouble  you.     Vour 

pardon, 

2  T 
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Sweet  cousin,  and  fisirewell !    '  O  bubble 

world, 
Whose  colours  in  a  moment  break  and 

fly!' 
Why,  who  said  that?      I  know  not — 
true  enough ! 
\Puts  up  the  paper s^  all  but  the  lasty 
which  falls.     Exit  Pole. 
Alice.      If   Cranmer's    spirit   were   a 
mocking  one, 
And  heard   these  two,   there  might  be 
sport  for  him.  [Aside, 

Mary,     Clarence,  they  hate  me ;  even 
while  I  speak 
There  lurks  a  silent  dagger,  listening 
In  some  dark  closet,  some  long  gallery, 

drawn, 
And  panting  for  my  blood  as  I  go  by. 
Lady  Clarence.     Nay,   Madam,  there 
be  lojral  papers  too, 
And  I  have  often  found  them. 

Mary,  Find  me  one  ! 

Lady  Clarettce.     Ay,  Madam ;  but  Sir 
Nicholas  Heath,  the  Chancellor, 
VV^ould  see  your  Highness. 

Maty.     Wherefore  should  I  see  him  ? 
Lady    Clarettce.       Well,    Madam,    he 
may  bring  you  news  from  Philip. 
Mary,      So,  Clarence. 
Lady  Clarence,  Let  me  first  put 

up  your  hair ; 
It  tumbles  all  abroad. 

Mary.  And  the  gray  dawn 

Of  an  old  age  that  never  will  be  mine 
Is  all  the  clearer  seen.     No,  no  ;  what 

matters  ? 
Forlorn  I  am,  and  let  me  look  forlorn. 

Enfer  SiR  NICHOLAS  Heath. 

Heath,       I  bring   your   Majesty  such 
grievous  news 
I  grieve  to  bring  it.       Madam,  Calais  is 
taken. 
Mary.      What   traitor  spoke?      Here, 
let  my  cousin  Pole 
Seize  him  and  burn  him  for  a  Lutheran. 
Heath.      Her  Highness  is  unwell.     I 

will  retire. 
Lady  Clarence.     Madam,  your  Chan- 
cellor, Sir  Nicholas  Heath. 


Mary.     Sir  Nicholas  !  I  am  toadv 

—Nicholas  Heath  ? 
Methooght  some  traitor  smote  me  en  At 

head. 
What  said  jrou,  my  good  Lord,  that  ov 

brave  English 
Had  sallied  out  from  Calais  and  dmci 

back 
The  Frenchmen  from  their  trenches? 

Heath.  Alasln 

That  gateway  to  the  mainland  over  vUdi 
Our  flag  hath  floated  for  two  hundnd 

years 
Is  France  again. 

Mary.  So ;  but  it  is  not  lost— 

Not  yet.     Send  out :  let  England  as  cf 

old 
Rise  lionlike,  strike  hard  and  deep  into 
The  prey  they  are  rending  ficom  hir— i^ 

and  rend 
The  renders  too.     Send  out,  send  oiU 

and  make 
Musters  in  all  the  counties  ;  gather  all 
From  sixteen  years  to  sixty ;  collect  the 

fleet; 
Let  every  craft  that  carries  sail  and  gon 
Steer   toward    Calais.       Guisnes  is  do( 

taken  yet? 
Heath,     Guisnes  is  not  taken  yet. 
Mary.  There  yet  is  hqje. 

Heath,     Ah,  Madam,  but  your  people 

are  so  cold  ; 
I  do  much  fear  that   England  will  not 

care. 
Methinks  there  is  no  manhood  left  amooj 

us. 
Mary,      Send  out ;  I  am  too  weak  to 

stir  abroad : 
Tell  my  mind   to  the  Council — to  '^ 

Parliament : 
Proclaim  it  to  the  winds.     Thou  art  cd<l 

thyself 
To  babble  of  their  coldness.     0  wouW  I 

were 
My  father  for  an  hour  !     Away  no«'^ 

Quick  !  \Exit  Heath. 

1  hoped  I  had  served  God  with  all  my 

might  ! 
It  seems  I  have  not.     Ah  !  much  hefesy 
Sheltered  in  Calais.    Somts,  I  have  itboU 
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r  shrines,  set  ap  your  broken  images ; 

omfortable  to  me.     Suffer  not 

t  my  brief  reign  in  England  be  de- 

fiimed 
>*  all  her  angry  chronicles  hereafter 
loss  of  Calais.      Grant  me  Calais. 

Philip, 
have    made    war   upon    the   Holy 

Father 
for  your  sake :  what  good  could  come 

of  that? 
ady    Claraue,       No,    Madam,    not 

against  the  Holy  Father  ; 
did  but  help  King  Philip's  war  with 

France, 
r  troops  were  never  down  in  Italy. 
tary.     I  am  a  byword.     Heretic  and 

rebel 
It  at  me  and  make  merry.      Philip 

gone  ! 
I  Calais  gone  I      Time  that  I  were 

gone  too  1 
^y  Claraue,    Nay,  if  the  fetid  gutter 

had  a  voice 
1  cried  I  was  not  clean,  what  should 

I  care? 
you,  for  heretic  cries?     And  I  believe, 
le  of  your  melancholy  Sir  Nicholas, 
ir  England  is  as  loyal  as  myself. 
Mary  {seeing  the  paper  dropt  by  Pole). 
There!  there!  another  paper!    Said 

you  not 
ny  of  these  uere  loyal  ?     Shall  I  try 
his  be  one  of  such  ? 
joJy  Clarence.         Let  it  be,  let  it  be. 
1   pardon   me !      I    have   never    yet 

found  one.  \Aside, 

Mary  {reads),     *  V'our  people  hate  you 

as  your  husband  hates  you.' 
rence,  Clarence,  what  have  I  done  ? 

what  sin 
x>Dd  all  grace,  all  pardon  ?     Mother 

of  God, 
m   knowest  never  woman  meant  so 

well, 
1  fared  so  ill  in  this  disastrous  world. 
people  hate  me  and  desire  my  death. 
'.ady  Clareme.     No,  Madam,  no. 
Mary,      My  husband  hates  me,  and 

desires  my  dcith. 


Lady  Clarence,     No,  Madam  ;   these 

are  libels. 
Mary,     I  hate  myself,  and  I  desire  my 

death. 
Lady     Clarence,        Long     live     your 
Majesty  !     Shall  Alice  sing  you 
One  of  her  pleasant  songs?     Alice,  my 

child, 
Bring  us  your  lute  (Alice  goes).      They 

say  the  gloom  of  Saul 
Was  lighten'd  by  young  David's  harp. 

Mary,  Too  young  I 

And  never  knew  a  Philip. 


Re-enter  Alice. 

Give  me  the  lute. 


He  hates  mc  ! 

{She  sings,) 

Hapless  doom  of  woman  happy  in  betrothing ! 
Beauty  passes  like  a  breath  and  love  is  lost  in 

loathing : 
Low,  my  lute ;  speak  low,  my  lute,  but  say  the 

world  is  nothing  - 

Low,  lute,  low ! 
Love  will  hover  round  the  flowenk  when  they  first 

awaken  ; 
Love  will  fly  the  fallen  leaf,  and  not  be  over* 

taken ; 
Low,  my  lute  f  oh  low,  my  lute  I   we  fade  and 

are  forsaken  - 

Low,  dear  lute,  low  I 

Take  it  away  !  not  low  enough  for  me  I 
Alice,  Vour  Grace  halh  a  low  voice. 
Mary,  How  tlare  you  say  it  ? 

Even    for    that    he   hates  me.      A    low 

voice 
Lost   in   a   wilderness  where    none    can 

hear ! 
A  voice  of  shipwreck  on  a  shoreless  sea ! 
A  low  voice  from  the  du^t  and  fiom  the 
grave 
{Sitting  on  the  ground).     There,  am  I 

low  enough  now? 
Alice.      Gootl  Ix>r(l  I   how   grim   and 
ghastly  looks  her  Grace, 
With  lx)th  her  knees  drawn  upward  to 

her  chin. 
There  was  an  old- world  tomb  beside  my 
father  s. 
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And  this  was  open'd,  and  the  dead  were 

found 
Sitting,  and  in  this  fashion ;  she  looks  a 

corpse. 

Enter  Lady  Magdalen  Dacres. 

Lady  Magdalen,     Madam,  the  Count 
de  Feria  waits  without, 
In  hopes  to  see  your  Highness. 

Lady  Clarence  {pointing  to  Mary).  Wait 
he  must — 
Her  trance  again.     She  neither  sees  nor 

hears. 
And  may  not  speak  for  hours. 

Lady  Magdalen.  Unhappiest 

Of  Queens  and  wives  and  women  I 
Alice   {in   the  foreground  with   Lady 
Magdalen).  And  all  along 

Of  Philip. 

Lady  Magdalen.     Not  so  loud  I     Our 
Clarence  there 
Sees   ever  such    an  aureole   round   the 

Queen, 
It  gilds  the  greatest  wronger  of  her  peace. 
Who  stands  the  nearest  to  her. 

Alice.  Ay,  this  Philip  ; 

I   used  to  love  the  Queen  with  all  my 

heart — 
God  help  me,  but  methinks  I  love  her  less 
For  such  a  dotage  upon  such  a  man. 
I  would  I  were  as  tall  and  strong  as  you. 
Lady  Magdalen.     I  seem  half-shamed 

at  times  to  be  so  tall. 
Alice.     You  are  the  stateliest  deer  in 
all  the  herd — 
Beyond  his  aim  —  but  I  am  small  and 

scandalous, 
And  love  to  hear  bad  tales  of  Philip. 

Lady  Magdalen.  \Vhy  ? 

I  never  heard  him  utter  worse  of  you 
Than  that  you  were  low-statured. 

Alice.  Does  he  think 

Low  stature  is  low  nature,  or  all  women's 
Low  as  his  own  ? 

Lady  Magdalen.      There  you  strike  in 
the  nail. 
This  coarseness  is  a  want  of  phantasy. 
It   is   the  low   man   thinks   the  woman 

low  ; 
Sin  is  too  dull  to  see  beyond  himself. 


Alice,     Ah,  Magdalen,  sin  is  bold  M 

well  as  dulL 
How  dared  he  ? 

Lady  Magdalen,     Stupid  soldien  ol 

are  bold. 
Poor  lads,  they  see  not  what  the  geneal 

sees, 
A  risk  of  utter  ruin.     I  am  im^ 
Beyond  his  aim,  or  was  not 

Alice,  Who?    Notyw? 

Tell,  tell  me  ;  save  my  credit  with  m^xIL 

Lady  Magdalen,     I  never  breathed  I 

to  a  bird  in  the  eaves. 
Would  not  for  all  the  stars  and  maidea 

moon 
Our  drooping  Queen  should  know !    li 

Hampton  Court 
My  window  looked  upon  the  corridor ; 
And  I  was  robing ; — this  poor  throat  d 

mine. 
Barer  than  I  should  wish  a  man  to  see 

it,- 
When  he  we  speak  of  drove  the  window 

back, 
And,   like  a   thief,  push'd  in  his  royJ 

hand  ; 
But  by  God's  providence  a  good  stout  staf 
Lay  near  me  ;  and  you  know  me  strong 

of  arm  ; 
I  do  believe  I  lamed  his  Majesty's 
For  a  day  or  two,  tho',  give  the  Deril 

his  due, 
I  never  found  he  bore  me  any  spite 
Alice.     I  would  she  could  have  wedd«i 

that  poor  youth, 
My  Lord  of  Devon — light  enough,  God 

knows. 
And  mixt  with  Wyatt's  rising— and  the 

boy 
Not  out  of  him — but  neither  cold,  coaisc, 

cruel. 
And  more  than  all — no  Spaniard. 

Lady  Claretue.  Not  so  kffli 

Lord  Devon,  girls  !  what  are  you  whis- 
pering here  ? 
Alice.     Probing  an  old  state-secret— 

how  it  chanced 
That  this  young  Earl  was  sent  on  forc^ 

travel. 
Not  lost  his  head. 
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Clarence,     There  was  no  proof 
igainst  him. 

Nay,  Madam;  did  not  Gardiner 
ntercept 

r  which  the  Count  de  Noailles 
irrote 

dead  traitor  Wyatt,  with  full  proof 
rtcnay*s  treason  ?  What  became 
>f  that? 

Clarence,     Some  say  that  Gardi- 
ler,  out  of  love  for  him, 
,  and  some  relate  that  it  was  lost 
Wyatt   sack*d    the    ChanceUor*s 
louse  in  Southwark. 
1  things  rest. 

Ay,  smd  with  him  who  died 
I  Italy. 

Clarence,    Much  changed,  I  hear, 
:  off  levity  and  put  graveness  on. 
eign  courts   report   him   in   his 
oanner 
\  his  young  person  and  old  shield. 

be  so — but  all  is  over  now  ; 
bt  a  chill  in  the  lagoons  of  Venice, 
1  in  Padua. 

{looking  up  suddenly).     Died  in 
be  true  futh  ? 

Clarence.     Ay,  Madam,  happily, 
liappier  he  than  I. 
Magdalen.    It  seems  her  Highness 
Ath  awaken 'd.     Think  you 
might  dare  to  tell  her  that  the 

'ount 

I  will  see  no  man  hence  for 
vermore, 

ly  confessor  and  my  cousin  Pole. 
Magdalen,  It  is  the  Count  de 
'eria,  my  dear  lady. 

What  Count  ? 
Magdalen,    The  Count  de  Feria, 
om  his  Majesty 
ilip. 

Philip  I    quick  1  loop  up  my 
air  1 
ishions  on  that  seat,  and  make 

throne-like, 
my  dress — the  gorgeous  Indian 

ULWl 

ilip  brought  me  in  our  happy 


That  covers  all.     So — am  I  somewhat 

Queenlike, 
Bride  of  the  mightiest  sovereign  upon 
earth? 
Lady  Clarence,     Ay,  so  your    Grace 

would  bide  a  moment  yet. 
Mary,     No,   no,   he  brings  a  letter. 
I  may  die 
Before  I  read  it.    Let  me  see  him  at  once. 

Enter  Count  de  Feria  [kneeh\ 

Feria,     I  trust  your   Grace   is  well. 

{Aside)  How  her  hand  bums  I 
Mary,     I  am  not   well,   but   it  will 
better  me, 
Sir  Count,  to  read  the  letter  which  you 
bring. 
Feria,     Madam,  I  bring  no  letter. 
Mary,  How  I  no  letter  ? 

Feria,     His  Highness  is  so  vex*d  with 

strange  affairs — 
Mary.     That  his  own  wife  b  no  affair 

of  his. 
Feria.     Nay,  Madam,  nay !  he  sends 
his  veriest  love, 
And  says,  he  will  come  quickly. 

Mary,  Doth  he,  indeed  ? 

You,  sir,  do  you  remember  what  you  said 
When  last  you  came  to  England  ? 

Feria.  Madam,  I  brought 

My  King's  congratulations  ;  it  was  hoped 
Your  Highness  was  once  more  in  happy 

state 
To  give  him  an  heir  male. 

Mary,  Sir,  you  said  more  ; 

You  said  he  would  come  quickly.     I  had 

horses 
On  all  the  road   from   Dover,  day  and 

night ; 
On  all  the  road  from  Harwich,  night  and 

day  ; 
But  the  child  came  not,  and  the  husband 

came  not ; 
And  yet  he  will  come  quickly.  .  .  Thou 

hast  learnt 
Thy  lesson,  and  I   mine.     There  is  no 

need 
For  Philip  so  to  shame  himself  again. 
Return, 
And  tell  him  that  I  know  he  comes  no  more. 
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Tell   him  at   lasi   I    know   hii  love  is 

desd, 
And  Ui>t  I  am  in  state  to  brini;  forlh 

Thou  arl  cmnniissioii'<i  In  Eliabelh. 
And  not  to  me  I 

Ffria.     Mere  compliments  and  vislits. 
But  shall  I  tnke  some  message  ftOEn  JVUf 
Grace? 
^tary.     Tell  her  lo  come  and  date  my 
dying  eyes, 
And  wear  my  down,  and  dxiM  upon  niy 
grave. 
Feria.     Then   I   may  s«y  yotir  Gwce 
will  see  your  sister  ? 
Vooi  Grace  U  100  low-spiritedi     Air  and 

I  would  we  had  you,  Madam,  in  ouimrm 

V'ou  droop  in  your  dim  London. 

Mary.  Have  him  away  t 

I  sicken  of  his  readiness. 

Lady  Clartncc  My  Lord  Count, 

Her  Highoess  is  too  ill  for  colloquy. 

Ftria  liiinii,  and  iitia  ibrAOMi).     I 


Frritu      Fur  tsbml  flu  1 

FUtohrH.  I  shine  I    Vbtd« 

SU  Cornit  ? 
Fma.     M   (at  as  Vnoa,  tail  iw 
Philip  s  hoatt. 
My  King  would  know  If  yon  Ir  Eu^ 

&cr^-ed. 
And  lodgH),  ud  treated. 

SliuAii.  Vou  9K  tbe  Ind^nc  tN, 
I  am  wetl-wTvcd,  and  sm  la  o«i|Uti| 
Mml   loyal   and   moil   gn'*M    W  tti 

Fffia.     Vou  stioeld  be  gnuCd  trnw/i 

Ho  spo)ieof  Ibis  i  and  ontu  hia  joa  (M 
TliBt  Mary  halh  icknowhol^  yoa  htf 

EHwiak.     No,  not  lo  ber  Mr  loa ; 
but  to  the  i<(oplet 
Who  Vnuw  my  righl,  asd  knv  at,  i*! 
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l&taheth,     I  am  happy  you  approve  it. 
rria.      But   as   to   Philip   and   your 

Grace — consider, —  * 
nch  a  one  as  3rou  should  match  with 

Spain, 
It  hinders  but  that  Spain  and  England 

join*d, 
Ud  make  the  mightiest  empixe  earth 

has  known, 
n  would  be  England  on  her  seas,  and 

England 
Tess  of  the  Indies. 
litabetk.  It  may  chance,  that 

England 
be  the  Mistress  of  the  Indies  yet, 
loot  the  help  of  Spain. 
rria.  Impossible ; 

^t  you  put  Spain  down, 
e  of  the  mark  ev'n  for  a  madman*s 

dream. 
laaheth.      Perhaps;    but    we    have 

seamen.     Count  de  Feria, 
:e  it  that  the  King  hath  spoken  to  you ; 
is  Don  Carlos  such  a  goodly  match  ? 
rrro.      Don  Carlos,  Madam,  is  but 

twelve  jrears  old. 
Isxabftk,     Ay,  tell  the  King  that  I 

will  muse  upon  it ; 
is  my  good  friend,  and  I  would  keep 

him  so ; 
—he  would  have  me  Catholic  of  Rome, 
that  I  scarce  can  be ;  and,  sir,  till 

now 
sbter*s   marriage,   and   my   father*s 

marriages, 
e  me  full  fain  to  live  and  die  a  maid. 
I  am  much  beholden  to  your  King, 
e  you  aught  else  to  tell  me  ? 
rria.  Nothing,  Madam, 

;  that  methought  I  gathcr*d  from  the 

Queen 
t  she  would  see  your  Grace  before  she 

— <lied. 
Utaheth.     God*s  death  I  and  where- 
fore spake  you  not  before  ? 
dally  with  our  lary  moments  here, 
hers  are  numbered.     Horses  there, 

without  ! 
1  much  beholden  to  the  King,  your 


Why  did  you  keep  me  prating  ?     Horses, 

there  !  \Exit  Elizabeth,  etc, 

Feria,     So  from  a  clear  sky  falls  the 

thunderbolt ! 
Don   Carlos?      Madam,    if  you    marry 

PhUip, 
Then  I  and  he  will  snaffle  your  *■  God's 

death,* 
And  break  your  paces  in,  and  make  you 

tame ; 
God's  death,  forsooth — ^you  do  not  know 

King  Philip.  lExit, 

SCENE  IV. — London.     Before  the 

Palace. 

A  light  burning  within.     Voices  of  the 
night  passing. 

First,    Is  not  yon  light  in  the  Queen's 

chamber  ? 
Second,  Ay, 

They  say  she's  dying. 

First,  So  is  Cardinal  Pole. 

May  the  great  angels  join   their  wings, 

and  make 
Down  for  their  heads  to  heaven  ! 

Second.  Amen.     Come  on. 

[Exeunt, 
Two  Others. 

Firsf.     There's  the  Queen's  light.     I 

hear  she  cannot  live. 
Second.    Go<l  curse  her  and  her  Legate! 

Gardiner  bums 
Already  ;  but  to  pay  them  full  in  kind, 
The  hottest  hold  in  all  the  devil's  den 
Were  but  a  sort  of  painter  ;  sir,  in  (Jucm- 

Rcy, 
I  watch  \1   a  woman   burn  ;    and  in  her 

agony 
The  mother  came  upon  her—  a  child  was 

l>om — 
And,  sir,  they  hurl'd  it  l>ack  into  the  fire. 
That,  being  but  baptized  in  fire,  the  balie 
Might   Ix;   in    fire  for   ever.     Ah,   good 

neighlx>ur. 
There  should  be  something  fierier  than  fire 
To  yieUl  them  their  deserts. 

First,  Amen  to  all 

Your  wish,  and  further. 


A  Third  Vokc.  Dcsens  I  Amen  lo 
whal?  Whose  deserts?  Voiws?  You 
tuve  a  gold  ring  on  your  liogei,  and  ton 
laiment  about  your  body  i  and  fai  nol  Uit 
woman  up  yonder  iteepiog  after  oil  iilie 
has  doDC.  in  peace  and  quietness,  on  a 
soft  bed,  in  a  clo^  room,  with  li^t, 
file,  phyde,  tendance  ;  and  I  lune  seen 
the  true  men  of  Clirist  lying  Cunine-dead 
by  scoies,  and  undec  no  ceilii^  bill  the 
doud  that  wept  on  them,  not  foi  Ihem. 

Firit.     Friend,  tho'  hi  Ut«,  it  is  not 
safe  lo  preach. 
Vm  had  best  go  homt.      Whal  are  you  ? 

Third.  What  am  I  ?  One  who  cries 
continually  with  sweat  and  Icon  to  the 
Lord  God  that  it  uould  pleas«  lUm  out 
of  His  infinite  love  lo  braJc  down  all 
kingship  and  queenship.  all  prrtsthood 
and  prelacy ;  to  cancel  and  aboliith  all 
bonds  of  human  allegiance,  all  the  ma^s- 
tiacy,  all  the  nobles,  and  nJI  the  wealthy; 
and  lo  scud  us  again,  according  to  His 
promi^  the  one  King,  the  Christ,  and 
all  things  in  common,  as  in  tlwdiqiiif  tbe 


Alki,     '  I  am  djisg,  Itulip ;  i 

LaJf  Magd^tm.  Tim 

poor  tady,  up  and  doWiL 
Alitt.     And  how  h«t  tbaitow  e 

The  moonlight  casemeatt  {uiien 

the  wall. 
Folianing   her   tike   her   iionvw. 

[Queen  nu  aiiJ  vrrita,  a»/moi 
Lady  Clartfut.     What  holbakl 


AHu 


Nothing :    bill   ' 
'     dall  r 


And  blotted  by  hei  lean.     YU*  ciBa 

last.  [QtKCD  rafteni 

Mary.    I  whittle  to  the  bird  hat  tMib 

And  all  in  voio.  [SUtmgitm 

Calais  gone — GuLines  £'■■"•  too — a 
Pliilip  gone  t 
Lady  Clartnci.     Dcai  Jl^daai,  Hdi 


IS  but  at  the  n 
ildimbtbattlMtlie«i 
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Poor  enough  in  God's  grace  I 

Mary,  — And  all  in  vain  ! 

The  Queen  of  Scots  is  married  to  the 

Dauphin, 
And  Charles,  the  lord  of  this  low  world, 

is  gone ; 
And  all  his  wars  and  wisdoms  past  away ; 
And  in  a  moment  I  shall  follow  him. 
Lady  Clarence,     Nay,  dearest   Lady, 

see  your  good  physician. 
Mary,     Drugs — but  he   knows  they 

cannot  help  me — says 
That   rest  is  all — tells  me  I  must  not 

think — 
That  I  must  rest — I  shall  rest  by  and  by. 
Catch  the  wild  cat,  cage  him,  and  when 

he  springs 
And  maims  himself  against  the  bars,  say 

•rest': 
Why,  you  must  kill  him  if  you  would 

have  him  rest — 
Dead  or  alive  you  cannot  make  him  happy. 
Lady    Clarence,       Your    Majesty   has 

lived  so  pure  a  life, 
And  done  such  mighty  things  by  Holy 

Church, 
(  trust  that  God  will  make  you  happy  yet. 
Mary.      What    is   the   strange   thing 

happiness  ?     Sit  down  here  : 
Fell  me  thine  happiest  hour. 

Lady  Clarence,  I  will,  if  that 

May  make  3rour  Grace  forget  yourself  a 

little. 
There  runs  a  shallow  brook  across  our  field 
For  twenty  miles,  where  the  black  crow 

flics  five, 
And  doth  so  bound  and  babble  all  the  way 
As  if  itself  were  happy.  It  was  May-time, 
And  I  was  walking  with  the  man  I  loved. 
I  loved  him,  but  I  thought  I  was  not  loved. 
And  both  were  silent,  letting  the  wild 

brook 
Speak  for  us — till  he  stoop'd  and  gathered 

one 
From  out  a  bed  of  thick  foiget-me-nots, 
Look'd  hard  and  sweet  at  me,  and  gave 

it  me. 
I  took  it,  the'  I  did  not  know  I  took  it. 
And  put  it  in  my  bosom,  and  all  at  once 
1  Idt  hb  mnns  about  me,  and  his  Hps 


Mary,    O  God !  I  have  been  too  slack, 

too  slack  ; 
There  are  Hot  Gospellers  even  among 

our  guards — 
Nobles  we  dared  not  touch.     We  have 

but  burnt 
The  heretic  priest,  workmen,  and  women 

and  children. 
Wet,  famine,  ague,  fever,  storm,  wreck, 

wrath, — 
We  have  so  play'd  the  coward ;  but  by 

God's  grace, 
We'll  follow  Philip's  leading,  and  set  up 
The  Holy  Office  here — gamer  the  wheat, 
And  bum  the  tares  with  unquenchable  fire ! 
Bum!— 

Fie,  what  a  savour !  tell  the  cooks  to  close 
The  doors  of  all  the  offices  below. 
Latimer  ! 

Sir,  we  are  private  with  our  women  here — 
Ever  a  rough,  blunt,  and  uncourtly  fel- 

low — 
Thou  light  a  torch  that  never  will  go 

out! 
'Tis   out — mine    flames.      Women,   the 

Holy  Father 
Has  ta'en  the  legateship  firom  our  cousin 

Pole- 
Was  that  well  done  ?  and  poor  Pole  pines 

of  it. 
As  I  do,  to  the  death.    I  am  but  a  woman, 
I  have  no  power. — Ah,  weak  and  meek 

old  man, 
Seven-fold  dishonour'd  even  in  the  sight 
Of  thine  own  sectaries — No,   no.     No 

pardon  I — 
Why  that  was  false :  there  is  the  right 

hand  still 
Beckons  me  hence. 
Sir,  you  were  burnt  for  heresy,  not  i<it 

treason. 
Remember  that !  'twas  I  and  IWjnncr  did 

it, 
And  Pole  ;  we  arc  three  to  one — Havt 

you  frnind  mercy  there. 
Grant  it  me  here  :  and  see,  he  tmile*  ar,'* 

Gentle  as  in  life. 

Alue.  Madam,  wh/>  g<>e^  /     K#/.^ 

Philip? 


Mary.     No,    Philip  c 


0  Saint  of  Aragon,  milh  tint  t< 


Two  names,   Philip   anJ   Calais ;    tipen 

So  ihiH  he  have  one,— 

Vou  will  find  Philip  only,  policy,  policy,— 

Ay,  worse  than  tha.t — ool  one  h(>ui  Im 


Foul   magEoIs   crawling    in    a    falciM 

Adulterous  lo  the  veiy  heart  tA  H*ll. 
HasI  thou  a  knife? 

Alice.  Ay,  Madam,  but  o'  God^s 


Not  this  way  — callous  with  x  c 

UnwDUndable.     The  knife  I 
Atk<,  Take  heed,  tdu 


Elaaltth,      Good  taamtl  yoal»— 

No  one  in  wutincT  idlti 
As  if  the  chambeilaJD  were  Death  UdmSI 
The  room  she  slecpi  in — U  nc*  lim  (k 


ly? 


e  vciiec*.     An  t 


No,  Ihal  way  (lier«  a 

(00  Ulc? 
Cedl  .  .  .  God  guide  me  led  I  to«c  di 

wajr.  [£nr  E&nbcA. 

CrrtV.     Many  pointf  woalbK*!!,  noaf 

Al  last  a  harbour  opeai ;  ImI  thnrin 
SunV  locks— they  need  fiae  tfeaaf— 
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Cro/.     And  who  says  that  ? 

Alice,       It   is    a    saying    among  the 

Catholics. 
Cecil,     It  never  will  be  meiry  world  in 

England, 
Till  all  men  have  their  Bible,  rich  and 

poor. 
Alice,      The  Queen  is  dying,  or  you 

dare  not  say  it. 

Enter  EuzABBTH. 

Elitaietk,     The  Queen  is  dead. 
Cecil,      Then   here   she    stands  I   my 

homage. 
Elisaheih.      She   knew  me,  and  ac- 
knowledged me  her  heir, 
Pray'd  me  to  pay  her  debts,  and  keep  the 

Faith; 
Then  daspt  the  cross,  and  pass'd  away 

in  peace. 
T  left  her  Ijring  still  and  beautiful. 
More  beautiful  than  in  life.     Why  would 

you  \-ex  yourself, 
Poor  sister  ?    Sir,  I  swear  I  have  no  heart 
To  be  your  Queen.     To  reign  is  restless 
fence. 


Tierce,  quart,  and  trickery.    Peace  is  with 

the  dead. 
Her  life  was  winter,  for  her  spring  was 

nipt : 
And  she  loved  much :  pray  God  she  be 

forgiven. 
CedL    Peace  with  the  dead,  who  never 

were  at  peace  I 
Yet  she  loved  one  so  much — I  needs  must 

say — 
That  never  English  monarch  dying  left 
England  so  little. 

Elizabeth,  But  with  CecU's  aid 

And  others,  if  our  person  be  secured 
From  traitor  stabs — we  will  make  England 

great. 

Enter  Paget,  and  other  Lords  of  thr 
CouNCii^  Sir  Ralph  Bagenhall, 
etc. 

Lords.    God  save  Elizabeth,  the  Queen 

of  England  ! 
Bagenhall,     God  save  the  Cro^^ii !  the 

Papacy  is  no  more. 
Paffet  (aside).     Are  we  so  sure  of  that? 
AcclanuUion,     God  save  the  Queen  I 
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ACT  I. 

NE  I.— London.     The  King's 
Palack. 

ut  seen  through  the  open  window. ) 

YTH,  Gamel,  Courtiers  talking 
together, 

'  Courtier,  Lo !  there  once  more 
-—this  is  the  seventh  night ! 

grimly -glaring,  treble  -  brandished 
scourge 

gland  ! 

nd  Courtier,     Horrible ! 

/  Courtier.  Look  you,  there's  a 
star 

ances  in  it  as  mad  with  agony ! 
-d  Courtier.     Ay,  like  a  spirit  in 
Hell  who  skips  and  flies 
ht  and  left,  and  cannot  scape  the 
flame. 

td  Courtier.  Steam'd  upward 
from  the  undescendible 

•  Courtier.     Or  floated  downward 

from  the  throne 

1  Almighty. 

yth.  Gamel,  son  of  Orm, 

binkest  thou  this  means? 

^l'  War,  my  dear  bdy  ! 

yth.     Doth  this  aflnght  thee  ? 

r/.  Mightily,  my  dear  lady  I 

yth.     Stand  by  me  then,  and  look 

upon  my  face, 

the  comeL 


{Enter  Morcar.) 

Brother  I  why  so  pale  ? 
!ir.     It  glares  in  heaven,  it  flares 
ipon  the  Thames, 
»ple  are  as  thick  as  bees  below, 
mfi  like  bees, — they  cannot  speak 
—for  awe ; 

the  skies,  then  to  the  river,  strike 
arts,  and  hold  their  babies  up  to  it. 
that  they  would  Molochize  them 
00. 

the  heaveas  clear. 
^k.  They  fr^t  ooc 


{Enter  Leofwin,  after  him  Gurth.) 

Ask  thou  Lord  Leofwin  what  he  thinks 
of  this  I 
Morcar.      Lord    Leofwin,    dost   thou 
believe,  that  these 
Three  rods  of  blood-red  fire  up  yonder 

mean 

The  doom  of  England  and  the  wrath  of 

Heaven? 

Bishop  of  London  {passing     Did  ye 

not  cast  with  bestial  violence 

Our  holy  Norman  bishops  down  from  all 

Their  thrones    in    England?      I   alone 

remain. 
Why  should  not  Heaven  be  wroth  ? 
Leofwin.  With  us,  or  thee  ? 

Bishop  of  London.     Did  ye  not  outlaw 
your  archbishop  Robert, 
Robert  of  Jumi^es — well-nigh  murder 

him  too? 
Is  there  no  reason  for  the  wrath  of  Heaven  ? 
Leofwin.       \\Tiy    then   the   wrath   of 
Heaven  hath  three  tails, 
The  devil  only  one. 

[Exit  Bishop  of  London. 

{Enter  Archbishop  .Stigand.) 

Ask  our  Archbishop. 
Stigand   should    know   the   jmrposcs   of 
Heaven. 
Stigand.      Not   I.      I  cannot  read  the 
face  of  heaven  ; 
Perhaps  our  vines  will  jjrow  the  better  for 
it. 
I^eofunn  (laughing).      I  f  e  can  1/ut  read 

the  king's  face  on  his  coins. 
Siigand.     Ay,  ay,  younj;  lord,  there  the 

king*s  face  is  jx/wcr. 
Gurth.     O  father,  hkx  k  n^/t  at  a  public 
fear, 
F^ut  tell  us,  is  thi«i  jtcndent  hell  in  heaven 
A  harm  to  En;,'Iarjd  ? 

Stigand.  Ask  it  of  King  Edward  ! 

And  he  may  tril  thee,  /  am  a  harm  to 

England. 
Old  uncanonical  .Stigand — ask  of  me 
Who  had  my  pallium  frr/m  an  AntifK^iC  f 
Not  he  the  man — for  in  our  windy  world 
N^luU's  up  is  faith,  what's  down  is  bcrcty. 
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Oui  friends,  the  Nonnans,  holp  to  ibake 

Not  haradng  any :    It  iluealCBi  a  ■ 

I  hare  a  Nomuui  fevei  on  me,  s«, 

more 
Than  Fnoch   or  Nafnun.     WmI  <h 

And  cannot  answer  sandy  .  .  .  HTuK  il 

Vint  that  fbiK>*9 

means? 

Tilings  Uul  sniD  ierk'il  out  of  tbt  eeoaa 

Ask  out  broad  Eail. 

[Fninling  le  HAROLD,  mlio  inten. 

Of  NMure  is  tlie  hot  idigiaw  hid. 

HarMUftingC^^\).     H«il.  Gamcl. 

Who,  iwing  war  in  hmnai.  U»  htsm' 

sc«  of  Orm  1 

acdil 

Albeit  DO  rolling  sloac.  m;  geod  fHernl 

Makes   it   ™   earth:    bat   In*,   rt> 

Gam  el. 

Edward  draws 

Thou  hast  rounded  since  we  met     Thy 

A  faint  fU>t  luiher.  lewlm;  «i«n  T<a4 

Ufc  Al  borne 

He  hath  1<«mit  to  love  out  TodgHi 

U  easier  (bin  mine  here.     Look  1  am  t 

of  lata, 

nol 

/.»>■.«.     Aiut  A.- hath  kwu.  4^t 

Work-wan,  flesh-fallen? 

-he  tiK«  in  Wm. 

Gamtl.          Art  thou  sick,  eood  Earl? 

To  sleek  and  supple  bhnst^  to  llw  Uh 

Hiiroli.      Sick  u  an  autumn  twoUnw 

haoi 

(;«rU.     I  trust  Ibc  ^an^  bM*  * 

Siclt  for  sn  idle  week  of  hawk  and  IrounJ 

cure*  Uie  evil 

Uejond   the   seas— a   change!      When 

May  um  to  charm  the  tiger  ool  of  hh 

earnest  Ihoii  hilher  ? 

UopviH.     He  hatli  la  mock  ef  ■« 

CoBwf.     To-day,  go«l  EatL 

tiger  in  him. 

Hay^.     Is  the  North  <iiuel,  Gamd  ? 

Out  Tostig  ■<:>««»  Oie  brad  «ad  ■«  d 

Gamtl.     Nay,  ihere  be  ouaiuu>(  (oc 

«— 2?*V— .    »,--.aUidBB 

C  I. 
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re  wronglit  miracles — to  God  the 

nincles  will  in  my  name  be  wrought 
ifter. — I  have  fought  the  fight  and 
go— 

the  flashing  of  the  gates  of  pearl — 
it  is  well  with  me,  tho'  some  of  you 

scom'd  me — ay — but  after  I  am 

gone 
woe  to  Ejigland  !     I  have  had  a 

vision  ; 
even  sleepers  in  the  cave  at  Ephesus 
turned  from  right  to  left. 
w'M.  My  most  dear  Master, 

matters?  let  them  turn  from  left 

to  right 
ileep  again. 

ttig.         Too  hardy  with  thy  king  I 
!  oir  prayer  and  fitting  well  may  see 
er  into  the  mysteries  of  heaven 
thou,  good  brother. 
imytk  {asidt\       Sees  he  into  thine, 
thon  wouldst  have  his  promise  for 

the  crown? 
^ward.     Tostig  says  true  ;  my  son, 

thou  art  too  hard, 
itagger'd  by  this  ominous  earth  and 

heaven  : 
teaven  and  earth  are  threads  of  the 

same  loom, 
into  one  another,  and  weave  the  web 
may  confound  Uiee  jret. 
tM.  Nay,  I  trust  not, 

have  served  thee  long  and  honestly. 
"ward,     I  know  it,  son ;  I  am  not 

thankless:  thou 
broken  all  my  foes,  lightened  for  me 
vcight  of  this  poor  crown,  and  left 

me  time 
xace  for  pra3rer  to  gain  a  better  one. 
^e  years  of  service  !     England  loves 

thee  for  it. 
art  the  man  to  rule  her  ! 
iwytk  {aside).  So,  not  Tostig ! 

Told.     And  after  those  twelve  years 

m  boon,  my  king, 
te,  a  holiday :  thyself  wast  wont 
re  the  chase :  thy  leave  to  set  my  feet 
oard,  and  hunt  and  hawk  beyond 

the  seas! 


Edward,      What    with    this  flaming 

horror  overhead  ?      ^' 
Harold,     Well,  when  it  passes  then. 
Edward,  Ay  if  it  pass. 

Go  not  to  Normandy —  go  not  to  Nor- 
mandy. 
Harold,     And  wherefore  not,  my  king, 
to  Normandy? 
Is  not  my  brother  Wulfhoth  hostage  there 
For  my  dead  father's  loyalty  to  thee  ? 
I  pray  thee,  let  me  hence  and  bring  him 
home. 
Edward,     Not  thee,  my  son :    some 

other  messenger. 
Harold,     And  why  not  me,  my  lord, 
to  Normandy  ? 
Is  not  the  Norman  Count  thy  friend  and 
mine? 
Edward,     I  pray  thee,  do  not  go  to 

Normandy. 
Harold,     Because  my  father  drove  the 
Normans  out 
Of  England  ? — That  was  many  a  summer 

gone — 
Forgotten  and  forgiven  by  them  and  thee. 
Edward,      Harold,    I   will  not   yield 

thee  leave  to  ga 
Harold,     Why  then   to  Flanders.     I 
will  hawk  and  hunt 
In  Flanders. 

Edward,     Be  there  not  fair  woods  and 
fields 
In  England  ?     Wilful,  wilfuL     Go— the 

Saints 
IMlot  and  prosper  all  thy  wandering  out 
And  homeward.    Tostig,  I  am  faint  again. 
Son  Harold,  I  will  in  and  pray  for  thee. 
\ExU^     leaning     on     Tostig,     and 
follmveii  by  Stigand,  Morcar,  and 
Courtiers. 
Harold.      What  lies  upon  the  mind  of 
our  good  kin^ 
That    he    should     harp     this    way    on 
Normandy  ? 
Queen,       Brother,    the   king   is  wiser 
than  he  seems  ; 
And  Tostig  knows  it ;  Tostig  loves  the 
king. 
Harold.     And  love  should  know  ;  and 
— be  the  king  so  wise, — 


I  love  the  man  but  not  bis  pbanUsits. 

(Ri-tMler  TosTlG.) 
Well,  brother, 

Wben  didst  thon  heai  from  tliy  Norlh- 
umbria? 
Tiutig.     >V'heD  did  I  heal  lueltt  bul 
this  '  iVhiH  '  from  thee  ? 
Leave    me    alone,    broihei,    with    my 
North  umbria 


She  is 


look  tl 


The  King  hsilh  made  me  Eul  t  make  me 

not  fool  ! 
Kor  make  the  King  >  fool,  who  made 
me  Earl  1 
Harold.       No,    Tostig — k*t    I   make 
myself  a  fool 
Who  made  the  King  who  made  thee, 
make  Ihce  EarL 
Testig.     Why  chafe  me  then?    Thou 

knowest  I  soon  go  wild. 
Gurih.     Come,  come  1  as  yet  ihua  art 
not  gone  so  wild 
But  thou  caiut  hear  the  bett  ud  wllMt 


Sit  topmost  in  the  fdd  of  Engtand.  oitti 
Like  the  rough   bear  tcDcath  tlic  tne. 

good  biothei. 
Waits  till  the  man  let  pt. 

Tmiig.  Good  coaiMd  mdf 

I  heard  &om  oqr  Northwnbm  yLi»iJ<«| 

/f.mld.     How  goes  it  tbcn  bWi  Ik 

Noithumbiia?    Well? 
Tiutig.     And  wDuldsl  ikon  llMI  It  wet 

aught  else  than  wcH  f 
Nantif.     I  would  it  w«nl  as  vdl  ) 
with  mine  eaildon. 
Leofwin'a  and  Goith^ 

Tatlig.  Ve  gtnrcni  mBdet  ma 

CuriA.     We  have  oude  lion  pdU 

by  just  govenuaeit. 
Testig.     Ay,  cireT  gjTc  jDandvc*  jti 

own  gtxid  word. 
Lmftmu.     An  hmteat  e"*!  tf  all  d 
Siunli,  if  gim 
Asd  tak«r  be  but  haanst  I  bnl  llwy  hdl 
Each  other,  and  so  often.  mlHaatiKr 
WtU  not  bcSevc  than. 

tlaroid.  I 

IhMMlhmtbrM 
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Good  counsel  tho'  scarce  needed.     Pour 

not  water 
*n  the  full  vessel  running  out  at  top 
fo  swamp  the  house. 
'  Leofwin,        Nor  thou  be  a  wild  thing 
.Mit  of  the  waste,  to  turn  and  bite  the 

hand 
\'ould  help  thee  from  the  trap. 
Tostig,  Thou  playest  in  tune. 

Ltofunn,     To  the  deaf  adder  thee,  that 
wilt  not  dance 
However  wisely  charmed. 

Tostig,  No  more,  no  more  ! 

Gurth,      I    likewise   cry   'no   more.' 
Unwholesome  talk 
For   Godwin's  house !      Leofwin,   thou 

hast  a  tongue  ! 
Tostig,    thou    look'st    as  thou   wouldst 

spring  upon  him. 
'*\.  Olaf,  not  while  I  am  by!     Come, 

come. 
Join  hands,  let  brethren  dwell  in  unity  ; 
Let   kith   and   kin   stand   close  as   our 

shield-wall. 
Who  breaks  us  then  ?     I  say,  thou  hast 

a  tongue, 
And  Tostig  is  not  stout  enough  to  bear  it. 
Vex  him  not,  Leofwin. 

Tostig.  No,  I  am  not  vext, — 

Altho'  ye  seek  to  vex  me,  one  and  all. 
I  have  to  make  report  of  my  good  earldom 
To  the  good  king  who  gave  it — not  to 

you — 
Not  any  of  you. — I  am  not  vcxt  at  all. 
IfarolJ,     The  king  ?  the  king  is  ever 
at  his  prayers ; 
In  all  that  handles  matter  of  the  state 
I  am  the  king. 

Tostig,  That  shalt  thou  never  Ik.* 

If  I  can  thwart  thee. 
JfaroU.  Brother,  brother  I 

Tostig.  Away  ! 

[Exit  Tostig. 
Queen,      Spite  of  this  grisly  star  ye 
three  must  gall 
Poor  Tostig, 

Juofwin,    Tostig,  sister,  galls  himself; 
He  cannot  smell  a  rose  Imt  pricks  his  n(>!>e 
Against  the  thorn,  and  rails  against  the 
rose. 


Queen,     I  am  the  only  rose  of  all  the 
stock 
That  never  thom'd  him ;  Edward  loves 

him,  so 
Ye  hate  him.     Harold  always  hated  him. 
Why — how  they  fought  when  Iwys — and. 

Holy  Mary  ! 
How  Harold  used  to  beat  him  I 

Harold.  ^Vhy,  lx)ys  will  fight 

Leofwin  would  often  fight  mc,  and  I  beat 

him. 
Even  old  Gurth   would    fight.      I    had 

much  ado 
To  hold   mine  own  against   old  Gurth. 

Old  Gurth, 
We  fought   like   great  states   for  grave 

cause  ;  but  Tostig — 
On  a  sudden  —  at  a  something — for  a 

nothing — 
The  boy  would  fist  me  haid,  and  when 

we  fought 
I  conquer'd,  and  he  loved  me  none  the  less, 
Till  thou  wouldst  get  him  all  apart,  and 

tell  him 
That  where  he  was  but  worsted,  he  was 

wronjj'd. 
Ah  !  thou  hast  taught  the  king  to  spoil 

him  too ; 
Now  the  sjwilt  child  sways  lx)th.     Take 

heed,  take  hee<l  ; 
Thou  art  the  Queen  ;  ye  arc  l)oy  and  girl 

no  more : 
.Side  not  with  Tostig  in  any  violence. 
Lest    thou    Ik.'    sitlew.iys    guilty    of    the 
violence. 
Quicn.     Come  fall  not  foul  on  me.      I 

leave  thee,  brother. 
IliiroU.      Nay,  my  g<KKl  sister — 
[/.><7/w/ Queen,  Harold,  (Jurth,  fl«<i 
IxM)fwin. 
Alitivyth.  GanK'l,  s<tn  of  Orni, 

What  thinkest  thou  this  mean^  ? 

[Point ifii^  to  the  icmet. 
Gomel.  War,  my  <lear  lady. 

War,  waste,  plague,  famine,  all  maligni- 
ties. 
.■Mihi'vth.     It  means  the  fall  of  Tostig 

from  his  earldom. 
Camel,     That  were  too  small  a  matter 
for  a  oomet  1 

a  D 
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AUhoyth,     It  means  the  lifting  of  the 

house  of  Alfgar. 
GcmuL     Too  small !  a  comet  would 

not  show  for  that  I 
Aidwyth,     Not  small  for  thee,  if  thou 

canst  compass  it. 
Ganul,     Thy  love  ? 
Aidwyth.  As  much  as  I  can  give 

thee,  man ; 
This  Tostig  is,  or  like  to  be,  a  tyrant ; 
Stir  up  thy  people  :  oust  him  ! 

GarneL  And  thy  love  ? 

Aidwyth.     As  much  as  thou  canst  bear. 
Camel,  I  can  bear  all. 

And  not  be  giddy. 

Aidwyth,     No  more  now  :  to-morrow. 

SCENE  II.— In  the  Garden.     The 
King's     House     near     London. 

Sunset. 

Edith,     Mad  for  thy  mate,  passionate 

nightingale  .   .   . 
I  love  thee  for  it — ay,  but  stay  a  moment ; 
He  can  but  stay  a  moment :  he  is  going. 
I  fain  would  hear  him  coming  !  .   .   .   near 

me  .    .   near, 
Somewhere — To  draw  him  nearer  with  a 

charm 
Like  thine  to  thine. 

{Siftging.) 

Love  is  come  with  a  song  and  a  smile, 
Welcome    Love    with    a    smile    and    a 

song  : 
Love  can  stay  but  a  little  while. 
Why  cannot   he  stay?     They   call  him 

away  : 
Ye  do  him  wrong,  ye  do  him  wrong ; 
Love  will  stay  for  a  whole  life  long. 

Ettter  Harold. 

Harold,   The  nightingales  in  Havering- 
atte-Bower 
Sang    out     their    loves    so    loud,    that 

Edward's  prayers 
Were  deafen'd  and  he  pray'd  them  dumb, 

and  thus 
I  dumb  thee  too,  my  wingless  nightingale  ! 

[Kissing  her. 


Edith,     Thoa  art  my  music!   WooU 

their  wings  were  mine 
To  follow  thee  to  Flanders !    Most  thoB 

go? 
Harold,      Not  most,  but  wiH   It  i 

but  for  one  moon. 
Edith,      Leaving    so  many  Iocs  ii 

Edward's  hall 
To  league  against  thy  weaL     The  La^ 

Aidwyth 
Was  here  to-day,  and  when  she  toncVd 

on  thee, 
She  stammer'd  in  her  hate ;  I  am  soe 

she  hates  thee. 
Pants  for  thy  blood. 

Harold,  Well,  I  havegifcnha 

cause — 
I  fear  no  woman. 

Edith,  Hate  not  one  who  Wl 

Some  pity  for  thy  hater  !     I  am  sme 
Her  morning  wanted   sunlight,  she  » 

praised 
The  convent  and   lone  life — within  tht 

pale — 
Beyond  the  passion.     Nay — she  held  witk 

Edward, 
At  least  methought  she  held  with  bolj 

Edward, 
That  marriage  was  half  sin. 

Harold.  A  lesson  ^xjitb 

Finger    and    thumb — thus    {snafs  *« 

fingers).     And  my  answer  to  it- 
See  here — an  interwoven  H  and  E  ! 
Take  thou  this  ring ;  I  will  demand  his 

ward 
From  Edward  when  I  come  again.    .\y, 

would  she? 
She  to  shut  up  my  blossom  in  the  dark ! 
Thou  art  wynun,  thy  cloister  in  mine  anni 
Edith    {taking  the   rin^.      Yea,  W 

Earl  Tostig — 
Harold.  That's  a  truer  fcir! 

For  if  the  North  take  fire,  I  should  be  back; 
I  shall  be,  soon  enough. 

Edith.  Ay,  but  last  nigbl 

An  evil  dream  that  ever  came  and  went— 

Harold.     A  gnat  that  vext  thy  piDo*  • 

Had  I  been  by, 
I  would  have  spoil'd  his  horn.    My  giri. 

what  was  it  ? 
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Edith,    Oh!  that  thou  wert  not  gcMiig! 
For  so  methought  it  was  our  marriage- 

mOTDy 

And  while  we  stood  together,  a  dead  man 

Rose  from  behind  the  altar,  tore  away 

My  marriage  ring,  and  rent  my  bridal  veil ; 

And  then  I  tum'd,  and  saw  the  church 
allfiUM 

With  dead  men  upright  from  their  graves, 
and  all 

The  dead  men  made  at  thee  to  murder 
thee. 

But  thoQ  didst   bock  thyself  against  a 
pillar, 

And  strike  among  them  with  thy  battle- 
axe — 

There,  what  a  dream  ! 

HarohL  Well,  well — a  dream — 

no  more  I 
EJitk,     Did  not  Heaven  speak  to  men 

in  dreams  of  old  ? 
HarM.      Ay— well— of  old.     I   tell 
thee  what,  my  child  ; 

Thou  hast  misread  this  merry  dream  of 
thine, 

Taken  the  rifted  pillars  of  the  wood 

For  smooth  stone  columns  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. 

The  shadows  of  a  hundred  fat  dead  deer 

For  dead  men*s  ghosts.     True,  that  the 
battle-axe 

Was  out  of  place ;  it  should  have  been 
the  bow. — 

Come,  thou  shah  dream  no  more  such 
dreams ;  I  swear  it. 

By  mine  own  eyes — and  these  two  sap- 
phires— these 

Twin  rubies,  that  are  amulets  against  all 

The  kisses  of  all  kind  of  womankind 

In  Flanders,  till  the  sea  shall  roll  me  back 

To  tumble  at  thy  feet. 

Ediik,         That  would  but  shame  me, 

Rather  than  make  me  vain.    The  sea  may 
roU 

Sand,  shingle,  shore-weed,  not  the  living 
rock 

Which  guards  the  land. 

Haroid,  Except  it  be  a  soft  one. 

And    vndeieaten    to    the    falL       Mine 
Mnkt  .  .  . 


This  last  .  .  .  upon   thine  eyelids,  to 

shut  in 
A  happier  dream.    Sleep,  sleep,  and  thou 

shalt  see 
My  greyhounds  fleeting  like  a  beam  of 

light. 
And  hear  my  peregrine  and  her  bells  in 

heaven; 
And  other  bells  on  earth,  which  yet  are 

heaven's ; 
Guess  what  they  be. 

Edith.     He  cannot  guess  who  knows. 
Farewell,  my  king. 
Harold,  Not  yet,  but  then — my  queen. 

\Exeunt, 

Enter  Aldwyth  from  the  thicket, 

Aldwyth,     The  kiss  that  charms  thine 

eyelids  into  sleep. 
Will  hold  mine  waking.     Hate  him  ?     I 

could  love  him 
More,  tenfold,  than  this  fearful  child  can 

do; 
Griflfyth  I  hated  :  why  not  hate  the  foe 
Of  England  ?     Griffyth  when  I  saw  him 

flee, 
Chased  deer-like  up  his  mountains,  all 

the  blood 
That  should  have  only  pulsed  for  Griffyth, 

beat 
For  his  pursuer.     I  love  him  or  think  I 

love  him. 
If  he  were  King  of  England,  I  his  queen, 
I  might  Ix:  sure  of  it.     Nay,  I  do  love 

him. — 
She  must  be  cloistered  somehow,  lest  the 

king 
Should  yield  his  ward  to  Harold's  will. 

\\Tiat  harm  ? 
She  hath  but  blood  enough  to  live,  not 

love. — 
When  Harold  goes  and  Tostig,  shall  I 

play 
The  craftier  Tostig  with  him  ?  fawn  upon 

him? 
Chime  in  with  all  ?     *  O  thou  more  saint 

than  king  1' 
And  that  were  true  enough.     *  O  blessed 

relics!' 
'O  Holy  Peter!'     If  be  ibimd  me  thus. 
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Harold  might  hate  me  ;  he  is  broad  and 

honest, 
Breathing   an  easy   gladness   .    .   .    not 

like  Aldwyth  .   .  . 
For  which  I  strangely  love  him.     Should 

not  England 
Love  Aldwyth,  if  she  stay  the  feuds  that 

part 
The  sons  of  Godwin  from  the  sons  of 

Alfgar 
By  such  a  marrying?     Courage,   noble 

Aldwyth  ! 
Let  all  thy  people  bless  thee  ! 

Our  wild  Tostig, 
Edward  hath  made  him  Earl :  he  would 

be  king  : — 
The  dog  that  snapt  the  shadow,  dropt  the 

bone. — 
I  trust  he  may  do  well,  this  Gamel,  whom 
I  play  upon,  that  he  may  play  the  note 
Whereat  the  dog  shall  howl  and  run,  and 

Harold 
Hear  the  king's  music,  all  alone  with  him, 
Pronounced  his  heir  of  England. 
I  see  the  goal  and  half  the  way  to  it. — 
Peace-lover  is  our  Harold  for  the  sake 
Of  England's  wholeness — so — to  shake 

the  North 
With  earthquake  and  disruption — some 

division  — 
Then  fling  mine  own  fair  person  in  the  gap 
A  sacrifice  to  Harold,  a  peace-offering, 
A  scape-goat  marriage  —  all  the  sins  of 

both 
The  houses  on  mine  head — then  a  fair  life 
And  bless  the  Queen  of  England. 

Morcar  {coming from  the  thickd).      Art 

thou  assured 
By  this,  that  Harold  loves  but  Edith? 

Aldwyth.  Morcar ! 

Why  crecp'st  thou  like  a  timorous  beast 

of  prey 
Out  of  the  bush  by  night  ? 

Morcar,  I  follow'd  thee. 

Aldwyth.      Follow  my  lead,  and  I  will 

make  thee  earl. 
Morcar.      What  lead  then  ? 
Aldwyth.     Thou  shalt  flash  it  secretly 
Among   the   good    Northumbrian    folk, 

that  I— 


That  Harold  loves  me — yea,  and  preseitly 
That  I  and  Harold  are  betroth'd-Hud 

last — 
Perchance  that  Harold  wrongs  me ;  tl»' 

I  would  not 
That  it  should  come  to  that 

Morcar.  I  will  both  fiasb 

And  thunder  for  thee. 

Aldwyth,  I  said  *seaetly;' 

It  is  the  flash  that  murders,  the  poof 

thunder 
Never  harm'd  head. 

Morcar,     But  thunder  may  bring  down 
That  which  the  flash  hath  stricken. 

Aldwytk.  Down  with  Tostig! 

That  first  of  all. — And  when  doth  Harold 
go? 
Morcar,   To-morrow — first  to  Boskam. 

then  to  Flanders. 
Aldwyth,      Not    to   come    back  till 
Tostig  shall  have  shown 
And  redden*d  with  his  people's  blood  the 

teeth 
That  shall  be  broken  by  us — ^yea,  acd 

thou 
Chair'd  in  his  place.     Good-night,  anc 

dream  thyself 
Their  chosen  Earl.  {Exit  Aldwyth. 

Morcar,  Earl  first,  and  after  thai 

Who  knows  I  may  not  dream  myself  thel* 
king ! 


ACT  11. 

SCENE  L— Seashore.     roNTHiEC. 
Night. 

Harold  and  his  Men,  wrecked. 

Harold.     Friends,  in  that  last  inh«- 

pitable  plunge 
Our  boat  hath  burst  her  ribs ;  but  ooR 

are  whole ; 
I  have  but  bark'd  my  hands. 

Attendant,  I  dug  mine  into 

My  old  fast  friend  the  shore,  and  dinging 

thus 
Felt  the  remorseless  outdraught  of  the 

deep 
Haul  like  a  great  strong  fellow  at  mj  legi 
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And  then  I  rote  and  ran.     The  blast  that 
came 

So  saddcnly  hath  (alien  as  suddenly — 

Put  thou  the  comet  and  this  blast  to- 
gether— 
Harold,     Put  thou  thyself  and  mother- 
wit  together. 

Be  not  a  fool ! 

{EnUr  Fishermen  with  torches^  Harold 
going  up  to  o$u  ofthem^  Rolf.) 

Wicked  sea-will-o*-the-wisp  ! 
Wolf  of  the  shore  !  dog,  with  thy  lying 

lights 
Thou  hast  betray'd  us  on  these  rocks  of 
thine ! 
Kolf.     Ay,  liut  thou  liest  as  loud  as  the 
black  herring-pond  behind  thee.     We  be 
6isbennen  ;  I  came  to  see  after  my  nets. 
Harold,       To    drag    us    into    them. 
Fishermen  ?  devils  ! 
Who,  while  ye  fish  for  men  with  your 

false  tires. 
Let  the  great  1  )evil  fish  for  your  own  souls. 
Kctf,    Nay  then,  we  be  liker  the  blessed 
Apostles ;  tkty  were  fishers  of  men,  Father 
Jean  says. 

Harold.     I  had  liefer  that  the  fish  had 
swallowed  mc, 
Like  Jonah,  than  have  known  there  were 

such  devils. 
What's  to  be  done  ? 

[  To  his  Men — ^es  apart  unth  them. 
Fishfmian,   Rolf,  what  fish  did  swallow 

Jon:i)i  ? 
Rolf.     A  whale  1 

Fisherman.  Then  a  whale  to  a  whelk 
we  have  swallowed  the  King  of  England. 
I  saw  him  over  there.  Look  thee,  Rolf, 
when  I  was  down  in  the  fever,  she  was 
down  with  the  hunger,  and  thou  didst 
stand  l>y  her  and  give  her  thy  oralis,  and 
set  her  up  ag.iin,  till  now,  by  the  patient 
Saints,  she's  as  crnbbM  as  ever. 

Rolf,  And  rU  give  her  my  oralis  again, 
when  thou  art  down  again. 

Fisherman.  I  thank  thee,  Rolf.  Run 
thou  to  Count  Guy  ;  he  i.>>  hard  at  han<l. 
Tell  him  what  hath  crept  into  our  creel, 
and  he  will  fee  thee  as  freely  as  he  will 


wrench  this  outlander's  ransom  out  of 
him — and  why  not  ?  for  what  right  had 
he  to  get  himself  wrecked  on  another 
man's  land  ? 

Rolf.  Thou  art  the  human-hcartedest. 
Christian  •charitiest  of  all  crab-catchers. 
Share  and  share  alike  !  [Exit. 

Harold  (to  Fisherman).  Fellow,  dost 
thou  catch  crabs  ? 

Fisherman,  As  few  as  I  may  in  a 
wind,  and  less  than  I  would  in  a  calm. 
Ay! 

Harold,  I  have  a  mind  that  thou  shalt 
catch  no  more. 

Fisherman,     How? 

Harold,  I  have  a  mind  to  brain  thee 
with  mine  axe. 

Fisherman.  Ay,  do,  do,  and  our  great 
Count -crab  will  make  his  nippers  meet 
in  thine  heart ;  he'll  sweat  it  out  of  thee, 
he'll  sweat  it  out  of  thee.  Look,  he's 
here!  He'll  s^x^ak  for  himself!  Hold 
thine  own,  if  thou  canst ! 

Enter  Guy,  Count  of  Ponthieu. 

Harold,     Guy,  Count  of  Ponthicu  ? 
Guy,  Harold,  Earl  of  Wessex  ! 

Harold,     Thy  villains  with  their  lying 

lights  have  wrcck'd  us  ! 
Guy.     Art  thou  not  Earl  of  Wessex  ? 
Harold,  In  mine  earldom 

A  man  may  hang  gold  bracelets  on  a 

bush, 
And  leave  them  for  a  year,  and  coming 

l)ack 
Find  them  again. 

Guy.  Thou  art  a  mighty  man 

In  thine  own  earldom  ! 

Harold,  Were  such  murderous  li.irs 
In  Wessex — if  I  ciuglit  them,  they  should 

hang 
ClifT-gil>l»ete<l  for  sea-marks;  our  sea-mew 
Winging  their  only  wail  I 

ihty.  Ay,  but  my  men 

Hold  that  the  shipwreckt  are  accursed  of 

(jotl  ; — 
What  hinders  me  to  hold  with  mine  own 
men? 
Harold,      The  Christian  manhood  of 
the  man  who  reigns  ! 
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Guy,     Ay,  rave  thy  worst,  but  in  our 

oubliettes 
Thou  shalt  or  rot  or  ransom.     Hale  him 

hence !  \To  one  of  his  Attendants. 
Fly  thou  to  William ;  tell  him  we  have 

Harold. 


SCENE  II.— Bayeux.    Palace. 

Count  William  fl«</ William  Malet. 

William,     We  hold  our  Saxon  wood- 
cock in  the  springe, 
But  he  begins  to  flutter.     As  I  think 
He  was  thine  host  in  England  when  I 

went 
To  visit  Edward. 

MaUt,  Yea,  and  there,  my  lord, 

To   make  allowance   for    their  rougher 

fashions, 
I  found  him  all  a  noble  host  should  be. 
William,     Thou  art  his  friend  :  thou 

know*st  my  claim  on  England 
Thro'  Edward's  promise  :  we  have  him 

in  the  toils. 
And  it  were  well,  if  thou  shouldst  let  him 

feel. 
How  dense  a  fold  of  danger  nets  him 

round, 
So  that   he  bristle  himself  against   my 

will. 
Malet,     What  would  I  do,  my  lord,  if 

I  were  you  ? 
William,     What  wouldst  thou  do  ? 
Malet,  My  lord,  he  is  thy  guest. 

William,      Nay,  by  the  splendour  of 

God,  no  guest  of  mine. 
He  came  not  to  see  me,  had  past  me  by 
To  hunt  and  hawk  elsewhere,  save  for 

the  fate 
Which  hunted  him  when  that  un-Saxon 

blast. 
And  bolts  of  thunder  moulded  in  high 

heaven 
To  serve  the  Norman  purpose,  drave  and 

crack 'd 
His  boat  on  Ponthieu  beach  ;  where  our 

friend  Guy 
Had  wrung  his  ransom  from  him  by  the 

rack. 


Bat  that  I  stept  between  and  pardtised 

him, 
Translating  his  captivity  from  Guy 
To  mine  own  health  at  Bayeux,  wboehe 

sits 
My  ransom*d  prisoner. 

Malet,  Wen,  if  not  with  gold, 

With  golden  deeds  and  iron  strokes  that 

brought 
Thy  war  with  Brittany  to  a  goodlier  ckxe 
Than  else  had  been,  he  paid  his  ransom 

back. 
William.     So  that  henceforth  they  are 

not  like  to  league 
With  Harold  against  me* 

Malet,  A  marvel,  bov 

He  from  the  liquid  sands  of  Coesnoo 
Haled    thy    shore -swallow'd,    aimoor'd 

Normans  up 
To  fight  for  thee  again  ! 

William,  Perchance  against 

Their  saver,  save  thou  save  him  froo 

himself. 
Afalet,      But  I  should  let  him  borne 

again,  my  lord. 
William,      Simple  !   let  fly  the  bird 

within  the  hand. 
To  catch  the  bird  again  within  the  bosh ! 
No. 
Smooth  thou  my  way,  before  be  dasb 

with  me ; 
I  want    his  voice    in  England  for  the 

crown, 
I  want  thy  voice  with  him  to  bring  him 

round  ; 
And  being  brave  he  must  be  subtly  cow'd, 
And  being  truthful  wrought  upon  to  swear 
Vows  that  he  dare  not  break.     England 

our  own 
Thro'  Harold's  help,  he  shall  be  my  dcai 

friend 
As  well  as  thine,  and  thou  thyself  shalt 

have 
Large  lordship  there  of  lands  and  territor)-. 
Malet.     I  knew  thy  purpose ;  be  and 

Wulfnoth  never 
Have  met,  except  in  public ;  shall  they 

meet 
In  private?      I  have  often  talk'd  with 

Wulfnoth, 
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And  stufTd  the  boy  with  feaxs  that  these 

may  act 
On  Harold  when  they  meet. 

William.  Then  let  them  meet ! 

Afalet.      I  can  but   love   this  noble, 

honest  Harold. 
William.     Love  him  I  why  not  ?  thine 
b  a  loTing  office, 
I  have  commission'd  thee  to  save  the 

man : 
Help  the  good  ship,  showing  the  sunken 

rock. 
Or  he  b  wreckt  for  ever. 

Enter  WiLLIAM  RUFUS. 

WiUiam  Rufus,  Father. 

WiUiam.  Well,  boy. 

William   Rufus.      They  have   taken 
away  the  toy  thou  gavest  me. 
The  Norman  knight. 

WiUiam.  Why,  boy  ? 

William  Rufus.  Because  I  broke 

The   horse's   leg — it  was  mine  own  to 

break ; 
I  like  to  have  my  toys,  and  break  them  too. 
WiUiam.       WeU,    thou    shalt    have 

another  Norman  knight  ! 
IViUiam  Rufus.     And  may  I  break  his 

l€gs? 
William.     Yea, — get  thee  gone  ! 
WiUiam  Rufus.     VW  tell  them  I  have 
had  my  way  with  thee.        [Exit. 
AfaUl.     I  never  knew  thee  check  thy 
will  for  ought 
Save  for  the  prattling  of  thy  little  ones. 
WiUiam.      Who    shall    be   kings   of 
England.     I  am  heir 
Of  England  by  the  promise  of  her  king. 
MaUt.     But  there  the  great  Assembly 
choose  their  king. 
The  choice  of  England  is  the  voice  of 
England. 
William,     I  will  be  king  of  England 
by  the  laws. 
The  choice,  and  voice  of  England. 

MaUt.  Can  that  be  ? 

WiUiam.     The  voice  of  any  people  is 
the  sword 
That  guards  them,  or  the  swoM  that  beats 
than  down. 


Here  comes  the  would-be  what  I  wi 
be  .  .  .   kinglike  .  .   . 

Tho*  scarce  at  ease  ;  for,  save  our  meshc 
break, 

More  kinglike  he  than  like  to  prove 
king. 

{Enter  Harold,  musings  with  his  eyt 
an  the  ground,) 

He  sees  me  not — and  yet  he  dreams  c 

me. 
Earl,  wilt  thou  fly  my  falcons  thb  fai 

day? 
They  are  of  the  best,  strong- wing*d  agains 

the  wind. 
Harold  {looking  up  suddenly^  having 

caught  but  the  last  7uord).     Whic/ 

way  does  it  blow  ? 
William.     Blowing  for  England,  ha  ? 
Not   yet.      Thou   hast    not   learnt   thi 

quarters  here. 
The  winds  so  cross  and  jostle   amon| 

these  towers. 
Harold.     Count  of  the  Normans,  thoi 

hast  ransom 'd  us, 
Maintained,  and  entcrtainM  us  royally  I 
William,    And  thou  for  us  hast  foughi 

as  loyally, 
Which  binds  us  friendship-fast  for  ever  ! 
Harold,  Good 

But  lest  we  turn  the  scale  of  courtesy 
By  too  much  pressure  on   it,    I   would 

fain, 
Since  thou  hast  promise<l  Wulfnoth  home 

with  us, 
Be  home  again  with  Wulfnoth. 

William.  Stay — as  yet 

Thou  hast  but  seen  how  Norman  hands 

can  strike, 
But    walk'd    our    Norman    field,    scarce 

touch'd  or  tastctl 
Tlic  splendours  of  our  Court. 

Harold,  I  am  in  no  mood  : 

I  should  be  as  the  shadow  of  a  cloud 
Crossing  your  light. 

William.  Nay,  rest  a  week  or  two. 
And  wc  will  fill  thee  full  of  Norman  sun, 
And  send  thee  back  among  thine  Uland 

mists 
With  laughter. 
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Harold,         Count,  I  thank  thee,  bat 
had  rather 
Breathe  the  free  wind  from  off  our  Saxon 

downs, 
Tho*  charged  with  all  the  wet  of  all  the 
west. 
William,     Why  if  thou  wilt,  so  let  it 
be — thou  shalt. 
That  were  a  graceless  hpspitality 
To  chain  the  free  guest  to  the  banquet- 
board  ; 
To-morrow  we  will  ride  with   thee   to 

Harfleur, 
And  see  thee  shipt,  and  pray  in  thy  behalf 
For  happier  homeward  winds  than  that 

which  crack'd 
Thy  bark  at  Ponthieu, — ^yet  to  us,  in  faith, 
A  happy  one — whereby  we  came  to  know 
Thy  valour  and  thy  value,  noble  earl. 
Ay,  and  perchance  a  happy  one  for  thee, 
Provided  —  I  will  go  with  thee  to-mor- 
row— 
Nay — but  there  l^e  conditions,  easy  ones, 
So  thou,  fair  friend,  will  take  them  easily. 

Enter  Page. 

Page,     My  lord,  there  is  a  post  from 

over  seas 
With  news  for  thee.  \Exit  Page. 

IViliiam.      Come,  Malet,  let  us  hear  ! 
[Exetml  Count  William  attd  Malet. 
Harold.     Conditions  ?      WTiat   condi- 
tions ?  pay  him  back 
I  lis  ransom  ?  *  easy '  — that  were  easy — 

nay — 
No   money -lover   he  !     What   said   the 

King  ? 
'  I  pray  you  do  not  go  to  Normandy.* 
And  fate  hath  blown  me  hither,  bound 

me  too 
With  bitter  obligation  to  the  Count — 
Have  I  not  fought  it  out  ?     What  did  he 

mean  ? 
There  lodged  a  gleaming  grimness  in  his 

eyes, 
Gave  his  shorn  smile  the  lie.      The  walls 

oppress  me, 
And  yon  huge  keep  that  hinders  half  the 

heaven. 
Free  air  !  free  field  ! 


\Aieves  to  go  out,     A  Man-at-am 
follows  him. 
Harold  {to  the  Man-at-arms).    I  need 
thee  not     Why  dost  thou  foOow    : 
me?  { 

Man-at-arms,       I    have   the   Count's    | 
commands  to  follow  thee.  ^ 

Harold.    What  then  ?    Am  I  in  danger 

in  this  cotirt  ? 
Man-at-arms,      I  cannot  tdL     I  Iutc 

the  Coont's  commands. 
Harold.     Stand  out  of  earshot  thOi 
and  keep  me  still 
In  eyeshot. 

Man-€U-arms,         Yea,  lord  Harold 

\Witkdr9m, 

Harold,  And  arm'd  ma 

Ever  keep  watch  beside  my  chamber  door, 

And  if  I  walk  within  the  lonely  wood, 

There  is  an  arm*d  num  ever  glides  bduod  I 

{.Enter  Malkt.) 

Why  am  I  followed,  haunted,  harassU 

watch'd  ? 
See  yonder ! 

[Pointing  to  the  Man-at-anns. 
Malet,   'TIS  the  good  Count's  care  for 
thee! 
The  Normans  love  thee  not,  nor  thoQ  the 

Normans, 
Or — so  they  deem. 

Harold.  But  wherefore  is  the  wind, 
Which  way  soever  the  vane-arrow  swing, 
Not  ever  fair  for  England  ?    Why  but 

now 
He  said  (thou  heardst  him)  that  I  most 

not  hence 
Save  on  conditions. 

Malet,  So  in  truth  he  said 

Harold.      Malet,   thy  mother  was  aa 
EngUshwoman  ; 
There  somewhere  beats  an  English  pnlse 
in  thee  ! 
Malet,     Well  —  for  my  mother's  sake 
I  love  your  England, 
But  for  my  father  I  love  Normandy. 
Harold,     Speak  for  thy  mother's  sake, 

and  tell  me  true. 
Malet,    <llien  for  my  mother's  sake 
and  England's  sake 
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That  nifiiers  in  the  daily  want  of  thee, 
Obey  the  Count's  conditions,  my  good 
friend. 
HaroM,     How,  Malet,  if  they  be  not 

honourable  ! 
Malet.     Seem  to  obey  them. 
Harold,  Better  die  than  lie  ! 

MaUt.    Choose  therefore  whether  thou 
wilt  have  thy  conscience 
White  as  a  maiden's  hand,  or  whether 

England 
Be  shatter*d  into  fragments. 
Harold,  News  from  England  ? 

Maiei,     Morcar  and  Edwin  have  stirr'd 
up  the  Thanes 
Against  thy  brother  Tostig's  governance  ; 
And  all  the  North   of  Humber  is  one 
storm. 
Harold,     I  should  be  there,  Malet,  I 

should  be  there  I 
MaUt,     And  Tostig  in  his  own   hall 
on  suspicion 
Hath  massacred  the  Thane  that  was  his 

guest, 
enamel,  the  son  of  Orm :  and  there  be  more 
\s  villainously  slain. 

Harold,  The  wolf  1  the  beast  ! 

Ill  news  for  guests,  ha,  Malet !     More  ? 

What  more? 
^Miat  do  they  say  ?  did  Edward  know  of 
this? 
MaUt,     They  say,  his  wife  was  know- 
ing and  abetting. 
Harold.     They    say,    his   wife  1  —  To 
marry  and  have  no  husband 
^fakes  the  wife  fool.     My  God,  I  should 

be  there. 
Ill  hack  my  way  to  the  sea. 

Malet.  'VYiOM  canst  not,  Harold  ; 

Our  Duke  is  all  between  thee  and  the 


Our  Duke  is  all  alwut  thee  like  a  God  ; 
All    {lasses   block'd.     Obey  him,  speak 

him  fair. 
For  be  is  only  debonair  to  those 
That  follow  where  he  leads,  but  stark  .xs 

death 
To  those  that  cross  him. — Look  thou, 

here  is  Wulfnoth  I 
I  leave  thee  to  thy  talk  with  him  alone  ; 


How  wnn,  poor  lad  I  how  sick  and  sad 
for  home  !  [Exit  Malet. 

Harold  {muttering).     Go  not  to  Nor- 
mandy— go  not  to  Normandy  ! 

(Enter  Wulfnoth.) 

Poor  brother  !  still  a  hostage  ! 

Wulfnoth,  Yea,  and  I 

Shall  see  the  dewy  kiss  of  dawn  no  more 
Make  blush  the  maiden- white  of  our  tall 

cliffs, 
Nor  mark  the  sea-bird  rouse  himself  and 

hover 
Above  the  windy  ripple,  and  fill  the  sky 
With    free    sea -laughter — never — save 

indeed 
Thou  canst  make  yield  this  iron-mooded 

Duke 
To  let  me  go. 

Harold,        \V'hy,  brother,  so  he  will ; 
But  on  conditions.     Canst  thou  guess  at 

them  ? 
Wulfnoth,     Draw  nearer, — I  was    in 

the  corridor, 
I  saw  him  coming  with  his  brother  Odo 
The  Hayeux  bishop,  and  I  hid  myself 
Harold.     They  did   thee  wrong  who 

made  thee  hostage  ;  thou 
Wast  ever  fearful. 

Wulfnoth.  And  he  spoke — 1 

heard  him — 
*This  Harold  is  not  of  the  royal  1)1o<k1, 
Can  have  no  right  to  the   crown,*  and 

Odo  said, 
'  Thine  is  the  right,  for  thine  the  might ; 

he  LS  here, 
And  yomler  is  thy  keep.' 

Harold.  No,  Wulfnoth,  no. 

Wulfnoth.      And  William  laui;h\l  and 

swore  that  might  was  ri«^ht, 
Far  as   he  knew  in  this  poor  world   of 

ours    - 
*  Marry,   the  Saints  must  go  along  with 

us 
And,  brother,  we  will  find  a  way,'  said 

he    - 
Vea,  yea,  he  would  be  king  of  I'.ngland. 
Hurold,  Never ! 

Wulfnoth,     Yea,  but  thou  must  ni>t  this 

way  answer  him. 
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Harold,     Is  it  not  better  still  to  speak 

the  truth  ? 
Wulfnoth,      Not  here,  or  thou   wilt 
never  hence  nor  I : 
For  in  the  racing  toward  this  golden  goal 
He  turns  not  right  or  left,  but  tramples 

flat 
Whatever  thwarts  him ;  hast  thou  never 

heard 
His  savagery  at  Alen9on, — the  town 
Hung  out  raw  hides  along  their  walls, 

and  cried 
*Work  for  the  tanner.* 

Harold,  That  had  anger*d  me 

Had  I  been  William. 

Wulfnoth,    Nay,  but  he  had  prisoners, 
He  tore  their  eyes  out,  sliced  their  hands 

away, 
And  flung  them  streaming  o*er  the  battle- 
ments 
Upon  the  heads   of  those  who  walk'd 

within — 
O  speak  him  fair,  Harold,  for  thine  own 
sake. 
Harold.     Your  Welshman  says,  *  The 
Truth  against  the  World,' 
Much  more  the  truth  against  myself. 

Wulfnoth,  Thyself? 

But  for  my  sake,  oh  brother !  oh  !  for 
my  sake ! 
Harold,     Poor  Wulfnoth  !  do  they  not 

entreat  thee  well  ? 
Wulfnoth,     I  see  the  blackness  of  my 
dungeon  loom 
Across  their  lamps  of  revel,  and  beyond 
The  merriest  murmurs  of  their  banquet 

clank 
The  shackles  that  will  bind  me  to  the 
wall. 
Harold,     Too  fearful  still  ! 
Wtdfnoih,  Oh  no,  no — speak 

him  fair ! 
Call  it  to  temporize  ;  and  not  to  lie  ; 
Harold,  I  do  not  counsel  thee  to  He. 
The  man  that  hath  to  foil  a  murderous  aim 
May,  surely,  play  with  words. 

Harold,  Words  are  the  man. 

Not  ev'n  for  thy  sake,  brother,  would  I 
lie. 
Wulfnoth.     Then  for  thine  Edith  ? 


Harold. 

deep. 
Wulfiuah. 

land? 
Harold, 
Wulfnoth. 


There  than  prick'st  ae 
And  for  our  Mother  Eag- 


Deeper  sdlL 
And  deeper  still  thedeep* 

down  oubliette, 
Down  thirty  feet  below  the  smilii^d^- 
In  blackness — dogs'  food  thrown  opai 

thy  head. 
And  over  thee  the  suns  arise  and  set, 
And  the  lark  sings,  the  sweet  stais  ooae 

and  go. 
And  men  are  at  their  maikets,  in  tlior 

fields. 
And  woo  their  loves  and  have  foigatta 

thee ; 
And  thou  art  upright  in  thy  livii^  gnic^ 
Where  there  is  barely  room  to  shift  tkf 

side, 
And  all  thine  England  hath  forgotten^; , 
And  he  our  lazy-pious  Norman  King, 
With  all  his  Normans  round  him  obb 

again. 
Counts  his  old  beads,  and  hath  forgotten 

thee. 
Harold,     Thou  art  of  my  blood,  and 

so  methinks,  my  boy. 
Thy    fears    infect    me    beyond   reasoa^ 

Peace  ! 
Wulfnoth,     And  then  our  ficiy  Tostig, 

while  thy  hands 
Are  palsied  here,  if  his  Northnmbriaffl 

rise 
And  hurl  him  from  them, — I  have  hcari 

the  Normans 
Count  upon  this  confusion — may  he  d<« 

make 
A  league  with  William,  so  to  bring  hia 

back? 
Harold,     That  lies  within  the  shade* 

of  the  chance. 
Wulfnoth,     And  like  a  river  in  flood 

thro'  a  burst  dam 
Descends  the  ruthless  Norman— our  good 

King 
Kneels  mumbling  some  old  bone— otf 

helpless  folk 
Are  wash'd  away,  wailing,  in  their  o«b 

blood — 


HAROLD. 
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HarM.    Wafling  I  not  waning?   Boy, 
thoa  hast  forgotten 
That  thoo  art  Engli^ 

Wulfnoik,    Then  oar  modest  women — 
I  know  the  Norman  license — thine  own 
Edith— 
ffaroU.     No  more  I  I  will  not  hear 

thee — William  comes. 
IVmlfitM,     I  dare  not  well  be  seen  in 
talk  with  thee. 
Make  thou  not  mention  that  I  spoke  with 
thee. 
[Mova  away  to  tk*  hack  oftke  stage, 

Emter  WILLIAM,  Malbt,  and  Officer. 

OJUer,     We  have  the  man  that  railM 

against  thy  birth. 
William.,     Tear  out  his  tongue. 
Officer.  He  shall  not  rail  again. 

He  said  that  he  should  see  confusion  fall 
On  thee  and  on  thine  house. 

WaUam.  Tear  out  his  eyes, 

And  plunge  him  into  prison. 

Officer,  It  shall  be  done. 

\ExU  Officer. 
William.     Look  not  amazed,  fair  earl ! 
Better  leave  undone 
Than  do  by  halves — tongueless  and  eye- 
less, prisoned — 
Harold.     Better  methinks  have  slain 

the  man  at  once  I 
William.     We  have  respect  for  man's 
immortal  soul, 
V\'e  seldom  take  man*s  life,  except  in  war ; 
It  frights  the  traitor  more  to  maim  and 
blind. 
Harold.     In  mine  own  land  I  should 
have  8com*d  the  man. 
Or  Ush*d  his  rascal  back,  and  let  him  go. 
William.    And  let  him  go?    TosUndcr 
thee  again  ! 
Yet  in  thine  own  land  in  thy  father's  day 
They  blinded  my  young  kinsman,  Alfred 

— ay» 

Some  said  it  was  thy  father's  deed. 

Harold.  They  lied. 

William.     But  thou  and  he — whom  at 
thy  word,  for  thou 
Aft  known  a  speaker  of  the  truth,  I  free 
From  this  fool  charge — 


Harold,      Nay,  nay,  he  freed  himseli 
By   oath    and    compurgation    from   the 

charge. 
The  king,  the  lords,  the  people  clear'd 
him  of  it. 
William.     But  thou  and  he  drove  oui 
good  Normans  out 
From  England,  and  this  rankles  in  us  yet. 
Archbishop  Robert  hardly  scaped  with  life. 
Harold,     Archbishop  Robert  1  Robert 
the  Archbishop  1 
Robert  of  Jumi^ges,  he  that — 

Malet.  Quiet!  quiet! 

Harold.     Count  !   if  there  sat  within 

the  Norman  chair 

A  ruler  all  for  England — one  who  fill'd 

All  offices,  all  bishopricks  with  English — 

We  could  not  move  from  Dover  to  the 

I  lumber 
Saving  thro'  Norman  bishopricks — I  say 
Ye   would   applaud    that    Norman   who 

should  drive 
The  stranger  to  the  fiends  ! 

William,  Why,  that  is  reason  I 

Warrior  thou  art,  and  mighty  wise  withal ! 
Ay,  ay,  but   many  among  our  Norman 

lords 
Hate  thee  for  this,  and  press  upon  me — 

saying 
God  and  the  sea  have  given  thee  to  oui 

hands — 
To   plunge    thee   into   life -long    prison 

here  : — 
Vet  I  hold  out  against  them,  as  I  may, 
Vca  —  would   hold  out,   yea,   tho'    they 

should  revolt — 
For  thou  hast  done  the  l)attle  in  my  cause ; 
I  am  thy  fastest  friend  in  Normandy. 
Harold.      I  am  doubly  Kmnd  to  thee 

...   if  this  be  .so. 
William.      And    I    would    bind    thee 
more,  and  would  myself 
IJc  bounden  to  thee  more. 

Harold.  Then  let  me  hence 

With  Wulfnoth  to  King  Edward. 

William.  So  we  will. 

We  hear  he  hath  not  long  to  live. 

Harold.  It  may  be. 

William.      WTiy    then    the    heir    of 
England,  who  is  he  ? 


^>ncn  nc  was  nc 
Normandy, 
He  lovcil    us  anil    wo  him,  Ixjcaust 

fuimd  him 
A  Norman  of  the  Normans. 

J/jroU,  So  <lid  \v« 

IP'i/liafn.     A  penile,  gracious,  pure 
saintly  man  ! 
And  grateful  to  the  hand  that  shielded  h 
He  promised  that  if  ever  he  were  kinj 
In  England,  he  would  give  his  kingly  vc 
To  me  as  his  successor.      Knowcst  tl 
this? 
Harold,  I  learn  it  now. 

William,  Thou  knowest  I  am  1 

cousin, 
An<i  tliat  my  wife  descends  from  Alfre* 
IlaroLi.  A 

Willitvn,     Who  hath   a  l)cttcr  clai 
then  to  the  crown 
So  that  ye  will  not  crown  ihe  Atheling 
Harold.     None  that   1  know  .   .   . 
that  hut  liung  ujx^n 
King  Edward's  t'i'ill. 

11 'i Ilia  Mi.       Wilt     fhoit     uphold     m 

claim  ? 
Maltt  [aside  to  Il.'.n^ld).     Be  careful  < 

thine  answer,  my  good  fricml. 
Wulfftoth    {aside   to    Harold).       Oil 
Harold,  for  my  sake  anil  for  thir 
own  I 
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And  nuikes  believe  that  he  believes  my 
word — 

The  crime  be  on  his  head — ^not  bounden 
— no. 
\S$iddeHly  doors  are  flung  open^  dis- 
coztringin  an  inner  kali  COUNT 
William  m  his  state  robes^  seated 
upon  his  throne^  between  two 
Bishops,  Odo  of  Baykux  being 
one  :  in  the  centre  of  the  hall  an 
ark  covered  with  cloth  of  gold;  and 
on  either  side  of  it  the  Norman 
bttrons. 

Enter  a  Jailor  before  William's  throtie, 

ini/iam  {to  Jailor).     Knave»  hast  thou 

let  thy  prisoner  scape  ? 
Jailor,  Sir  Count, 

He  had  but  one  foot,  he  must  have  hopt 

away, 
Vca,  some  familiar  spirit  must  have  hclp'd 
him. 
William,     Woe  knave  to  thy  familiiir 
and  to  thee ! 
Give  me  thy  keys.       [They  fall  clashing. 
Kay   let    them   lie.       Stand    there   and 
wait  my  wilL 

[  The  Jailor  stands  aside. 
William  {to  Harold).      Hast  thou  such 

trustless  jailors  in  thy  North  ? 
Harold,      We  have  few  prisoners  in 
mine  earldom  there, 
So  lem  chance  for  false  keepers. 

ll'illiam.  We  have  hcanl 

Of  thy  just,  mild,  and  equal  governance  ; 

HoDOur  to  thee  !  thou  art  perfect  in  all  i 

honour !  ! 

Thy  nnkcil  word  thy  bond!   confmn   it  I 

now  I 

iJcfore  our  g.itherM  Norman  liaronage,       I 

For    they  wll   not    believe   thee — as  I  ' 

believe. 

[Descends  from  his  throne  and  stands 

by  the  ark. 

Let  all  men  here  bear  witness  of  our  Imnd  ! 

[Beckons  to  Harold,  'cho  advances. 

Enter  Ma  LET  behind  him. 

Lay  thoQ  thy  band  upon  this  golden  pall  I 
Behold  the  jewel  of  St.  Pancratius 


Woven  into  the  gold.    Swear  thou  on  thL 
Harold.     What  should  I  swear?    Wl 

should  I  swear  on  this  ? 
William   (savagely).      Swear  thou  1 
help  me  to  the  crown  of  Englanc 
A/alet  {whispering  llsLio\d).    My  frienc 
thou  hast  gone  too  far  to  palti 
now. 
Wulfnoih  {whispering  I  larold ).    S  wej 
thou  to-day,  to-morrow  is  thin 
own. 
Harold,     I  swear  to  help  thee  to  tli 
crown  of  England  .  .   . 
According  as  King  Edward  promises. 
William,    Thou  must  swear  al)solutel3 

noble  Earl. 
Malet  {whispering.     IXMay  is  death  t 

thee,  ruin  to  England. 
Wulfnoth  {luhisperittg).     Swear,  deai 
est  brother,  I  Ixseech  thee,  swear 
Harold  {putting  his  hand  on  the  jr^oel^^ 
I  swear  to  help  thee  to  the  crow 
of  England. 
William.      Thanks,  truthful    Earl  ; 
did  not  doubt  thy  word, 
l>ut   that   my  barons  might  believe  th 

word, 
And  that  the  Holy  Saints  of  Normandy 
When  thou  art  home  in  England,  wit) 

thine  own. 
Might  strengthen  thee  in  keeping  of  th; 

wonl, 
I  made  thee  swear.  -  Show  him  by  whon 
he  hath  sw»»rn. 
{  ///<•  two  Uishops  advattcCy  and  rais, 
the  I  let h  of  gold.      The  hthius  an. 
bones  of  .Saints  are  seen  lying  in  th< 
ark. 
The  holy  lx»nt"N  of  all  the  Canonise<l 
Kioni  ali  the  holiol  >hrincs  in  Normandy 
Harold.      1  lorril .le  \  (  / / O'  ^^^  ^^'''  ^'^^'^^ 

fall  aj^ain. 
William.     Ay,  for  tluni  hast  .sworn  an 
oalh 
Which,  if  not  kept,  would  make  the  hard 

earth  rive 
To  the  very  Devil's  horns,  the  bright  sky 

cleave 
To  the  very  feet  of  God,  and  send  hci 
hosts 
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Of  injured  Saints  to  scatter  sparks  of 

plague 
Thro'  all  your  cities,  blast  your  infants, 

dash 
The  torch  of  war  among  your  standing 

com, 
Dabble  your  hearths  with  your  own  blood. 

— Enough  I 
Thou  wilt  not  break  it  I    I,  the  Count — 

the  King — 
Thy  friend — am  grateful  for  thine  honest 

oath. 
Not  coming  fiercely  like  a  conqueror,  now. 
But  softly  as  a  bridegroom  to  his  own. 
For  I  shall  rule  according  to  your  laws, 
And   make   your  ever-jarring  Earldoms 

move 
To  music  and  in  order — Angle,  Jute, 
Dane,  Saxon,  Norman,  help  to  buUd  a 

throne 
Out-towering  hers  of  France  .  .  .  The 

wind  is  fair 
For  England  now  .   .   .  To-night  we  will 

be  merry. 
To-morrow   will    I    ride   with    thee   to 

Harfleur. 
\Exeunt  William  and  all  tlu  Norman 

baronsy  etc, 
Harold.     To-night  we  will  be  merry — 

and  to-morrow  — 
Juggler  and  bastard — bastard — he  hates 

that  most — 
William  the  tanner's  bastard  I     Would 

he  heard  me  ! 
O  God,  that  I  were  in  some  wide,  waste 

field 
With    nothing   but  my  battle  -  axe   and 

him 
To  spatter  his  brains  !     Why  let  earth 

rive,  gulf  in 
These  cursed  Normans — yea  and  mine 

own  self. 
Cleave  heaven,  and  send  thy  saints  that 

I  may  say 
Ev'n  to   their  faces,    *  If  ye   side  with 

William 
Ye  are  not  noble.*     How  their  pointed 

fingers 
Glared  at  me  I     Am  I  Harold,  Harold, 

son 


Of  our  great  Godwin?     Lo!  I 

mine  arms, 
My  limbs — they  are  not  mine— t 

a  liar's — 
I  mean  to  be  a  liar — I  am  not  be 
Stigand  shall  give  me  ahsolotioa 
Did  the  chest  move  ?  did  it  mov< 

utter  craven ! 
O  Wulfiioth,   Wulfiaoth,  hrothe 

hast  betray'd  me  I 
IVulfnoth,      Forgive   me,  br 

will  live  here  and  die. 

Enter  Page. 

Page,     My  lord!  the  Duke  av 

at  the  banquet 
Harold,     Where  they  eat  des 

flesh,  and  drink  their  bio 
Page.     My  lord — 
Harold,    I  know  your  Normal 

is  so  spiced, 
It  masks  all  this. 

Page,  My  lord  !  thou  ; 

as  death. 
Harold,     With  looking  on  t 

Am  I  so  white  ? 
Thy  Duke  will  seem  the  darker. 

I  follow. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— The  King's  P^ 
London. 

King  Edward  dying  on  a  couc 
him  standing  the  QuEEN,   '. 
Archbishop      Stigand, 
Leofwin,    Archbishop 
Aldwyth,  and  Edith. 

Stigand,      Sleeping    or   dyir 

If  tliis  be  death, 
Then  our  great  Council  wait 

thee  King — 
Come  hither,  I  have  a  power ; 

They  call  me  near,  for  I  am  clo; 
And  England — I,  old shrivell'd  S 
Dry  as  an  old  wood-fungus  on  a  < 
I  have  a  power  1 
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See  here  thb  little  key  about  my  neck  ! 
Tliere  lies  a  treasure  buried  down  in  Ely: 
If  e*er  the  Norman  grow  too  hard  for 

thee. 
Ask  me  for  thb  at  thy  most  need,  son 

Harold, 
At  thy  most  need — not  sooner. 

liarM.  So  I  wilL 

SHgBouU    Red  gold — a  hmidred  panes 

— yea,  and  more! 
If  thou  canst  make  a  wholesome  use  of 

these 
To  chink   against   the  Nonnan,    I   do 

believe 
My  old  crook'd  spine  would  bod  out  two 

young  wings 
To  fly  to  heaven  straight  with. 

HaroUL  Thank  thee,  fiuher ! 

TboQ  art  English,  Edward  t€x>  b  English 


He  hath  dean  repented  of  hb  Normanism. 
Stig^ttd.     Ay,  as  the  libertine  repents 

who  cannot 
Make  done  undone,  when  thro*  hb  dying 

sense 
ShriOs    'lost   thro'   thee.'      They   have 

built  their  castles  here  ; 
Our  priories  are  Nonnan ;  the  Norman 

adder 
Hath   bitten  us ;  we  are  pobon'd  :  our 

dear  England 
Is  demi-Norman.     He  I — 

[PohUingt^  King  Edward,  sUeping. 
HetrM.  I  would  I  were 

As  holy  and  as  passionless  as  he ! 
That  I  might  rest  as  calmly !     Look  at 

him — 
The  rosy  £iice,  and  long  down -silvering  | 

beard. 
The   brows    unwrinkkd    as  a    summer 


SHgamd,    A  summer  mere  with  sudden  j 

wreckfnl  gusts 
From  a  side-gorge.     Pitnonlfw?     Hom* 

he  flamed 
When    Tostig's   anger'd   earldom   flung  ! 

him,  nay. 
He  fiun  had  caldnrd  all  Notthumbria 
To  one  black  ash,  but  that  thy  patriot 


Siding  with   our  great  Councfl  again 

Tostig, 
Out-passion'd  hb !     Holy?  ay,  ay,  fo 

sooth, 
A  conscience  for  hb  own  soul,  not  h 

realm ; 
A   t^iiiight   conscience   lifted   thro' 

chink  ; 
Thine  by  the  sun ;  nay,  by  some  sun  to  tx 
\M)en  all  the  world  hath  learnt  to  ^lea 

the  truth. 
And  lying  were  self-murder  by  that  stat 
Which  was  the  exception. 

JIaroid.     That  sun  may  God  speed  ! 
SHgand.     Come,   Harold,   shake  th 

ckiud  ofl*! 
JIaroU.  Can  I,  father  ? 

Our  Tostig  parted  cursing  me  and  Eng 

land  ; 
Our  sister  hates  us  for  hb  banishment  ; 
He  hath  gone  to  kindle  Norway  agains 

England, 
And  Wuifhoth  b  alone  in  Normandy. 
For  when  I  rode  with  William  down  U 

Harfleur, 
'  Wulfnoth  b  sick,*  he  said  ;  '  he  canno 

folfow;* 
Then  with  that  friciKlly-fiendly  smile  o 

his, 
'  We  have  learnt  to  love  him,  let  him  i 

Utile  longer 
Remain  a  hostage  for  the  loyalty 
Of  Godwin's  hou.se.*     As  far  as  touchei 

Wulfnoth 
I  that  so  prizcJ  plain  word  and  naked 

truth 
Have  sinn'd  again&t  it — all  in  vain. 

Leofwin,  (i<j*>d  brother. 

By  all  the  truths  that  ever  priest   hath 

preach 'd. 
Of  all  the  lies  that  ever  men  have  lied. 
Thine  b  the  pardonablesL 

Harold,  May  be  so  ! 

I  think  it  so,  I  think  I  am  a  fool 
To  think  it  can  be  otherwise  than  so. 
Stigand.     Tut,  tut,  I   have  absolved 
thee  :  dost  thou  scorn  me. 
Because  I  had  my  Camerbury  palhum, 
From  one  whom  they  dtspoped  ? 

Harold,  No,  Stigand,  no  ! 
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Stigand,     Is   naked  truth  actable  in 

true  life  ? 
I    have  heard   a  saying   of  thy   father 

Godwin, 
That,  were  a  man  of  state  nakedly  true, 
Men  would  but  take  him  for  the  craftier 

liar. 
Leofwin.     Be  men  less  delicate  than 

the  Devil  himself? 
I  thought  that  naked  Truth  would  shame 

the  Devil 
The  Devil  is  so  modest 

Gurth.  He  never  said  it  1 

Leofwin,     Be  thou  not  stupid-honest, 

brother  Gurth ! 
Harold.     Better  to  be  a  liar*s  dc^,  and 

hold 
My  master  honest,  than  believe  that  lying 
And   ruling   men   are    fatal   twins   that 

cannot 
Move  one  without  the  other.     Edward 

wakes  ! — 
Dazed — he  hath  seen  a  vision. 

Edward.  The  green  tree  ! 

Then  a  great  Angel  past  along  the  highest 
Crying  *  the  doom  of  England,*  and  at 

once 
He  stood  beside  me,  in  his  grasp  a  sword 
Of  lightnings,  wherewithal  he  cleft  the  tree 
From  off  the  l)earing  trunk,  and  hurl'd 

it  from  him 
Three  fields  away,  and   then  he  dash*d 

and  drench Vl, 
He    dyed,    he    soak'd    the    trunk    with 

human  blood, 
And  brought  the  sunder'd  tree  again,  and 

set  it 
Straight  on  the  tmnk,  that  thus  baptized 

in  blood 
Grew  ever  high  and  higher,  beyond  my 

seeing. 
And  shot  out  sidelong  boughs  across  the 

deep 
That  dropt  themselves,  and  rooted  in  far 

isles 
Beyond  my  seeing  :  and  the  great  Angel 

rose 
And  past  again  along  the  highest  crying 
*  The  doom  of  England  1' — Tostig,  raise 

my  head  I       \Falls  back  senseless. 


ffaroid  {raising  him).      Let  Hinld 

serve  for  Tostig ! 

Queen.  Harold  saved 

Tostig  so  ill,  he  cannot  serve  for  Tost^l 

Ay,  raise  his  head,  for  thou  hast  kid  it  lovl 

The   sickness  of  our   saintly  king,  fcr 

whom 

My  prayers  go  up  as  fast  as  my  tears  b^ 

I  well  believe,  hath  mainly  drawn  itsdf 

From  lack  of  Tostig — thou  hast  baoisbM 

him. 

Harold.     Nay — but  the  council,  and 

the  king  himself. 
Queen.     Thou  hatest  him,  hatest  him. 
Hardd  (coldly).  Ay— Stigiad, 

unriddle 
This  vision,  canst  thou  ? 

Stigand.  Dotage ! 

Edward  (starting  up).      It  is  finishU 
I  have  built  the  Lord  a  house— the  Lovd 

hath  dwelt 
In  darkness.     I  have  built  the  Lord  i 

house — 
Palms,    flowers,    pomegranates,    goWen 

cherubim 
With  twenty-cubit  wings  from  wall  to 

wall — 
I  have  built  the   Lord   a  house — sing, 

Asaph  !  clash 
The  cymbal,  Heman  !  blow  the  trumpet, 

priest ! 
Fall,  cloud,  and  fill  the  house — lo !  my 

two  pillars, 
Jachin  and  Boaz  ! — 

[Seeing  Harold  and  GnitK 

Harold,  Gurth, — where  ami? 

WTiere  is  the  charter  of  our  Westminster? 

Stigand.      It    lies  beside  thee,  kii^, 

upon  thy  bed. 
Edward.     Sign,  sign   at  once — take, 
sign  it,  Stigand,  Aldred  ! 
Sign  it,  my  good  son  Harold,  Gurth,  and 

Lcofwin, 
Sign  it,  my  queen  ! 

All.  We  have  sign'd  it. 

Edward.  It  is  finish'd  I 

The   kingliest   Abbey    in   all    Christian 

lands, 
The  lordliest,  loftiest  minster  ever  built 
To  Holy  Peter  in  our  English  isle ! 
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[DC  be  buried  there,  and  all  oor  kings, 

all  our  just  and  wise  and  holy  men 

L    shall    be   bom    hereafter.       It   is 

finished! 
t  thou  had  absolution  for  thine  oath  ? 

\To  Harold. 
^(MToU,     Stigand  hath  given  me  abso- 
lution for  it 
dward,      Stigand    is   not   canonical 

enough 
ave  thee  from  the  wrath  of  Norman 

Saints. 
'igtmd,     Norman  enough  I    Be  there 

no  Saints  of  England 
lelp  us  from  their  tnrethren  yonder  ? 
dward.  Prelate, 

Saints  are  one,  but  those  of  Nor- 

manland 
mightier  than  our  own.     Ask  it  of 

Aldred.  [To  Harold. 

Idred,     It  shall  be  granted  him,  my 

king ;  for  he 
»  vows  a  vow   to  strangle  his  own 

nx)ther 
liltier  keeping  this,  than  breaking  it. 
dward,     O  friends,  I  shall  not  over- 
live the  day. 
'tgand.      Why   then    the    throne   is 

empty.     Who  inherits  ? 
ho*  we  be  not  bound  by  the  king's  voice 
kaking  of  a  king,  yet  the  king's  voice 
nucH    toward    his    making.       Wlio 

inherits  ? 
ur  the  Atheling  ? 

dward.  No,  no,  but  Harokl. 

re  him :   he  hath  served  me :   none 

but  he 
rule  all  England*     Yet  the  curse  is 

on  him 
swearing   falsely  by   those   blessed 

bones ; 
lid  not  mean  to  keep  his  vow. 
'aroid.  Not  mean 

nake  our  England  Norman. 
dward.  There  spake  Godwin, 

\  hated  all  the -Normans;  but  their 

Saints 
e  heard  thee,  Harold. 
diih.  Oh  I  my  lord,  my  king  1 

not  whom  he  tware  by. 


Edward.  Yea,  I  know 

He  knew  not,  but  those  heavenly  ears 

have  heard, 
Their  curse  is  on  him  ;  wilt  thou  bring 

another, 
Edith,  upon  his  head  ? 

Edith.  No,  no,  not  I. 

Edward.     Why  then,  thou  must  not 

wed  him. 
Harold.  Wherefore,  wherefore  ? 

Edward.     O  son,  when  thou  didst  tell 
mc  of  thine  oath, 
I  sorrowed  for  my  random  promise  given 
To  yon  fox-lion.     I  did  not  dream  then 
I  should  be  king. — My  son,  the  Saints 

are  virgins  ; 
They  love  the  white  rose  of  virginity. 
The  cold,  white  lily  blowing  in  her  cell  : 
1  have  been  myself  a  virgin  ;  and  I  sware 
To  consecrate  my  nrgin  here  to  heaven — 
The  silent,  cloister'd,  solitary  life, 
A  life  of  life -long  prayer  against  the  curst* 
That  lies  on  thee  and  England. 

Harold.  No,  no,  no. 

Edivard,     Treble  denial  of  the  tongue 
of  flesh. 
Like  Peter's  when  he  fell,  and  thou  wilt 

have 
To  wail  for  it  like  Peter.     O  my  son  ! 
Are  all  oaths  to  be  broken  then,  all  pro- 
mises 
Made  in  our  agony  for  help  from  heaven? 
Son,  there  is  one  who  loves  thee  :  and  a 

wife, 
What  matters  who,  so  she  Ik;  serviceable 
In  all  ol)cdience,  as  mine  own  hath  been  : 
(iod  bless  thee,  wedded  daughter. 

[/Mvhij^  his  hand  on  the  Queen's  head. 
Queen.  Bless  thou  too 

That  brother  v^honi  I  love  l>eyond  the  rest, 
My  banishM  Tostig. 

Edward.  All  the  sweet  Saints 

bless  him  ! 
Spare  and   forbear   him,    Harold,   if  he 

comes  ! 
And  let  him    pass  unscathed  ;  he  loves 

me,  Harold  ! 
Be  kindly  to  the  Normans  left  among  us. 
Who  foUow'd  me  for  love  !  and  dear  son, 
swear 
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When  thou  art  king,  to  see  my  solemn 

vow 
Accomplished. 

Harold,     Nay,  dear  lord,  for  I  have 
sworn 
Not  to  swear  falsely  twice. 

Edward.  Thou  wilt  not  swear  ? 

Harold,     I  cannot. 

Edward,  Then  on  thee  remains 

the  curse, 
Harold,  if  thou  embrace  her :  and  on  thee, 
Edith,  if  thou  abide  it, — 

\The  King  swoons  ;  Edith  falls  and 
kneels  by  the  couch. 
Stigand,  He  hath  swooned  ! 

Death  ?  .   .  .  no,  as  yet  a  breath. 

Harold,  Look  up  !  look  up  ! 

Edith  1 

Aldred.     Confuse  her  not ;  she  hath 
begun 
Her  life-long  prayer  for  thee. 

Aldwyth,  O  noble  Harold, 

I  would  thou  couldst  have  sworn. 

Harold.  For  thine  own  pleasure  ? 

Aldwyth.     No,  but  to  please  our  dying 
king,  and  those 
Who    make    thy    good    their    own — all 
England,  Earl. 
Aldred.     I  would   thou  couldst  have 
sworn.     Our  holy  king 
Hath   given    his    virgin    lamb    to    Holy 

Church 
To  save  thee  from  the  curse. 

Harold.  Alas  !  poor  man, 

His  promise  brought  it  on  me. 

Aldred.  O  good  son  ! 

That  knowledge  made  him  all  the  care- 
fuller 
To  find  a  means  whereby  the  curse  might 

glance 
From  thee  and  England. 

Harold.  Father,  we  so  loved — 

Aldred.       The    more    the    love,    the 

mightier  is  the  prayer  ; 

The  more  the  love,  the  mor ;  acceptable 

The  sacrifice  of  both  your  Ic  v^es  to  heaven. 

No    sacrifice   to  heaven,    no   help  from 

heaven  ; 
That  runs  thro'  all  the  faiths  of  all  the 
world. 


And  sacrifice  there  must  be,  for  the  Idsf 
Is  holy,  and  hath  talk'd  with  God,  lod 

seen 
A  shadowing  horror  ;  there  are  signs  ia 
heaven — 
Harold,     Your  comet  came  and  wenL 
Aldred,  And  signs  on  eaitli! 

Knowest  thou  Senlac  hill  ? 

Harold,  I  know  all  Sossa; 

A  good  entrenchment  for  a  periloias  hour! 

Aldred,       Pray   God   that  come  not 

suddenly  !     There  is  one 

Who  passing  by  that  hill  three  nigbb 

ago— 
He  shook  so  that  he  scarce  could  oat 

with  it — 
Heard,  heard — 

Harold,  The  wind  in  his  hair? 

Aldred,  A  ghostly  honi 

Blowing  continually,    and   ^t  battle- 

hymns. 
And  cries,  and  clashes,  and  the  groans  o( 

men  ; 
And  dreadful  shadows   strove  upon  the 

hill. 
And  dreadful  lights  crept  up  from  oa: 

the  marsh — 
Corpse  -  candles    gliding   over    nameless 
graves — 
Harold,     At  Senlac? 
Aldred,  Senlac 

Ediuard [ivaking).    Senlac!  Sanguekc, 
The  Lake  of  Blood  ! 

Stigand.      This  lightning  before  death 

Plays  on  the  word, — and  Normanizes  too ! 

Harold,     Hush,  father,  hush  ! 

Edward.  Thou  uncanonical  fool 

Wilt  thou  play  with  the  thunder  ?    North 

and  South 
Thunder  together,  showers  of  blood  art 

blown 
Before  a  never  ending  blast,  and  hiss 
Against  the  blaze  they  cannot  quench— a 

lake, 
A  sea  of  blood — we  are  drown'd  in  bl(x>i 

— for  God 
Has  fiird    the   quiver,   and   Death  has 

drawn  the  bow — 
Sanguelac  1  Sanguelac  I  the  anew !  the 
arrow !  \Diti- 
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figand.     It  is  the  arrow  of  death  in 

his  own  heart — 
oar  great  Council  wait  to  crown  thee 
Kmg. 

SNE  II. — In  the  Garden.    The 
KiNG*s  House  near  London. 

'ditk.     Crown*d,  crown'd   and   lost, 
crown'd  King — and  lost  to  me  I 

{Singing.) 

>  young  lovers  in  winter  weather, 

None  to  guide  them, 
k'd  at  night  on  the  misty  heather; 
bt,  as  black  as  a  raven's  feather ; 
1  were  lost  and  found  together, 

None  beside  them. 

t  is  the  burthen  of  it — lost  and  found 
ether  in  the  cruel  river  Swale 
indred  years  ago ;  and  there's  another, 

Lost,  lost,  the  light  of  day, 

nrhich  the  lover  answers  lovingly 

•  I  am  beside  thee.' 

Lost,  lost,  we  have  lost  the  way. 

*  Love,  I  will  guide  thee.* 
WTiithcr,  O  whither  ?  into  the  river, 
WTicre  we  two  may  be  lost  together, 
And  lost  for   ever  ?    *  Oh  !    never, 

oh !  never, 
Tho*  we  be  lost  and  be  found  together.  * 

«  think  they  loved  within  the  pale 

forbidden 
Holy  Church  :  but  who  shall  say  ? 

the  truth 
I  lost  in  that  fierce  North,  where  tkfy 

were  lost, 
are  all  good   things  are  lost,  where 

Tostig  lost 
good  hearts  of  his  people.     It  is 

Harold  I 

{Enter  Harold.) 

old  the  Kmg ! 

^aroU.  Call  me  not  King,  but 

Harold. 
ditk.     Nay,  thoa  art  King ! 


Harold,  Thine,  thine,  or  King 

or  churl ! 
^y  gii^I)  thou  hast  been  weeping :   turn 

not  thou 
Thy  face  away,  but  rather  let  me  be 
King  of  the  moment  to  thee,  and  command 
That  kiss  my  due  when  subject,  which 

will  make 
My  kingship  kinglier  to  me  than  to  reign 
King  of  the  world  without  it. 

Edith,  Ask  me  not. 

Lest  I  should  yield  it,  and  the  second 

curse 
Descend  upon  thine  head,  and  thou  be 

only 
King  of  the  moment  over  England. 

Harold,  Edith, 

Tho*  somewhat  less  a  king  to  my  true  self 
Than  ere  they  crown'd  me  one,  for  I  have 

lost 
Somewhat  of  upright  stature  thro'  mine 

oath. 
Yet  thee  I  would  not  lose,  and  sell  not 

thou 
Our  living  passion  for  a  dead  man's  dream ; 
Stigand  believed  he  knew  not  what  he 

spake. 
Oh  God  !  I  cannot  help  it,  but  at  times 
They  seem  to  me  too  narrow,  all  the  faiths 
Of  this  grown  world  of  ours,  whose  baby 

eye 
Saw  them  sufficient.    Fool  and  wise,  I  fear 
This  curse,  and  scorn  it.      But  a  little 

light  !— 
And  on  it  falls  the  shadow  of  the  priest ; 
Heaven    yield    us    more  !     for    better, 

Woden,  all 
Our   cancell'd    warrior -gocls,    our    grim 

Walhalla, 
Eternal  war,  than  that  the  Saints  at  peace 
The  Holiest  of  our  Holiest  one  should  be 
This  William's  fellow-tricksters  ; — better 

die 
Than  credit  this,  for  death  is  death,  or  else 
Lifts  us  be)'ond  the  lie.     Kiss  me — thou 

art  not 
A  holy  sister  yet,  my  girl,  to  fear 
There  might  be  more  than  brother  in  my 

kiss, 
And  more  than  sister  in  thine  own. 


^^^^B^^H^H 

£76                                                aASCLD.                                          Met  m. 

EJilk.                               1  ikn  not 

C«*J.                      Agsintf  St.  VJbj 

IlarolJ.      Scared    by    the    diweh— 

Ai«I  Wiirum. 

'  Love  for  a  whole  life  tw«' 

ifarmU.           WcU  then.  »  «»  u  tkr 

IftTlcn  was  thai  sung? 

Noiih. 

Sdith.            lltae  to  the  nighliti^lts. 

Guttk.      Ay,  Int   wiitk   newi:  Otf 

I/anlJ.     Their  anthems  of  00  chuiiJi, 

WIUl^  seal  tn  Roxc, 

how  sweet  Ihey  aie  ! 

Kwcattng    Ihou  mint    bbdT  br  hk 

Npi  kinglx  priest,  nor   piKstly  king  lo 

S»in!*: 

Their  billings  ere  Ihey  nest. 

liraml 

EJilh.               They  are  bol  of  qinng. 

Iii£  maslci,  luMuJ  Iilm,  utJ  bin  tm  Vm. 

They  fly  the  winlet  change — not  ao  with 

lacU 

A  holy  cmfamm,  rad  a  bland  h^ 

No  wiDp  lo  come  wid  go. 

Of  Peter.  >i»I  >D  France  ill  ^K^mh, 

IfaralJ.              Bui  wing'd  udIs  flying 

Bej-ond   nil  cliange  anil   in  the  etrmal 

IhMi 

.lislaxiL-c 

He  hMh  eiuwtl  ihec,  and  atl  thtwab 

To  settle  on  the  Trulh. 

fight  f,«  th«r^ 

EMtA.                  They  aie  nol  lo  Inic. 

AiMl  ytvcn  tliy  ralio  tif  EoglnJ  U>  lit 

They  cliange  Ihcit  mates. 

tasurd. 

Iian.IJ.     Do  they  ?  I  did  »*  know  it. 

//uR)J7.     lUltat 

EdilA.     They  f3.y  ihou  ait  to  wed  the 

ir,A>J,    Ob  1  Isuch  net  1  .  .  .  Siatp 

Udy  Aldwylh. 

nul  Ebxtly  id  ihe  %\oaat 

HjivU.     They  say,  ihey  say. 

Edith.                  iftbi»i>ep«atle. 

d<Md 
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It  boms  my  hand — a  curse  to  thee  and  me. 
I  dare  not  wear  it 

\Prpfftrs  Harold  the  ring^  which  he  takes. 
Harold,    But  I  dare.    God  with  thee  ! 
[Exeunt  Harold  and  Gurth. 
Edith,     liie  King  hath  cursed  him,  if 

he  marry  me ; 
The  Pope  hath  cursed  him,  marry  me  or 

no  ! 
God  help  me  !    I  know  nothing— can  but 

pray 
For  Harold — pray,  pray,  pray — no  help 

but  prayer, 
A  breath  that  fleets  beyond  this  iron  world, 
And  touches  Him  that  made  it. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. — In  Northumbria. 

Archbishop  Aldred,  Morcar,Edwin, 
and  Forces.  Enter  Harold.  The 
standard  of  the  golden  Dragon  of  Wes- 
sex  preceding  him. 

Harold.     WTiat !  arc  thy  people  sullen 
from  defeat  ? 
Our   Wessex   dragon   flics   beyond    the 

Humber, 
No  voice  to  greet  it. 

Edwin.  Let  not  our  great  king 

Believe  us  sullen — only  shamed  to  the 

quick 
Before  the  king — as  having  been  so  bruised 
By  Harold,  king  of  Norway ;  but  our  help 
li  Harold,  king  of  England.     Pardon  us, 

thou  ! 
Our  silence  is  our  reverence  for  the  king ! 
Harold,     Earl  of  the  Mercians  !  if  the 
truth  be  gall. 
Cram  me  not  thOu  with  honey,  when  our 

good  hive 
Needs  every  sting  to  save  it. 

Voica,  Aldwyth  !  Aldwyth  ! 

Harold,     Why  cry  thy  people  on  thy 

sister's  name  ? 
Morcar,      She   hath    won    upon   our 
people  thro'  her  beauty. 
And  pleasantness  among  them. 

Vffica.  Aldwyth,  Aldwyth  I 


Harold,     They  shout  as  they  would 

have  her  for  a  queen. 
Morcar,     She  hath  followed  with  our 

host,  and  sufler'd  all. 
Harold,     What  would  ye,  men  ? 
Voice,  Our  old  Northumbrian 

crown. 
And  kings  of  our  own  choosing. 

Harold,  Your  old  crown 

Were  little  help  without  our  Saxon  carles 
Against  Hardrada. 

Voice,  Little  !  we  are  Danes, 

Who  conquered  what  we  walk  on,  our 
own  field. 
Harold,   They  have  been  plotting  here ! 

\Aside, 

Voice.  He  calls  us  little  ! 

Harold.     The  kingdoms  of  this  world 

began  with  little, 

A  hill,  a  fort,  a  city — that  reach'd  a  hand 

Down  to  the  field  beneath  it,  •  Be  thou 

mine,' 
Then  to  the  next,  «Thou  also!'    If  the 

field 
Cried  out  *l  am  mine  own  ;'  another  hill 
Or  fort,  or  city,  took  it,  and  the  first 
Fell,  and  the  next  became  an  Empire. 

Voice.  Yet 

Thou  art  but  a  West  Saxon :  ivczltc  Danes ! 
Harold.      My  mother  is  a  Dane,  and  I 
am  English  ; 
There  is  a  pleasant  fable  in  old  books, 
Ye  take  a  stick,  and  break  it ;  bind  a  score 
All  in  one  faggot,  snap  it  over  knee. 
Ye  cannot. 

Voice.  Hear  King  Harold  !  he 

says  true  ! 
Harold.     Would  yc  1)0  Norsemen  ? 


N 


0 


Or  Norman  ? 


Voices. 

Harold. 

Voices.  No  I 

Harold.  Snapnot  the  faggot -band  then. 

Vo/cc.  That  is  true  I 

Voite.     Ay,  but  thou  art  not  kingly, 
only  grandson 
To  Wulfnoth,  a  jK)or  cow-herd. 

Harold.  This  old  Wulfnoth 

Would  take  me  on  his  knees  and  tell  me 

tales 
Of  Alfred  and  of  Athelstan  the  Great 


AMio  drove  you  Danes  j  and  yet  he  helJ 

ihat  D.-iae, 
Jute,  Angle,  Saxon,  were  or  iltoaM  be 

all 
One  England,  for  ihk  cow-herd,  like  my 

falher, 
^Vho  shook  the  Norman  scoandicls  olT 

the  throne, 
Had  in  him  kingly  thoughts — a  Icing  of 

Not  made  but  bom,  like  th«  gnat  king 

of  all, 
A  light  among  the  oxen. 

I'm><-,  That  I«  tine  1 

f'tur.      Ay,  and  I  toie  him  tutv,  for 
mice  own  father 
Was  great,  and  cobbled. 

Fi»w,  Thou  art  Tostig's  brollict. 

Who  wastes  the  Isind. 

HaroIJ.      This  brother  comes  to  save 
Vout  land  from  waste  ;   I  saved  it  once 

For  when  your  people  baniih'd  Tostig 

AJid   Edward  would  have  scMi  %  host 


And  AJfgw  hAta  King  HvnU.    rVo 

Rnd  Cnub  t 
Tbu  is  mjr  ninnieili  binhdty  I 

HdnU.  OU  iBtt^  HwU 

Hates  tKithing ;  not  kiM  Cuilt,  if  md  ta« 

Be  less  than  brotheK, 

Veil,,.    AldWTib.  tlMoM,  AU>i1bl 
Han'ld.      Again  ',    Marcu  I   EMll 

What  do  tlwjt  mean  ? 
EOaan.    So  the  good  kine  aorid  J4|» 
to  lend  in  cw 
N<i(  o*«seaii)lid,  we  nugbt  ihiiifi    fri 

To  guess  thoT  meaning, 

Martar.  Thbe  own  mouda^  BhcU, 
To  make  all  England  one,  liiiliiiii  iTIfiwh. 
Mixing  out  Noods,  thai  thooce  a  Uac 


Nlonle 


lIolf-CodniD  and  half-Al^ai,  n 
All   England  bcyood  (|acnioi^   n^ii— 
quarrel. 
I/anil.    Who  sow'd  diia  baef  Bar 

omotig  the  people? 
Menat.    Who  knows  wiut  mhs^I^ 
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^arold.     Morcar  and  Edwin,  will  ye, 

if  I  yield, 
3w  against  the  Norseman  ? 
^orcar.  Surely,  surely  ! 

'aroiJ.     Morcar  and  Edwin,  will  ye 

upon  oath, 

>  us  against  the  Norman  ? 

^ror.  With  good  will ; 

take  the  Sacrament  upon  it,  king. 
'arold.     Where  is  thy  sister  ? 
^orcar.         Somewhere  hard  at  hand. 

and  she  comes. 

[On f  goes  out^  then  enter  Aldwyth. 
'arold.    I  doubt  not  but  thou  knowest 
f  thou  art  summon'd. 
Idwyth,     Why?— I  stay  with  these, 

thy  fierce  Tostig  spy  me  out  alone, 

flay  me  all  alive. 
^aroiJ,  Canst  thou  love  one 

>  did  discrown  thine  husband,  unqucen 

thee? 
it  thou  not  love  thine  husband  ? 
khvyth.  Oh  !   my  lord, 

nimble,    wild,    red,    wiry,    savage 

king— 
t  was,  my  lord,  a  match  of  policy. 
'arold.  Was  it  ? 

lew  him  brave  :  he  loved  his  land  : 

he  fain 
,  made  her  great :  his  finger  on  hor 

harp 
card  him  more  than  once)  had  in  it 

Wales, 
floods,  her  woods,  her  hills  :  had  I 

been  his, 
d  been  all  Welsh. 

Uwyth,  Oh,  ay — all  Welsh — and  yet 
w  thee  drive  him  up  his  hills — and 

women 
g  to  the  conquer*d,  if  they  love,  the 

more  ; 
H,  they  cannot  hate  the  conqueror. 
never — oh  !  good  Morcar,  spe&k  for 

us, 
conqueror  conquer'd  Aldwyth. 
'arold.  Goo<lly  news  I 

forcar.     Doubt  it  not  thou  !     Since 

Grifiyth*s  head  was  sent 
Edward,  she  bath  said  it. 
'arold,  I  had  rather 


She   would    have   loved   her    husband. 

Aldwyth,  Aldwyth, 
Canst  thou  love  me,  thou  knowing  where 

I  love  ? 
Aldwyth,     I  can,  my  lord,  for  mine 

own  sake,  for  thine. 
For  England,  for  thy  poor  white  dove, 

who  flutters 
Between  thee   and  the  porch,  but  then 

would  find 
Her  nest  within  the  cloister,  and  be  still. 
Harold,      Canst  thou  love  one,  who 

caimot  love  again  ? 
Alilwyth,     Full  hope  have  I  that  love 

will  answer  love. 
Harold,     Then    in  the  name  of   the 

great  God,  so  be  it ! 
Come,  Aldrcd,  join  our  hands  before  the 

hosts. 
That  all  may  see. 

[Aldred  joins  the  hands  of  Harold 

and  Aldwyth  and  blesses  them. 
Voices,    Harold,  Harold  and  Aldwyth  I 
Harold,     Set  forth  our  golden  Dragon, 

let  him  flap 
The  wings  that  Inrat  down  Wales  ! 
Advance  our  Standard  of  the  Warrior, 
Dark  among  gems  and  gold  ;  and  thou, 

brave  banner, 
Hlaze  like  a  night  of  fatal  stars  on  those 
^Vho  read  their  doom  and  die. 
Where  lie  the  Norsemen  ?  on  the  Der- 

went  ?  ay 
At  Stamford -bridge. 
Morcar,   collect   thy  men  ;    Edwin,    my 

friend — 
Thou  lingerest. — Gurth, — 
I.ast  night  King  Edward  came  to  me  in 

dreams — 
The  rosy  face  and   long   down-silvering 

l)eard  — 
He  told  me  I  should  conquer : — 
1  am  no  woman  to  put  faith  in  dreams. 

( To  his  army). 
Last  night  King  E<Iward  came  to  me  in 

dreams, 
And  told  me  we  should  conquer. 

Voices,  Forward  !    Forward  ! 

Harold  and  Holy  Cross  ! 

Aldwyth,  The  day  is  won  I 


HakOI.D  I'nJ  his  Giunj. 
Hanld.     Who  ii  it  comes  thit  ir>y  ? 
Tosiig  f   {Enitr   TosTItt  mlA   a 
imo!l/ercr.)      O  brtritieT, 
WIml  Bit  thou  doing  hue  1 

Taslig.  I  >Bi  foiaging 

For  Noiway's  army. 

Herald.         I  coulil  Iskc  tuid  ikf  thcc. 
Thou  arl  in  3im(  agaiiut  us. 

TaUig-  Take  utd  sUy  tiw. 

For  Edwin!  loved  me. 

Harold.       Edwnrd  bnd  me  sjiuc  Ihce. 
T^jfi]?^,     1   bate  King  Edward,  Foi  he 
joiu'd  irith  Ihee 
To  drive  me  oullaw'H.     Take  icd  sky 

Oi  I  ih^l  count  ihee  fool. 

llareld.  Take  thee,  or  ft™  thw, 

Free  thee  oi  slay  thee,  Norway^  will  have 

No  man  would  strike  with  laoi^  u(« 


Harald.     Abd  Mnrcar  boldt  nU  m 
Come  la<^  Willi  his. 
Rnow  whai  ituxi  doit ;  utd  wc  ob^  W 

So  IhoD  be  cbaslen'd  1^  iby  huUHOL 
Some  eaiiet  eartdont. 

roii^.  Wlui  for  Morwqr  tlM) 

[le  looks  Toi  land  unong  wt.  he  s«f  Ik 
/Atn^.     Seven  feet  of  En^id  M 
or  somahiiig  nMN*a 
Seeing  he  ■£  >  ^xnt. 

7iw/i;.  Th«t  k  Mtk ! 

That  *oimdi  of  Godwin. 

IlvM.  Come  tbou  lack,  tat  be 

Once  moie  a  sou  of  Godwin. 

Tvrlig    {Itirni    aaiajr).       O    l>Mke, 
l*<.lhci, 
O  Uftiold- 

I/anld  {laymg  Mil  k«mi  *m  TiM%^ 
ika,L{tr-t.  Kay  then,  name  AM 
Incklomt 
Tfidg  {afier  a  /■ajiie  fmrmug  to  Uit 
Kevei  >Jull  any  nun  uy  tW  L 
thai  Tosiig 
(Jol^uied  [be  mjghtici  lUtiid  b^  tft 
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Akfwytk  (talking^  with  Harold).     An- 
swer  them  thou ! 
Is  this  our  marriage-banquet?     Would 

the  wines 
Of  wedding  had  been  dash*d  into  the  cups 
Of  victory,  and  our  marriage  and  thy  glory 
Been  drunk  together !  these  poor  hands 

but  sew, 
Spin,    broidcr — would    that    they   were 

man^s  to  have  held 
rhe  battle-axe  by  thee  ! 

liardd.  There  was  a  moment 

(Vhen  being  forced  aloof  from   all  my 

guard, 
\nd  striking  at  Hardrada  and  his  mad* 

men 
[  had  wish\i  for  any  weapon. 

AiJwyih.  Why  art  thou  sad  ? 

Haraid.      I   have   lost   the   boy  who 
play'd  at  ball  with  me, 
With  whom  I  fought  another  fight  than 

this 
Of  5»tamford-bridge. 

AUwytk,  Ay  !  ay !   thy  victories 

Over  our  own  poor  Wales,  when  at  thy 

side 
lie  conqucrM  with  thee. 

I/arM.  No— the  childish  fist 

That  cannot  strike  again. 

Aldwyth.  Thou  art  too  kindly. 

'Wliy  didst  thou  let  so  many  Norsemen 

hence? 
Thy  fierce  forekings  had  clenchM  their 

pirate  hides 
To  the  bleak   church   doors,  like  kites 
upon  a  bam. 
I/arM.     Is  there  so  great  a  need  to 

tell  thee  why  ? 
Aldwyik,     Yea,  am  I  not  thy  wife  ? 
l'<nces.  Hail,  Harold,  Aldwyth  ! 

Bridegroom  and  bride ! 
Aldwyth.    Answer  them  !   \To\  larohl. 
HarvU  {p>  all).        Earls  and  Thanes  ! 
Full  thanks  for  your  fair  greeting  of  my 

bride  ! 
Earls,  Thanes,  and  all  our  countrymen  ! 

the  day. 
Our  day  beside  the  Derwent  will  not  shine 
Less  than  a  star  among  the  goldenest  hours 
Of  Alfred,  or  of  Edward  his  great  son. 


Or  Athelstan,  or  English  Ironside 
Who  fought  with   Knut,  or  Knut*  who 

coming  Dane 
Died  English.     Every  man  about  his  king 
Fought  like  a  king  ;  the  king  like  his  own 

man. 
No  better  ;  one  for  all,  and  all  for  one, 
One  soul !  and  therefore  have  we  shattered 

back 
The  hugest  wave  from   Norseland  ever 

yet 
Surged  on  us,  and  our  battle-axes  broken 
The  Raven's  wing,  and  dumb*d  his  carrion 

croak 
From  the  gray  sea  for  ever.     Many  are 

gone — 
Drink  to  the  dead  who  die<I  for  us,  the 

living 
^Vho  fought  and  would  have  died,  but 

happier  lived, 
If  happier  be  to  live  ;  they  lx)th  have  life 
In  the  large  mouth  of  England,  till  A**/- 

voice 
Die  with  the  world.      Hail — hail! 

Morcar,     May  all  invaders  |H;rish  like 

Hardrada ! 
.\11  traitors  fail  like  Tostig  I 

[Ail  think  but  Harold. 
Alihvyth,  Thy  cup's  full  I 

Harold,     I   saw   the   ham!   of  Tostlg 

cover  it. 
Our  dear,  dead,  traitor- brother,  Tostig, 

him 
Reverently  we  l»urie<l.      Friends,  had   I 

l>ecn  here. 
Without  too  large  self- lauding  I  must  hold 
The  s^equcl  had  Inrcn  other  than  his  league 
With   Norway,    and    this   liattle.      Teacc 

l)e  with  him  ! 
lie  was  not  of  the  worst.      If  there  l>c 

those 
At  banijuet  in  tliis  hall,  and  hearing  me — 
For  there  l)c  those  I  fear  who  prick'd  the 

lion 
To  make  him  spring,  that  sight  of  Danish 

bhxxl 
Might  serve  an  end  nt)t   English — peace 

with  them 
Likewise,  xithey  can  be  at  peace  with  what 
(fod  gave  us  to  divide  us  from  the  wolf! 


Harold.    Hail  to  the  living  who  fous^ti 

the  dead  who  fell  I 
Vaicfs.     Hail,  hail ! 
First  Thane.     How  [»n  lint  Miswei 
which  King  tiaiold  give 
To  his  dead   namesake,  when  be  ask'tl 
for  England  P 
Leofifia.   ■  Seven  Tcet  of  EOgtilh  catth, 
or  something  more, 
Sedng  he  is  a  giant  !' 

Firjl  Thmie.         Then  for  Ihc  bulaid 
Six  feet  and  oolhing  more  ! 

LtofiBia.  Ay,  bul  belike 

ThoQ  hast  oot  Icamt  his  measitte. 

First  Tiaii/.  By  St.  Edmund 

I  ovet-measure  him.     SouoJ  deeti  lo  Ihe 

Here  by  dead  Nom'ay  without  dream  or 
dawn! 

Stcend  Thaiie.     \\Tiai  is  he  twagging 

still  that  he  will  come 
To  Ihmsl  onr  I  larold's  throw  &1 


Among  ui  agun,  and  mark'd  the  lai  rf 

>Vho  made  ihis  Biitiic   Eaglaai,  tfOk 
the  NoTlli  : 

MnrhM  lu>w  the  wV'aie  vmv^ 
Heolil  luiw  thr  ww-hotn  BB^ 
Moik'ii  bow  the  tpoi-head  tfta^ 
Ucanl  boB  Ihe  ibielJ-wall  m^ 
Iron  on  irao  dasg. 
Anvil  on  tEunmer  lauig — 

SavtU   TTiate.      tlonuM*  «  lad. 

hammct  on  aaiH     OU  &Ci 
Thou  art  •Itiink,  old  dog  t 

Firil  TkoHt.    ToodniDklo^vU 

theel 
.Sa^m/  T'.tiTJU'.     Figltt  iboo  «nA  iImc 

own  douUc,  Dot  villi  m^ 
Ke«p  that  for  fiomua  WiQiaia  1 
Fira  rHitu.        Down  with  Vfi&Hl 
7"*m/   71S.W.     Tht   1 

hni! 
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a^iiog  and  roaring  as  they  leapt  to 

land — 
Harold,    How  oft  in  coming  hast  thou 

broken  bread  ? 
Tkatu  from  Pevensey,     Some  thrice, 

or  so. 
Harold.  Bring  not  thy  hollowness 

I  oar  full  feast.     Famine  is  fear,  were 

it  but 
'  being  starved.     Sit  do¥m,  sit  down, 

and  eat, 
id,  when  again  red*blooded,  speak  again ; 
{Aside,)    The  men  that  guarded  Eng- 
land to  the  South 
ere  scatter*d  to  the  harvest.  ...  No 

power  mine 
» hold  their  force  together.   .  .  .  Many 

are  fallen 
.   Stamford  •  bridge  .   .   .    the   people 

stupid-sure 
eep  like  their  swine  ...  in  South  and 

North  at  once 
xmld  not  be. 
(Aloud.)      Gurth,    Leofwin,    Morcar, 

Edwin  1 
*oiHting  to  tkr  ra'tlUrs,)     The  curse  of 

England  I   these  arc  drowned  in 

wassail, 
id  cannot  see  the  world  but  thro'  their 

wines  ! 
are   them !   and    thee   too,  Aldwyth, 

must  I  leave — 
anh  is  the  news!  hard  is  our  honeymoon! 
jy    pardon.      ( Turning  round  to   his 

attendants.)     Break  the  banquet 

up  ...  Ye  four  ! 
ad  thou,  mycarrier-pigeonof  black  news, 
nam  thy  crop  full,  but  come  when  thou 

art  caird.  \Exit  Harold. 

ACT  V. 

3ENE  I. — A  Tent  on  a  Mound, 
from  which  can  be  seen  the 
Field  of  Senlac. 

AROLD,  sitting;  by  him  stantlingH veil 
MARGOT/^Monk,  Gurth,  Leofwin. 

Harold.     Refer  my  cause,  my  crown 
to  Rome  I  .  .  .  The  wolf 


Mudded  the  brook  and  predetermined  alL 

Monk, 

Thou  hast  said   thy  say,  and   had  my 

constant  '  No  * 
For  all  bu  t  instant  battle.    I  hear  no  more. 
Margot,     Hear  me  again — for  the  last 

time.     Arise, 
Scatter  thy  people  home,  descend  the  hill. 
Lay  hands  of  full  allegiance  in  thy  Lord's 
And  crave  his  mercy,  for  the  Holy  Father 
Hath  given  this  realm  of  England  to  the 

Norman. 
Harold,    Then  for  the  last  time,  monk, 

I  ask  again 
When  had  the  Lateran  and  the  Holy 

Father 
To  do  with  England's  choice  of  her  own 

king  ? 
Mar  got.      Earl,    the    first     Christian 

Cac^sar  drew  to  the  East 
To  leave  the  Pope  dominion  in  the  West. 
He  gave  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  West. 
Harold,    So ! —  did  he  ? —  Earl — I  have 

a  mind  to  play 
The  William  with  thine  eyesight  and  thy 

tongue. 
Earl — ay — thou  art  but  a  messenger  of 

William. 
I  am  weary — go :   make  me  not  wroth 

with  thee  ! 
Margot,     Mock-king,  I  am  the  mes- 
senger of  (jod, 
His    Norman     Daniel!     Mcne,    Menc, 

Tekel  ! 
Is  thy  wrath  Hell,  that  I  should  spare  to 

cry, 
Yon  heaven  is  >%roth  with  thct^     Heai 

me  again  ! 
Our  Saints  have  moved  the  Church  that 

moves  the  world, 
And  all  the  Heavens  and  very  Goil :  they 

heard — 
They  know  Kin^  Edward's  promise  and 

thine — thine. 
Harold,     Should  they  not  know  free 

England  crowns  herself? 
Not  know  that  he  nor  I  had  jx)wer  to 

promise  ? 
Not  know  that  Edward  cancelled  his  own 

promise? 
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And  for  my  part  therein — Back  to  that 

juggler,  [Rising, 

Tell  him  the  Saints  are  nobler  than  he 

dreams, 
Tell  him  that  God  is  nobler  than  the 

Saints, 
And  tell  him  we  stand  arm'd  on  Senlac 

Hill, 
And  bide  the  doom  of  God, 

Margot  Hear  it  thro'  me. 

The  realm  for  which  thou  art  forsworn  is 

cursed, 
The  babe  enwombM  and  at  the  breast  b 

cursed, 
The   corpse   thou  whelmest  with  thine 

earth  is  cursed, 
The  soul  who  fighteth  on  thy  side  is  cursed, 
The  seed  thou  sowest  in  thy  fidd  is  cursed. 
The  steer  wherewith  thou  plowest  thy 

field  is  cursed. 
The  fowl  that  fleeth  o*er  thy  field  is  cursed, 
And  thou,  usurper,  liar — 

Harold.  Out,  beast  monk  ! 

\Lifting    his    hand  to   strike   him, 

Gurth  stops  the  blow. 
I  ever  hated  monks. 

Margot.  I  am  but  a  voice 

Among  you  :    murder,   martyr  me  if  ye 

will— 
Harold.  Thanks,  Gurth  !     The 

simple,  silent,  selfless  man 
Is  worth  a  world  of  tonguesters.       {To 

Margot. )     Get  thee  gone  ! 
He  means  the  tiling  he  says.      See  him 

out  safe  ! 
Lcofivin.      He  hath  blown  himself  as 

red  as  fire  with  curses. 
An  honest  fool  !     Follow  me,  honest  fool, 
but  if  thou  blurt  thy  curse  among  our  folk, 
I  know  not — I  may  give  that  egg-bald 

head 
The  tap  that  silences. 

Harold.  See  him  out  safe. 

[/Exeunt  I^ofwin  aud  Margot. 

Gurth.      Thou    hast    lost    thine   even 

temper,  brother  Harold  ! 
Harold.        Gurth,    when     I     past    by 

Waltham,  my  foundation 
For  men  who  serve  the  neighbour,  not 

themselves. 


I  cast  me  down  prone,  praying;  i^' 

when  I  rose. 
They  told  me  that  the  Holy  Rood  U{ 

lean'd 
And  bo  w'd  above  me ;  whether  that  vfaidk.] 

held  it 
Had  weakened,  and  the  Rood  itsdf  ^ 

bound 
To  that  necessity  which  binds  ns  dowa; 
Whether  it  bow'd  at  all  but  in  their  finqrtj 
Or  if  it  bow*d,  whether  it  symbolM 
Or  glory,  who  shxdl  tell  ?  but  they 

sad, 
And  somewhat  saddenM  me. 

Gurth.  Yet  if  a  HI 

Or  shadow  of  a  fear,  lest  the 

Saints 
By  whom  thou  swarest,  should  havepoitf 

to  balk 
Thy  puissance  in  this  fight  with  hun,  «hi 

made 
And  heard  thee  swear — brother— /baicj 

not  sworn — 
If  the  king  fall,  may  not  the  kingdom  &I1? 
But  if  I  fall,  I  fall,  and  thou  art  king; 
And,  if  I  win,  I  win,  and  thou  art  king; 
Draw  thou  to  London,  there  make  streogth 

to  breast 
Whatever  chance,  but  leave  this  day  to 

me. 
Leofwin   {entering).       And  waste  the 

land  about  thee  as  thou  goet, 
And  be  thy  hand  as  winter  on  the  beW. 
To  leave  the  foe  no  forage. 

Harold.  Noble  Guith! 

Best  son  of  Godwin  !     If  I  fall,  I  fall- 
The  doom  of  God  !      How  shonid  the 

people  fight 
When  the  king  flies  ?      And,  Leofwi* 

art  thou  mad  ? 
How  should  the  King  of  England  w*tt 

the  fields 
Of  England,  his  own  people? — Nogla**  i 

yet 
Of    the    Northumbrian    helmet  oo  tk 

heath? 
Leofwin.      No,  but  a  shoal  ofwi^o 

upon  the  heath. 
And  someone  saw  thy  willy-nilly  nan 
Vying  a  tress  against  our  golden  fero- 
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OkrM.     Vying  a  tear  with  our  cold 
tiews,  a  sigh 
With  those  low-moaning  heavens.     I^t 

her  be  fctchM 
^Ve  have  parted  from  our  wife  without 

reproach, 
Tho*  we  have  pierced  thro*  all  her  practices ; 
AikI  that  is  well. 

Liofunn,  I  saw  her  even  now  : 

She  hath  not  left  us. 

HaroU,  Nought  of  Morcar  then  ? 

Curtk.     Nor  seen,  nor  heard  ;  thine, 
William's  or  his  own   ' 
As  wind  blows,  or  tide  flows  :  lielike  he 

watches. 
If  this  war- storm  in  one  of  its  rough 

rolls 
Wa&h  np  that  old  crown  of  Northumber- 
land. 
ifaroiJ.     I  married  her  for  Morcar — a 
sin  against 
The  truth  of  love.    Evil  for  good,  it  seems. 
Is  oft  as  childless  of  the  good  as  evil 
For  evil. 

LMfwiH,     Good  for  good  hath  borne 
at  times 
A  bastard  false  as  William. 

iiarM,  Kjj  if  Wisdom 

PairM  not  with  Good.     But  I  am  some- 
what worn, 
A  snatch  of  sleep  were  like  the  {x^nce  of 

God. 
Ciorth,  I.«ofwin,  go  once  more  alx>ut  the 

hill— 
What  did  the  dead  man  call  it — Sanguelac, 
The  lake  of  blood  ? 

Letftvin,  A  lake  that  dips  in  William 
As  well  as  Harold. 

Har9ld,  like  enough.  I  have  seen 
The  trenches  dug,  the  palisades  uprearM 
And  wattle<i  thick  with  ash  and  willow- 

wands ; 
Yea,  wrought  at  them  myself.    Go  roumi 

once  more; 
See  all  be  sound  and  whole.    No  Norman 

horse 
Can  shatter  England,  standing  shield  by 

shield ; 
Tdl  that  again  to  all. 

Gmrtk,  I  will,  good  brother. 
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Harold,       Our    guardsman   hath    bi 
toilM  his  hand  and  foot, 
I   liand,    foot,  heart   and   head.      Som 
wine  !      {One  pours  %vine  into 
goblet  which  he  hamls  to  I  larold, 

Too  much 
What?   we  must  use  our  battle-axe  t< 

day. 
Our  guardsmen  have  slept  well,  since  w 
came  in  ? 
Leofivin,    Ay,  slept  and  snored.    Yoi 
second -sighted  man 
That  scared  the  dying  conscience  of  th 

king, 
Misheard  their  snores  for  groans.     ITic 

are  up  again 
And  chanting  that  old  sdnj;  of  Brunanbur 
Where  England  conquered. 

I/aroliL    That  is  well.     The  Normar 
What  is  he  doing  ? 

Lcoficin.  Prayinjj  for  Normandy 

Our  scouts  have  heard  the  tinkle  of  thci 
U'lls. 
Harold,    And  our  old  songs  arc  prayei 
for  England  too  ! 
But  by  all  Saints — 

Leofivin,         Barring  the  Nonn.an  ! 
Harold,  Naj 

Were  the  great  trumi^t  blowing  doom: 

day  dawn, 
I    neetls    must    rest.       Call    when    th 
Norman  moves — 

[/.'.» <•//;// «///,  /'///  IlaroK 
No    horse  —  thciusands    i)f    h<)i>cs  —  oi 

shield  wall — 
Wall — bleak  it  not — break  not — break - 

[A/.v/. 
Vision  of  KdiL'ard,     Sun  Harold,  1  th 
kinj;,  who  cimc  In-Aire 
To  toll  thee  thiiu  shouhNt  win  at  .Stan 

fonl-l«ridj;e, 
Cimie  yet  once  mure,  from  where  I  am  s 

peace, 
Ik*cau«^.•  I  lovetl  thee  in  my  mortal  day, 
To  tell  thee    thou  shall   die   on  Senla 

hill— 
Sanguelac ! 

Vision  of  IVulfnoth,     O  brother,  froi 
my  ghastly  oubliette 
I  send  my  voice  across  the  narrow  seas- 


Nom 


a  mcytt,  deAi  bralher,  n 


Sanguelac  I 

risirn    of  Tostig.       O   bioOier,    moM 
unbrotherlike  lo  me. 
Thou  envcst  Iby  voice  against  me  in  nif 

1   give  my  voice  n^in^I  tbce  from  ihe 

grave— 
Sanguelac  ! 

Vision  e/NifrmoH  Saintt,     Q  huplecs 

Haii'Ul  \  King  but  for  an  hotit ! 
Thou  swatesl  fnlwly  by  out  Messed  bones. 
Vie  give  oui  voiei:   og.iinit  thee  oul  of 

Sangnclac  1  Sanguelae  !    The  anvw  1  tilt 

fiareld    {HatTing   up,   iatlU-a^    in 

AohJ).  Amy ! 

My  ballle-itie  again^l  )~our  voiocK.  Peace  I 

The  Ling's  list  wokI— 'Ihc  umw  ! '    I 

shall  die— 
I  die  Tor  Knglaod  then,  who  livnl  (ta 

Vihit  nobler?  men  musl  £^ 


Sofler  •  ttormlisi  itipmcfc  a  At  jtit 
Of  sullen  simntTi,  and  xiaea^ia 
Disjointed  s   only  drctms — whn  ! 

mm  self 
TKkes  paitaeoinmcyidft    Wbf  I  fal 

Of  sclf-dixliua  boni  in  me  wlMn  IvMlj 
Falsely  lo  him,  (he  falser  Tfiiiw.  «M 
1  Its  gilded  aik  of  inimiiiiy-«iinl>,  if^M 
I  knew  not  [hat  I  swair,— ohI  &•  wf 

leir— 
FiM  England — yet  not  nbollf— 

[Rntfr  Cnrm.) 

Ccl  ibou  inio  thy  doUtn  u  the  liNg 
WitlMiii  besifc:  llii  inijiii]  iwtpii^ 


e  itf  IMr 


Count 
lUlh  iiuiilt   loo  |;ckmI  an  t 

Churdi 
To  biok   hEi  cicue  I     Tboc  ihf  prt 

God  of  iraih 
Kill  all  Ihine  houn  w  ii]i  paoe  I— A  tfiq 
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orold.     The   king  commands  thee, 

woman  I 

(7J>  Aldwyth.) 
e  thy  two  brethren  sent  their  forces  in  ? 
fdmytk.     Nay,  I  fear  not. 
arold.    Then  there's  no  force  in  thee ! 
1  didst  possess  thyself  of  Edward's  ear 
art  me  from  the  woman  that  I  loved  ! 
1  didst  arouse  the  fierce  Northum- 
brians! 
1  hast  been  false  to  England  and  to 

me  ! — 
.   .  in  some  sort  ...  I  have  been 

false  to  thee, 
■c  mc.     No  more — Pardon  on  Iwth 

sides — Go  I 
Idtvyth.     Alas,  my  lord,  I  loved  thee. 
'arvid  [bitterly).  With  a  love 

big  thy  love  for  Griffyth  !  wherefore 

now 
f  my  first  and  last  commandment.  Go ! 
Uwyth.    O  Harold !  husband  !  Shall 

we  meet  again  ? 
"arold.      After  the  l>allle— after  the 

battle.     Go. 
fihsytk.     I  go.   {Aside. )  That  I  could 

stab  her  standing  there  ! 

[Exit  Aldwyth. 
fiitk,  Alas,  my  lord,  she  love<l  thee. 
^arold.  Never  I  never  ! 

diih,     I  saw  it  in  her  eyes  ! 
^arold.  I  see  it  in  thine. 

not  on  thee  —  nor    England  —  fall 

God's  doom  ! 
diih.     On  thee?  on  me.     And  thou 

art  England  !     Alfred 
England.     Ethelred  was  nothing. 

England 
It  her  king,  and  thou  art  Harold  ! 
^arold.  Edith, 

sign  in  heaven — the  sudden  blast  at 


atal  oath — the  dead  Saints — the  dark 
dreams — 

Pope's  Anathema — the  Holy  Roo<l 
\  bowM  to  me  at  Waltham— Edith,  if 
le  last  English  King  of  England — 
dith.  No, 

t  of  a  line  that  coming  from  the  people, 

cboien  by  the  people — 


Harold,  And  fighting  for 

And  dying  for  the  people — 

Edith.  Living  !  living  I 

Harold.    ,  Yea  so,  good  cheer  I   thou 
art  Harold,  I  am  Edith  I 
Look  not  thus  wan  ! 

Edith.         What  matters  how  I  look  ? 
Have  we  not  broken  Wales  and  Norse* 

land  ?  slain. 
Whose  life  was  all  one  battle,  incarnate 

war, 
llieir  giant-king,  a  mightier  man-in-arms 
Than  William. 

Harold,     Ay,  my   girl,   no   tricks  in 
him — 
No  bastard  he  !  when  all  was  lost,  he 

ycll'd. 
And  bit  his  shield,  and  dash'd  it  on  the 

ground. 
And  swaying  his  two*handed  sword  about 

him. 
Two  deaths  at  every  swing,  ran  in  upon 

us 
And  died  so,  and  I  loved  him  as  I  hate 
This  liar  who  made  me  liar.     If  Hate  can 

kill, 
And  Loathing  wield  a  Saxon  battle-axe — 
Edith.     Waste  not  thy  might  before 

the  battle  I 
Harold.  No, 

And  thou  must  hence.     Stigand  will  see 

thee  safe, 
And  so — Farewell. 

[//<•  is  )^oingy  hut  turtts  back. 
The  ring  thou  darest  not  wear, 
I  have  had  it  fashion'd,  sec,  to  meet  my 
hand. 
[Harold  shozvs  the  ring  which  is  on 
hts  finger. 
Farewell ! 

\He  is  gpingy  but  turns  back  again. 
I  am  dcid  as  Death  this  day  to  ought  of 

earth's 
Save  WillLim's  death  or  mine. 

Edith.  Thy  death  !— to-day  I 

Is  it  not  thy  birthday  ? 

Harold.  Ay,  that  happy  day ! 

A  birthday  welcome  !    happy  days   and 

many  ! 
One — this!  [Thiy  tmbra^i. 


\^t,xiuni  Harold  and  Gurth 

Enter  Stigand. 

Sti^nJ.     Our  Church  in  arms— the 

lamb  the  lion — not 
Spear  into  pruning -hook — the  counter 

way — 
Cowl,    helm;    and   crozier,    battle-axe. 

Abbot  Alfwig, 
Leofric,  and  all  the  monks  of  Peterboro* 
Strike  for  the  king ;  but  I,  old  wretch, 

old  Stigand, 
With  hands  too  limp  to  brandish  iron — 

and  yet 
I  have  a  power — would  Harold  ask  me 

for  it— 
I  have  a  ix>wer. 

Edith,  What  power,  holy  father  ? 

Sti^nd,      Power  now  from  Harold  io 

command  thee  hence 
And  see  thee  safe  from  Senlac. 

Edith,  I  remain  ! 

Sti^nd.     Yea,   so    will    I,   daughter, 

until  I  find 
Which  way  the   battle  balance.     I  can 

see  it 
From  where  we  stand  :  and,  live  or  die, 

I  would 
I  were  among  them  ! 
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Engiisk  cries,  Harold  and  Holy 

Cross  I     Out  I  out  I 

Stigami,  Our  javelins 

U  A  ^swer  their  arrows.  All  the  Norman  foot 
K  /-re  storming  up  the  MIL  The  range  of 
p  knights 

[  it,  each  a  statue  on  his  horse,  and  wait. 
L  Engiisk  cries,  Harold  and  God  Al- 
H  mighty  I 

P     Norman  cries.        Ha  Rou  I  Ha  Rou  ! 

Canons  {singing), 

Eques  cimi  pedite 

Pnepediatur  ! 
Illorum  in  lacrymas 
Cruor  fundatur  I 
v  Pereant,  pereant, 

*  Anglia  precatur. 

Siigand.     Look,  daughter,  look. 
Edith,  Nay,  father,  look  for  me  ! 

•  Stigand,      Our   axes  lighten   with   a 

single  flash 
'  lout  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  heads 
nd  arms  are  sliver*d  off  and  splinter'd  by 
heir  lightning — and  they  fly — the  Nor- 
man flies. 
Ediih,     Stigand,  O  father,   have  we 

won  the  day  ? 
Stigand,     No,  daughter,  no — they  fall 

behind  the  horse — 
heir  horse  are  thronging  to  the  bar- 
ricades ; 
I  sec  the  gonfanon  of  Holy  Peter 
Floating  above  their  helmets — ha  !  he  is 
down  ! 
Edith.     He  down  I     VVho  down  ? 
Stigand,    The  Norman  Count  is  down. 
Edith.     So  perish  all  the  enemies  of 

England  ! 
Stigand,     No,  no,  he  hath  risen  again 
— he  bares  his  face — 
Shruis  something — he  points  onward — 

all  their  horse 
^walluw  the  hill   locust -like,   swarming 
up. 
Edith,     O  God  of  battles,  make  his 
battle-axe  keen 
As  thine  own  sharp-dividing  justice,  heavy 
As  thine  own  bolts  that  fall  on  crimeful 
heads 


I        ;« 


Charged  with  the  weight  of  heaven  where- 
from  they  fall ! 

Canons  {singing, 

Jacta  tonitrua 

Deus  bellator ! 
Surgas  e  tenebris, 

Sis  vindicator  ! 
Fulmina,  fulmina 

Deus  vastator ! 

Edith,     O  God  of  battles,   they  are 
three  to  one. 
Make  thou  one  man  as  three  to  roll  them 
down  ! 

Canons  {singing, 

Equus  cum  equite 

Dejiciatur  ! 
Acies,  Acies 

Prona  sternatur  ! 
Illorum  lanceas 

Frange  Creator  ! 

Stigand.  Yea,  yea,  for  how  their  lances 

snap  and  shiver 
Against  the  shifting  blaze  of  I  IaroId*s  axe ! 
War- woodman  of  old  Woden,  how  he  fells 
The  mortal  copse  of  faces  I   There  1    And 

there  I 
The  horse  and  horseman  cannot  meet  the 

shield. 
The  blow  that  brains  the  horseman  cleaves 

the  horse, 
The  horse  and  horseman  roll  along  the  hill, 
They  fly  once  more,  they  fly,  the  Norman 

flics  ! 

Equus  cum  equite 
Prxcipitatur. 

Edith.     O  God,  the  God  of  truth  hath 
heard  my  cry. 
Follow  them,  follow  them,  drive  them  to 
the  sea  I 

Illorum  scelera 
Pccna  sequatur ! 

Stigand,     Truth  !  no  ;  a  lie  ;  a  trick, 
a  Norman  trick  ! 
llicy  turn  on  the  pursuer,  horse  against 

foot. 
They  murder  all  that  follow. 

Edith.  Have  mercy  on  us! 

2  Y 


SHgimJ.     llot-heafI«i!  (<xAx — la  b 
Ihe  wall  of  shields  ! 
They  have  broken  the  commandiDenl  of 

the  king  ! 
Eililh.     Hh  oaih  wis  broken— 0  holy 
Normin  SainLt, 
Ve   Ihit   are   aow  of  heaveD,   anil    «cc 

Voar  Koiman  sluiaes,  pardon  It,  pardon 

That  he  fanwue  hlm^lf  for  all  be  loved, 
Me,  me  and  all  1     Li>uk  ont  apon  Ihe 
battle  ! 
Sligand.    They  thunder  igiin  ajvin  ihe 
banicadei. 
My  sight  is  eagle,  but  the  suifc  la  thick — 
This  is  the  hottest  of  il :  hold,  a«b  I  hold, 
wlllon' : 
Engliik  cries.      Out,  out  I 
AWman  irin.  Hk  Bou  ! 

StiganJ.     Wn. !  Cutih  hath  le&p>  upon 

And  shun  him ;  he  hath  fallen. 

EJilh.  And  I  am  henrd. 

Glory   to  God  in   the   liighetll   biko, 


EJilk  \frit,  <MV        HaioU  aid  Hdf 

Crosel 
AVtmiu  rri.-s.     Ha  Km!  Ha  Kail 
EJilK.     WhilKihatwIaniaENNidl 
Stiguml.    ThgNwnwwi  wa^Htiw 

up  to  Haven, 
Thvy  fall  on  thoue  91(1110  Uk  fdmt»\ 
E,mk.     Lc«h  oni  upnn  the  101— it 

lluold  [here  ? 
ShganJ.     Sangnelac — Sonpalac— Ik. 

omnr — the  amw  l—*m»ij ! 


Aldiwtb  iMu/  E»rfM- 
AtJayli.     O  Edilh,  B>t  ihoabeicr  0 
HaiDid,  Huold— 
(.hii   HatoM— we  dial]  nevei  MC  Mn 

EditM.     For  thert  tnu  noR  Ihn  iiW 
ID  my  kiss, 
Vtid  K)  the  fiunis  were  wraUk     I<mM 
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Tbej  are  stripping  the  dead  bodies  naked 

yonder, 
And  thou  art  come  to  rob  them  of  their 
rings! 
Aldwytk,     O  Edith,  Edith,  I  have  lost 
both  crown 
And  husband. 

Edith*  So  have  I. 

AUuyth,  I  tell  thee,  girl, 

I  am  seeking  my  dead  Harold. 

Edith,  And  I  mine  I 

l*he  Holy  Father  strangled  him  with  a 

hair 
Of  Peter,  and  his  brother  Tostig  helpt ; 
The  wicked  sister  clapt  her  hands  and 

laughM  ; 
Then  all  the  dead  fell  on  him. 

Aldwyth.  Edith,  Edith— 

Edith,     What  was  he  like,  this  hus- 
band? like  to  thee? 
Call  not  for  help  from  me.     I  knew  him 

not 
I  le  lies  not  here :  not  close  beside  the 

standard. 
Here  fell  the  truest,  manliest  hearts  of 

England. 
(fO  further  hence  and  find  him. 

Aldwyth,  She  is  crazed  ! 

Edith,     That  doth  not  matter  either. 
Lower  the  light 
He  must  be  here. 

Etttfr  two  Canons,  OsGOD  and 
Athelric,  xifith  torches,  Thiy 
turn  ai'rr  tht  dead  bodies  and 
examine  them  as  they  /toss, 

Osgod,       I  think  that  this  is  Thurkill. 
Athelrie.     More  likely  Godric. 
Os/pd,  I  am  sure  this  body 

Is  Alfwig,  the  king's  uncle. 

Athelrie,  So  it  is  ! 

No,   no — brave  Gurth,  one  gash  from 
brow  to  knee  ! 
Osj^.     And  here  b  Leof%nn. 
Edith,  And  here  is  He  ! 

Aldwyth,     Harold?    Oh  no^nay,  if 
it  were  —my  God, 
They  have  so  maim*d  and  murdered  all 

his  &ce 
There  is  00  man  cao  swear  to  hiuL 


Edith,  But  one  woman  ! 

Look  you,  we  never  mean  to  part  again. 
I  have  found  him,  I  am  happy. 
Was  there   not  someone  ask*d   me  for 

forgiveness  ? 
I  yield  it  freely,  being  the  true  wife 
Of  thisdead  King,  who  never  bore  revenge. 

Enter  COUNT  WiLLIAM  and  WlLLIAM 

Malet. 

William.      Who    be    these    women? 

And  what  body  is  this  ? 
Edith,  Harold,  thy  better  I 
William,  Ay,  and  what  art  thon  ? 

EdUh,     His  wife  ! 

Malet,     Not  true,  my  girl,  here  is  the 

Queen  !     [Pointing  out  Aldwyth. 

William  {to  Aldwyth).     Wast  thou  his 

Queen  ? 
Aldwyth,     I  was  the  Queen  of  Wales. 
William.      ^^'hy    then    of    England. 

Madam,  fear  us  not 
{To  Malet.)    Knowest  thou  this  other? 
Malet,  When  I  visited  England, 

Some  held  she  was  his  wife  in  secret — 

some — 
Well — some  believed  she  was  his  para- 
mour. 
Edith,     Norman,  thou  liest !  liars  all 
of  you, 
Your  Saints  and  all  I     /  am  his  wife  ! 

and  she — 
For  look,  our  marriage  ring ! 

\She  draius  it  off  the  finf^er  ^Harold. 

I  lost  it  somehow — 
I  lost  it,  playing  with  it  when  I  was  wild. 
That  bred   the  doubt  !   but  I  am  wiser 

now  .   .   . 
I  am  too  wise  .   .  .   Will  none  among 

you  all 
Bear  me  true  witness — only  for  this  once — 
That  I  have  found  it  here  again? 

\She  puts  it  on. 
And  thou, 
Thy  wife  am  I  for  ever  and  evermore. 

\  Falls  on  the  body  and  dies. 
William.      Death  !  —  and    enough   of 
death  for  this  one  day. 
The  day  of  St  Calixtus,  and  the  day, 
My  day  when  I  was  bom. 


.^<.4i  cuuniea  Harold  would  tx 

king, 
And  Harold  was  most  happy. 

IVilliam,  Thou  art  half  English. 

Take  them  away ! 

Malet,  I  vow  to  build  a  church  to  God 
Here  on  the  hill  of  battle  ;  let  our  high 

altar 
Stand  where  their  standard  fell . .  .  where 

these  two  lie. 
Take  them  away,  I  do  not  love  to  see 

them. 
Pluck  the  dead  woman  off  the  dead  man, 

Malet! 
Mold,    Faster  than  ivy.     Must  I  hack 

her  arms  off? 
How  shall  I  part  them  ? 

William,    Leave  them.     Let  them  be ! 
Bury  him  and  his  paramour  together. 
He  that  was  false  in  oath  to  mc,  it  seems 
Was  false  to  his  own  wife.     We  will  not 

give  him 
A  Christian  burial :  yet  he  was  a  warrior, 
And  wise,  yea  truthful,  till  that  blighted 

vow 
Which  God  avenged  to-day. 
Wrap  them  together  in  a  purple  cloak 
And  lay  them  both  upon  the  waste  sea- 
shore 
At  Hastings,  there  to  guard  the  land  for 

which 
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PROLOGUE. 

"astU  in  Normandy,  Interior  of  the 
//all.  Roofs  oj  a  City  seen  thro' 
Windmvs, 

Henry  and  Beckkt  ai  chess. 

fenry.     So  then  our  good  Archbishop 

Theobald 
dying. 
tcAet,        I  am  grieved  to  know  as 

much. 


//enry.     But  we  roust  have  a  mightier 
man  than  he 
For  his  successor. 

Becket.         Have  you  thought  of  one  ? 
//enry.     A  cleric  lately  poisoned  his 
own  mother, 
And  being  brought  before  the  courts  of 

the  Church, 
They  but  degraded  him.     I  hope  they 

whipt  him. 
I  would  have  hang'd  him. 

Beeket,  It  is  your  move. 
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Henry.  Well — there.     {Moves, 

The  Church  in  the  pell-mell  of  Stephen'^ 

time 
Hath   climbM    the    throne   and    almost 

clutch'd  the  crown ; 
But  by  the  royal  customs  of  our  realm 
The  Church  should  hold  her  baronies  of  me, 
IJke  other  lords  amenable  to  law. 
ril  have  them  written  down  and  made 
the  law. 
Becket.     My  liege,  I  move  my  bishop. 
Henry,  And  if  I  live, 

No  man  without  my  leave  shall  excom- 
municate 
My  tenants  or  my  household. 

Becket.  Look  to  your  king. 

Henry,     No   man  w^ithout   my  leave 
shall  cross  the  seas 
To  set  the  Pope  against  me — I  pray  your 
pardon. 
Becket,     Well — will  you  move  ? 
Henry.  There.     \Maves. 

Becket.      Check — you  move  so  wildly. 
Henry.     There  then  !  {Mcrves. 

Becket.     Why  — there  then,  for  you  see 
my  bishop 
Hath  brought  your  king  to  a  standstill. 
You  are  beaten. 
Henry  {kick^  over  the  hoard).      Why, 
there  then — down  go  bishop  and 
king  together. 
1   loathe  being  beaten;    had   I   fixt  my 

fancy 
Upon   the  game   I   should   have  l)eaten 

thee, 
But  that  was  vagabond. 

Becket.  Where,  my  liege  ?     With 

Phr>ne, 
Or  Lais,  or  thy  Rosamund,  or  another  ? 
Henry.  T  My  Rosamund   is  no   Lais, 
Thomas  Becket; 
And  yet  she  plagues  me  too — no  fault  in 

her — 
But  that  I  fear  the  Queen  would  have 
her  life. 
Becket.      Put  her  away,  put  her  away, 
my  liege! 
Put  her  away  into  a  nunnery ! 
Safe  enough  there  from  her  to  whom  thou 
Art  bound 


By  Holy  Church.     And  wberefiore  shooU 

she  seek 
The  life  of  Rosamund  de  Cliffofd  more 
Than  that  of  other  paramours  of  thine? 
;    Henry,     How  dost  thou  know  I  am 
I  not  wedded  to  her  ? 

.    Becket.     How  should  I  know? 
.    Henry,       That  is  my  secret,  ThooasJ 
"j    tseckeL     [:>^ale'secrels should Tiepdteat 
^  to  the  statesman 

Who  serves  and  loves  his  king,  and  whom 

the  king 
Loves  not  as  statesman,  but  true  lover 

and  friend. 
Henry,      Come,  come,  thou  ait  Ut 

deacon,  not  yet  bishop, 
No,  nor   archbishop,  nor  my  confessor 

yet. 
I  would  to  God  thou  wert,  for  I  should 

find 
An  easy  father  confessor  in  thee. 

Becket,     St.  Denis,  that  thou  shouldst 

not.     I  should  beat 
Thy  kingship  as  my  bishop  hath  beaten 

it. 
Henry.      Hell  take  thy  bishop  then, 

and  my  kingship  too ! 
Come,  come,  I    love  thee  and  I  know 

thee,  I  know  thee, 
A  doter  on  white  pheasant -flesh  at  feasts, 
A  sauce-deviser  for  thy  days  of  fish, 
A  dish-designer,  and  most  amorous 
Of  good  old  red  sound  liberal  Gascon 

wine: 
Will  not  thy  body  rebel,  nuin,  if  ihoa 
flatter  it? 
Becket,     That   palate  is  insane  whidi 

cannot  tell 
A  good  dish  from  a  bad,  new  wine  from 

old. 
Henry,     Well,  who  loves  inane  lores 

woman. 
Becket,  So  I  do. 

Men    arc   God's  trees,   and   women  are 

God's  flowers; 
And  when  the  Gascon  wine  mounts  to 

my  head, 
The  trees  are  all   the  statelier,  and  the 

flowers 
Are  all  the  fairer. 
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Henry.    And  thy  thoughts,  thy  fimcies? 
Beckft,     Good   dogs,  my  liege,   well 
trained,  and  easily  call'd 
OfT  from  the  game. 

Henry,     Save  for  some  once  or  twice, 
^\'hen    they  ran   down    the   game   and 
worried  it. 
Becket,     No,  my  liege,  no ! — not  once 

— in  (iod's  name^  no  I 
Henry,     Nay,  then,*  Ijake  thee  at  thy 
word -^believe  thee 
The  %*eriest  GaJahad  of  old  Arthur's  hall. 
And  so  this  Rosamund,  my  true  heart- 
wife, 
Not  Eleanor — she  whom  I  love  indeed 
As  a  woman  should  be  loved — Why  dost 

thou  smile 
So  dolorously? 

Becket,  My  good  liege,  if  a  man 

Wastes  himself  among  women,  how  should 

he  love 
V  woman,  as  a  woman  should  be  loved  ? 
Henry,      How   shouldst    thou   know 
that  never  hast  loved  one  ? 
Come,  I  would  give  her  to  thy  care  in 

England 
When  I  am  out  in  Normandy  or  Anjou. 
Beckei.     My  lortl,  I  am  your  subject, 

not  your 

Henry,  Pantler. 

God^s  ej-es!    I  know  all  tliat — not  my 

purveyor 
Of  pleasures,  but  to  save  a  life — her  life ; 
Ay,  and  the  soul  of  Eleanor  from  hell- 

fire. 
I  have  built  a  secret  liower  in  England, 

Thomas, 
A  nest  in  a  bush. 

Becket,  And  where,  my  liege  ? 

Henry  {whiskers).  Thine  car. 

Becket,     That's  lone  enough. 
Henry  {laying  paper  on  table).     This 
chart  here  mark*d  *  Her  Boni^ef^ 
Take,  keep  it,  friend.     See,  first,  a  circ- 
ling wood, 
A  hundred  pathways  running  everyway. 
And  then  a  brook,  a  bridge;  and  after 

that 
This    labyrinthine    brickwork    maze    in 


And  then  another  wood,  and  in  the  midst 
A  garden  and  my  Rosamund.      Look, 

this  line — 
The  rest  you  see  is  colour'd  green — but 

this 
Draws  thro*  the  chart  to  her. 

Becket.  This  blood -red  line? 

Henry,     Ay!  blood,  perchance,  except 

thou  see  to  her. 
Becket,     And   where  is   she?     There  , 
in  her  English  nest  ?  ' 

Henry,     Would  God  she  were — no, 
here  within  the  city. 
We  take  her  from  her  secret  bower  in 

Anjou 
And   pass  her  to  her   secret   bower  in 

England. 
She  is  ignorant  of  all  but  that  I  love  her. 
Becket.     My  liege,  I  pray  thee  let  mo 
hence :  a  widow 
And  orphan  cliild,  whom  one  of  thy  wihl 

barons 

Henry.     Ay,  ay,  but  swear  to  see  to 

her  in  England. 
Becket,     Well,  well,  I  swear,  but  not 

to  please  myself. 
Henry.     Wliatever  come  Ixitween  us  ? 
Becket,  What  should  come 

IJclween  us,  Henry? 

Henry;      Nay-- 1  know  not,  Thomas. 
Becket.     What    need    then?     Well- 
whatever  come  between  us. 

[  Goinf^. 
I/enn'.     A  moment  I  thou  didst  help 
me  to  my  throne 
In    Theoliald's    time,  and  after   by   thy 

%^isdom 
Hast    kept    it    firm    from   shaking;  but 

now  I, 
For  my  realm's  sake,  myself  must  be  the 

wizard 
To  raise  that  tempest  which  will  set  it 

trembling 
Only  to  base  it  (lecpcr.      I,  true  son 
Of    Holy   Church — no  crouchcr   to    the 

Gregories 
That  tread  the  kings  their  children  under- 

heel — 
Must  curb  her;  and  the  Holy  Father, 
while 
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This  Barbarossa  butts  him  from  his  chair, 
Will   need   my  help — be   facile   to   my 

hands. 
Now  is  my  time.     Yet — lest  there  should 

be  flashes 
And  fulminations  from  the  side  of  Rome, 
An  interdict  on  England — I  will  have 
My  young  son  Henry  crown*d  the  King 

of  England, 
That  so  the    Papal   bolt   may  pass   by 

England, 
As  seeming  his,  not  mine,  and  fall  abroad. 
1*11  have  it  done — and  now. 

Becket.  Surely  too  young 

Even  for  this  shadow  of  a  crown;  and 

tho' 
I  love  him  heartily,  I  can  spy  already 
A  strain  of  hard  and  headstrong  in  him. 

Say, 
The    Queen    should    play   his   kingship 
against  thine! 
Henry.     I  will  not  think  so,  Thomas. 
Who  shall  crown  him  ? 
Canterbury  is  djang. 

Beckc't.  The  next  Canterbury. 

Henry.  And   who    shall    he    be,   my 

friend  Thomas  ?     Who  ? 
Beck€i.     Name  him;  the  Holy  Father 

will  confirm  him. 
Hettty   {lays    his    hand    on    Becket's 

shoulder).     Here ! 
Becket.  Mock  me  not.      I  am  not 

even  a  monk. 
Thy  jest — no    more.      Wliy — look  —  is 

this  a  sleeve 
For  an  archbishop  ? 

Hcfiry.  But  the  arm  within 

Is  Becket's,  who  hath  beaten  down  my 
foes. 
Becket,     A    soldier's,   not    a   spiritual 

arm. 
Henry.      I    lack    a    spiritual    soldier, 
Thomas — 
A  man  of  this  world  and  the  next  to  boot. 
Becket.     There's  Gilbert  Foliot. 
Henry.  He !  too  thin,  too  thin. 

Thou  art  the  man  to  fill  out  the  Church 

robe; 
Your   Foliot  fasts  and   fawns   too  much 
for  me. 


Becket.     Roger  of  York. 
Henry,  Roger  is  Roger  of  Yoik. 

King,  Church,  and  State  to  him  hot  fcfls 

wherein 
To  set  that  precious  jewel,  Roger  of  Ydk. 
No. 

Becket,     Henry  of  Winchester? 
Henry,     Him  who  crown*d  Stephen- 
King  Stephen's  brother  1    No ;  too  rofi) 

for  me. 
And  I'll  have  no  more  Anselms. 

Becket,  Sire,  the  bosiDess 

Of  thy  whole   kingdom  waits  me:  let 
me  go. 
Henry,     Answer  me  first 
Becket,  Then  for  thy  barren  jest 

Take  thou  mine  answer  in  bare  common- 
place— 
Nolo  episcopari, 

Henry,  Ay,  but  Nolo 

Arckiepiscopari^  my  good  friend, 
Is  quite  another  matter.  , 

Becket.  A  more  awfiil  one.    I 

Make  nte  archbishop !     Why,  my  liege, 

I  know 
Some  three  or  four  poor  priests  a  thoo- 

sand  times 
Fitter  for  this  grand  function.     Mt  aidi- 

bishop ! 
God's  favour  and  king's  favour  might  so 
clash 

That  thou  and  I That  were  a  jest 

indeed ! 
Henry.     Thou  angerest  me,  man:  I 
do  not  jest. 


pSJr^LEANOR  and  SiR  ReGT?»ALD 
FiTZURSE. 

Eleanor  {singing.      Over  !  the  sweet 
summer  closes, 
The  reig^  of  the  roses  is  done — - 
Henry{to'BQcVt\.,whoisgoin^.   Thoo 
shalt  not  go.      I  have  not  ended 
with  thee. 
Eleanor  {seeing  chart  on  tabU).    This 
chart    with   the    red    line !   her  bower! 
whose  bower? 

Henry,     The  chart  is  not  mine,  bot 
Becket's:  take  it,  Thomas. 

Eleanor,     Becket  I  O — ay — andth«« 
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n  on  the  flooi — ihe  king"!  crown 
Beckel  haih  bt^tcn  thee  again 
Km  hul  kicked  down  the  boitd. 
thee  of  old. 

r,  Trne  enough,  my  mind  was 
et  upon  other  matters, 
wr.  What  mntlers?  Slate 
wuicn?  love  mfttlcfs  ? 
r.     My  love  for  Ihee,  ind  thine 

wr.  Over  I  the  (weel  mmmer 
kaei. 

E  niga  of  Ihe  roset  is  done ; 
■nd  gone  with  the  roies, 
d  over  and  gone  with  the  lun. 
;  but  our  sun  in  Aquiloine  lasts 
i   would   I  were  in  Aquilainc 
ronr  tionh  chills  me. 
I  Ihe  iweel  Eummet  closes, 
d  never  a  flower  at  the  close; 
and  goite  with  the  roses, 
d  winler  again  and  the  snows. 
a  nol  Ihe  way  I  ended  it  lirsl — 
■miDclrically,  preposterously,  illo- 
mt  of  paAsion,  without  ort^like 
of  the   iH-o)ilc.      Will  you  have 
e  last  I'arlhian  shad  of  a  forlorn 
it  the  King's  left  lirensi,  and  all 
Icdnpid  and  under- handedness, 
d  never  a  flovrcr  at  Ihe  dose, 
and  gone  with  Ihe  rosea, 
t  over  and  gone  with  the  rose, 
le  row  will  nullilossom  Ihe  resi, 
in  a  Ixiwcr.     I  s|)eok  after  my 
for    I    am   B    Troubadour,    you 
nd  won  Ihe  violtl  at  Toulouse; 
voice  il  harsh  here,  nol  in  tune, 
■gale  out  of  season ;  for  marriage, 
no  To«c,  has  killed   the  colilcn 

f.  Mailam,  you  do  ill  lo  scorn 
redded  love. 

ar,  ^  I  do.  I.oui$  of  France 
e,  and  1  dreamed  that  I  loved 
r  Kiance :  and  1  lovol  I  lenry  of 
,  and  Heniy  of  England  dreamed 
loved  mc:  but  the  marriogc-gar- 
Jiers  even  with  the  patting  on, 
U  Link  rutts  with  Ibe  breath  of 


the  first  after -marriage  kiss,  the  harvest  I 
moon  is  the  ripening  of  Ihe  harvest,  and  I 
the  honeymoon  is  the  gall  of  love;  he  : 
Jies  of  his  honeymoon.  I  could  pity 
this  poor  world  myself  that  it  is  no  belter 
ordered. 

Utnry.  Dead  is  he,  my  Qoeen  ? ' 
What,  allogelhcr  ?  Let  me  swear  nay  to 
Ihat  by  this  cross  on  thy  neck.  GcmI'b 
eyesl  what  a  lovely  cross  I  whatjewelsl 

Eleaner.  Doth  it  please  you  ?  Take 
it  and  wear  it  on  that  hard  heart  of  youi* 
—there.  [Givts  il  l«  him. 

Hmry  {puis  Hon).     On  this  leA  breast 
before  so  hard  a  heart. 
To  hide  the  scar  left  by  thy  Parthian  dart. 

Eleanor,  lias  my  simple  song  set 
you  jingling  ?  Nay,  if  I  took  and  trans- 
lated that  hard  heart  inio  oar  Provenval 
facilities,  I  could  so  play  about  it  vrith 
the  thyme 

Ifcnry.  That  the  heart  were  lost  in 
the  rhyme  and  Ihe  m.iltet  in  the  metre. 
May  we  not  pray  you,  Madnm,  to  spare 
us  the  liordness  of  your  facility  ? 

Eliaaer.  The  wells  of  Caslaly  are 
nol  wasted  upon  the  desell.  We  did 
Iml  jcsl^ 

Htnry.     Tlicrc's  no  jest  on  the  brows 

of  Herbert  there.     What  is  il,  Herbert? 

Enter  IlennERT  dk  ItosiiAH, 

Hetivrt,     My  licgc,  the  good  Arch- 

Henry.     Peace  to  his  soul  t 

llerheri.  I  left  him  with  peace  on  his 
face— that  sweet  other -world  smile,  which 
will  be  reUvcled  in  the  spiritual  body 
among  Ihe  angels,  liut  he  longed  much 
la  see  your  Grace  ami  Ihe  Chancellor 
ere  he  past,  and  his  last  words  were  a 
commendation  of  Thomas  Bccket  lo  your 
the  atcbbishnp- 


He*ry.     Ha,   Beckett    Ihou   lemem- 

beiest  our  talk  t 
Be<kit.     My  heart  is  full  of  tears— I 
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would  only  breed  the  past  again.  -  Come' 

%o  me   to-morrow.     Thou  hast   but   to 

tiold   out    thy   hand.       Meanwhile    the 

Revenues  are  mine.     A-hawking,  a-hawk- 

ing  !     If  I  sit,  I  grow  fat 

\Leap5  ever  thi  tabU^  and  ixU,^ 

Becket,     He   did    prefer  me    to   the 

chancellorship, 

Believing  I  should  ever  aid  the  Church — 

But  have  I  done  it  ?     He  commends  me 

now 
From  out  his  grave  to  this  archbishop- 
rick. 
Herbert.     A  dead  man's  dying  wish 

should  be  of  weight. 
Beckei.     His  should.     Come  with  me. 
Let  me  learn  at  full 
The  manner  of  his  dcathysmd  all  he  said. 
V'  (Exeunt  U&tad^\ind  Becket.") 

Eleanor,     Fitzurse,    that    chart   with 
;  the  red  line — thou  sawest  it — her  bower. 
Fitzurse.     Rosamund's  ? 
Eleanor,     Ay — there  lies  the  secret  of 
her  whereabouts,  and  the  King  gave  it  to 
his  Chancellor. 

Fi/zttrse.  To  this  son  of  a  London 
merchant — how  your  Grace  must  hate 
him. 

Eleanor.  Hate  him?  as  brave  a 
soldier  ns  Henry  and  a  goodlier  man  : 
but  thou — (lost  thou  love  this  Chancellor, 
that  thou  hast  sworn  a  voluntary  alle- 
giance to  him  ? 

Fitzurse,  Not  for  my  love  toward 
him,  but  because  he  had  the  love  of  the 
King.  How  should  a  baron  love  a 
beggar  on  horseback,  with  the  retinue  of 
three  kings  l)ehind  him,  outroyalling 
royalty  ?  Besides,  he  holp  the  King  to 
break  down  our  castles,  for  the  which  I 
hate  him. 

Eleanor,  For  the  which  I  honour 
him.  Statesman  not  Churchman  he. 
A  great  and  sound  |X)licy  that :  I  could 
embrace  him  for  it  :  you  could  not  see 
the  King  for  the  kinglings. 

Fitzurse,  Ay,  but  he  speaks  to  a 
noble  as  tho'  he  were  a  churl,  and  to  a 
churl  as  if  he  were  a  noble. 

Eleanor,     Pride  of  the  plebeian  I 


I'  Fitzurse,     And  this  plebeian  like  to  k 
I  Archbishop ! 

'   Eleanor,     True,  and   I  have  aa  i 
nerited  loathing  of  these  black  sbeep  of 
jthe    Papacy.     Archbishop?    I  can  1 
jfurther  into  a  man  than  our  hot-hodei 
[Henry,    and   if  there    ever  come  fcid 
between  Church  and  Crown,  and  I  ^ 
not  then  charm   this  secret  oat  of  < 
loyul  Thomas,  I  am  not  Eleanor. 

Fitzurse,  Last  night  I  followed  • 
woman  in  the  city  here.  Her  £Me«as' 
veiled,  but  the  back  methought  was 
Rosamund — his  paramour,  thy  linL 
I  can  feel  for  thee. 

Eleanor,  Thou  feel  for  me!— ptn- 
mour — rival !  King  Louis  had  no  pan- 
mours,  and  I  loved  him  none  the  10016. 
Henry  had  many,  and  I  loved  him  none 
the  less — now  neither  more  nor  less— Mt 
at  all ;  the  cup's  empty.  I  would  she 
were  but  his  paramour,  for  men  tire  ol 
their  fancies ;  but  I  fear  this  one  fancy 
hath  taken  root,  and  borne  blossom  too, 
and  she,  whom  the  King  loves  indeed,  is 
a  power  in  the  State.  Rival  ! — ay,  and 
when  the  King  passes,  there  may  come  t 
crash  and  embroilment  as  in  Stephen's 
time  ;  and  her  children — canst  thou  not 
— that  secret  matter  which  would  heat 
the  King  against  thee  {lohispers  kirn  axd 
he  starts).  Nay,  that  is  safe  with  me  is 
with  thyself:  but  canst  thou  not— ihon 
art  drowned  in  debt — thou  shalt  have  our 
love,  our  silence,  and  our  gold — cmst 
thou  not — if  thou  light  upon  her— free 
me  from  her  ? 

Fitzurse,     Well,  Madam,  I  have  loTcd 
her  in  my  time. 

Eleanor,  No,  my  bear,  thou  ha^t  not 
My  Courts  of  Love  would  have  held  thee 
guiltless  of  love — the  fine  attractions  and 
repulses,  the  delicacies,  the  subtleties. 

Fitzurse,  Madam,  I  loved  according 
to  the  main  purpose  and  intent  of  natme. 

Eleanor,  I  warrant  thee !  ihoo 
wouldst  hug  thy  Cupid  till  his  nls 
cracked — enough  of  this.  Follow  me 
this  Rosamund  day  and  night,  whither- 
soever she  goes ;  track  her,  if  thoa  canst, 
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into  the  King's  kxlgii^,  that  I 
clntckts  her  fist) — may  at  least  have 
y  against  him  and  her, — and  thou 
f   way  shouldst  be  jealous  of  the 

for  thou  in  thy  way  didst  once,  what 
I  call  it,  affect  her  thine  own  self. 
smrse.     Ay,    but    the    yoong    colt 
d  and  whinnied  and  flung  up  her 
;  and  then  the  King  came  honeying 

her,  and  this  Becket,  her  father*s 
,  like  enough  staved  us  from  her. 
xMor,     Us ! 

zurst.  Yea,  V>y  the  Blessed  Virgin ! 
\  were  more  than  I  buzzing  round 
losKxn — I>e  Tracy — even  that  flint 
rite 

'€mor.  Carry  her  off"  among  you  ; 
I  npon  her  and  devour  her,  one  and 
yoo  ;  make  her  as  hateful  to  herself 
>  the  King,  as  she  is  to  me. 
turse,  I  and  all  would  be  glad  to 
:  our  spite  on  the  rosefaced  minion 

King,  and  bring  her  to  the  level  of 

1st,  so  that  the  King 

nmor.  Let  her  eat  it  like  the 
ity  and  be  driven  out  of  her  para- 

ACT  I. 

ENE    I. — Brcket's    House    in 
London. 

her  barely  furnished,  Brckbt 
'Mng,     Herbert  of  Bosham  and 

IVANT. 

vani.     Shall  I  not  help  your  lord- 
ship to  your  rest  ? 

ket.     Friend,  am  I  so  much  better 
than  thyself 

thou  shouldst  help  me  ?     Thou  art 
wearied  out 

this  day's  work,  get  thee  to  thine 
own  bed. 
me  with  Herbert,  friend. 

[Exit  Servant. 

me  off",  Herbert,  with  this— and 
this. 

Ar/.     Was  not  the  pcople*s  bless- 
ing as  we  past 

.comfort  and  a  balsam  to  thy  bkxxl? 


Becket,    The  people  know  their  Church 

a  tower  of  strength, 

A  bulwark  against  Throne  and  Baronage. 

Too   hea\-y   for   me,  this ;   off*  with   it, 

Herbert  ! 

Herbert.     Is  it  so  much  heavier  than 

thy  Chancellor's  robe  ? 
Becket,     No  ;  but  the  Chancellor's  and 
the  Archbishop's 
Together  more  than  mortal  man  can  bear. 
Herbert.      Not    heavier    than     thine 

armour  at  Thoulouse  ? 
Becket,     O  Herbert,  Herbert,  in  my 
chancellorship 
I  more  than  once  have  gone  against  the 
Church. 
Herbert.     To  please  the  King  ? 
Becket,        Ay,  and  the  King  of  kings, 
Or  justice ;  for  it  seem'd  to  me  but  just 
The  Church  should  pay  her  scutage  like 

the  lords. 
But  hast  thou  heard  this  cry  of  Gilbert 

Foliot 
That    I    am   not   the   man   to  Ijc  your 

Primate, 
For  Henry  could  not  work  a  miracle — 
Make  an  Archbishop  of  a  soldier  ? 

Herbert.  Ay, 

For  Gilbert  Foliot  held  himself  the  man. 
Becket.     Am  I  the  man  ?    My  mother, 
ere  she  bore  me, 
Drcam'd  that  twelve  stars  fell  glittering 

out  of  heaven 
Into  her  bosom. 

Herbert.  Ay,  the  fire,  the  light, 

The  spirit  of  the  twelve  A|>ostles  enler'd 
Into  thy  making. 

Becket.  And  when  I  was  a  chiUl, 

The  Virgin,  in  a  vision  of  my  sleep. 
Gave  mc  the  golden  kc>-s  of  Paradise. 

Dream, 
Or  prophecy,  that  ? 

Herbert.       Well,  dream  and  prophecy 

both. 
Becket.     And  when  I  was  of  Thcolald's 
household,  once — 
The  gtxxi  old  man  would  sometimes  have 

his  jest — 
He  took   his  mitre  off',  and  set  it  on 
me, 
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And  said,  <  My  young  Archbishop — thou 

wouldst  make 
A  stately  Archbishop  I  *    Jest  or  prophecy 

there  ? 
Herbert.     Both,  Thomas,  both. 
Becket,      Am  I  the  man  ?     That  rang 
Within  my  head  last  night,  and  when  I 

slept 
Methought  I  stood  in  Canterbury  Minster, 
And  spake  to  the  Lord  God,  and  said, 

*  O  Lord, 
I  have  been  a  lover  of  wines,  and  delicate 

meats, 
And  secular  splendours,  and  a  favourer 
Of  players,  and  a  courtier,  and  a  feeder 
Of  dogs  and  hawks,  and  apes,  and  lions, 

and  lynxes. 
Am  /  the  man  ?*    And  the  Lord  answerM 

me, 

*  Thou  art  the  man,  and  all  the  more  the 

man.* 
And  then  I  asked  again,  *  O  Lord  my  God, 
Henry  the  King  hath  been  my  friend,  my 

brother, 
And    mine    uplifter    in    this  world,  and 

chosen  me 
For    this   thy  great  archbishoprick,  be- 
lieving 
That  I  should  go  against  the  Church  with 

him, 
And    I   shall    go    against  him  with    the 

Church, 
And  I  have  said  no  word  of  this  to  him  : 
Am  /  the  man  ? '    And  the  Lord  answer'd 

me, 

*  Thou  art  the  man,  and  all  the  more  the 

man.' 

And  thereupon,  methought.  He  drew  to- 
ward me, 

And  smote  me  down  upon  the  Minster  floor. 

I  fell. 

Herbert,     God  make  not  thee,  but  thy 

foes,  fall. 
Becket,     I  fell.     Why  fall  ?     Why  did 
He  smite  me  ?     What  ? 

Shall  I  fall  off — to  please  the  King  once 
more? 

Not   fight — tho'  somehow  traitor  to  the 
King— 

My  truest  and  mine  utmost  for  the  Church? 


Herbert,     Thou  canst  not  Mtlntiifi 

Let  traitor  be ; 
For  how  have  fought  thine  utmost  foi  dc 

Church, 
Save  from  the  throne  of  thine  ardtbisbop* 

.  rick  ? 
And  how  been  made  Archl»sbop  In 

thou  told  him, 
'  I  mean  to  fight  mine  utmost  for  tk 

Church, 
Against  the  King  *  ? 

Becket,     But  dost  thou  think  the  KJif 
Forced  mine  election  ? 

Herbert,  I  do  think  the  Bn 

Was  potent  in  the  election,  and  why  not} 
Why  should  not  Heaven  have  so  inspiiei 

the  King  ? 
Be  comforted.     Thou  art  the  man-te 

thou 
A  mightier  Anselm. 

Becket,     I   do  believe  thee,  then.  I 

am  the  man. 
And  yet   I  seem    appalFd — on  sudi  > 

sudden 
At  such  an  eagle-height  I  stand  and  see 
The  rift  that  runs  between  me  and  the 

King.  ' 

I  served  our  Theobald  well  when  I  wi 

with  him  ; 
I  served  King  Henry  well  as  Chancellor; 
I  am  his  no  more,  and  I  must  serve  the 

Church. 
This  Canterbury  is  only  less  than  Rome, 
And  all  my  doubts  I  fling  from  mc  Kke 

dust, 
Winnow  and  scatter  all  scruples  to  lh« 

wind, 
And  all  the  puissance  of  the  warrior, 
And  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Chancellor, 
And  all  the  heap'd  experiences  of  life, 
I  cast  upon  the  side  of  Canterbury — 
Our  holy  mother  Canterbury,  who  sits 
With  tatter'd  robes.      Laics  and  barons 

thro' 
The  random  gifts  of  careless  kings,  hav 

graspt 
Her   livings,    her    advowsons,   granges 

farms. 
And    goodly  acres — we  will   make  h< 

whole ; 
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Not  one  rood  lost.     And  for  these  Royal 

customs, 
These  ancient  Ro3ral  customs — they  are 

Royml, 
Not  of  the  Church — and  let  them  be 

anathema. 
And  all  that  speak  for  them  anathema. 
Herbert,     Thomas,  thou  art  moved  too 

much. 
Beckd.  O  Herbert,  here 

I  gash  myself  asunder  from  the  King, 
The'  leaving  each,  a  wound  ;  mine  own, 

a  grief 
To  show  the  scar  for  ever — his,  a  hate 
Mot  ever  to  be  heal'd. 

Emttr  Rosamund  de  Clifford,  yfK<>f^ 
from    Sir    Reginald    Fitzurse. 
Drops  her  veil, 

Becket,  Rosamund  de  aiflbrd ! 

Rosetmund,  Save  me,  father,  hide  me 
— they  follow  me — and  I  must  not  be 
known. 

Beeket,     Pass  in  with  Herbert  there. 
\Exeunt  Rosamund  and  Herbert 
by  side  door. 

Enter  FiTZURSE. 

Fiiturse,     The  Archbishop ! 

Betket,    Ay !  what  wouldst  thou,  Regi- 
nald? 

Fitturse,     Why — why,  my  lord,  I  fol- 
lowed— followed  one 

BeeheL     And  then  what  follows  ?    Let 
me  follow  thee. 

FUturse.     It  much  imports  me  I  should 
know  her  name. 

Beek€t.     What  her? 

Fitutru.     The  woman  that  I  followed 
hither. 

Beeket»     Perhaps  it  may  import  her  all 
as  much 
Not  to  be  known. 

Fiisstrse,  And  what  care  I  for  that  ? 
Come,  come,  my  lord  Archbishop  ;  I  saw 

that  door 
Clote  even  now  upon  the  woman. 

Becket,  Well  ? 

Fiituru  {meddngfor  the  door).   Nay,  let 
me  ptMy  my  lord,  for  I  most  know. 


Becket,     Back,  man ! 

Fitzurse,  Then  tell  me  who 

and  what  she  is. 
Becket,     Art    thou  so  sure  thou  fol- 
lowedst  anything  ? 
Go  home,  and  sleep   thy  wine  off,  for 

thine  eyes 
Glare  stupid -wild  with  wine. 

Fitzurse  {making  to  the  door),     I  must 
and  will. 
I  care  not  for  thy  new  archbishoprick. 
Becket.      Back,    man,    I    tell    thee! 
What  I 
Shall  I  forget  my  new  archbishoprick 
And  smite  thee  with  my  crozier  on  the 

skull  ? 
'Fore  God,  I  am  a  mightier  man  than 
thou. 
Fitzurse.     It  well  befits  thy  new  arch- 
bishoprick 
To   take   the   vagabond  woman  of  the 

street 
Into  thine  arms ! 

Becket.  O  drunken  ribaldry ! 

Out,  beast  I  out,  bear  ! 

Fitzurse.  I  shall  remember  this. 

Becket.     Do,  and  begone  I 

[Exit  Fitrurse. 

[Going  to  the  door^  sees  De  Tracy. 

Tracy,  what  dost  thou  here  ? 

De  Tracy.         My    lord,     I    foUowM 

Reginald  Fitzurse. 
Becket.     Follow  him  out ! 
De  Tracy.  I  shall  remember  this 

Discourtesy.  \Exit, 

Becket.     Do.     These  be  those  baron- 
brutes 
That  havock*d  all  the  land  in  Stephen's 

day. 
Ros.inmnd  de  ClifTord. 

Re-enier  Rosamund  and  Hrrhert. 

Rosamund.  Here  am  I. 

Becket.  Why  here  ? 

We  gave  thee  to  the  charge  of  John  of 

Salisbury, 
To  pass  thee  to  thy  secret    bower  to- 
morrow. 
Wast  thou  not  told  to  keep  thyself  from 
sight? 
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Rosamund,     Poor  bird  of  passage  !  so 
I  was;  but,  father, 
They  say  that  you  are  wise  in  winged 

things, 
And  know  the  ways  of  Nature.     Bar  the 

bird 
From  following  the  fled  summer — a  chink 

— he*s  out, 
Gone  !     And  there  stole  into  the  city  a 

breath 
Full  of  the  meadows,  and  it  minded  me 
Of  the  sweet  woods  of  Clifford,  and  the 

walks 
Where  I  could  move  at  pleasure,  and  I 

thought 
Lo  !  I  must  out  or  die. 

Becket.  Or  out  and  die. 

And  what    hast   thou   to   do  with   this 

Fitzurse  ? 

Rosamund.     Nothing.     He  sued  my 

hand.     I  shook  at  him. 

He  found  me  once  alone.     Nay — nay — 

I  cannot 
Tell  you :  my  father  drove  him  and  his 

friends, 
De  Tracy  and  De  Brito,  from  our  castle. 
I  was  but  fourteen  and  an  April  then. 
I  heard  him  swear  revenge. 

Btrcket.  Why  will  you  court  it 

By  self-exposure  ?  flutter  out  at  night  ? 
Make  it  so  hard  to  save  a  moth  from  the 
fire? 
Rosamund,      I   have  saved   many  of 
'em.      You  catch  *em,  so. 
Softly,   and  fling   them  out   to  the  free 

air. 
They  burn  themselves  7vi//i in-door. 

Becket.  Our  good  John 

Must  speed  you  to  your  bower  at  once. 

The  child 
Is  there  already. 

Rosamund.  Yes — the    child — the 

child— 
O  rare,  a  whole  long  day  of  open  field. 
Becket.     Ay,  but  you  go  disguised. 
Rosamund.  O  rare  again  ! 

We'll   baffle    them,    I    warrant.      What 

shall  it  be  ? 
I'll  go  as  a  nun. 
Becket.  No. 


Rosamund,       What,  not  good  e 
Even  to  play  at  nun  ? 

Becket,  Dan  John  with 

That  Map,  and  these  new  railers 

Church 
May    plaister     his     clean     name 

scurrilous  rhymes ! 
No! 

Go  like  a  monk,  cowling  and  clow 
That  fatal  star,  thy  Beauty,  from  th( 
Of  lust  and  glare  of  malice.    Good 

good  night ! 
Rosamund,      Father,  I  am  so 

to  all  hardness  ! 
Nay,  father,  first  thy  blessing. 
Becket,  Wed 

Rosamund,  1 

Becket,     Well,  well !  I  ask  n< 

Heaven  bless  thee  !  hena 
Rosamund,       O,    holy    father 

thou  seest  him  next. 

Commend  me  to  thy  friend. 

Becket,  WTiat  fr 

Rosamufid.  Th 

Becket,     Herbert,  take  out  a 

armed  men 
To  guard  this  bird  of  passage  to  h 
And  watch   Fitzurse,   and    if  ht 

thee, 
Make  him  thy  prisoner.     I  am  Ch 

yet. 

\Excunt  Herbert  and  Ro: 
Poor  soul  !  poor  soul ! 
My    friend,     the    King !  .   .  . 

Great  Seal  of  England, 
Given  me  by  my  dear  friend  the 

England — 
We  long   have  wrought  togeihi 

and  I — 
Now  must    I    send   thee  as  a 

friend 
To  tell  the  King,  my  friend,  I  an 

him. 
We  are  friends  no  more :  he  will 

not  I. 
The  worldly  bond  between  us  is  d 
Not  yet  the  love :  can  I  be  undt 
As  Chancellor  ?  as  Archbishop  o 
Go  therefore  like  a  friend  slighte 
That  hath  climbed  up  to  nobler  c 
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tligbted — ftll  but  moan*d  for:  thou 

must  go. 
kve  not  dishonoured  thee — I  trust  I 

have  not ; 
mangled  justice.      May  the   hand 

that  next 
erits  thee  be  but  as  true  to  thee 
nine  hath  been  !     O,  my  dear  friend, 

the  King  ! 
rolher  ! — I  may  come  to  martyrdom. 
1  martyr  in  myself  already. — Herbert ! 
Urbert  {re-€ntering).     My  lord,    the 

town  is  quiet,  and  the  moon 
ides  the  whole  long  street  with  light 

and  shade. 
foot£Ul — no  Fitzurse.     We  have  seen 

her  home. 
^ktt.     The  hog  hath  tumbled  himself 

into  some  comer, 
le  ditch,  to  snore  away  his  drunken* 


\  the  sober  headache, — Nature's  moral 
inst  excess.     Let  the  Great  Seal  be 

sent 
ic  to  the  King  to-morrow. 
frrbert.  Must  that  be  ? 

King  may  rend  the  bearer  limb  from 

limb, 
nk  on  it  again. 

Uckit,  Against  the  moral  excess 

physical  ache,  but  failure  it  may  be 
ill  we  aim'd  at.     John  of  Salisbury 
h  often  laid  a  cold  hand  on  my  heats, 
I    Herbert    hath   rebuked    me    evc*n 

now. 
ill  be  wise  and  wary,  not  the  soldier 
Foliot  swears  it. — John,  and  out  of 

Iveath  I 

Enur  John  of  Salisbury. 

'^kn  cf  Salisbury,     Thomas,  thou  wast 

not  happy  taking  charge 
this  wild    Rosamund  to  please   the 

King, 
-  am  I  happy  having  charge  of  her  — 
;  included  Danae  has  escaped  again 
'  tower,  and  her  Acrisius — where  to 

seek? 
Lve  been  about  the  city. 
Uektt,  Thou  wilt  find  her 


Back  in  her  lodging.     Go  with  her — at 

once — 
To-night — my  men  will  guard  you  to  the 

gates. 
He  sweet  to  her,  she  has  many  enemies. 
Send  the  Great  Seal  by  daybreak.     Both, 

good  night ! 

SCENE  II. — Street  in  Northamp- 
ton LEADING  to  THE  CaSTLE. 

Eleanor's  Retainers  and  Brcket's 
Retainers^^A/iw^.  JS'ff/^r  Eleanor 
and  Becket//v/m  opposite  streets, 

Eleanor,     Peace,  fools! 

Betket,  Peace,  friends !  what  idle 

brawl  is  this? 
Retainer  of  Becket,     They  said — hei 
Grace's      people  —  thou       wast 
found — 
Liars!    I  shame  to  quote  'em — caught, 

my  lord, 
With   a  wanton   in   thy   lodging — Hell 
requite  'cm  I 
Retainer  of  Eleanor,     My  liege,   the 
Lord  Fitxurse  reported  this 
In  passing  to  the  Castle  even  now. 
Retainer  of  Becket,     And    then  they 
mock'd  us  and  we  fell  upon  'cm. 
For  we  would  live  and  die  for  thee,  my 

lord. 
However  kings  and  queens  may  frown  on 
thee. 
Becket  to  his  Retainers.     Go,  go — no 

more  of  this ! 
Eleanor  to  her  Retainers,      Away ! — 

{Exeunt  Retainers)  Fitzurse 

Beeket.      Nay,  let  him  be. 
Eleanor.  No,  no,  my  Lord 

Archbishop, 
*Tis   known    you   are  midwinter    to  all 

women, 
Hut    often    in    your   chancellorship    you 

serve<l 
The  follies  of  the  King. 

Becket.  No,  not  these  follies ! 

Eleanor.       My  lord,   Fitzurse   beheld 

her  in  your  lodging. 
Btckit,     Whom  ? 
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Eleanor,  Well — you  know — the 

minion,  Rosamund. 
Becket.     He  had  good  eyes ! 
Eleanor,       Then  hidden  in  the  street 
He  watch'd  her  pass  with  John  of  Salis- 
bury 
And  heard  her  cry  *  Where  is  this  bower 
of  mine?* 
Becket,     Good  ears  too  I 
Eleanor,     You  are  going  to  the  Castle, 
Will  you  subscribe  the  customs  ? 

Becket,  I  leave  that, 

Knowing  how  much  you  reverence  Holy 

Church, 
My  liege,  to  your  conjecture. 

Eleanor,  I  and  mine — 

And   many  a   baron   holds  along  with 

me — 
Are  not   so   much   at  feud   with   Holy 

Church 
But  we  might  take  your  side  against  the 

customs — 
So  that  you  grant  me  one  slight  favour. 
Becket,  What  ? 

Eleanor.     A  sight  of  that  same  chart 
which  Henry  gave  you 
With  the  red  line — *her  bower.* 

Becket,  And  to  what  end  ? 

Eleanor.      That    Church   must   scorn 

herself  whose  fearful  Priest 

Sits  winking  at  the  license  of  a  king, 

Altho*  we  grant  when  kings  are  dangerous 

The  Church  must  play  into  the  hands  of 

kings; 
Look !   I  would  move  this  wanton  from 

his  sight 
And  take  the  Church's  danger  on  myself. 
Becket,     For  which  she  should  be  duly 

grateful. 
Eleanor.  True ! 

Tho'  she   that    binds  the  bond,  herself 

should  see 
That  kings  are  faithful  to  their  marriage 
vow. 
Becket.     Ay,  Madam,  and  queens  also. 
Eleanor.  And  queens  also ! 

What  is  your  drift  ? 

Becket,  My  drift  is  to  the  Castle, 

Where  I  shall  meet  the  Barons  and  my 

King.  \Exit- 


De  Broc,  De  Tracy,  De  Bun 
De  Morville  [passing. 

Eleanor,     To  the  Castle  ? 
De  Broc,  Ay! 

Eleanor,     Stir  up  the  Kii^,  the  L 
Set  all  on  fire  against  him ! 

De  Brito,  Ay,  good  Ms 

Eleanor,  Fool  !  I  will  make 
hateful  to  thy  King. 

Churl !  I  will  have  thee  frigbtec 
France, 

And  I  shall  live  to  trample  on  thy 


SCENE  HI.— The  Hall  in  Nc 
AMPTON  Castle. 

On  one  side  of  the  stage  the  doors 
inner  Council -chamber,  half 
At  the  bottom,  the  great  doors 
Hall,  Roger  Archbishop  of  ' 
Foliot  Bishop  of  London, 
ARY  OF  Chichester,  Bishc 
Hereford,  Richard  de  n.\5 
{Grand  Prior  of  Templars\  I 
de  Eleemosyna  {the  Pope's  AU 
and  otlurs.  De  Broc,  Fitzurs 
Brito,  De  Morville,  De  T 
and  other  Barons  assembled^-, 
before  them.  John  of  Ox 
Presidcftt  of  the  Council, 

Enter  Becket  and  Herbert  > 
Bosh  AM. 

Becket,     \Vhere  is  the  King? 
Roger  of  York.  Gone  hawk 

the  Nenc, 
His  heart  so  gall'd  with  thine  ingrai 
He  will  not  see  thy  face  till  thoi 

sign'd 
These  ancient  laws  and  customs  < 

realm. 
Thy  sending  back  the  Great  Seal 

den'd  him. 
He  all    but    pluckM    the    bearer's 

away. 
Take  heed,  lest  he  destroy  thee  uit 
Becket,     Then  shalt  thou  step  in 

place  and  sign. 
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Ko^yr  of  York,     Didst  thou  not  pro- 
mise Henry  to  obey 
rhese  ancient   laws  and  customs  of  the 

realm? 
Beckit.      Saving    the   honour   of  my 

order — ay. 
Customs,  traditions, — clouds  that  come 

and  go; 
The  customs  of  the  Church  are  Peter^s 

rock. 
Roger  of  York,     Saving  thine  order ! 

But  King  Henry  sware 
Thaty  saving    hb    King's   kingship,    he 

would  grant  thee 
The  crown  itselC      Saving  thine  order, 

Thomas, 
Is  Uack  and  white  at  once,  and  comes 

to  nought. 
O    bolster'd  up   with  stubbornness  and 

pride, 
WiHt  thou  destroy  the  Church  in  fighting 

for  it, 
And  bring  us  all  to  shame  ? 

B4€kit.  Roger  of  York, 

When  I  and  thon  were  youths  in  Theo- 
bald's house. 
Twice  did  thy  malice  and  thy  calumnies 
Exile  me  from  the  face  of  Theobald. 
Mow    I    am   Canterbury  and   thou  art 

York. 
Rcgir  of  York,     And  is  not  York  the 

peer  of  Canterbury  ? 
Did  not  Great  Gregory  bid  St.  Austin 

here 
Found  two  archbishopricks,  London  and 

York? 
Btekei,      What  came  of  that?     The 

first  archbishop  fled. 
And  York  lay  barren  for  a  hundred  years. 
>\liyt  by  this  rule,  Foliot  may  claim  the 

pall 
For  London  (00. 

Foiici.         And  with  good  reason  too, 
For  London  had  a  temple  and  a  priest 
When  Canterbury  hardly  bore  a  name. 
Beckei.     The  pagan  temple  of  a  pagan 

Rome! 
The  heathen   priesthood   of  a   heathen 

creed! 
Thou  goest  beyond  thyself  in  petulancy ! 

T 


Who  made  thee   I/>ndon  ?      Who,  bu 

Canterbury  ? 

John  of  Oxford.      Peace,  peace,   m] 

lords !  these  customs  are  no  longe 

As    Canterbury   calls    them,   wanderinj 

clouds. 
But  by  the  King's  command  are  writtei 

down. 
And  by  the  King's  command  I,  John  o 

Oxford, 
The  President  of  this  Council,  read  them 
Becket,  Read 

John  of  Oxford  (reads),  *  All  causci 
of  advowsons  and  presentations,  whcthci 
between  laymen  or  clerics,  shall  Iw  tfiec 
in  the  King's  court.' 

Becket,     But  that  I  cannot  sign  :  foi 
that  would  drag 
The  cleric  before  the  civil  judgment-seat, 
And  on  a  matter  wholly  spiritual. 

John  of  Oxford,  •  If  any  cleric  b< 
accused  of  felony,  the  Church  shall  noi 
protect  him ;  but  he  shall  answer  to  th< 
summons  of  the  King's  court  to  be  triec 
therein.' 

Becket,     And  that  I  cannot  sign. 
Is  not  the  Church  the  visible  Lord  or 

earth? 
Shall  hands  that  do  create  the  Ix)rd  b< 

bound 
Ik^hind  the  back  like  laymen -criminals  ? 
The   Lord   Iw  judgctl  again   by  Hlatei 
No! 
John  of  Oxford,      *  When  a  bishopricli 
falls  vacant,  the    King,  till    another  Ix 
appointed,    shall    receive    the   revenue.^ 
thereof.' 

Becket,     And  that  I  cannot  sign.     L 
the  King's  treasury 
A  fit  place  for  the  monies  of  the  Church, 
That  be  the  patrimony  of  the  poor  ? 

John  of  Oxford,  *An<l  when  tht 
vacancy  is  to  l>c  filled  up,  the  King  shall 
summon  the  chapter  of  that  church  tc 
court,  and  the  election  shall  Ih:  made  ir 
the  Chapel  Royal,  with  the  consent  ol 
our  lord  the  King,  and  by  the  advice  ol 
his  Government.* 

Becket,     And  that  I  cannot  sign :  foi 
that  would  make 
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Our  island -Church  a  schism  from  Christ- 
endom, 
And  weight  down  all  free  choice  beneath 
the  throne. 
Foliot,     And  was  thine  own  election 
so  canonical, 
Good  father? 

Becket.     If  it  were  not,  Gilbert  Foliot, 
I  mean  to  cross  the  sea  to  France,  and  lay 
My  crozier  in  the  Holy  Father*s  hands, 
And  bid  him  re-create  me,  Gilbert  Foliot. 
Foliot,     Nay;    by   another   of    these 
customs  thou 
Wilt  not  be  sufferM  so  to  cross  the  seas 
Without  the  license  of  our  lord  the  King. 
Becket,     That,  too,  I  cannot  sign. 

De  Broc,  De  Brito,  De  Tracy, 

FiTZURSE,  De  Morville,  start 

up — a  clash  of  sivords* 

Sign  and  obey ! 
Becket,     My  lords,  is  this  a  combat  or 

a  council  ? 
Are  ye  my  masters,  or  my  lord  the  King? 
Ye  make  this  clashing  for  no  love  o'  the 

customs 
Or  constitutions,  or  what  e'er  ye  call  them, 
But  that  there  be  among  you  those  that 

hold 
Lands  reft  from  Canterbury. 

De  Broc.        And  mean  to  keep  them. 
In  spite  of  thee  ! 

Ijfvds  [shouting).      Sign,  and  obey  the 

crown  ! 
Becket.     The  crown  ?     Shall  I  do  less 

for  Canterbury 
Than     Hen  17    for    the    crown?      King 

Stephen  gave 
Many  of  the  crown  lands  to  those  that 

helpt  him ; 
So  did  Matilda,  the  King's  mother.    Mark, 
When  Henry  came  into  his  own  again, 
Then  he  took  back  not  only  Stephen's  gifts, 
But    his  own   mother's,  lest   the    crown 

should  be 
Shorn  of  ancestral  splendour.     This  did 

Henry. 
Shall  I  do  less  for  mine  own  Canterbury? 
<\nd  thou,   De  Broc,   that  boldest  Salt- 
wood  Castle 


De  Broc,     And  mean  to  hold  it,  or 

Becket,  To  have  m  j  life. 

De  Broc,       The    King  is  qaidc  to 
anger ;  if  thou  anger  him, 
We  wait  but  the  King's  word  to  strike 
thee  dead. 
Beckei.     Strike,  and  I  die  the  dotk 
of  martyrdom ; 
Strike,  and  ye  set  these  customs  by  dj 

death 
Ringing  their  own  death-knell  thro'  a& 
the  realm. 
Herbert,     And  I  can  tell  3^00,  lordi, 
ye  are  all  as  like 
To  lodge  a  fear  in  Thomas  Becket's  beait 
As  find  a  hare's  form  in  a  lion's  care. 
John  of  Oxford,       Ay,  sheathe  yotr 
swords,    ye    will    displease   die 
King. 
De  Broc,     Why  down  then  thou  \  bot 
an  he  come  to  Saltwood, 
By  God's   death,  thou  shalt   stidc  hia 
•  like  a  calf  I 

[Sheathing  his  siecrd. 
Hilary,     O  my  good  lord,  I  do  entreat 
thee — sign. 
Save  the  King's  honour  here  before  his 

barons. 
He  hath  sworn  that  thou  shouldst  sign* 

and  now  but  shuns 
The  semblance  of  defeat ;  I  have  hard 

him  say 
He  means  no  more ;  so  if  thou  sign,  my 

lord. 
That  were  but  as  the  shadow  of  an  assent. 
Becket.       'Twould   seem  too  like  the 

substance,  if  I  sign'd. 
Philip  de  Eleemosyna,      My  lord,  thine 
ear  !     I  have  the  ear  of  the  Pope. 
As  thou  hast  honour  for  the  Pope  oof 

master, 
Have  pity  on  him,  sorely  prest  upon 
By  the  fierce  Emperor  and  his  Antipope. 
Thou  knowest  he  was  forced   to  fly  to 

France ; 
He  pray'd  me  to  pray  thee  to  pacify 
Thy  King ;    for  if   thou  go  against  thj 

King, 
Then  must  he  likewise  go  against  tbj 
King, 
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then  thy  King  might  join  the  Anti- 
pope, 
that  would  shake  (he  Papaqr  as  it 
stands. 

ly  thy  King  swore  to  our  cardinals 
meant  no  harm  nor  damage  to  the 
Church. 
Snoothe  thou  his  pride — thy  signing  is 

but  form ; 
^ay,  and  should  harm  come  of  it,  it  is 

the  Pope 
AVill  be  to  blame — ^not  thou.     Over  and 

over 
He   tcdd  me  thou  shouldst  pacify  the 

King, 
Lest  there  be  battle  between  Heaven  and 

Earth, 
And  Earth  should  get  the  better — for  the 

time; 
Cumot  the  Pope  absolve  thee  if  thou 
sign? 
Bteket,      Have  I  the  orders   of  the 

Holy  Father? 
Philip  de  EUemosyna,      Orders,  my 
lord — why,  no ;  for  what  am  I  ? 
The  secret  whisper  of  the  Holy  Father. 
Thou,  that  hast  been  a  statesman,  couldst 

thou  alwajTS 
Kurt  thy  free  mind  to  the  air  ? 
Bteket,      If   Rome    be  feeble,    then 

should  I  be  Brm. 
Philip,     Take  it  not  that  way— balk 
not  the  Pope's  will. 
When  he  hath  shaken  off  the  Emperor, 
He  heads  the  Church  against  the  King 
with  thee. 
Richard     de     Hastings      {ktiegling). 
Becket,  I  am   the  oldest  of  the 
Templars; 
t  knew  thy  father ;  he  would  be  mine  age 
hiad  he  lived  now ;  think  of  me  as  thy 

father  1 
behold    thy  father    kneeling   to    thee, 

Becket. 
Submit ;  I  promise  thee  on  my  salvation 
rhat   thou  wilt  hear  no  more  o'   the 
customs. 
Beeket.  What ! 

Hath  Henry  told  thee?  hast  thou  talkM 
with  him? 


Another  Templar  {kneeling).     Father, 
I  am  the  youngest  of  the  Temp- 
lars, 
Look  on  me  as  I  were  thy  bodily  son. 
For,  like  a  son,  I  Wit  my  hands  to  thee. 
Philip,     Wilt  thou  hold  out  for  ever, 
Thomas  Becket? 
Dost  thou  not  hear  ? 

Becket  {signs).      Why — there  then — 
there — I  sign, 
And  swear  to  obey  the  customs. 

Foliot.  Is  it  thy  will. 

My  lord  Archbishop,  that  we  too  should 
sign? 
Becket,      O    ay,   by    that    canonical 
obedience 
Thou  still  hast  owed  thy  father,  Gilbert 
Foliot 
Foliot,     Loyally  and  with  good  faith, 

my  lord  Archbishop  ? 
Becket,      O  ay,  with  all  that  loyalty 
and  good  faith 
Thou  still  hast  shown  thy  primate,  Gilbert 
Foliot. 
[Becket  draws  apart  with  Herbert. 
Herbert,  Herbert,  have  I  betray*d   the 

Church  ? 
I'll  have  the  paper  back — blot  out  my 
name. 
Herbert,     Too  late,  my  lord  :  you  see 

they  are  signing  there. 
Becket.     False  to  myself — it  b  the  will 
of  God 
To  break  me,  prove  me  nothing  of  my- 
self! 
This  Almoner  hath  tasted  Henry's  gold. 
The  cardinals  have  finger'd  Henry's  gold. 
And  Rome  is  venal  ev'n  to  rottenness. 
I  see  it,  I  sec  it. 

I  am  no  soldier,  as  he  said — at  least 
No  leader.     Herbert,  till  I  hear  from  the 

Pope 
I  will  suspend  myself  from  all  my  func- 
tions. 
If    fast     and     prayer,     the    lacerating 

scourge 

Foliot    {from   the    table).       My   lord 

Archbishop,  thou  hast  yet  to  seal. 

Becket.     First,  Foliot,  let  me  see  what 

I  have  signM.     \Goes  to  the  ttUde. 
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What,  this  !  and  this  I — ^what  1  new  and 

old  together  ! 
Seal  ?    If  a  seraph  shouted  from  the  sun, 
And  bad  me  seal  against  the  rights  of  the 

Church, 
I  would  anathematise  him.     I  will  not 

seaL 

\Exit  with  Herbert. 

Enter  King  Henry. 

Henry.     Where's  Thomas?  hath   he 
sign'd  ?  show  me  the  papers ! 

SignM  and  not  seal'd  !     How's  that  ? 
John  of  Oxford,     He  would  not  seal. 

And  when  he  sign'd,  his  face  was  stormy- 
red — 

Shame,  wrath,  I  know  not  what     He 
sat  down  there 

And  dropt  it  in  his  hands,  and  then  a 
paleness. 

Like  the  wan  twilight  afler  sunset,  crept 

Up  even  to  the  tonsure,  and  he  groan'd, 

« False  to  myself!    It  is  the  will  of  God!' 
Henry,     God's  will  be  what  it  will, 
the  man  shall  seal. 

Or  I  will  seal  his  doom.     My  burgher's 
son — 

Nay,  if  I  cannot  break  him  as  the  prelate, 

I'll  crush  him  as  the  subject.     Send  for 
him  back.         \Sits  on  his  throne. 

Barons  and  bishops  of  our  realm  of  Eng- 
land, 

After    the    nineteen    winters    of    King 
Stephen — 

A  reign  which  was  no  reign,  when  none 
could  sit 

By  his  own  hearth  in  peace ;  when  mur- 
der common 

As  nature's  death,  like  Egypt's  plague, 
had  fill'd 

All  things  with  blood ;  when  every  door- 
way blush'd, 

Dash'd  red  with  that  unhallow'd  passover ; 

When  every  baron  ground  his  blade  in 
blood ; 

The  household   dough  was  kneaded   up 
with  blood; 

The    millwheel    tum'd    in    blood ;    the 
wholesome  plow 

Lay  rusting  in  the  furrow's  yellow  weeds, 


Till  lamine   dwarfi  the  race— I 

your  King ! 
Nor  dwelt  alone,  like  a  soft  lord  of  Ai 

East, 
In  mine  own  hall,  and  sacking  thro'  feohf 

ears 
The  flatteries  of  corruption — went  abmd 
Thro'  all  my  counties,  spied  my  peopk^ 

ways; 
Yea,  heard  the  churl  against  the  buoo^ 

yea. 
And  did  him  justice;  sat  in  mine  on 

courts 
Judging   my  judges,  that   had  foond  a 

King 
Who  ranged  confusions,  made  the  tuili^ 

day, 
And  struck  a  shape  from  out  the  vagu^ 

and  law 
From   madness.      And    the  event— <xff 

fellows  tUl'd, 
Much  com,   repeopled   towns,  a  rolm 

again. 
So   far   my   course,    albeit    not   glassy- 
smooth, 
Had  prosper'd  in  the  main,  but  suddenly 
Jarr'd  on  this  rock.      A  cleric  violated 
The  daughter  of  his  host,  and  murder'd 

him.    * 
Bishops  —  York,     London,     Chichestei, 

Westminster — 
Ye  haled  this  tonsured  devil  into  yom 

courts; 
But  since  your  canon  will  not  let  ytjo 

take 
Life  for  a  life,  ye  but  degraded  him 
Where  I  had  hang'd  him.     What  doih 

hard  murder  care 
For   degradation?    and    that    made  bk 

muse, 
Being  bounden  by  my  coronation  oath 
To  do   men  justice.      Look  to  it,  yoor 

own  selves ! 
Say  that  a  cleric  murder'd  an  archbishop, 
What  could  ye  do  ?     Degrade,  imprison 

him — 
Not  death  for  death. 
John   of  Oxford.     But    I,  my  liege. 

could  swear. 
To  death  for  death. 
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Henry,  And,  looking  thro'  my  reign, 
I  found  a  hundred  ghastly  murders  done 
By   men,    the    scum    and    ofTal   of    the 

Church; 
Then,  glancing  thro'  the  story  of  this 

realm, 
I  csme  on  certain  wholesome  usages, 
Lost    in   desuetude,   of   my   grandsire's 

day, 
Good  royal  customs — had  them  written 

For  John  of  Oxford  here  to  read  to  you. 
Jphn  of  Oxford,     And   I   can   easily 

swear  to  these  as  being 
The  Kii^s  wiU  and  God's  wiU  and  jus- 

tice;  yet 
I    could   but   read   a   part   to-day,  be- 


Fiisursi,     Because  my  lord  of  Canter- 
bury  

Do  Traey,  Ay, 

This  lord  of  Canterbury 

Do  Brito,  As  is  his  wont 

Too  much  of  late  whene'er  your  royal 

rights 

Afc  mooted  in  our  councils 

FUtmrst,  — made  an  uproar. 

Htmry.     And  Becket  had  my  bosom 

on  all  this; 
If  ever  man  by  bonds  of  gratefulness — 
I  raised  him   from   the   puddle   of  the 

gutter, 
I  made  him  porcelain  from  the  clay  of 

the  city — 
Thought  that  I  knew  him,   err'd  thro' 

love  of  him. 
Hoped,    were    he    chosen    archbishop. 

Church  and  Crown, 
Two  sisters  gliding  in  an  equal  dance. 
Two  rirers  gently  flovring  side  by  side^ — 
But  no  I 
The  bird  that  moults  sings  the  same  song 

■gain. 
The  snake  that  sloughs  comes  out  a  snake 

again. 
Snake — ay,  but  he  that  lookt  a  fangless 


Issues  a  venomous  adder. 

For  he,  when  bavn^  dofil  the  Chancellor's 


Flung  the  Great  Seal  of  England  in  n 

face — 
Claim'd  some  of  our  crown   lands   f< 

Canterbury — 
My  comrade,  boon  companion,  my  c< 

reveller. 
The  master  of  his  master,  the   King 

king.— 
God's  eyes !     I  had  meant  to  make  hii 

all  but  king. 
Chancellor -Archbishop,   he  might   we 

have  sway'd 
All   England   under  Henry,   the  youn 

King, 
When  I  was  hence.    What  did  the  traitc 

say? 
False  to  himself,  but  ten-fold  false  to  mc 
The  will  of  God — why,  then  it  is  my  will - 
Is  he  coming  ? 

Messenger  {entering.     With  a  crow 

of  worshippers. 
And  holds  his  cross  before  him  thro'  th 

crowd, 
As  one  that  puts  himself  in  sanctuary. 
Henry.     His  cross ! 
Roger  of  York,     His  cross  I  1*11  iron 

him,  cross  to  cross. 

\Exit  Roger  of  York 
Henry,     His  cress!  it  is  the  traitc 

that  imputes 
Treachery  to  his  King ! 
It  is  not  safe  for  me  to  look  upon  him. 
Away — with  me! 

\Goes    in   with   his   Barons   to   th 

Council'  Chamber ythe  door  of  whict 

is  left  open. 

Enter  Becket,  holding  his  cross  of  sihex 
before  him.  The  Bisiiors  come  roum 
him, 

Hereford,     The   King  will  not  abid< 
thee  with  thy  cross. 
Permit  me,  my  good  lord,  to  bear  it  fo 

thee. 
Being  thy  chaplain. 
Becket,  No :  it  must  protect  me 

Herbert,     As  once  he  bore  the  stand< 
ard  of  the  Angles, 
So  now  he  bears  the  standard  of  tlM 
angels. 
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Foliot,     I  am  the  Dean  of  the  pro- 
vince :  let  me  bear  it. 
Make  not  thy  King  a  traitorous  murderer. 
Beckett     Did   not  your  barons  draw 
their  swords  against  me  ? 

Enter  Roger  of  York,  witk  his  cross^ 
advancing  to  Becket. 

Becket,     Wherefore  dost  thou  presume 

to  bear  thy  cross, 
Against  the  solemn  ordinance  from  Rome, 
Out  of  thy  province  ? 

Roger  of  York,     Why  dost  thou  pre- 
sume, 
ArmM  with   thy  cross,  to  come  before 

the  King? 
If  Canterbury  bring  his  cross  to  court, 
Let  York  bear  his  to  mate  with  Canter- 
bury. 
FoUot  {seizing  hold  of  Becket*s  cross). 

Nay,  nay,  my  lord,  thou  must  not 

brave  the  King. 
Nay,  let  me  have  it.     I  will  have  it  I 
Becket,  Away ! 

[Flinging  him  off, 
Foliot.     He  fasts,  they  say,  this  mitred 

Hercules ! 
ffe  fast !  is  that  an  arm  of  fast  ?     My 

lord, 
Hadst  thou  not  sign'd,  I  had  gone  along 

with  thee; 
But  thou  the  shepherd  hast  betray'd  the 

sheep, 
And  thou  art  perjured,  and  thou  wilt  not 

seal. 
As   Chancellor    thou   wast    against   the 

Church, 
Now  as  Archbishop   goest   against   the 

King; 
For,  like  a  fool,  thou  knowst  no  middle 

way. 
Ay,  ay !  but  art  thou  stronger  than  the 

King? 
Becket.     Strong  —  not   in    mine    own 

self,  but  Heaven  ;  true 
To  either  function,  holding  it ;  and  thou 
Fast,   scourge  thyself,  and    mortify   thy 

flesh. 

Not     spirit  — thou    remainest     Gilbert 
Foliot, 


A  worldly  follower  of  the  woridlj  stxoof. 
I,  bearing  this  great  ensign,  make  k  dot 
Under  what  Prince  I  fight 

Foliot,  My  lord  of  Yak. 

Let  us  go  in  to  the  Council,  where  ov 

bishops 
And  our  great  lords  will  sit  in  judgmat 
on  him. 
Becket.     Sons  sit  in  judgment  on  tbdr 
father ! — ^then 
The  spire  of  Holy  Church  may  pride  the 

graves — 
Her  crypt  among  the  stars.     Sign  ?  seil? 

I  promised 
The  King  to  obey  these  costoms,  not  jct 

written, 
Saving  mine  order;  true  too»  that  when 

written 
I  sign'd  them — being  a  fool,  as  Fdiat 

call'd  me. 
I  hold  not  by  my  signing.    Get  ye  hence^ 
Tell  what  I  say  to  the  King. 

{Exeunt  Hereford,  Foliot,  andetJur 
Bishops. 
Roger  of  York.  The  Church  will 

hate  thee.  \Esit. 

Becket,       Serve    my  best   friend  and 
make  him  my  worst  foe; 
Fight  for  the  Church,  and  set  the  Churcfa 
against  me! 
Herbert,     To  be  honest  is  to  set  iD 
knaves  against  thee. 
Ah !  Thomas,  excommunicate  them  all ! 
Hereford    {re-entering),        I     cannot 
brook     the     turmoil     thou    hast 
raised. 
I  would,  my  lord  Thomas  of  Canterbory, 
Thou  wert  plain  Thomas  and  not  Canter- 
bury, 
Or  that  thou  wouldst  deliver  Canterbury 
To  our  King's  hands  again,  and  be  at 
peace. 
Hilary  {re-entering).       Yoi  hath  not 
thine  ambition  set  the  Church 
This  day  between  the  hammer  and  the 

anvil — 
Fealty  to  the  King,  obedience  to  thy- 
self? 
Herbert,     What  say  the  bishops? 
Hilary,     Some  have  pleaded  for  him, 
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But  the  King  rages — most  are  with  the 

King; 
And  some  are  reeds,  that  one  time  sway 

to  the  current, 
And  to  the  wind  another.     But  we  hold 
TboQ    art    forsworn;    and   no   forsworn 

Archbishop 
Shall  helm  the  Church.      We  therefore 

place  ourselves 
Under  the  shield  and  safeguard  of  the 

Pope, 
And  cite  thee  to  appear  before  the  Pope, 
And    answer   thine   accusers.   .   .   .    Art 
thou  deaf? 
Bieket,     I  hear  you.     \Ci41sh  of  arms, 
Hilary,     Dost  thou  hear  those  others  ? 
Bucket.  Ay  I 

R0g€r  of    York   {re-entering.      The 
King's  'God's  eyes!'  come  now 
so  thick  and  &st. 
We  fear  that  he  may  reave  thee  of  thine 

own. 
Come  on,  come  on  I  it  is  not  fit  for  us 
To  see  the  proud  Archbishop  mutilated. 
Saj  that  he  blind  thee  and  tear  out  thy 
tongue. 
Beekd,     So  be  it     He  begins  at  top 
with  me: 
They  crucified  St.  Peter  downward. 

Roger  of  York,  Nay, 

Bat  for  their  sake  who  stagger  betwixt 

thine 
Appeal,  and  Henry's  anger,  yield. 

Socket,  Hence,  Satan! 

\Exit  Roger  of  York. 

Fitturse  {re-entering).     My  lord,  the 

King    demands    three    hundred 

marks. 

Doe  from  his  castles  of  Berkhamstead  and 

Ej-e 
When  thou  thereof  wast  warden. 

Socket,  Tell  the  King 

I  spent  thrice  that  in  fortifying  his  castles. 
De  Tracy  {re-entering.      My  lord,  the 
King    demands    seven    hundred 
marks. 
Lent  at  the  siege  of  Thoulouse  by  the 
King. 
Socket,     I  led  seven  hundred  knights 
and  fought  his  wars. 


De  Brito  {re-entering.      My  lord,  tl 
King     demands      five     hundrc 
marks, 
Advanced   thee  at   his  instance  by  W 

Jews, 
For  which  the  King  was  bound  securit) 
Becket.      I   thought   it  was  a  gift; 
thought  it  was  a  gift. 

Enter  Lord  Leicester  {followed  by 
Barons  and  Bishops). 

My  lord,  I  come   unwillingly.      Th 
King 
Demands  a  strict  account   of  all   thos 

revenues 
From  all  the  vacant  sees  and  abbacies. 
Which  came  into  thy  hamls  when  Char 
cellor. 
Becket,    How  much  might  that  amour 

to,  my  lord  Leicester  ? 
Leicester.      Some  thirty — forty  thou 

sand  silver  marks. 
Becket.     Are  these  your  customs  ?     ( 
my  good  lord  Leicester, 
The  King  and  I  were  brothers.     All 

had 
I  lavished  for  the  glory  of  the  King; 
I  shone  from  him,  for  him,  his  glor)',  hi 
Reflection :  now  the  glory  of  the  Churci 
Hath  swallow'd  up  the  glory  of  the  King 
I  am  his  no  more,  but  hers.     Grant  m 

one  day 
To  ponder  these  demands. 

Leiceuer.  Hear  first  thy  sentence 

The  King  and  all  his  lords 

Becket.  Son,  first  hear  me 

Leicester.     Nay,  nay,  canst  thou,  tha 
boldest  thine  estates 
In  fee  and  barony  of  the  King,  decline 
The  judgment  of  the  King  ? 

Becket.  The  King  I     I  hol< 

Nothing  in  fee  and  Ixirony  of  the  King. 
Whatever  the  Church  owns — shchohlsit  ii 
Free  and  per}>etual  alms,  unsubject  to 
One  earthly  sceptre. 

Leicester,    Nay,  but  hear  thy  judgment 

The  King  and  all  his  barons 

Becket,  Judgment!  Barons 

Who  but  the  bridegroom  dares  to  judg< 
the  bride. 


Oi  he  ihe  brid^oom  may  appoint  f   Hot 
he 

That  is  nol  of  ihe  hoiLsc,  bul  ftom  tW 

Slaio'd  with  the  niite  thereof. 

I  had  been  eo  troe 
To  Henry  and  mine  office  that  Uie  King 
Would   Ihrone  me   in   the   gre»t   Aich- 

bishoprick ; 
And  I,  thai  knew  mine  own  inCnnJI)', 
For  Ihe  King'*  pleasure  rather  than  God'i 


Took   i 


upon 


rr'd  thro'  I 


e  of 


Now  therefore  God  from  me  withdraws 

Ilimjeir. 
And  the  King  too. 

What!  forty  ihoound  mwk&! 
Why   thou,    the    KJng.    Ihe    Pape,   the 


;,  the' 


>rld. 


Know  Ihal  when  made  Aichlxshop  t  wi 

freed, 
Before  ihe  I'lince  and  cliiefjustidatf. 
From  every  bond  and  debt  and  oldqpi 

Inrurr'd  as  Chanfcll'it. 


ftAtrt  [Jtinging  tai^  tf  mitf).  Af, 
go  in  peace,  csitiir,  caillffl  toA  d« 
fo>i«  fterjored  prelalc^^uni  ibct,  tancW 
iJuTclingl     Theie^  thew,  then  I  tniM, 

Buitt.     Muinctleu  mhe* ! 

[  Turning  aW/tftyrliR 

Hfrhtrf.       Enough,  my  laid,  <»^t 

liaket.       Barons   of    E^clslul  Mfrf 

Nontiani]]!, 

\Vhen  what  ye  stuikc  m  lioch  bat  HrsH 

fiy. 

True  le$(  of  coward,  ye  folio*  «rtth  *  fA 
But  I  ihal  threw  the  mtghtiest  hngldfll 

Sir  Engelnun  de  Trie, 

HfHtrt.  EnoQgh,  n>r  kri. 

StiM.     More  dum  eaoqih.     I  jJq 
Ihe  foot  igiin. 

£it/sr  Mksaux 
Urraii.     The    Kjne    tniamaBdi  )0& 
upon  pain  of  dath, 

Kboutd  wrotig  Of  JBgOK  fip 
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Bfcket,     AVhen  ? 
I/.'  Ff/tihur,     Now. 


^/i  ^rt'.     To-nighi  ? 

I//  Rgtainer,     To-night,  my  lord. 

Beiket,     And  why  ? 

\st  Ketainer.  My  lord,  wc  leave  thee 
not  without  tears. 

BAket,  Tears?  Why  not  stay  wi:h 
me  then? 

1st  Ketainer,  My  lord,  wc  cannci*. 
yield  thee  an  answer  altogether  to  thy 
satisfaction. 

Becket.  I  warrant  you,  or  your  own 
either.  Shall  I  find  you  one?  The 
King  hath  frowned  upon  me. 

lit  Ketaimr,  That  is  not  altogether 
our  answer,  my  lord. 

Beckft.  No;  yet  all  but  all.  Go, 
p> :  Ye  have  eaten  of  my  dish  and 
drunken  of  my  cup  for  a  dozen  years. 

lit  Ketainer,  And  so  we  have.  Wc 
mean  thee  no  wrong.  Wilt  thou  not 
say,  •  God  bless  you,*  ere  we  go  ? 

Becket,  God  bless  you  all  \  God 
redden  your  pale  blood  !  But  mine  is 
human-red  ;  and  when  ye  shall  hear  it  is 
poured  out  upon  earth,  and  see  it  mount- 
ing to  Heaven,  my  God  bless  you,  that 
seems  sweet  to  you  now,  will  blast  and 
blind  you  like  a  curse. 

1st  Retainer,  We  hope  not,  my  lord. 
Our  humblest  thanks  for  your  lilcs>- 
ing.      Farewell  !  [Exeunt  Retainers. 

Beeket,  Farewell,  friends !  farewell, 
swallows  !  I  wrong  the  bird  ;  she  leaves 
only  the  nest  she  built,  they  leave  the 
builder.  Why  ?  Am  I  to  be  murdered 
to-night  ?  [Knocking  at  the  dcor. 

Attendant.  Here  is  a  missive  left  at 
the  gate  by  one  from  the  castle. 

Buket.  Cornwall's  hand  or  Leices- 
ter's :  they  write  marvellously  alike. 

[Reading. 

'  Fly  at  once  to  France,  to  King  Ix>ni.s 
r/  France  :  there  be  those  al»out  our 
King  who  would  have  thy  blood.' 

Was  not  my  lord  of  I^eiccslcr  bidden 
to  oar  supper  ? 
Attendant,     Ay,  my  lord,  and  divers 


o'.her  culs  ar.i  barons.  B-j!  the  hou 
:>  pas!,  ar-i  our  l.rothcr.  Ma?:cr  Cook 
r.e  makes  muan  thai  all  be  a-gettinj 
c...!.L 

Fe.id,  An  1  I  make  my  moan  alonj 
wi:h  him.  Cold  after  warm,  winte 
after  summer,  and  the  golden  leaves 
these  earls  and  barons,  that  clung  to  me 
frosted  off  me  by  the  first  cold  frown  c 
the  King.  Cold,  but  look  how  the  tabi 
steams,  like  a  heathen  altar ;  nay,  liki 
the  altar  at  Jerusalem.  Shall  God' 
good  gifts  be  wasted  ?  None  of  then 
here  !  Call  in  the  poor  from  the  streets 
and  let  them  feast. 

Herbert.  That  is  the  parable  of  ou 
blessed  Lord. 

He^'kct.  And  why  should  not  th< 
parable  of  our  blessed  Lord  be  acte* 
?.^ain  ?  Call  in  the  poor  I  The  Churcl 
i>  ever  at  variance  with  the  kings,  an< 
ever  at  one  with  the  poor.  I  marked  ] 
group  of  lazars  in  the  marketplace — half 
rag,  half- sore — b^gars,  poc^r  rogue 
(Heaven  bless  *cm)  who  never  saw  no 
drcamc<l  of  such  a  Ijanquet.  I  wil 
amaze  them.  Call  them  in,  I  say 
They  shall  henceforward  t*  my  earls  ani 
larons — our  lords  and  masters  in  Chris 
Jc-i'-s.  [Exit  Hcrl)ert 

If  the  King  h-^ld  his  yv^x\*(y^^  I  an 
mvMjlf  a  lvj;j;ar.  Forty  thnu<in«i  marks 
flirt v  thousand  tlevils — ar.»l  these  cravci 
bi>hops ! 

A  Poor  Man  {entering)  -a-ith  his  do^. 

My  lord  .Archbishop,  may  I  come  ii 
with  my  poi^r  friend,  my  dog?  Th( 
King's  vcnlurcr  caught  him  a-hunting  ii 
the  forc-il,  and  cut  off  hi-i  j^aws.  Th< 
d<.»g  foll«»wcd  hi^  ciliing,  my  l«»rd.  I  ha 
carried  liim  ever  so  many  miles  in  m] 
arms,  an*i  he  licks  my  face  and  moan 
and  cries  out  .igainst  the  King. 

Becket.  Better  thy  dog  than  thee 
The  King's  courts  wouM  use  thee  wors< 
than  thy  doi;  —  they  are  too  bloody 
Were  the  Church  king,  it  would  b 
otherwise.  Poor  bex«it !  poor  l>east 
set    him    down.       I    will    bind    up   hi 
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wounds  with  my  napkin.  Give  him  a 
bone,  gira  him  a  bone  I  Who  mbusei 
a  iag  would  misuse  a  child — Ihejr  cuinoc 
speak  for  themselves.  Past  help  1  fail 
paws  are  past  help.  God  help  hun  I 
E»/er  rht  Beggars  {.and  tfal  titmuiivt 

at  ihi   Tatla).      Becket  and   llRK- 

BEkT  wait  K/uw  Ikcm, 

Ul  Btggar.  Swiiie,  iboep,  on  — 
here's  a  f'icnch  snpper.  When  tlueve* 
bX\  out,  honest  men-    - 

ind  Be^ar.  Is  tlie  Arcbfa!»ht>|i  a 
thief  who  gives  thee  Ihy  suRXr? 

11/  Beggar.  Well,  then,  bow  doe« 
it  go?  When  honesi  men  hU  out, 
thieves — no,  it  can't  \k  thai. 

awi/  Seggar.  Who  stole  Uw  widow'* 
one  sitting  hen  o'  SunUay,  when  she  wm 
at  mass? 

11/  Btggar.  Come,  cornel  thou 
hadst  thy  Hate  on  her.  Sittiog  hea  < 
Our  Loid  Beckel's  our  great  (itiing-hen 
cock,  and  we  shouldn't  hn'  been  nltiog 
here  ir  the  haront  and  InAapc  fa^da'l 


Church  itself,  if  not  tur  mjr  own,  1  sal. 

fly  10  FisDtx  to-ni^t.     Cniiie  -wiA  ik 

{SxUnti  Ucdce. 

3rd  B*a*'-  Hete — all  ■■f  JWf- 
my  \atA\  haaXt'k  {ti4y  dritUy  WdD- 
if  that  iai"!  goodly  wiiw — — 

Ml  Btgptr.  Tixa  tlMK  iBl  t 
goodly  wmch  to  lerve  him  with  2 :  itq 
were  (ighung  fat  b«  lo-diy  ic  ifar  (not 

ird  ffljgar.      Fem«  ! 

Ut  ffixgar.     Tht  btad  ifaecp  ImM 
to  the  roillel's  cwe4lnib. 

The  millei's  away  for  (041^^ 
Black  ihecp.  quoth  ^le,  ton  falad  a  li 
for  me. 

And  nbil  uid  Ihc  biaiJ;  dap,  b 
niulm? 

W'c  can  make  a  l>Iick  tin  wbdl«. 

yd  Btggat.     Peace  1 

Ul  S^sgar.     •  Ewe  tomh,  ewe  iuri 
1  am  hete  by  Uie  duiu' 

But  the  miller  camt  htnae  Ihtt  Di^^ 
And  to  dulled  hii  hock  wilt)  Ihe  woj  i 
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FUturse,  France  !  Ha  I  Dc  Morvillc, 
Tncj,  Brito^flcd  is  he  ?  Cross  swords 
all  of  you !  swear  to  follow  him ! 
Remember  the  Queen  1 

[The four  Knights  cross  their  swords, 

De  Brito.     They  mock  us ;  he  is  here. 
\AU  the  Beggars  rise  and  advance 
upon  them, 

Fitzuru,  Come,  you  filthy  knaves,  let 
OS  pass. 

3n/  Beggar,  Nay,  my  lord,  let  us 
pass.  We  be  a-going  home  after  our 
rapper  in  all  humbleness,  my  lord ; 
lor  the  Archbishop  loves  humbleness, 
my  lord  ;  and  though  we  be  fifty  to  four, 
we  daren't  fight  you  with  our  crutches, 
ny  lord.  There  now,  if  thou  hast  not 
laul  hands  upon  me  !  and  my  fellows 
know  that  I  am  all  one  scale  like  a  fish. 
I  pray  God  I  haven't  given  thee  my 
leprosy,  my  lord. 

[Fitiorse  shrinks  from  him  and  another 
presses  upon  De  Brito. 

De  Brito,     Away,  dog  1 

4/A  Beggar,  AnA  I  was  bit  by  a 
bukI  dog  o'  Friday,  an'  I  be  half  dog 
already  by  this  token,  that  tho'  I  can 
drink  wine  I  cannot  bide  water,  my  lord  ; 
and  I  want  to  bite,  I  want  to  bite,  and 
they  do  say  the  very  breath  catches. 

be  Brito,  Insolent  clown.  Shall  I 
snite  him  with  the  edge  of  the  sword  ? 

De  MorrilU,  No,  nor  with  the  flat  of 
k  either.  Smite  the  shepherd  and  the 
sheep  are  scattered.  Smite  the  sheep  and 
the  shepherd  will  excommunicate  thee. 

De  Brito,  Yet  my  fingers  itch  to  beat 
him  into  nothing. 

yh  Beggar*  So  do  mine,  my  lord. 
I  was  bom  with  it,  and  sulphur  won't 
bring  it  out  o*  me.  But  for  all  that  the 
Archbishop  washed  my  feet  o'  Tuesday. 
He  likes  it,  my  lord. 

6/A  Beggar,  And  see  here,  my  lord, 
thb  rag  fro*  the  gangrene  i*  my  leg.  It*s 
hombling — it  smells  o'  human  natur*. 
WUc  thou  smell  it,  my  lord?  for  the 
Archbishop  likes  the  smell  on  it,  my  lord ; 
fer  I  be  his  lord  and  master  i'  Christ, 
By  lord. 


De  Morville.  Faugh  I  we  shall  all  be 
poisoned.     Let  us  go. 

{They  draw  back^  Btggur^  foliffiving, 

*]th  Beggar,     My   lord,    I   ha'   three 
sisters  a-dying  at  home  o'  the  sweating 
sickness.     They  be  dead  while  I  be  a 
supping. 

%th  Beggar,  And  I  ha'  nine  darters 
i'  the  spital  that  be  dead  ten  times 
o*er  i'  one  day  wi'  the  putrid  fever ;  and 
I  bring  the  taint  on  it  along  wi'  me,  for 
the  Archbishop  likes  it,  my  lord. 

[Pressing  upon  the  Knights  till  they 
disappear  thro*  the  door. 

^rd  Beggar,  Crutches,  and  itches, 
and  leprosies,  and  ulcers,  and  gangrenes, 
and  running  sores,  praise  ye  the  I^rd,  for 
to-night  ye  have  saved  our  Archbishop  ! 

1st  Beggar.  I'll  go  back  again.  I 
hain't  half  done  yet. 

Herbert  of  Bosham  {entering).  My 
friends,  the  Archbishop  bids  you  good 
night.  He  hath  retired  to  rest,  and  being 
in  great  jeopardy  of  his  life,  he  hath 
made  his  bed  between  the  altars,  from 
whence  he  sends  me  to  bid  you  thi« 
night  pray  for  him  who  hath  fed  you  in 
the  wilderness. 

"^rd  Beggar.  So  we  will  —  so  we 
will,  I  warrant  thee.  liccket  shall  be 
king,  and  the  Holy  Father  shall  Ik;  king, 
and  the  world  shall  live  by  the  King% 
venison  and  the  bread  o'  the  Lord,  and 
there  shall  1)C  no  more  jxwr  for  ever. 
Hurrah!  Vive  le  Roy!  That's  the 
English  of  it 

ACT  H. 

SCENE  I. — Rosamund's  Bowkr. 

A   Garden  of  Flou*ers,     In  the  midst  a 
biwk  of  wild-flou*ers  with  a  bench  be- 
fore it, 

I  'oices  heard  singing  among  the  trees. 

Duet, 

I.  Is  it  the  wind  of  the  dawn  that  I  hear 
in  the  pine  overhead  ? 
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1.  No  1  bul  the  voice  of  the  deep  u  ii 

hollows  ihe  clilb  of  the  Iwid. 
I.   Is  Ihere  a  voice  coming  up  with  tlit 

voice  of  the  deep  Tiora  th«  strand. 
One  coming  up  with  a  long  in  the 

flush  of  the  glimnieiing  red  ? 
3.   Love  that  a  turn  of  the  deep  caning 

up  with  the  sun  from  (he  set. 
I.   Love  that  can  shape  or  can  shtttei  a 

life  till  the  life  shall  have  lied  ? 
3.   Nay,  let  us  welcome  him,  Love  that 

can  lift  up  a  life  from  the  dead, 
r.   Keep  him  away  from  the  lone  iiltle 

isle.     Lei  us  be,  let  u)  be. 
3.   Kay,  let  him  make  it  his  own,  let  him 

reign  io  il— he,  it  is  he, 


EhUt  Henry  and  RosAUCNt). 
Relamnnd.     Be  friends  n-itfa  him  again 

—I  do  beseech  thee. 
Jftniy.     With  Beckel?      I  have  but 
one  hour  with  Ihec — 
Soeptre  and  croiier  cluluuj^  tnd  [he 


Naf. 


Thcte  on  the  tBoon. 

JtasanitiBJ.  And  in  a  oanov  piih 
A  plover  flew  befoie  ihee.  Tbell  I  MM 
Thy  high  blacV  steed  uaoes  1^  ^i^^ 

Like  sudden  night  m  the  main  l^nc  <, 

Aivd  from  that  heig:hl  tomMbing*«>*i 

I  knew  not  what 

Nmry.  I  aslt'i]  the  W»y. 

RnamtmJ.  I  timik  li 

So  I  loM 


Thou 


RetamunJ.     Too  Kaicd— co  jamg  I 

Htnry,     The  lusehud  dl  mr  nae ! — 

Well,  well,  no  mole  of  kim — t  hin  fa 

his  folk. 
His  kin,  all  his  hcloogingi,  orencss: 
Age,     orphans,      anil      babe  •  bcAilia 

motfaets--«Il 
By  hundreds  lo  bim — tbac  to  teg,  itani 
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Yea,  hooetty  too,  paint   her  what  way 

theywUL 
Fame  of  to-day  is  infamy  to-morrow ; 
Infiuny  of  to-day  is  fame  to-morrow ; 
And   round  and   round   again.      What 

matters  ?     Royal — 
I  mean  to  leave  the  rojralty  of  my  crown 
Unlessen'd  to  mine  heirs. 

Basamund,  Still — thy  fame  too: 

I  say  that  should  be  royal. 

Htnwy,  And  I  say, 

I  care  not  for  thy  saying. 

Rcsamumd,  And  I  say, 

I  care  not  for  thy  saying.      A  greater 

King 
Than  thou  art.  Love,  who  cares  not  for 

the  word, 
Biakes  •  care  not  * — care.     There  have  I 
spc^en  true  ? 
Htmry.     Care  dwell  with  me  for  ever, 
when  I  cease 
To  cmre  lor  thee  as  ever  ! 

Rosamund.     No  need  t  no  need  I  .  .  . 
There  is  a  bench.     G>me,  wilt  thou  sit  ? 

.  .  .   My  bank 
Of  wikl-flowers  [he  sUs\     At  thy  feet  I 

[She  sits  at  his  feet. 
ffemsy,  I  bad  them  clear 

A  royal  pleasaunce  for  thee,  in  the  wood, 
Not  leave  these  countrjrfolk  at  court 

RsseumufuL  I  brought  them 

In  from  the  wood,  and  set  them  here.     I 

love  them 
More  than  the  garden  flowers,  that  seem 

at  most 
Sweet  guests,  or  foreign  cousins,  not  half 

speaking 
The  language  di  the  land.     I  love  them 

too. 
Yes.     But,  my  liege,  I  am  sure,  of  all 

the  roses — 
Shame  fidl  on  those  who  gave  it  a  dog*s 

name — 
Thb  wild  one  {pieUng  a  briar' rose) — 

nay,  I  shall  not  prick  myself — 
Is  sweetest.     Do  but  smell ! 

Blemry,  Thou  rose  of  the  world  ! 

IVm  roae  of  all  the  roses  1     \Muttering, 
I  am   not   worthy  of  her— this   beast- 
bodbr 


That  God  has  plunged  my  soul  in — ] 

that  taking 
The  Fiend's  advantage  of  a  throne,  8 

long 
Have  wander'd  among  women, — a  foi 

stream 
Thro*  fever-breeding  levels, — at  her  sid< 
Among  these  happy  dales,  run  clearei 

drop 
The  mud  I  carried,  like  yon  brook,  an< 

glass 
The  faithful  face  of  heaven — 
\Looking  at  her^  and  unconscieusfy  aloua 

— thine  I  thine 
Rosamund.  I  know  it 

Henry  {muttering).     Not  hers.      W 
have  but  one  bond,  her  hate  c 
Becket 
Rosamund  {half  hearing).     Nay !  nay 
what  art  thou  muttering  ?    /  hat 
Becket? 
Henry     {muttering),       A    sane    an< 
natural  loathing  for  a  soul 
Purer,  and  truer  and  nobler  than  herself 
And  mine  a  bitterer  illegitimate  hate, 
A  bastard  hate  bom  of  a  former  love. 
Rosamund.     My  fault  to  name  him 
O  let  the  hand  of  one 
To  whom  thy  voice  is  all  her  music,  stay  i 
But  for  a  breath. 

\Puts  her  hand  before  his  lips 

Speak  only  of  thy  love, 

Why  there — like  some  loud    beggar  a^ 

thy  gate — 
The  happy  boldness  of  this  hand  hath 

won  it 
Love's  alms,  thy  kiss  {looking  at  herhanS^ 
—Sacred  !     Til  kiss  it  too. 

[fCissing  it. 
There  !  wherefore  dost  thou  so  peruse  it  i 

Nay, 
There  may  be  crosses  in  my  line  of  life. 
Henry.     Not  half  her  hand— no  hand 
to  mate  with  her^ 
If  it  should  come  to  that. 

Rosamund.      With  her  ?  with  whom  i 
Henry.      Life  on  the  hand  is  naked 
gipsy-stuff; 
Life  on  the  face,  the  brows— clear  inno- 
cence  J 
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Vein*d  marble — not  a  furrow  yet — and 

hers  [Muttering, 

Crost  and  recrost,  a  venomous  spider's 

web 

Rosamund  {springing  up).     Out  of  the 
cloud,  my  Sun — out  of  the  eclipse 
Narrowing  my  golden  hour  ! 

Henry,  O  Rosamund, 

I  would  be  true — would  tell  thee  all — and 

something 
I  had  to  say — I  love  thee  none  the  less — 
Which  will  so  vex  thee. 

Rosamund,        Something  against  me  ? 
Henry,     No,  no,  against  myself. 
Rosamund,  I  will  not  hear  it. 

Come,  come,  mine  hour  !     I  bargain  for 

mine  hour. 
rU  call  thee  little  Geoffrey. 
Henry,  Call  him  1 

Rosamund,  Geoffrey  I 

Enter  Geoffrey. 

Henry.     Mow  the  boy  grows  ! 

Rosamuftd.     Ay,   and  his   brows   are 
thine ; 
The   mouth  is   only  Clifford,   my   dear 
father. 

Geoffrey.     My  liege,  what  hast  thou 
brought  me  ? 

Henry.  Venal  imp ! 

What  say'st  thou  to  the  Chancellorship  of 
England  ? 

Geoffrey.     O  yes,  my  liege. 

Henry.  *  O  yes,  my  liege  ! '     He 

speaks 
As  if  it  were  a  cake  of  gingerbread. 

Dost  thou  know,  my  boy,  what  it  is  to 
be  Chancellor  of  England  ? 

Geoffrey,  Something  good,  or  thou 
wouldst  not  give  it  me. 

Henry.  It  is,  my  boy,  to  side  with 
the  King  when  Chancellor,  and  then  to 
be  made  Archbishop  and  go  against  the 
King  who  made  him,  and  turn  the  world 
upside  down. 

Geoffrey.  I  won't  have  it  then.  Nay, 
but  give  it  me,  and  I  promise  thee  not  to 
turn  the  world  upside  down. 

Henry  {giving  him  a  ball).  Here  is  a 
ball,  my  boy,  thy  world,  to  turn  anyway 


and  play  with  as  thoa  wilt — ^wludi  is  maR 
than  I  can  do  with  mine.     Go  tiy  it,  pity. 

\Kxii  Gtoaic|. 
A  pretty  lusty  boy. 
Rosamund,  So  like  to  thee; 

Like  to  be  liker. 

Henry,  Not  in  my  chin,  I  hope  I 

That  threatens  double. 

Rosamund,  Thou  art  manlike 

perfect 
Henry,     Ay,  ay,  no  doubt ;  and  nere 
I  humpt  behind, 
Thou'dst  say  as  much — ^the  goodly  wif 

of  women 
Who  love,  for  which  I  love  them.    M^ 

God  grant 
No  ill  befall  or  him  or  thee  when  I 
Am  gone. 

Rosamund,  Is  he  thy  enemy? 

Henry,  He  ?  who  ?  ly! 

Rosamund,     Thine  enemy  knows  the 

secret  of  my  bower. 
Henry,     And  I  could  tear  him  asonder 
with  wild  horses 
Before  he  would  betray  it.      Nay— no 

fear  I 
More  like  is  he  to  excommunicate  me. 
Rosamund.     And  I  would  creep,  crawl 
over  knife-edge  flint 
Barefoot,  a  hundred  leagues,  to  stay  his 

hand 
Before  he  flash'd  the  bolt. 

Henry,  And  when  he  flash'd  it 

Shrink  from  me,  like  a  daughter  of  the 
Church. 
Rosamund,     Ay,  but  he  will  not 
Henry,  Ay !  but  if  he  did? 

Rosamund,      O    then  !   O   then!    I 
almost  fear  to  say 
That  my  poor  heretic  heart  wonld  ex- 
communicate 
His  excommunication,  clinging  to  thee 
Closer  than  ever. 

Henry  {raising  Rosamund  and  kissing 
her).        My  brave-hearted  Rose! 
Hath  he  ever  been  to  sec  thee  ? 

Rosamund.  Here  ?  not  be. 

And  it  is  so  lonely  here — no  confcsor. 
Henry.     Thou   shalt  confess  all  tby 
sweet  sins  to  me. 
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Rosamund,      Besides,  we  came  away 
in  such  a  heat, 
I  brought  not  ev'n  my  crucifix. 

Henry,  Take  this. 

[Giving  her  thi  Crudfix  which  Eleanor 

gai*€  him, 
Rosamund,     O  beautiful !    May  I  have 
it  as  mine,  till  mine 
Be  mine  again  ? 

Henry  {throwing  it  round  her  neck). 

Thine — as  I  am — till  death  1 
Rosamund,     Death?  no  !    Ill  have  it 
with  me  in  my  shroud. 
And  wake  vsiih  it,  and  show  it  to  all  the 
Saints. 
Henry,     Nay — I  must  go  ;  but  when 
thou  laycst  thy  lip 
To  this,  remembering  One  who  died  for 

thee, 
Remember  also  one  who  lives  for  thee 
Ont  there  in  France ;  for  I  must  hence 

to  brave 
The  Pope,  King  Louis,  and  this  turbulent 
priest. 
Rosamund  (kneelittg).     O  by  thy  love 
for  me,  all  mine  for  thee, 
Hing  not  thy  soul  into  the  flames  of  hell  : 
I  kneel    to  thee — be   friends  with  him 
again. 
Henry,     Look,  look  I  if  little  Geoffrey 
have  not  tost 
lib  boll  into  the  brook  !  makes  after  it  too 
To  find  it.     Why,  the  child  will  drown 
himself. 
Rosamund,     Geoffrey  I  Geoffrey! 

[Exeunt, ' 

SCENE   IL— MONTMIRAIL. 

*The  Afeeting  of  the  Kings:    John  of 
Oxford  and  Henry.     Crazihi  in  the 
distance, 

John  of  Oxford,     You  have  not  crownM 

young  Henry  yet,  my  liege  ? 
Henry,     Crown*d  !  by  (Jod's  e>cs,  we 
will  not  have  him  crown*d. 
I  spoke  of  late  to  the  boy,  he  answerM 

me. 
As  if  be  wore  the  crown  already — No, 


We  will  not  have  him  crown*d. 

'Tis  true  what  Becket  told  me,  that  th 

mother 
Would    make    him    play   his    kingshi 

against  mine. 
John     of   Oxford,      Not    have    hir 

crown  *d  ? 
Henry,  Not  now — not  yet  I  an 

Becket— 
Becket  should  crown  him  were  he  crown* 

at  all: 
But,  since  we  would  be  lord  of  our  ow 

manor, 
This  Canterbury,  like  a  wounded  deer. 
Has  fled  our  presence  and  our  feeding 

grounds. 
fohn  of  Oxford,      Cannot   a  smootl 

tongue  lick  him  whole  again 
To  ser\'e  your  will  ? 

Henry,        He  hates  my  will,  not  me 
John  of  Oxford,     There's  York,   m; 

liege. 
Henry,      But   England   scarce  wouh 

hold 
Young  Henry  king,  if  only  crown'd  b; 

York, 
And  that  would  stilt  up  York  to  twio 

himself. 
There   is   a    movement   yonder    in   th( 

crowd — 
See  if  our  pious — what  shall  I  call  him 

John  ?— 
Husband-in-law,  our  smooth-shorn  sine 

r.iin, 
Be  yet  within  the  field. 
John  of  Oxford,  1  will.  \Exit 

Henry.  Ay!  Ay! 

Mince  and  go  back  !  his  politic  Holines; 
Hath  all  but  climb'd  the  Koman  percl 

again, 
And  we  shall  hear  him  presently  will 

clapt  wing 
Crow  over  Barlarossa — at  last  tongue 

free 
To  M.ist  my  realms  with  cxcommunicatioi 
And  interdict.     I  must  p.itch  up  a  |>cace- 
\  piece  in  this  long-tugged -at,  threadl>arc 

worn 
<^)uarrcl  of  Crown  and  Church — to  rem 

again. 
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His  Holiness  cannot  steer  straight  thro* 

shoals, 
Nor  I.     The  citizen's  heir  hath  conquer*d 

me 
For   the   moment.      So   we   make  oar 

peace  with  him. 

Enter  Louis. 

Brother  of  France,  what  shall  be  done 

with  Becket  ? 
Louis,     The  holy  Thomas  I    Brother, 

you  have  traffick'd 
Between   the  Emperor   and   the   Pope, 

between 
The  Pope  and  Antipope — a  perilous  game 
For  men  to  play  with  God. 

Henry,  Ay,  ay,  good  brother, 

They  call  you  the  Monk-King. 

Louis,  Who  calls  me  ?  she 

That  was  my  wife,  now  yours?     You 

have  her  Duchy, 
The  point  you  aim*d  at,  and  pray  God 

she  prove 
True  wife  to  you.     You  have  had  the 

better  of  us 
In  secular  matters. 

Henry.    Come,  confess,  good  brother. 
You  did  your  best  or  worst  to  keep  her 

Duchy. 
Only  the  golden  Leopard  printed  in  it 
Such  hold -fast  claws  that  you  perforce 

again 
Shrank  into  France.     Tut,  tut !  did  we 

convene 
This  conference  but  to  babble  of  our  wives? 
They  are  plagues  enough  in-door. 

Louis.  We  fought  in  the  East, 

And  felt  the  sun  of  Antioch  scald  our  mail, 
And    push'd    our    lances   into    Saracen 

hearts. 
We  never  hounded  on  the  State  at  home 
To  spoil  the  Church. 

Henry.  How  should  you  see  this 

rightly  ? 
Louis.     Well,  well,  no  more  !     I  am 

proud  of  my  *  Monk-King,' 
Whoever  named  me ;  and,  brother,  Holy 

Church 
May  rock,  but  will  not  wreck,  nor  our 

Archbishop 


Stagger  on  the  slope  decks  for  any  roai 

sea 
Blown  by  the  breath  of  kings.    We  (* 

forgive  you 
FcMT  aught  you  wrought  against  as. 

[Henry  JuUds  up  kis  han. 
Nay,  Ipa/yo, 
Do  not  defend  yourself.     You  will  d 

much 
To  rake  out  all  old  dying  heats,  if  yon. 
At  my  requesting,  will  but  look  into 
The  wrongs  you  did  him,  and  restore  k 

kin. 
Reseat  him  on  his  throne  of  Canterbm 
Be,  both,  the  friends  3rou  were. 

Henry,  The  friends  we  wai 

Co-mates  we  were,  and  had  our  spi . 

together, 
Co-kings  we  were,  and  made  the  k 

together. 
The  world  had  never  seen  the  like  befo 
You  are  too  cold  to  know  the  £uhion 

it. 
Well,  well,  we  will  be  gentle  with  hi 

gracious — 
Most  gracious. 

Enter  Becket,    after    him^  John 
Oxford,  Roger  of  York,  Gilb* 

FOLIOT,  Dk  BrOC,   FlTZURSE,  eL 

Only  that  the  rift  he  n. 
May  close  between  us,  here  I  am  wh 

king. 
The  word  should  come  from  him. 

Becket  {kmeling).  Then,  my  dear  lit^ , 
I  here  deliver  all  this  controversy 
Into  your  royal  hands. 

Henry,  Ah,  Thomas,  Thorn  i 

Thou  art  thyself  again,  Thomas  again. 

Becket  {rising).   Saving  God's  honors! 

Henry,  Out  upon  thee,  mJl 

Saving  the  Devil's  honour,  his  yes  and  » 

Knights,    bishops,    earls,    this    Lolj'W 

spawn — by  Mahound, 
I  had  sooner  have  been  bom  a  M 

man — 
Less  clashing  with  their  priests — 
I  am  half-way  down  the  slope — w  1  » 

man  stay  me  ? 
I  dash  myself  to  pieces — I  stay  myself- 
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\JS. — it  IS  gone.   You,  Master  Becket,  you 
ut  owe  to  me  your  power  over  me — 
A^y.  nay— 
'Other    of    France,   you   have    taken, 

cherish'd  him 
\,30  thief-like  fled  from  his  own  church 

by  night, 
1^0  man  puxsoing.     I  would  have  had 
him  back, 
ike  heed  be  do  not  turn  and  rend  you 

too: 
*-  whatsoever  may  displease  him — that 
clean  against  God*s  honour — a  shift,  a 
-  trick 

•    lereby  to  challenge,  &ce  me  out  of  all 
-^    *  regal  rights.     Yet,  yet — that  none 
may  dream 
^o  against  God's  honoor — ay,  or  him- 
self 
any  reason,  choose 
^hundred  of  the  wisest  heads  from 

England, 
hundred,   too,  from   Normandy  and 

Anjou: 
t  these  dedde  on  what  was  customary 
olden  days,  and  all  the  Church  of 
France 
^dde  on  their  decision,  I  am  content. 
<  .V,  what  the  mightiest  and  the  holiest 
..ail  his  predecessois  may  have  done 
;  a  to  the  least  and  meanest  of  my  own, 
.  .f.  him  do  the  same  to  me — I  am  con- 
tent. 
'.cuis.     Ay,  ay  I    the  King  humbles 

himself  enough. 
'^B€€ket,       {Aside)    Words  1     he    will 
wriggle  out  of  them  like  an  eel 
"Wjien  the  time  serves.     {Aloud,)     My 

lieges  and  my  lords, 
Tlip  thanks  of  Holy  Church  are  due  to 

,.       those 
TIttt  went  before  us  for  their  work,  which 


Inhtriting    reap     an     easier     harvest. 

^    Yet 

as.     My  lord,  will  you  be  greater 
than  the  Saints, 

Motif  I  than  St.  Peter?  whom what  is 

it  you  doubt  ? 
Bdiold  yoftf  peace  at  hand. 

T 


Becket,  I  say  that  those 

Who  went  before  us  did  not  wholly  clear 
The    deadly  growths    of    earth,    which 

Hell's  own  heat 
So  dwelt  on  that  they  rose  and  darkened 

Heaven. 
Yet  they  did  much.     Would  God  they 

had  torn  up  all 
By  the  hard  root,  which  shoots  again ; 

our  trial 
Had  so  been  less  ;  but,  seeing  they  were 

men 
Defective  or  excessive,  must  we  follow 
All  that  they  overdid  or  underdid  ? 
Nay,  if  they  were  defective  as  St.  Peter 
Denying    Christ,    who    yet    defied   the 

tyrant. 
We  hold  by  his  defiance,  not  his  defect. 

0  good  son  Louis,  do  not  counsel  me, 
No,  to  suppress  God's  honour  for  the  sake 
Of  any  king  that  breathes.     No,  God 

forbid ! 
Henry,     No  !  God  forbid  !  and  turn 

me  Mussulman*! 
No  God  but  one,  and  Mahound  is  his 

prophet. 
But  for  your  Christian,  look  you,  you 

shall  have 
None  other  God  but  me — me,  Thomas, 

son 
Of   Gilbert   Becket,   London  merchant. 

Out! 

1  hear  no  more.  \Exit, 

Louis,     Our  brother*s  anger  puts  him, 
Poor   man,    beside   himself — not   wise. 

My  lord, 
We   have   claspt   your  cause,   believing 

that  our  brother 
Had    wrong'd    you;    but    this    day   he 

profTcr'd  peace. 
You  will   have  war;  and  tho'  we  grant 

the  Church 
King  over  this  world's  kings,  yet,   my 

good  lord, 
We  that  are  kings  are  something  in  this 

world. 
And  so  we  pray  you,  draw  yourself  from 

under 
The  wings  of  France.     We  shelter  you 

no  more.  \Exit, 

3  A 


lohn   »/  Ox/erd.      1    am   l^aA    ilM. 

France  hath  5icouled  him  al  hist  i 

I  told  the  I'ope  whal  luannn  iif  man  lie 

was.  [Eiit. 

Kagrr  ef  Vart.      Yen,  since  he  HoaU 

the  will  orellhct  realm, 

Let  eilheicBSt  him  away  like  a  dead  dogi 

[Eiif. 

I-'elu-l.     V'ea,  lei  a  slnuigei  spoil  his 

And  lei  anolhei  ta.ke  his  l^ihoplick  ! 

\F.^,;. 

Dt  Bret.     Our  casile,   my  lord,   be- 

longs  lo  Canlerbuty. 

I  pray  you  come  anil  take  it.  \Exit. 

Filuirst.  liVhcn  you  wUl.      {f.xit. 

Biiket.    . Cursed  be  John  af  Oifoitl, 

Rt^r  of  York, 

And   Gilbert   Foliot  I    cursed  those   De 

That  hold  our  Saliwood  Caille  from  our 


The  ronre  or  leu  of  doily  bboui  iaocr— 
The  pretty  gaping  Inlli  in  ibe  boot-aa 
ISptng  foi   bivaJ— the  daily  «wn  (^ 

piita— 

The  ilaily  [ilrasiiic  to  sappiy  it, 

Jltthtrt.  Ah,  Tttmm 

Vou  h«d  xxtA  Inme  it,  no,  dm  far  ■  dq 
Bn»a.     W«U,  maybe,  no, 
IfftUri.     But  bear  with  Wallet  Mq 

Fur  hcr<  lie  comes  li 


Knitr  Waitw  lUr, 
H'all/r  Map.  Pity,  ny  Inrd.  that  jq 
have  <|iirachnl  the  utajinlb  of  Fnvct  h 
ward  yon,  iho'  His  HoUnoa,  afiet  «ac 
smouldering  and  sisAikiag,  !«  Madk 
again  upon  your  qauter. 
Baiei.     Ay,  ii  be  do  u)t  eai  I 

smoke  again. 
IfdAfl-  Maf,  My  lord,  the  «f^  A 
rsl  kindled,  said  lo  Ibt  BBokv.  '  Go  n 
ly  son,  sltaight  to  Haven.'  And  U 
noke  said,  ■  1  ^0;'  bat  aim  the  Kcdl 
eict  took  am!  lenat  Ua  i 


wctart  n. 
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IValUr  Map,  Is  that  my  case  ?  so  if 
the  city  be  sick,  and  I  cannot  call  the 
kennel  sweet,  your  lordship  would  sus- 
pend me  from  verse -writing,  as  you  sus- 
pended yourself  after  sub-writing  to  the 
customs. 

Bicket.  I  pray  God  pardon  mine  in- 
firmity. 
Wtdter  Map,  Nay,  my  lord,  take 
heart;  for  tho'  you  suspended  yourself, 
the  Pope  let  you  down  again ;  and  tho' 
you  suspend  Foliot  or  another,  the  Pope 
will  not  leave  them  in  suspense,  for 
the  Pope  himself  is  always  in  suspense, 
Kke  Mahound*s  coffin  hung  between 
heaven  and  earth — always  in  suspense, 
like  the  scales,  till  the  weight  of  Germany 
or  the  gold  of  England  brings  one  of 
them  down  to  the  dust — always  in  sus- 
pense, like  the  tail  of  the  horologe — to 
and  fro — tick-tack — we  make  the  time, 
we  keep  the  time,  ay,  and  we  serve  the 
time;  for  I  have  heard  say  that  if  you 
boxed  the  Pope*s  ears  with  a  purse,  you 
migfat  stagger  him,  but  he  would  pocket 
the  purse.  No  saying  of  mine — ^Jocelyn 
of  Salisbury.  But  the  King  hath  bought 
half  the  College  of  Redhats.  He  warmed 
to  you  to-day,  and  you  have  chilled  him 
again.  Yet  you  both  love  God.  Agree 
with  him  quickly  again,  even  for  the  sake 
of  the  Church.  My  one  grain  of  good 
counsel  which  you  will  not  swallow.  I 
hate  a  split  between  old  friendships  as  I 
hate  the  dirty  gap  in  the  face  of  a  Cis- 
tercian monk,  that  will  swallow  anything. 
Farewell.  \Exit. 

Btckit,     Map  scoffs  at  Rome.     I  all 
but  hold  with  Map. 
Save  for  myself  no  Rome  were  left  in 

England, 
AU    had    been  his.     Why   should    this 

Rome,  this  Rome, 
Still   choose  Barabbas  rather  than   the 

Christ, 
Absolve  the  left-hand  thief  and  damn  the 

right? 
Take  fees  of  tyranny,  wink  at  sacrilege, 
^^llich  even  Peter  had  not  dared  ?  condemn 
The  bUmekM  txile  ?— 


Herbert,        Thee,  thou  holy  Thomas ! 
I  would  that  thou  hadst  been  the  Holy 

Father. 
Becket,     I  would  have  done  my  most 

to  keep  Rome  holy, 
I  would  have  made  Rome  know  she  stil] 

is  Rome — 
Wlio  stands  aghast  at  her  eternal  self 
And  shakes  at  mortal  kings — her  vacilla< 

tion, 
Avarice,  craft — O  God,  how  many  an 

innocent 
Has  left  his  bones  upon  the  way  to  Rome 
Unwept,  uncared  for.      Yea — on  min< 

own  self 
The  King  had  had  no  power  except  foi 

Rome. 
Tis  not  the  King  who  is  guilty  of  mim 

exile. 
But  Rome,  Rome,  Rome! 

Herbert,         My  lord,  I  see  this  Louis 
Returning,  ah!  to  drive  thee   from  hb 

realm. 
Beeket,      He  said    as    much    before. 

Thou  art  no  prophet. 
Nor  yet  a  prophet's  son. 

Herbert,  Whatever  he  say. 

Deny  not  thou  God's  honour  for  a  king. 
The  King  looks  troubled. 

Reenter  King  Louis. 

Lentis,  My  dear  lord  Archbishop 

I  learn  but  now  that  those  poor  Poiie 

vins, 
That  in   thy  cause  were  slirr'd  agains 

King  Hcnr)', 
Have  l)ccn,  despite  his  kingly  promis< 

given 
To  our  own  self  of  pardon,  evilly  used 
And  put  to  pain.      I  have  lost  all  trus 

in  him. 
The  Church  alone  hath  c)'es — and  nov 

I  sec 
That    1  was  blind — suffer  the  phrase- 
surrendering 
God's  honour  to  the  pleasure  of  a  man. 
Forgive  me  and  absolve  me,  holy  father 

\Kneels. 
Becket,     Son,  I   absolve  thee  in   thi 

name  of  God. 
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Louis  {rising.    Return  to  Sens,  where 
we  will  care  for  you. 
The  wine  and  wealth  of  all  our  France 

are  yours; 

Rest  in  our  realm,  and  be  at  peace  with 

all.  [Exeunt, 

Voices  from   the    Crowd,     Long   live 

the  good  King  Louis!     God  bless  the 

great  Archbishop  I 

Re-enter  Henry  and  Jowi  of  Oxford. 

Henry  {looking  after  King  Louis  and 
Becket).     Ay,  there  they  go — ^both  backs 

are  tum'd  to  me — 
Why  then  I  strike  into  my  former  path 
For  England,  crown  young  Henry  there, 

and  make 
Our  waning  Eleanor  all  but  love  me  I 

John, 
Thou   hast   served   me    heretofore  with 

Rome — and  well. 
They  call  thee  John  the  Swearer. 

John  of  Oxford,  For  this  reason. 

That,  being  ever  duteous  to  the  King, 
I  evermore  have  sworn  upon  his  side, 
And  ever  mean  to  do  it. 

Henry   {claps   him   on   the   shoulder). 

Honest  John ! 
To  Rome  again !  the  storm  begins  again. 
Spare   not    thy  tongue !  be   lavish   with 

our  coins, 
Threaten  our  junction  with  the  Emperor 

—flatter 
And  fright  the  Pope — bribe  all  the  Car- 

dinals — leave 
Lateran  and  Vatican  in  one  dust  of  gold — 
Swear  and  unswear,  state  and  misstate 

thy  best ! 
I  go  to  have  young  Henry  crown*d  by 

York. 


ACT  HL 

SCENE  I.— The  Bower. 

Henry  and  Rosamund. 

Henry.     All  that  you  say  is  just.     I 
cannot  answer  it 
Till    better    times,    when    I    shall    put 
away 


Rosamund,     What  will  you  pat 

Henry,  That  which  yoa 

Till  better  times.      Let  it  conte 

now 
There  is  no  woman  that  I  love  % 
Rosamund,     No  woman  but  si 

content  with  that — 
Henry,     And  one  lair  child  t( 
Rosamund,  O  y«,  t 

We  waited  for  so  long — ^heaven' 

last — 
And  how  you  doated  on  him  the 

day 
I  almost  fear'd  your  kiss  was 

yes — 
But  then  the  child  is  such  a  child 

chance 
That  he  should  erer  spread  into 
Here  in  our  silence  ?     I  have  < 

best. 
I  am  not  leam'd. 

Henry,  I  am  the  King,  h 
And  I  will  look  to  it  Is  our  set 
Have  you  had  any  alarm  ?  no  st 

Rosamund, 
The  warder  of   the   bower   ha 

himself 
Of  late  to  wine.      I  sometimes 

sleeps 
When  he  should  watch;  and  ; 

fear  ?  the  people 
Believe  the  wood  enchanted. 

comes, 
Nor  foe  nor  friend;    his  fond  < 

wine 
Springs  from  the  loneliness  of 

bower. 
Which  weighs  even  on  me. 

Henry,  Yet  these  tre< 

Their  long  bird-echoing  minster- 

the  voice 
Of  the   perpetual    brook,  these 

slopes 
Of  Solomon-shaming  flowers — 1 

your  saying. 
All  pleased  you  so  at  first. 

Rosamund,  Not  now  < 

My  Anjou  bower  was  scarce  as  I 
But   you  were  oftener  there. 

none  but  you. 
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The  brook's  voice  is  not  3rours,  and  no 

flower,  not 
The  Sim  himself,  should  he  be  changed 

to  one. 
Could  shine  away  the  darkness  of  that 

cap 
Left  by  the  lack  of  love. 

Hemry,  The  lack  of  love  ! 

R0samund,     Of  one  we  love.     Nay,  I 
would  not  be  bold, 

Yet  hoped  ere  this  you  might 

\Looks  eamesHy  ai  him, 
Henry,  Anything  further  ? 

Rosamund,      Only  my   best   bower- 
maiden  died  of  late, 
And  that  old  priest  whom  John  of  Salis- 
bury trusted 
Hath  sent  another. 
Henry,  Secret  ? 

Rosamund,  I  but  askM  her 

One    question,  and    she    primm'd    her 

mouth  and  put 
Her  hands  together — thus — and   said, 

God  help  her, 
That  she  was  sworn  to  silence. 

Hettry,  What  did  you  ask  her  ? 

Rosamund,      Some  daily  something- 
nothing. 
Henry.  Secret,  then? 

Rosamund,     I  do  not  love  her.     Must 
you  go,  my  liege. 
So  suddenly  ? 

Henry.     I  came  to  England  suddenly. 
And  on  a  great  occasion  sure  to  wake 

As  great  a  wrath  in  Becket 

Rosamund,  Always  Becket ! 

He  always  comes  between  us. 

Henry,  — And  to  meet  it 

I  needs  must  leave  as  suddenly.      It  is 

raining. 
Put  on  your  hood  and  see  me  to  the 
bounds.  [Exeunt. 

Margery  {singing  behind  scene). 
Babbie  in  bower 

Under  the  rose  I 
Bee  mustn't  buzz, 

Whoop^but  he  knows. 

Kiss  me,  little  one, 
Nobody  near  1 


Grasshopper,  grasshopper. 
Whoop— you  can  hear. 

Kiss  in  the  bower. 

Tit  on  the  tree  I 
Bird  mustn't  tell. 

Whoop — he  can  see. 

Enter  Margery. 

I  ha*  been  but  a  week  here  and  I  ha' 
seen  what  I  ha'  seen,  for  to  be  sure  it's 
no  more  than  a  week  since  our  old 
Father  Philip  that  has  confessed  our 
mother  for  twenty  years,  and  she  was 
hard  put  to  it,  and  to  speak  truth,  nigh 
at  the  end  of  our  last  crust,  and  that 
mouldy,  and  she  cried  out  on  him  to  put 
me  forth  in  the  world  and  to  make  me  a 
woman  of  the  world,  and  to  win  my  own 
bread,  whereupon  he  asked  our  mother 
if  I  could  keep  a  quiet  tongue  i'  my  head, 
and  not  speak  till  I  was  spoke  to,  and  I 
answered  for  myself  that  I  never  spoke 
more  than  was  needed,  and  he  told  me 
he  would  advance  me  to  the  service  of  a 
great  lady,  and  took  me  ever  so  far  away, 
and  gave  me  a  great  pat  o'  the  cheek  for 
a  pretty  wench,  and  said  it  was  a  pity  to 
blindfold  such  eyes  as  mine,  and  such  to 
be  sure  they  be,  but  he  blinded  'em  for 
all  that,  and  so  brought  me  no-hows  as 
I  may  say,  and  the  more  shame  to  him 
after  his  promise,  into  a  garden  and  not 
into  the  world,  and  bad  me  whatever  I 
saw  not  to  speak  one  word,  an'  it  'ud  be 
well  for  me  in  the  end,  for  there  were 
great  ones  who  would  look  after  me,  and 
to  be  sure  I  ha'  seen  great  ones  to-day — 
and  then  not  to  speak  one  word,  for 
that's  the  rule  o'  the  garden,  tho'  to  be 
sure  if  I  had  been  Eve  i'  the  garden  I 
shouldn't  ha'  minded  the  apple,  for  what's 
an  apple,  you  know,  save  to  a  child,  and 
I'm  no  child,  but  more  a  woman  o'  the 
world  than  my  lady  here,  and  I  ha'  seen 
what  I  ha'  seen  —  tho'  to  be  sure  if  I 
hadn't  minded  it  we  should  all  on  us 
ha'  had  to  go,  bless  the  Saints,  wi'  Ixire 
backs,  but  the  backs  'ud  ha'  counte- 
nanced one  another,  and  belike  it  'ud  ha' 
been  always  summer,  and  anyhow  I  am 
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as  well-shaped  as  my  lady  here,  and  I 
ha'  seen  what  I  ha*  seen,  and  what's  the 
good  of  my  talking  to  m3rself,  for  here 
comes  my  lady  {enter  Rosamund),  and, 
my  lady,  tho'  I  shouldn't  speak  one 
word,  I  wish  you  joy  o'  the  King's 
brother. 

Rosamund,     What  is  it  you  mean  ? 

Margery,  I  mean  your  goodman, 
your  husband,  my  lady,  for  I  saw  your 
ladyship  a-parting  wi'  him  even  now  i' 
the  coppice,  when  I  was  a-getting  o' 
bluebells  for  your  ladyship's  nose  to 
smell  on — and  I  ha'  seen  the  King  once 
at  Oxford,  and  he's  as  like  the  King  as 
fingernail  to  fingernail,  and  I  thought  at 
first  it  was  the  King,  only  you  know  the 
King's  married,  for  King  Louis 

Rosamund,     Married ! 

Margery,  Years  and  years,  my  lady, 
for  her  husband,  King  Louis — '— 

Rosamund,     Hush ! 

Margery,  — And  I  thought  if  it  were 
the  King's  brother  he  had  a  better  bride 
than  the  King,  for  the  people  do  say 
that  his  is  bad  beyond  all  reckoning, 
and 

Rosamund,     The  people  lie. 

Margery.  Very  like,  my  lady,  but 
most  on  'em  know  an  honest  woman  and 
a  lady  when  they  see  her,  and  besides 
they  say,  she  makes  songs,  and  that's 
against  her,  for  I  never  knew  an  honest 
woman  that  could  make  songs,  tho'  to  be 
sure  our  mother  'ill  sing  me  old  songs  by 
the  hour,  but  then,  God  help  her,  she 
had  'em  from  her  mother,  and  her  mother 
from  her  mother  back  and  back  for  ever 
so  long,  but  none  on  'em  ever  made 
songs,  and  they  were  all  honest. 

Rosamund.  Go,  you  shall  tell  me  of 
her  some  other  time. 

Margery.  There's  none  so  much  to 
tell  on  her,  my  lady,  only  she  kept  the 
seventh  commandment  better  than  some 
I  know  on,  or  I  couldn't  look  your  lady- 
ship i'  the  face,  and  she  brew'd  the  best 
ale  in  all  Glo'ster,  that  is  to  say  in  her 
time  when  she  had  the  *  Crown.' 

Rosamund,     The  crown  I  who  ? 


Margery,     Mother. 

Rosamund,  I  mean  her  wbo 
call — £uicy — ^my  husband's  brotha 

Margery,  Oh,  Queen  Eleanor, 
my  lady ;  and  tho'  I  be  sworn 
speak  a  word,  I  can  tell  you  al 
her,  if 

Rosamund,      No  word  now. 
£unt  and  sleepy.     Leave  me.     N: 
What  I  will  you  anger  me  ? 

He  charged  me  not  to  question 

those 
About  me.     Have  I  ?  no  !  she  qo 

mf. 
Did  she  not  slander  him  f    She 

stay  here  ? 
May  she   not   tempt   me,  being 

side. 
To  question  her  ?     Nay,  can  I  j 

hence 
Without  his  kingly  leave  ?     I  ai 

dark. 
I   have   lived,  poor  bird,  from 

cage,  and  known 
Nothing  but   him — happy  to  1 

more. 
So  that  he  loved  me — and  he  lo^ 

yes. 
And  bound  me  by  his  love  to  se 
Till  his  own  time. 

Eleanor,  Eleanoi 
Not  heard  ill  things  of  her  in 

Oh,  she's 
The  Queen  of  France.     I  see 

confusion. 
Some  strange  mistake.      I  did 

aright. 
Myself  confused  with  parting 

King. 
Margery  {behind  scene).     Bee 
buzz. 

Whoop — but  he  knows. 
Rosamund,     Yet  her — what 

hinted  of  some  her — 
When  he  was  here  before — 
Something    that    would    disple 

Hath  he  stray'd 
From  love's  clear  path  into  the 

bush. 
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And,  bdng  scnitch'd,  returns  to  bis  true 

rose, 
Who  hath  not  thorn  enough  to  prick  him 

for  it, 
Et^  with  a  word  ? 

Aiargtry  {behind  scene).      Bird  mustn't 
tell, 
Whoop — he  can  see. 
Rosamund,      I  would  not   hear  him. 
Nay — there's  more — he  frown'd 
*  No  mate  for  her,  if  it  should  come  to 

that'— 
To  that — to  what  ? 

Margery  {behind  scene).     Whoop— but 
he  knows, 
Whoop— but  he  knows. 
Rosamund,     O  God  !    some  dreadful 
truth  is  breaking  on  me — 
Some  dreadful  thing  is  coming  on  me. 

[Enter  Geoffrey. 

Geoffrey  I 

Geoffrey,     What  are  )rou  crying  for, 

when  the  sun  shines  ? 
Rosamund,     Hath  not  thy  father  left 

us  to  ourselves  ? 
Geoffrey,     Ay,  but  he's  taken  the  rain 
with  him.     I  hear  Margery:  I'll  go  play 
with  her.  \ExU  Geoffrey. 

Rosamund,     Rainbow,  stay, 
Gleam  upon  gloom. 
Bright  as  my  dream. 
Rainbow,  stay  I 
But  it  passes  away, 
Gloom  upon  gleam, 
Dark  as  my  doom — 
O  rainbow  stay. 


SCENE   II. — Outside   the  Woods 
NEAR  Rosamund's  Bower. 

Eleanor.     Fitzurse. 

Eleanor,     Up  from  the  salt  lips  of  the 

land  we  two 
Have  track'd  the  King  to  this  dark  inland 

wood; 
And  somewhere  hereabouts  he  vanish'd. 

Here 
His  turtle  builds ;  his  exit  is  our  adit : 


Watch  I  he  will  out  again,  and  presentl; 
Seeing  he  must  to  Westminster  and  cro^ 
Young  Henry  there  to-morrow. 

Fitzurse,  We  have  watch' 

So  long  in  vain,  he  hath  pass'd  out  agaii 
And  on  the  other  side. 

\A  great  horn  windec 
Hark  !  Madam  I 
Eleanor.  A) 

How  ghostly  sounds   that  horn   in   tfa 
black  wood  ! 

[A  countrytnan  flying 
Whither  away,  man  ?  what  are  you  flyin 
from  ? 
Countryman,  The  witch  I  the  witch 
she  sits  naked  by  a  great  heap  of  gold  ii 
the  middle  of  the  wood,  and  when  th 
horn  sounds  she  comes  out  as  a  woU 
Get  you  hence  !  a  man  passed  in  ther 
to-day:  I  holla'd  to  him,  but  he  didn' 
hear  mc :  he'll  never  out  again,  the  witcl 
has  got  him.  I  daren't  stay — I  daren' 
stay! 

Eleanor,     Kind  of  the  witch  to  giv( 

thee  warning  tho'.        [Manjlies 

Is  not  this  wood-witch  of  the  rustic's  fea 

Our  woodland  Circe  that   hath  witch'c 

the  King  ? 

[Horn  sounded.     Another /lying 
Fitzurse,     Again  I  stay,  fool,  and  tel 

me  why  thou  fliest. 
Countryman,  Fly  thou  too.  Th< 
King  keeps  his  forest  head  of  game  here, 
and  when  that  horn  sounds,  a  score  oi 
wolf-dogs  are  let  loose  that  will  tear  the< 
piecemeal.  Linger  not  till  the  third 
horn.     Fly  I  [Exit, 

Eleanor.      This  is   the    likelier   tale. 
We  have  hit  the  place. 
Now   let   the  King's  fine  game  look  to 
itself.  [Horn, 

Fitzurse.      Again  ! — 
And  far  on  in  the  dark  heart  of  the  wood 
I  hear  the  yelpinjj  of  the  hounds  of  hclL 
Eleanor,     I  have  my  dagger  here  to 

still  their  throats. 
Fitzurse.     Nay,  Madam,  not  to-night 
— the  night  is  falling. 
What  can  be  done  to-night  ? 

Eleanor,  Well — well-^away. 
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SCENE  III. — ^Traitor's  Mbadow  at 
FRfeTEVAL.  Pavilions  and  Tents 
OF  THE  English  and  French 
Baronage. 

Becket  and  Herbert  of  Bosham. 

Becket.     See  here  ! 
Herbert,  What's  here  ? 

Becket,  A  notice  from  the  priest, 

To  whom  our  John   of  Salisbury  com- 
mitted 
The  secret  of  the  bower,  that  our  wolf- 
Queen 
Is  prowling  round  the  fold.     I  should  be 

back 
In  England  ev*n  for  this. 

Herbert,  These  are  by-things 

In  thf  great  cause. 

Becket.  The  by-things  of  the  Lord 

Are  the  wrong'd  innocences  that  will  cry 
From   all   the   hidden   by-ways   of    the 

world 
I  n  the  great  day  against  the  wronger.      I 

know 
Thy  meaning.      Perish  she,  I,  all,  before 
The  Church  should  suflfer  wrong ! 

Herbei't,  Do  you  see,  my  lord. 

There  is  the  King  talking  with  Walter 
Map? 
Becket,       He   hath    the    Pope's    last 
letters,  and  they  threaten 
The  immediate  thunder -blast  of  interdict: 
Yet  he  can  scarce  be  touching  upon  those, 
Or  scarce  would  smile  that  fashion. 

Herbert.  Winter  sunshine  ! 

Beware  of  opening  out  thy  lx)som  to  it, 
I^est    thou,    myself,    and    all    thy    flock 

should  catch 
An  after  ague-fit  of  trembling.     Look  ! 
He  bows,  he  bares  his  head,  he  is  coming 

hither. 
Still  with  a  smile. 

Enter  YJi^c^  Henry  ^W  Walter  Map. 

Henry,      We  have  had  so  many  hours 
together,  Thomas, 
So  many  happy  hours  alone  together, 
That  I  would  speak  with  you  once  more 
alone. 


Becket,      My   liege,    youx   will  ibA 
happiness  are  mine. 

\Exeunt  King  OMd  Becket 

Herbert,     The  same  smile  stilL 

Walter  Map.  Do  you  see  that  gml 
black  dond  that  hath  come  over  the  sm 
and  cast  us  all  into  shadow  ? 

Herbert,     And  feel  it  too. 

Walter  Map,  And  see  3rou  yoo  side- 
beam  that  is  forced  from  under  it,  and 
sets  the  church-tower  over  there  all  a* 
hell-fire  as  it  were  ? 

Herbert,     Ay. 

Walter  Map,      It  is  this  black,  beH- 
silencing,  anti-marrying,  burial-hindering 
interdict  that  hath  squeezed  out  this  side> 
smile  upon    Canterbury,   whereof  woei 
come  conflagration.     Were  I  Thorois,  I 
wouldn't  trust  it.     Sudden  change  b  a 
house  on  sand ;  and  tho*  I  count  Hemy 
honest  enough,  yet  when  fear  creeps  ia 
at  the  front,  honesty  steals  o8t  at  the 
back,  and  the  King  at  last  is  fairly  scared 
by  this  cloud  —  this  interdict      I  hift 
been  more  for  the  King  than  the  Church 
in  this  matter — yea,  even  for  the  sake  of 
the  Church :  for,  truly,  as  the  case  stood, 
you  had  safelier  have  slain  an  archbishop 
than  a  she-goat:  but  our  recoverer  and 
upholder  of  customs  hath  in  this  crowning 
of  young  Henry  by  York  and   London 
so  Naolated  the  immemorial  usage  of  the 
Church,  that,  like  the  gravediggcr's  child 
I  have  heard  of,  trying  to  ring  the  bcU, 
he  hath  half-hanged  himself  in  the  rofx 
of  the  Church,  or  rather  pulled  all  the 
Church  with  the  Holy  Father  astride  ck 
it  down  upon  his  own  head. 

Herbert,     Were  you  there  ? 

Walter  Map,  In  the  church  rope?— 
no.  I  was  at  the  crowning,  for  I  have 
pleasure  in  the  pleasure  of  crowds,  and 
to  read  the  faces  of  men  at  a  great  show. 

Herbert,  And  how  did  Roger  of  York 
comport  himself? 

Walter  Map,  As  magnificently  and 
archiepiscopally  as  our  Thomas  would 
have  done :  only  there  was  a  dare-deril 
in  his  eye — I  should  say  a  dare- Becket 
He  thought  less  of  two  kings  than  of  one 
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Roger  the  king  of  the  occasion.  Foliot 
b  the  holier  man,  perhaps  the  better. 
Once  or  twice  there  ran  a  twitch  across 
his  &ce  as  who  should  say  what's  to 
fellow  ?  but  Salisbury  was  a  calf  cowed 
by  Mother  Church,  and  every  now  and 
then  glancing  about  him  like  a  thief  at 
night  when  he  hears  a  door  open  in  the 
boose  and  thinks  *  the  master.' 

Herbert,     And  the  father-king  ? 

Walter  Map,  The  father's  eye  was  so 
tender  it  would  have  called  a  goose  off 
the  green,  and  once  he  strove  to  hide 
his  lace,  like  the  Greek  king  when  his 
dan^ter  was  sacrificed,  but  he  thought 
better  of  it :  it  was  but  the  sacrifice  of  a 
kingdom  to  his  son,  a  smaller  matter; 
bat  as  to  the  jroong  crownling  himself,  he 
k)oked  so  malapert  in  the  eyes,  that  had 
I  Withered  him  I  had  given  him  more  of 
the  rod  than  the  sceptre.  Then  followed 
the  thunder  of  the  captains  and  the 
shouting,  and  so  we  came  on  to  the 
banquet,  from  whence  there  puffed  out 
iocfa  an  incense  of  unctuosity  into  the 
nostrils  of  our  Gods  of  Church  and  State, 
that  Lucullus  or  Apicius  might  have 
sniffed  it  in  their  Hades  of  heathenism, 
so  that  the  smell  of  their  own  roast  had 
not  come  across  it 

Herbert,  Map,  tho'  you  make  your 
batt  too  big,  you  overshoot  it. 

Walter  Map,  — For  as  to  the  fish, 
they  de-miracled  the  miraculous  draught, 
and  might  have  simk  a  navy 

Herbert,  There  again,  Goliasing  and 
Goliathising ! 

Walter  Map,  — And  as  for  the  flesh 
at  table,  a  whole  Peter's  sheet,  with  all 
manner  of  game,  and  four-footed  things, 
and  fowls 

Herbert,  And  all  manner  of  creeping 
things  too  ? 

WaUer  Map,  —Well,  there  were 
Abbots — but  they  did  not  bring  their 
women  ;  and  so  we  were  dull  enough  at 
first,  but  in  the  end  we  flourished  out 
into  a  merriment ;  for  the  old  King 
would  act  servitor  and  hand  a  dish  to 
his  ioo  ;  whereupon  my  Lord  of  York — 


his  fine-cut  face  bowing  and  beaming 
with  all  that  courtesy  which  hath  less 
loyalty  in  it  than  the  backward  scrape  of 
the  clown's  heel — 'great  honour,'  says 
he,  '  from  the  King's  self  to  the  King's 
son.'  Did  you  hear  the  young  King's 
quip? 

Herbert,     No,  what  was  it  ? 

Walter  Map,  Glancing  at  the  days 
when  his  father  was  only  Earl  of  Anjou, 
he  answered  : — *  Should  not  an  earl's  son 
wait  on  a  king's  son?'  And  when  the 
cold  comers  of  the  King's  mouth  began 
to  thaw,  there  was  a  great  motion  of 
laughter  among  us,  part  real,  part  child- 
like, to  be  freed  from  the  dulness — part 
royal,  for  King  and  kingling  both 
laughed,  and  so  we  could  not  but  laugh, 
as  by  a  royal  necessity — part  childlike 
again — when  we  felt  we  had  laughed  too 
long  and  could  not  stay  ourselves — many 
midriff-shaken  even  to  tears,  as  springs 
gush  out  after  earthquakes — but  from 
those,  as  I  said  before,  there  may  come  a 
conflagration  —  tho',  to  keep  the  figure 
moist  and  make  it  hold  water,  I  should 
say  rather,  the  lacrymation  of  a  lamenta- 
tion ;  but  look  if  Thomas  have  not  flung 
himself  at  the  King's  feet.  They  have 
made  it  up  again — for  the  moment. 

Herbert,     llianks  to  the  blessed  Mag- 
dalen, whose  day  it  is. 

Re-enter  Henry  and  Becket.  {^During 
their  conference  the  Barons  and 
Bishops  of  Franxe  and  England 
come  in  at  back  of  stage,) 

Becket.     Ay,  King!   for  in  thy  king- 
dom, as  thou  knowest. 

The  spouse  of  the  Great  King,  thy  King, 
hath  fallen  — 

The  daughter  of  Zion   lies   beside   the 
way — 

The  priests  of  B.ial  tread  her  underfoot — 

The  golden  ornaments  are  stolen  from 

her 

Henry.     Have     I    not    promised     to 
restore  her,  Thomxis, 

And   send  thee   liack  again  to  Canter- 
bury ? 
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Becket,     Send  back  again  those  exiles 
of  my  kin 
Who   wander   famine -wasted   thro'   the 
world. 
Henry,     Have  I  not  promised,  man, 

to  send  them  back  ? 
Becket,     Yet  one  thing  more.     Thou 
hast  broken  thro'  the  pales 
Of  privilege,  crowning  thy  young  son  by 

York, 
London  and  Salisbury — not  Canterbury. 
Henry,     York  crownM  the  Conqueror 

— not  Canterbury. 
Becket,     There  was  no  Canterbury  in 

William's  time. 
Henry,      But    Hereford,   you    know, 

crown'd  the  first  Henry. 
Becket,      But    Anselm    crown'd    this 

Henry  o'er  again. 
Henry,     And   thou   shalt   crown  my 

Henry  o'er  again. 
Becket,     And  is  it  then  with  thy  good- 
will that  I 
Proceed  against  thine  evil  councillors, 
And  hurl  the  dread  ban  of  the  Church 

on  those 
Who  made  the  second  mitre  play  the  first, 
And  acted  me  ? 

Henry,     Well,  well,  then — have  thy 
way  ! 
It  may  be  they  were  evil  councillors. 
What     more,     my     lord     Archbishop? 

What  more,  Thomas? 
I  make  thee  full  amends.     Say  all   thy 

say. 
But  blaze  not  out  before  the  Frenchmen 
here. 
Becket,     More?       Nothing,     so     thy 

promise  be  thy  deed. 
Henry  {holding  out  his  hand).     Give 
me    thy    hand.       My    Lords    of 
France  and  England, 
My  friend  of  Canterbuiy  and  myself 
Are  now  once  more  at  perfect  amity. 
Unkingly   should    I   be,    and    most  un- 

knightly, 
Not  striving  still,  however  much  in  vain, 
To  rival  him  in  Christian  charity. 

Herbert.     All  praise  to  Heaven,  and 
sweet  St.  Magdalen  1 


Henry,     And    so    fiirewell  until  le 

meet  in  Engkmd. 
Becket,     I  fear,  my  liege,  we  majoot 

meet  in  England. 
Henry,     How,  do   you  make  me  t 

traitor? 

Becket,  No^  indeed! 

That  be  far  from  thee. 

Henry,  Come,  stay  with  os,  thcs, 

Before  you  part  for  England. 

Becket,  I  am  hoond 

For  that  one  hour  to  stay  with  good  I 

King  Louis, 
Who  helpt  me  when  none  else. 

Herbert,  He  said  thy  Ufe 

Was  not   one  hoar's  worth  in  Ei^laad 

save 
King  Henry  gave  thee  first  the  kiss  d 
peace. 
Henry,     He  ^d  so  ?     Lotus,  did  he? 
look  you,  Herbert, 
When  I  was  in  mine  anger  with  Kiig 

Louis, 
I  sware  I  would  not  give  the  kiss  of  pcacG 
Not  on  French  ground,  nor  any  gnwiid 

but  English, 
Where  his  cathedral  stands.     Mine  oU 

friend,  Thomas, 
I  would   there  were  that   perfect  MaA 

between  us. 
That   health   of   heart,    once  ours,  eic 

Pope  or  King 
Had  come   between  us !     Even  now— 

who  knows  T — 
I  might  deliver  all  things  to  thy  hand— 
If  .   .   .   but    I  say  no  more  .  .  .  fiuc- 
well,  my  lord. 
Becket.     Farewell,  my  liege  ! 

{Exit  Henry,  then  the  Barons  ««^ 

Bishops. 

Walter  Map.     There  again!  when  the 

full    fruit   of    the    royal    promise  migfat 

have  dropt  into  thy  mouth  hadst  thou  boi 

opened  it  to  thank  him. 

Becket,     He  fenced  his  royal  promise 

with  an  if, 
Walter  Map,     And   is   the  King's  y 
too  high  a  stile  for  your  lordship  to  over- 
step and  come  at  all  things  in  the  next 
field? 
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B€ckit.     Ay,   if  this   f/  be  like  the 
Devil's  •  if 
Thoa  wilt  £idl  down  and  worship  me.' 

Herbert.  Oh,  Thomas, 

I  could  fidl  down  and  worship  thee,  my 

Thomas, 
For  thoa  hast   trodden  this  wine-press 
alone. 

Becket,     Nay,  of  the  people  there  are 
many  with  me. 

Walter  Map.  I  am  not  altogether 
with  yon,  my  lord,  tho'  I  am  none  of 
those  that  would  raise  a  storm  between 
yon,  lest  ye  should  draw  together  like 
two  ships  in  a  calm.  You  wrong  the 
King:  be  meant  what  he  said  to-day. 
Who  shall  vouch  for  his  to-morrows? 
One  word  further.  Doth  not  the/ru/- 
mess  of  anything  make  the  fulness  of  it  in 
estimation  ?  Is  not  virtue  prized  mainly 
Ibr  its  rarity  and  great  baseness  loathed 
as  an  exception  :  for  were  all,  my  lord, 
as  noble  as  jrourself,  who  would  look  up 
to  ]rou  ?  and  were  all  as  base  as — who 
shall  I  say — Fitzurse  and  his  following — 
who  would  look  down  upon  them  ?  My 
lord,  yon  have  put  so  many  of  the  King's 
household  out  of  communion,  that  they 
begin  to  smile  at  it 

Becket.  At  their  peril,  at  their  peril 

Walter  Map,  — For  tho'  the  drop 
may  hollow  out  the  dead  stone,  doth  not 
the  living  skin  thicken  against  perpetual 
whippings  ?  This  is  the  second  grain  of 
good  counsel  I  ever  proffered  thee,  and 
so  cannot  suffer  by  the  rule  of  frequency. 
Have  I  sown  it  in  salt  ?  I  trust  not,  for 
before  God  I  promise  you  the  King  hath 
many  more  wolves  than  he  can  tame  in 
his  woods  of  England,  and  if  it  suit  their 
porpooe  to  howl  for  the  King,  and  you 
itill  move  against  him,  you  may  have  no 
ks  than  to  die  for  it ;  but  God  and  his 
free  wind  grant  your  lordship  a  happy 
home-return  and  the  King's  kiss  of  peace 
in  Kent.  Farewell !  I  must  follow  the 
King.  {Exit, 

Herbert.     Ay,  and   I  warrant  the  cus- 
toms.    Did  the  King 
Speak  of  the  customs  ? 


Becket.  No  I— To  die  for  it— 

I  live  to  die  for  it,  I  die  to  live  for  it. 
The  State  will  die,  the  Church  can  never 

die. 
The  King's  not  like  to  die  for  that  which 

dies ; 
But  I  must  die  for  that  which  never  dies. 
It  will  be  so— my  visions  in  the  Lord  : 
It  must  be  so,  my  friend  I  the  wolves  of 

Engkmd 
Must  murder  her  one  shepherd,  that  the 

sheep 
May  feed  in  peace.     False  figure.  Map 

would  say. 
Earth's  falses  are  heaven's  truths.     And 

when  my  voice 
Is  martyr'd  mute,  and  this  man  disappears. 
That  perfect  trust  maycome  again  between 

us. 
And  there,  there,  there,  not  here  I  shall 

rejoice 
To  find  my  stray  sheep  back  within  the 

fold. 
The  crowd  are  scattering,  let  us  move 

away! 
And  thence  to  England.  \Exeunt, 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.— The  Outskirts  of  tub 

Bower. 

{Geoffrey  {coming  out  of  the  wood). 
Light  again  !  light  again  1  Margery?  no, 
that's  a  finer  thing  there.    How  it  glitters ! 

Eleanor  (entering.  Come  to  me,  little 
one.     How  camest  thou  hither  ? 

Geoffrey.     On  my  legs. 

Eleanor.  And  mighty  pretty  legs  too. 
Thou  art  the  prettiest  child  I  ever  saw. 
Wilt  thou  love  me  ? 

Geoffrey.     No  ;  I  only  love  mother. 

Eleanor.     Ay;  and  who  is  thy  mother  i 

Geoffrey.     They  call  her But  she 

lives  secret,  you  sec. 

Eleanor.     WTiy  ? 

Geoffrey.     Don't  know  why. 

Eleanor.  Ay,  but  some  one  comes  tc 
see  her  now  and  then.     Who  is  he  ? 
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Geoffrey.     Can't  tell. 

Eleanor,     What  does  she  call  him  ? 

Geoffrey,     My  liege. 

Eleanor,    Pretty  one,  how  earnest  thou  ? 

Geoffrey,  There  was  a  bit  of  yellow 
silk  here  and  there,  and  it  looked  pretty 
like  a  glowworm,  and  I  thought  if  I 
followed  it  I  should  find  the  fairies. 

Eleanor,  I  am  the  fairy,  pretty  one, 
a  good  fairy  to  thy  mother.  Take  me 
to  her. 

Geoffrey,  There  are  good  fairies  and 
bad  fairies,  and  sometimes  she  cries,  and 
can't  sleep  sound  o'  nights  because  of  the 
bad  fairies. 

Eleanor,  She  shall  cry  no  more  ;  she 
shall  sleep  sound  enough  if  thou  wilt  take 
me  to  her.     I  am  her  good  fairy. 

Geoffrey,  But  you  don't  look  like  a 
good  fairy.  Mother  does.  You  are  not 
pretty,  like  mother. 

Eleanor,  We  can't  all  of  us  be  as 
pretty  as  thou  art — [aside)  little  bastard. 
Come,  here  is  a  golden  chain  I  will  give 
thee  if  thou  wilt  lead  me  to  thy  mother. 

Geoffrey.  No — no  gold.  Mother  sa)rs 
gold  spoils  all.     Lx)ve  is  the  only  gold. 

Eleanor,  I  love  thy  mother,  my 
pretty  boy.  Show  me  where  thou  earnest 
out  of  the  wood. 

Geoffrey,  By  this  tree ;  but  I  don't 
know  if  I  can  find  the  way  back  again. 

Eleanor,     Where's  the  warder? 

Geoffrey,  Very  bad.  Somebody  struck 
him. 

Eleanor,     Ay?  who  was  that? 

Geoffrey,  Can't  tell.  But  I  heard  say 
he  had  had  a  stroke,  or  you'd  have  heard 
his  horn  before  now.  Come  along,  then  ? 
we  shall  see  the  silk  here  and  there,  and 
I  want  my  supper.  \Exeunt, 

SCENE  II. — Rosamund's  Bower. 

Rosamund,     The    boy  so   late ;   pray 

God,  he  be  not  lost. 
I  sent  this  Margery,  and  she  comes  not 

back  ; 
I  sent  another,  and  she  comes  not  back. 
I  go  myself — so  many  alleys,  crossings, 


Paths,  avenues — nay,  if  I  lost  him,  now 
The  folds  have  fallen  fixHn  the  mystery, 
And  left  all  naked,  I  were  lost  indeed. 

EnUr  Geoffrey  and  Eleakok. 

Geoffrey,  the  pain  thou  hast  put  me  to! 

[5/«mf  EkaiKX. 
Ha,  yoa! 
How  came  ]rou  hither  ? 

Eleanor,     Your  own  child  hrougfat  me 

hither! 
Geoffrey.  You  said  you  couldn't  trail 
Margery,  and  I  watched  her  and  foUowed 
her  into  the  woods,  and  I  lost  her  ind 
went  on  and  on  till  I  found  the  light  ind 
the  lady,  and  she  says  she  can  make  yoB 
sleep  o'  nights. 

Rosamund,     How  dared  you  ?    Kdov 

you  not  this  bower  is  secret. 
Of  and  belonging  to  the  King  of  England, 
More   sacred   than   his  forests   lor  the 

chase? 
Nay,  nay.  Heaven  help  you;  get  yoo 

hence  in  haste 
Lest  worse  befall  you, 

Eleanor,     Child,  I  am  mine  own  self 
Of  and  belonging  to  the  King.     The 

King 
Hath  divers  ofs  and  ons,  ofs  and  belong- 
ings, 
Almost  as  many  as  your  true  Mussulman- 
Belongings,  paramours,  whom  it  pleases 

him 
To  call  his  wives  ;   but  so  it  diances, 

child. 
That  I  am  his  main  paramour,  his  sultma. 
But  since  the  fondest  pair  of  doves  wiH 

jar, 
Ev'n  in  a  cage  of  gold,  we  had  words  of 

late. 
And   thereupon   he   call'd   my   children 

bastards. 
Do  you  believe  that  you  are  married  to 

him? 
Rosamund,      I  should  believe  it 
Eleanor.  You  must  not  believe  it, 

Because   I  have  a  wholesome  medidne 

here 
Puts  that  belief  asleep.      Your  answer, 

beauty  1 
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Do  70a  believe  that  3roa  are  married  to 

him? 
Rpsamund,     Geoffrey,  my  boy,  I  saw 
the  boll  you  lost  in  the  fork  of  the  great 
willow  over  the  brook.     Go.     See  that 
yoa  do  not  fall  in.     Go. 

Geffrey,  And  leave  you  alone  with 
the  good  fairy.  She  calls  you  beauty, 
bat  I  don't  like  her  looks.  Well,  you 
bid  me  go,  and  111  have  my  ball  anyhow. 
Shall  I  find  yoa  asleep  when  I  come 
back? 

Rosamund,     Go.  [Exit  Geoffrey. 

Eleaswr,     He  b  easily  found  again. 

Do  you  believe  it  ? 
I  pray  jrou  then  to  take  my  sleeping- 
draught; 
But  if  you  should  not  care  to  take  it — 

see  I  [Draws  a  dagger. 

What !  have  I  scared  the  red  rose  from 

your  face 
Into  your  heart?     But  this  will  find  it 

there, 
And  dig  it  from  the  root  for  ever. 

Rosamund,  Help!  help! 

EleoMor,      They  say  that  walls  have 

ears ;  but  these,  it  seems, 
Have  nonel  and  I  have  none — to  pity 

thee. 
RosamuMd.     I   do   beseech   you — my 

child  is  so  young. 
So  backward  too;   I  cannot  leave  him 

yet. 
I  am  not  so  happy  I  could  not  die  my- 
self. 
But  the  child  is  so  young.     You  have 

children — his ; 
And  mine  is  the  King's  child ;  so,  if  you 

love  him — 
Nay,   if  you   love   him,   there   is   great 

wrong  done 
Somdiow ;  but  if  you  do  not — there  are 

those 
Who  say  yoa  do  not  love  him — let  me  go 
With  my  jroung  boy,  and  I  will  hide  my 

hat. 
Blacken  and  gipsyfy  it ;  none  shall  know 

me; 
The  King  shall  never  hear  of  me  again, 
Bat  I  will  beg  my  bread  along  the  world 


With  my  young  boy,  and   God  will  be 

our  guide. 
I  never  meant  you  harm  in  any  way. 
See,  I  can  say  no  more. 

Eleanor,     Will  you  not  say  you  are 

not  married  to  him  ? 
Rosamund,     Ay,  Madam,  I  can  say 

it,  if  you  will. 
Eleanor,     Then  is  thy  pretty  boy  a 

bastard? 
Rosamund  No. 

Eleanor.     And  thou  thyself  a  proven 

wanton? 
Rosamund.  No. 

I  am  none  such.     I  never  loved  but  one. 
I  have  heard  of  such  that  range  from 

love  to  love, 
Like  the  wild  beast — if  you  can  call  it 

love. 
I  have  heard  of  such — yea,  even  among 

those 
Who  sit  on  thrones — I  never  saw  any 

such. 
Never  knew  any  such,  and  howsoever 
You  do  misname  me,  match'd  with  any 

such, 
I  am  snow  to  mud. 

Eleanor.  The  more  the  pity  then 

That  thy  true  home — the  heavens — cry 

out  for  thee 
Who  art  too  pure  for  earth. 

Enter  FiTZURSE. 

Fitzurse.  Give  her  to  me, 

Eleanor.     The    Judas -lover    of    our 
passion-play 
Hath  track 'd  us  hither. 

Fitzurse.     Well,  why  not  ?    I  followed 
You  and  the  child:  he  t>abbled  all  the 

way. 
Give  her   to   me   to   make   my   honey- 
moon. 
Eleanor.     Ay,  as  the  bears  love  honey. 
Could  you  keep  her 
Indungeon'd    from    one   whisper   of  th< 

wind, 
Dark   even   from  a  side   glance  of  th< 

moon. 
And  oublietted  in  the  centre — No  I 
I  follow  out  my  hate  and  thy  revenge. 
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Fitturse,     You  bad  me  take  revenge 

another  way — 
To  bring  her  to  the  dust  .  .  .  Come 

with  me,  love, 
And  I  will  love  thee.  .  .  .   Madam,  let 

her  live. 
I  have  a  far-off  burrow  where  the  King 
Would  miss  her  and  for  ever. 

Eleanor.  How  sa]^t  thou, 

sweetheart  ? 
Wilt  thou  go  with  him  ?  he  will  marry 

thee. 
Rosamund,     Give  me  the  poison ;  set 

me  free  of  him  1 

[Eleanor  offers  the  vial. 
No,  no !     I  will  not  have  it. 

Eleanor,  Then  this  other, 

The  wiser  choice,  because  my  sleeping- 
draught 
May  bloat  thy  beauty  out  of  shape,  and 

make 
Thy  body  loathsome  even  to  thy  child ; 
While  this  but  leaves  thee  with  a  broken 

heart, 
A  doll -face  blanch 'd  and  bloodless,  over 

which 
If  pretty  GeofTrey  do  not  break  his  own. 
It  must  be  broken  for  him. 

Rosamund.  O  I  see  now 

Your  purpose  is  to  fright  me — a  trouba- 
dour 
You  play  with  words.     You  had  never 

used  so  many, 
Not  if  you  meant  it,   I  am  sure.     The 

child  .   .   . 
No  .   .   .   mercy !     No  I     {Kneels, ) 
Eleanor.  Play  !   .    .    .    that 

bosom  never 
Heaved  under  the  King's  hand  with  such 

true  passion 
As  at  this  loveless  knife  that  stirs  the  riot, 
\Vhich  it  will  quench  in  blood !     Slave, 

if  he  love  thee. 
Thy  life  is  worth  the  wrestle  for  it :  arise, 
And  dash  thyself  against  me  that  I  may 

slay  thee ! 
The  worm!  shall    I   let  her   go?      But 

ha !  what's  here  ? 
By  very  God,  the  cross  I  gave  the  King ! 
His  village  darling  in  some  lewd  caress 


Has  wheedled  it  off  the  King's  ned  It 

her  own. 
By  thy  leave,  beauty.     Ay,  the  sane! 

I  warrant 
Thou   hast   sworn   on   this  my  ooss  i 

hundred  times 
Never  to  leave   him — and  that  meih 

death. 
False  oath  on  holy  cross — for  thoa  imiit 

leave  him 
To-day,  but  not  quite  yet     My  good 

Fitzurse, 
The  running  down  the  chase  is  kindlki 

sport 
Ev'n  than  the  death.     Who  knows  bot 

that  thy  lover 
May  plead  so  pitifully,  that  I  may  spue 

thee? 
Come  hither,  man      stand  there.    (7> 

Rosamund )  Take  thy  one  chmoe; 
Catch  at  the  last  straw.     Kned  to  tfaj 

lord  Fitzurse; 
Crouch  even  because  thou  hatest  him; 

fawn  upon  him 
For  thy  life  and  thy  son's. 

Rosamund  {rising).       I  am  a  Clifford 
My  son  a  Clifford  and  Plantagenet 
I  am  to  die  then,  tho'  there  stand  beside 

thee 
One  who  might  grapple  with  thy  dagger, 

if  he 
Had  aught  of  man,  or  thou  of  woman; 

or  I 
Would  bow  to  such  a  baseness  as  woold 

make  me 
Most  worthy  of  it :  both  of  us  will  die, 
And   I   will   fly  with   my  sweet  boy  to 

heaven. 
And  shriek  to  all  the  saints  among  the 

stars : 
*  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  Eleanor  of  Eng- 
land! 
Murder'd  by  that  adulteress  Eleanor, 
Whose  doings  are  a  horror  to  the  cast, 
A  hissing  in  the  west ! '     Have  we  not 

heard 
Raymond  of  Poitou,  thine  own  unde— 

nay, 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  thine  ownhusband'i 

father — 
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Nay,  cv'n  the  accursed  heathen  Salad- 

deen 

Strike! 

I  challenge  thee  to  meet  me  before  God. 

Answer  me  there. 

Eleancr  (raising  the  dagger).     This  in 

thy  bosom,  fool, 
And  after  in  thy  bastard*s ! 

EnUr  Y^Kivxi  from  behind.     Catches 
hold  of  her  arm. 

Beeket.  Murderess ! 

[The  dagger  falls;  they  stare  at  one 
another.     After  a  pause. 
Eleanor.      My   lord,    we    know   you 
proud  of  your  fine  hand. 
But  having  now  admired  it  long  enough, 
We  find  that  it  is  mightier  than  it  seems — 
At  least   mine   own  is  frailer:  you  are 
laming  it 
Beeket.     And  lamed  and  maim*d  to 
dislocation,  better 
Than  raised  to  take  a  life  which  Henry 

bad  me 
Guard  from  the  stroke  that  dooms  thee 

after  death 
To  wail  in  deathless  flame. 

EUanor,  Nor  you,  nor  I 

Have  now  to  learn,  my  lord,  that  our 

good  Henry 
Says   many   a   thing   in   sudden    heats, 

which  he 
Gainsays  by  next  sunrising — often  ready 
To  tear  himself  for  having  said  as  much. 

My  lord,  Fitzurse 

Beeket.  He  too !  what  dost  thou  here  ? 
Dares  the  bear  slouch  into  the  lion's  den  ? 
One  downward  plunge  of  his  paw  would 

rend  away 
Eyesight  and  manhood,  life  itself,  from 

thee. 
Go,  lest  I  blast  thee  with  anathema, 
And  make  thee  a  world's  horror. 

Fitmrse.  My  lord,  I  shall 

Remember  this. 

Beeket.  I  do  remember  thee ; 

Lest  I  remember  thee  to  the  lion,  go. 

\Exit  Fitzurse. 

Take   up   your  dagger;    put   it   in   the 
sheath. 


Eleanor.      Might   not   your   courte 

stoop  to  hand  it  me  ? 
But  crowns  must  bow  when  mitres  sit  \ 

high. 
Well — well — too  costly  to  be  left  or  los 

\Pi4:ks  up  the  daggti 
I  had  it  from  an  Arab  sold  an,  who. 
When  I  was  there  in  Antioch,  marveir 

at 
Our  unfamiliar  beauties  of  the  west ; 
But  wonder'd  more  at  my  much  constanc 
To  the  monk -king,   Loub,  our  form< 

burthen, 
From  whom,  as  being  too  kin,  you  knov 

my  lord, 
God's  grace  and  Holy  Church  deliver' 

us. 
I  think,  time  given,  I  could  have  talk' 

him  out  of 
His  ten  wives  into  one.     Look  at  th 

hilt. 
What  excellent  workmanship.      In  ov 

poor  west 
We  cannot  do  it  so  well. 

Beeket.  We  can  do  worse 

Madam,  I  saw  your  dagger  at  her  throat 
I  heard  your  savage  cry. 

Eleanor.  Well  acted,  was  it 

A  comedy  meant  to  seem  a  tragedy — 
A  feint,  a  farce.     My  honest  lord,  yo 

are  known 
Thro'  all   the  courts  of  Christendom  a 

one 
That  mars  a  cause  with  over-violence. 
You  have  wrong'd  Fitzurse.     I  speak  nc 

of  myself. 
We  thought  to  scare  this  minion  of  th 

King 
Iteck  from  her  churchlcss  commerce  witl 

the  King 
To    the    fond   arms   of    her    first    love 

Fitzurse, 
Who  swore  to  marry  her.      You  havi 

spoilt  the  farce. 
My  savage  cry  ?    Why,  she — she— whei 

I  strove 
To   work   against    her    license   for   he 

good, 
Bark'd  out  at  me  such  monstrous  charges 

that 
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The  King  himself,  for  love  of  his  own 

sons, 
If  hearing,    would    have  spurn'd    her; 

whereupon 
I  menaced  her  with  this,  as  when  we 

threaten 
A  yelper  with  a  stick.     Nay,  I  deny  not 
That  I  was  somewhat  anger'd.     Do  you 

hear  me? 
Believe  or  no,  I  care  not      You  have 

lost 
The  ear  of  the  King.     I  have  it.  .  .  . 

My  lord  Paramount, 
Our  great    High -priest,   will   not   your 

Holiness 
Vouchsafe   a   gracious  answer   to    your 

Queen? 
Btcket,     Rosamund  hath  not  answer'd 

you  one  word; 
Madam,  I  will  not  answer  you  one  word. 
Daughter,  the  world  hath  trick'd  thee. 

Leave  it,  daughter ;  • 
Come  thou  with  me  to  Godstow  nunnery, 
And  live  what  may  be  left  thee  of  a  life 
Saved  as  by  miracle  alone  with  Him 
Who  gave  it.  ^     . 

'  Re-enter  Geoffrey. 

Geoffrey.     Mother,  you  told  me  a  great 

fib:  it  wasn't  in  the  willow. 
Beckd.     Follow  us,  my  son,  and  we 

will  find  it  for  thee — 
Or  something  manlier. 

\Exeunt    Becket,    Rosamund,    and 

Geoffrey. 
Eleanor,     The  world  hath  trick'd  her 

— that's  the  King ;  if  so, 
There  was  the  farce,  the  feint — not  mine. 

And  yet 
I  am  all  but  sure  my  dagger  was  a  feint 
Till  the  worm  tum'd — not  life  shot  up  in 

blood, 
But  death  drawn  in ; — {looking  at  the  vial) 

this  was  no  feint  then  ?  no. 
But  can   I  swear  to  that,  had  she  but 

given 
Plain  answer  to  plain  query?  nay,  me- 

thinks 
Had  she  but  bow'd  herself  to  meet  the 

wave 


Of    humiliation,    worshipt    whom  4i 

loathed, 
I  should  have  let  her  be,  scom'd  hex  In 

much 
To  harm  her.     Henry — Becket  tells  lu 

this — 

To  take  my  life  might  lose  him  Aquit^iL 
Too  politic  for  thaL     Imprison  me? 
No,  for  it  came  to  nothing— only  a  (dBl 
Did  she  not  tell  me  I  was  ikying  n 

her? 
1*11  swear  to  mine  own  self  it  was  i 

feint. 
Why  should  I  swear,  Eleanor,  who  am, 

or  was, 
A  sovereign  power?     The  King  plucks 

out  their  eyes 
Who  anger  him,  and  shall  not  I,  tk 

Queen, 
Tear  out  her  heart— kiU,  kill  with  knife 

or  venom 
One  of  his  slanderous  harlots?    'None 

of  such  ?' 
I    love  her  none   the  more.      Tut,  the 

chance  gone. 
She  lives — but  not  for  him ;  one  point  is 

gain'd. 
O  I,  that  thro*  the  Pope  divorced  King 

Louis, 
Scorning  his  monkery, — I  that  wedded 

Henry, 
Honouring    his  manhood — will  he  no! 

mock  at  me 
The  jealous  fool  balk'd  of  her  will— with 

him  t 
But  he  and  he  must  never  meet  again.) 
Reginald  Fitzurse! 

Re'€nter  FiTZURSE. 

Fitzurse.  Here,  Madam,  at  year 

pleasure. 
EUanor,     My  pleasure  is  to  have  a 

man  about  me. 
Why  did  you  slink  away  so  like  a  cur? 
Fitzurse,     Madam,  I  am  as  much  man 

as  the  King. 
Madam,  I  fear  Church-censures  like  yoar 

King. 
Eleanor,     He  grovels  to  the  Giurch 

when  he's  black -blooded. 
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But  kinglike  fought  the  proud  archbishop, 

— kinglike 
Defied   the  Pope,  and,  like  his  kingly 

sires. 
The  Normans,  striving  still  to  break  or 

bind 
The  spiritual  giant  with  our  island  laws 
And  customs,  made  me  for  the  moment 

proud 
Et^o  of  that  stale  Church -bond  which 

linked  me  with  him 
To  bear  him  kingly  sons.     I  am  not  so 

sure 
But  that  I  love  him  still.     Thou  as  much 

man! 
No  more  of  that ;  we  will  to  France  and 

be 
Beforehand  with  the  King,  and  brew  from 

out 
This  Godstow-Becket  intermeddling  such 
A  strong  hate-philtre  as  may  madden  him 

— madden 
Against  his  priest  beyond  all  hellebore. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. — Castle  in  Normandy. 
King's  Chamber. 

Henry,  Roger  of  York,  Foliot, 
JocELYN  OF  Salisbury. 

Roger  of  York,     Nay,  nay,  my  liege, 
He  rides  abroad  with  armed  followers, 
Hath  broken  all  his  promises  to  thyself, 
Cursed  and  anathematised  us  right  and 

left, 
Stirr*d    up   a   party  there   against   your 

son — 
lifnry,      Roger  of  York,  jrou  always 

hated  him, 
Even   when    you    both   were    boys    at 

Theobald's. 
Rogtr  of  York,    I  always  hated  bound- 
less arrogance. 
In  mine  own  cause  I  strove  against  him 

there. 
And  in  thy  cause  I  strive  against  him 

now. 


Henry,      I   cannot   think    he   moves 

against  my  son, 
Knowing  right  well  with  what  a  tender 

ness 
He  loved  my  son. 

Roger  of  York.     Before  you  made  hin 

king. 
But  Becket  ever  moves  against  a  king. 
The  Church  is  all — the  crime  to  be  t 

king. 
We  trust  your  Royal  Grace,  lord  of  mon 

land 
Than  any  crown  in  Europe,  will  not  yield 
To  lay  your  neck  beneath  your  citizen's 

heel. 
Henry.       Not   to   a   Gregory   of  m) 

throning !     No. 
Foliot.     My  royal  liege,  in  aiming  at 

your  love, 
It  may  be  sometimes  I  have  overshot 
My  duties  to  our  Holy  Mother  Church, 
Tho'  all  the  world  allows  I  fall  no  inch 
Behind  this  Becket,  rather  go  l)cy()nd 
In  scourgings,  macerations,  mortifyings, 
Fasts,  disciplines  that  clear  the  spiritual 

eye. 
And  break  the  soul  from  earth.     Ixt  all 

that  be. 
I  lx)ast  not :  but  you  know  thro'  all  thb 

quarrel 
I  still  have  cleaved  to  the  crown,  in  hopti 

the  crown 
Would  cleave  to  me  that  but  olwy'd  the 

crown, 
Crowning  your  son;  for  which  our  loyal 

service, 
And  since  we  likewise  swore  lo  ol)cy  the 

customs, 
York  and  myself,  and  our  jj«>o<i  Salisbury 

here. 
Are  push'd  from  out  communion  of  the 

Church. 
focelyn   of  Salisbury.       Becket    hath 

tro<lden  on   us   like   worms,  my 

liege ; 
Trodden  one  half  dead  ;    one  half,  but 

half-alive. 
Cries  to  the  King. 

Henry  (asiJe).     Take  care  o'  thyself, 

O  King. 
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Jocelyn  of  Salisbury,     Being  so  crush'd 
and  so  humiliated 
We  scarcely  dare  to  bless  the  food  we 

eat 
Because  of  Becket. 

Henry,     What  would  ye  have  me  do  ? 
Roger  of  York,     Summon  your  barons ; 
take  their  counsel :  yet 
I  know — could  swear — as  long  as  Becket 

breathes, 
Your  Grace  will  never  have  one  quiet 
hour. 
Henry,      What?  .  .   .    Ay  .   .   .    but 
pray  you  do  not  work  upon  me. 
I  see  your  drift  ...   it  may  be  so  .  .   . 

and  yet 
You  know  me  easily  anger'd.     Will  you 

hence  ? 
He  shall  absolve   you   .    .    .    you  shall 

have  redress. 
I  have  a  dizzying  headache.       Let  me 

rest, 
ni  call  you  by  and  by. 

\Exeufit  Roger  of  York,  Foliot,  and 
Jocelyn  of  Salisbury. 
Would  he  were  dead  I     I  have  lost  all 

love  for  him. 
If  God  would  take  him  in  some  sudden 

way — 
Would  he  were  dead.  [Lies  dawn. 

Page  {entering).     My  liege,  the  Queen 

of  England. 
Hetiry,     God's  eyes  !       [Starting  up. 

Enter  Eleanor. 

Eleanor.  Of  England  ?     Say  of 

Aquitaine. 
I  am    no  Queen   of   England.       I    had 

dream'd 
I  was  the  bride  of  England,  and  a  queen. 
Hmry.       And, — while    you   dream'd 
you  were  the  bride  of  England, — 
Stirring  her  baby-king  against  me  ?  ha  ! 
Eleanor.     The  brideless  Becket  is  thy 
king  and  mine : 
I  will  go  live  and  die  in  Aquitaine. 
Henry.       Except     I    clap    thee    into 
prison  here, 
Lest  thou  shouldst  play  the  wanton  there 
again.  I 


Ha,  you  of  Aquitaine  I     O  yoa  of  Aqoh 

taine ! 
You  were  but  Aquitaine  to  Louis— m 

wife; 
You  are  only  Aquitaine  to  me — no  wife. 
Eleanor,     And  why,  my  lord,  shodd 

I  be  wife  to  one 
That  only  wedded  me  for  Aquitaine? 
Yet  this  no  wife — her  six  and  thirty  sdl 
Of  Provence  blew  you  to  your  Ed^ 

throne; 
And  this  no  wife  has  bom  you  four  bme 

sons, 
And  one  of  them  at  least  is  like  to  pme 
Bigger  in  our  small  world  than  thoa  ail 
Henry,  Ay- 

Richard,  if  he   be  mine — I  hope  hia 

mine. 
But  thou  art  like  enough  to  make  him 

thine. 
Eleanor,       Becket  is   like  enough  ts 

make  all  his. 
Henry,      Methought  I  had  rccowr'd 

of  the  Becket, 
That  all  was  planed  and  bevell'd  smooth 

again, 
Save  from  some  hateful  cantrip  of  thiue 

own. 
Eleanor.       I  will  go  live  and  die  in 

Aquitaine. 
I  dream'd  I  was  the  consort  of  a  king, 
Not   one   whose    back    his   priest   has 

broken. 
Henry.  WTuU ! 

Is  the  end  come  ?     You,  will  you  crown 

my  foe 
My  victor  in  mid-l>attle  ?     I  will  be 
Sole  master  of  my  house.     The  end  is 

mine. 
What  game,  what  juggle,   what  derilry 

are  you  playing? 
WTiy  do  you  thrust  this  Becket  on  me 

again? 
Eleanor.      Why?  for  I  etm  true  wife^ 

and  have  my  fears 
Lest  Becket  thrust  you  even  from  jpoa 

throne. 
Do  you  know  this  cross,  my  liege? 
Henry   {turning  his   head).     Away.' 
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Elmmpr,       Not  ct^  the  central  dia- 
mond, worth,  I  think, 
Hilf  of  the  Antioch  whence  I  had  it. 
Htnry,  That  ? 

EUanar,     I  gave  it  you,  and  you  your 
paramour; 
She  sends   it   back,  as  being  dead   to 

earth. 
So  dead  henceforth  to  you. 
Henry,       Dead  I    you  have  murder'd 
her, 
Foond  out  her  secret  bower  and  murder'd 
her. 
EUanar.      Your    Becket    knew    the 

secret  of  your  bower. 
Henry  {calling  out).     Ho  there  !  thy 

rest  of  life  b  hopeless  prison. 
EUanor,     And  what  would  my  own 
Aquitaine  say  to  that  ? 
Firsty  free  thy  captive  from  her  hopeless 
prison. 
Henry.     O  devil,  can  I  free  her  from 

the  grave  ? 
Eleanor.      Vou  are  too   tragic :  both 
of  us  are  players 
In  such  a  comedy  as  our  court  of  Pro- 
vence 
Had  lau^h'd  at.     That's  a  delicate  Latin 

lay 
Of  Walter  Map :  the  lady  holds  the  cleric 
Lovelier    than    any    soldier,    his    poor 

tonsure 
A  crown  of  Empire.     Will  you  have  it 

again? 
{Offering  the  cross.      He  dcuhes  it  doivn. ) 
St.  Cupid,  that  is  too  irreverent. 
Then  mine  once  more.       {Puts  it  on.) 

Your  cleric  hath  your  lady. 
Nay,  what  uncomely  faces,  could  he  sec 

you  ! 
Foam    at     the    mouth     because    King 

Thomas,  loni 
Not  only  of  your  vassals  but  amours, 
Thro*  chastest  honour  of  the  Decalogue 
Hath  used  the  full  authority  of  his  Church 
To  put  her  into  Godstow  nunnery. 
Henry,      To  put    her  into   Go<lstow 
nunnery ! 
He  dared  not — liar  !  yet,  yet  I  remem- 
ber— 


I  do  remember. 

He  bad  me  put  her  into  a  nunnery — 
Into  Godstow,  into  Hellstow,  Devilstow  I 
The  Church  !  the  Church  I 
God's  eyes  I     I  would  the  Church  were 
down  in  hell  I  {Exit. 

EUanor.     Aha  1 

Enter  tlu  four  Knights. 

Fitzurse.     What  made  the  King  cry 

out  so  furiously? 
Eleanor.     Our  Becket,  who  will  not 

absolve  the  Bishops. 
I  think  ye  four  have  cause  to  love  this 

Becket. 
Fitzurse.     I  hate  him  for  his  insolence 

to  all. 
De  Tracy.     And  I  for  all  his  insolence 

to  thee. 
De  Brito.     I  hate  him  for  I  hale  him 

is  my  reason, 
And  yet  I  hate  him  for  a  hypocrite. 
Dc  MofTtlle.     I  do  not  love  him,  for 

he  did  his  l>cst 
To  break  tiie  Iwrons,  and  now  braves  the 

King. 
Eleanor.     Strike,   then,   at  once,  the 

King  would  have  him — Sec  I 

Re-enter  Henry. 

Henry.     No  man  to  love  me,  honour 

me,  olniy  me  ! 
Sluggards  and  fools  ! 
The  slave  that  eat   my  bread  has  kicked 

his  King  ! 
The  dog  I  cramm'd  with  <laintics  worried 

mc  ! 
The  fellow  that  on  a  lame  ja<le  came  to 

court, 
A  raggetl  cKuk  for  saddle-  he,  he,  he. 
To  shake  my  throne,   to  push  into  my 

chaml>er — 
My  bed,  where  ev'n  the  slave  is  private 

-he- 
rn have  her  out  again,  he  shall  absolve 
The  bishojjs — thc>'  but  did  my  will — not 

you — 
Sluggards  and  fools,  why  do  you  stand 

and  stare? 


men  ! 


SCENE  II.— A  Rcx>M  IN  Cantkr. 
BURY  Monastery. 

Becket  a/fi/ John  of  Salisbury. 

Btckd.     York  said  so  ? 
John  of  Salisbury,     Yes:  a  man  ma) 
take  good  counsel 
Ev*n  from  his  foe. 

Becket.  York  will  say  anything. 

What  is   he  saying  now?    gone  to  the 

King 
And    taken    our    anathema   with    him. 

York  ! 
Can  the  King  de-anatbematisc  this  York  ? 
John  of  Salisbury,     Thomas,  I  would 
thou  hadst  returned  to  England, 
Like  some  wise  prince  of  this  world  from 

his  wars, 
With  more  of  olive-branch  and  amnesty 
For  foes  at  home — thou  hast  raised  the 
world  against  thee. 
Becket.     ^^^ly,  John,  my  kingdom  is 

not  of  this  world. 
John  of  Salisbury.     If  it  were  more  of 
this  world  it  might  l)e 
More  of  the  next.      A  policy  of  wise 
pardon 
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Btcket.     Breaking   already   firom    thj 
noviciate 
'  To  plunge  into  this  bitter  world  again — 
Thoe  welb  of  Marah.     I  am  grieved, 

mj  daughter. 
I  thought  that  I  had  made  a  peace  for 

thee. 
RMomund,     Small  peace  was  mine  in 

my  noviciate,  fiither. 
I  Thro'  all  closed  doors  a  dreadful  whisper 
I  crept 

I  That   thou  wouldst   excommunicate  the 

King. 
'  f  could  not  eat,  sleep,  pray :  I  had  with  mc 
The  monk's  disguise  thou  gavest  me  for 
;  my  bower  : 

■  I  think  our  Abbess  knew  it  and  allow'd  it. 
(  t  fled,  and  found  thy  name  a  charm  to 
]  get  me 

\  Pood,  roof,  and  rest.  I  met  a  robber 
'  unce, 

!^  I  told  him  I  was  bound  to  see  the  Arch- 
bishop ; 
'Pass  on,'  he  said,  and  in  thy  name  I 

pass'd 
^  from   house  to  house.      In  one  a  son 

stone-blind 
Sat   by    his   mother's   hearth :    he   had 

gone  too  far 
Into    the    King's  own  woods ;   and    the 

poor  mother, 
SooQ  as  she   learnt   I   was  a  friend  of 

thine. 
Cried   out   against   the    cruelty  of    the 

King, 
t  said  it  was  the  King's  courts,  not  the 

King; 
i^t  she  would  not  believe  me,  and  she 

wish'd 
Xlie  Church  were  king :   she  had  seen 

the  Archbishop  once, 
So  mild,  so  kind.     The  people  love  thee, 

£aither. 
Btcket,     Alas  I    when    I   was    Chan- 
cellor to  the  King, 
t  fear  I  was  as  cruel  as  the  King. 

Rosamund,     Cruel?    Oh,    no — it    is 

the  law,  not  he  ; 
Tlie  customs  of  the  realm. 

Btchtt.  The  customs  1  customs ! 


RciomMmJL     My  kvd,  yea    hare  e>lC 

excommunicated  him  ? 
Oh,  if  you  have,  absolve  him  ! 

Bucket.  Dasghter,  dasigfater. 

Deal  not  with  things  you  know  noc 

Rcsamittid,  I  know  iim. 

Then  you  have  done  it,  and  I  call  jr.'tt 

duel. 

Joknof  Saliibmry,     No,  daughter,  you 

mistake  our  good  Arcktdshop  ; 

For  once  in  France  the  King  had  been 

so  harsh. 
He   thought    to   excommunicate   him — 

Thomas, 
Vou  could  not — old  affection  master'd 

>-ou. 
You  falter'd  into  tears. 

Rosamund,  God  bless  him  for  it. 

Becktt.     Nay,  make  me  not  a  woman, 
John  of  Salisburj*, 
Nor  make  me  traitor  to  my  holy  office. 
Did    not  a  man's  voice  ring  along    the 

aisle, 
*The    King   is   sick    and    almost    unto 

death.' 
How  could  I  excommunicate  him  then? 
Rosamund,     And    ^ill    thou    excom- 
municate him  now  ? 
Beckft,     Daughter,  my  time  is  short, 
I  shall  not  do  it 
And  were  it  longer — well — I  should  not 
do  it. 
Rosamuttd.     Thanks  in  this  life,  and 

in  the  life  to  come. 
BeckK-t,     Get  thee  l>ack  to  thy  nunnery 
with  all  haste ; 
I>et  this  l)e  thy  last  trespass.      But  one 

question — 
How    fares    thy    pretty    l)oy,    the    little 

Geoffrey  ? 
No  fever,  cough,  croup,  sickness  ? 

Rosamund,  No,  but  saved 

From    all    that    by    our  solitude.      The 

plagues 
That  smite  the  city  spare  the  solitudes. 
Heckct.     God  save  him  from  all  sick- 
ncss  of  the  soul  ! 
Thee  too,  thy  solitude  among  thy  nuns, 
May  that  save  thee  I     Doth  he  remember 
me? 


..  .^..tvt^  men. 
Beckft.     Ev'n  so  :  farewell  ! 
Rosamund.     I  will  but  pa-ss  to  vespvers 
And  breathe  one  prayer  for  my  liege-Ion 

the  King, 
His  child   and   mine  own  soul,  and  so 

return. 
Bcxket.     Pray  for  me  too  :  much  neeil 

of  prayer  have  I. 

[Rosamund  kneels  and  goes, 
Dan  John,  how  much  we  lose,  we  celi- 
bates, 
Lacking  the  love  of  woman  and  of  child. 
John  of  Salisbii}y.     More   gain    than 

loss ;  for  of  your  wives  you  shall 
Find  one  a  slut  whose  fairest  linen  seems 
Foul  as  her  dust -cloth,  if  she  used  it — 

one 
So  charged  with  tongue,  that  every  thread 

of  thought 
Is  broken  ere  it  joins —a  shrew  to  lxx)t. 
Whose  evil  song  far  on  into  the  night 
Thrills  to  the  topmost  tile — no  hojx;  but 

death ; 
One  slow,  fat,  white,  a  burthen  of  the 

hearth ; 
A.nd  one  that  being  thwarted  ever  swoons 
And   weeps   herself   into    the    place   of 

power ; 
And  one  an  uxor  pauperis  Ibyci. 
So    rare    the    household    honevmnln'T^r' 

1 — 
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loses  half  the  meed  of  martyrdom 
>   will    be   martyr   when   he  might 

escape. 
ecket.       What   day   of   the    week? 

Tuesday? 
*hn  of  Salisbury.     Tuesday,  my  lord. 
eckei.     On  a  Tuesday  was  I   bom, 

and  on  a  Tuesday 
tized  ;  and  on  a  Tuesday  did  I  fly 
ii  from  Northampton ;  on  a  Tuesday 

passed 
n  Elngland  into  bitter  banishment ; 
a    Tuesday   at   Pontigny   came   to 

me 
ghostly  warning  of  my  martyrdom  ; 
a  Tuesday  from  mine  exile  I  retum'd, 

on  a  Tuesday 

Tracy  enters^  then  Fitzurse,  De  Brito, 
and  De  Morville.  Monks  follow- 
ing. 

— on  a  Tuesday Tracy  ! 

ong  silence  broken  by  Fitzurse  saying, 
mtempiMOUsly)^ 
help  thee  I 
^okn  of  Salisbury  {aside).     How  the 

good  Archbishop  reddens  1 
never  yet  could  brook  the  note  of 

scorn. 
itturse.     My  lord,  we  bring  a  message 

from  the  King 
>nd   the   water ;    will   you   have   it 

alone, 
rith  these  listeners  near  you  ? 
etket.  As  you  will. 

itzurse.     Nay,  2&  you  will. 
eckd.  Nay,  ^&  you  will. 

^kn  of  Salisbury.  Why  then 

er  perhaps  to  speak  with  them  apart, 
us  withdraw. 

\All  go  out  except  the  four  Knights 
atui  Bccket. 
'itturse.     We  arc  all  alone  with  him. 
1  I  not  smite  him  with  his  own  cross- 
staff? 
^  Morville.     No,  look  !  the  door  is 

open  :  let  him  Ije. 
iiturse.     The  King  condemns  your 

excommunicating 

ecket.     This  is  no  secret,  but  a  public 

matter. 


In  here  again  I 

[John  of  Salisbury  and  Monks  return. 

Now,  sirs,  the  King's  commands  ! 
Fitzurse.     The  King  beyond  the  water, 

thro'  our  voices. 
Commands  you  to  be  dutiful  and  leal 
To  your  young  King  on  this  side  of  the 

water. 
Not  scorn  him  for  the  foibles  of  his  youth. 
What  1  you  would  make  his  coronation 

void 
By  cursing  those  who  crown'd  him.     Out 

upon  you ! 
Becket.      Reginald,   all  men  know  I 

loved  the  Prince. 
His  father  gave  him  to  my  care,  and  I 
Became  his  second  father:    he  had  his 

faults. 
For  which  I  would  liavc  laid  mine  own 

life  down 
To  help  him  from  them,  since  indeed  I 

loved  him. 
And  love  him  next  after  my  lord  his  father. 
Rather  than   dim   the  splendour  of  his 

crown 
I  fain  would  treble  and  quadruple  it 
With  revenues,  realms,  and  golden  pro 

vinces 
So  that  were  done  in  equity. 

Fitzurse.  You  have  broken 

Your  bond  of  peace,  your  treaty  with  the 

King- 
Wakening  such  brawls  and  loud  disturb- 
ances 
In  England,  thai  he  calls  you  oversea 
To  answer  for  it  in  his  Norman  courts. 
Becket.     Prate  not  of  bonds,  for  never, 

oh,  never  again 
Shall  the  waste  voice  of  the  bond -break- 
ing sea 
Divide  me  from  the  mother  church  of 

England, 
My  Canterbury.      Loud  disturbances  ! 
Oh,   ay — the   bells   rang   out    even    to 

deafening, 
Organ  and   pif^e,  and  dulcimer,  chants 

and  hymns 
In  all  the  churches,  trumpets  in  the  halls. 
Sobs,  laughter,  cries:  they  spread  their 

raiment  down 
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Before  me — would  have  made  my  path- 
way flowers, 
Save  that  it  was  mid-winter  in  the  street, 
But    full   mid -summer   in   those   honest 
hearts. 
Fitzurse,     The  King  commands  you 
to  absolve  the  bishops 
Whom  you  have  excommunicated. 

Be^ket,  I  ? 

Not  I,  the  Pope.    Ask  him  for  absolution. 
Fitzurse,     But  you  advised  the  Pope. 
Bee  hi.  And  so  I  did. 

They  have  but  to  submit. 

The  four  Knights,      The  King  com 
mands  you. 
We  are  all  King's  men. 

Beckct.  King's  men  at  least 

should  know 
That  their  own  King  closed  with  me  last 

July 
That  I  should  pass  the  censures  of  the 

Church 
On  those  that  crown'd  young  Henry  in 

this  realm, 
And  trampled  on  the  rights  of  Canter- 
bury. 
Fitznrse.       What !     dare    you    charge 
the  King  with  treachery? 
He  sanction  thee  to  excommunicate 
The  prelates  whom  he  chose  to  crown 
his  son  ! 
Bccket.     I  spake  no  word  of  treachery, 
Reginald. 
But  for  the  truth  of  this  I  make  appeal 
To  all  the  archbishops,  bishops,  prelates, 

barons, 
Monks,  knights,  five  hundred,  that  were 

there  and  heard. 
Nay,  you  yourself  were  there :  you  heard 
yourself. 
Fitzurse.      I  was  not  there. 
Beckft.  I  saw  you  there. 

Fitzurse.  I  was  not. 

Becket.      You  were.      I   never  forget 

anything. 
Fitzurse.       He    makes    the    King    a 
traitor,  me  a  liar. 
How  long  shall  we  forbear  him  ? 

John     of  Salisbury   {drawing   Becket 
asuie),  O  my  good  lord, 


Speak  with  them  priTaitely  on  this  ha» 

after. 
You  see  they  have  been  revelling,  and  I 

fear 
Are    braced     and     brazen'd    np  intli 

Christmas  wines 
For  any  murderous  brawl. 

Becket.  And  yet  they  pnte 

Of  mine,  my  brawls,  when  those,  that 

name  themselves 
Of  the  King's  part,  have  broken  doini 

our  bams. 
Wasted  our  diocese,  outraged  our  tesax^ 
Lifted  our   produce,   driven  oar  clerics 

out — 
Why  they,  your  friends,  those  mffiass, 

the  De  Brocs, 
They  stood  on  Dover  beach  to  mnrda 

me. 
They  slew  my  stags  in  mine  own  maDor 

here. 
Mutilated,  poor  brute,  my  sumpter-nnk. 
Plunder'd  the  vessel  full  of  Gascon  wine. 
The  old  King's  present,  carried  off  tk 

casks, 
Kill'd  half  the  crew,  dungeon 'd  the  other 

half 

In  Pevensey  Castle 

De  Morville.        \Vhy  not  rather  IhcHt 
If  this  be   so,  complain  to  your  yotrnf 

King, 
Not  punish  of  your  own  authoritj? 
Becket.     Mine  enemies  barr'd  ail  access 

to  the  boy. 
They  knew  he  loved  me. 
Hugh,    Hugh,    how    proudly   you  exalt 

your  head  I 
Nay,   when   they  seek   to  overturn  ocr 

rights, 
I  ask  no  leave  of  king,  or  mortal  man, 
To  set  them  straight  again.     Alone  I  «3o 

it. 
Give  to  the  King  the  things  that  are  the 

King's, 
And  those  of  God  to  God. 

Fitzurse.  Threats!  threats! 

ye  hear  him. 
What  !   will  he  excommunicate  all  the 

world  ? 

[The  Knights  come  round  Becket 
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De  Tracy,     He  shall  not. 
De  Briio.  Well,  as  yet— 

I  should  be  grateful — 
Ife  hath  not  excommunicated  me, 
Btckei,     Because  thou  wast  bom  ex- 
communicate. 
I  never  spied  in  thee  one  gleam  of  grace. 
Dt  Brito,     Your  Christianas  Christian 
charity! 

Btcket,  By  St.  Denis 

De  Brito,     Ay,  by  St.  Denis,  now  will 
he  flame  out, 
And  lose  his  head  as  old  St.  Denis  did. 
Becket,     Ye  think  to  scare  me  from 
my  loyalty 
To  God  and  to  the  Holy  Father.     No  ! 
Tho'  all  the  swords  in  England  flash'd 

above  me 
Ready  to  fall  at  Henry*s  word  or  yours — 
The*  all  the  loud-lung*d  trumpets  upon 

earth 
Blared  from  the  heights  of  all  the  thrones 

of  her  kings. 
Blowing  the  world  against  me,  I  would 

stand 
Clothed  with  the  full  authority  of  Rome, 
MailM  in  the  perfect  panoply  of  faith. 
First  of  the  foremost  of  their  files,  who  die 
For  CkkI,  to  people  heaven  in  the  great  day 
^Mien  God  makes  up  his  jewels.     Once 

I  fled— 
Never  again,  and  you — I  marvel  at  you — 
Ye  know  what  is  between  us.     Ye  have 

sworn 
Yoaiselves  my  men  when  I  was  Chan- 
cellor— 
My    vassals  —  and    yet    threaten    your 

Archbishop 
In  his  own  house. 

Knights.     Nothing  can  be  between  us 
That  goes  against  our  fealty  to  the  King. 
Fitxurse.     And  in  his  name  we  charge 
you  that  ye  keep 
This  traitor  from  escaping. 

Becket,  Rest  you  easy. 

For  I  am  easy  to  keep.     I  shall  not  fly. 
Here,  here,  here  will  you  find  me. 

De  MorvilU,  Know  you  not 

You  have  spoken  to  the  peril  of  your  life? 
Bockit,     As  I  shall  speak  again. 


Fitturse^   De    Tracy ^  and  De  Brito, 

To  arms  ! 

\They  rush  out,  De  Morville  lingers, 

Becket.  De  Morville, 

I  had  thought  so  well  of  you ;  and  even 

now 
You  seem  the  least  assassin  of  the  four. 
Oh,  do  not  damn  yourself  for  company  I 
Is  it  too  late  for  me  to  save  your  soul  ? 
1  pray  you  for  one  moment  stay  and  speak. 
De  MorvilU,     Becket,  it  is  too  late. 

{Exit, 
Becket.  Is  it  too  late  ? 

Too  late  on  earth  may  be  too  soon  in  hell. 
Knights  {in  the  distance).     Close  the 
great  gate — ho,  there — upon  the 
town. 
Becket^s   /detainers.       Shut   the    hall- 
doors.  [A  pause. 
Becket,     You  hear  them,  brother  John ; 
Why  do   you    stand   so   silent,   brother 
John? 
John  of  Salisbury,     For  I  was  musing 
on  an  ancient  saw, 
Suaviter  in  modo,  fortiier  in  rcy 
Is  strength  less  strong  when  hand-in-hand 

with  grace  ? 
Gratior     in     pulchro     corfore     virtus. 

Thomas, 
Why  should  you  heat  yourself  for  such  as 
these  ? 
Becket.      Mcthought  I  answerM  mod- 
erately enough. 
John  of  Salisbury.     As  one  that  blows 
the  coal  to  cool  the  fire. 
My  lord,  I  marvel  why  you  never  lean 
On  any  man's  advising  but  your  own. 
Becket.      Is  it  so,  Dan  John?    well, 

what  should  I  have  done  ? 
John  of  Salisbury.     You  should  have 
taken  counsel  with  your  friends 
Before   these    bandits    brake   into    your 

presence. 
They    seek  —  you    make — occasion   for 
your  death. 
Becket.     My  counsel  is  already  taken, 
John. 
I  am  prepared  to  die. 

John  of  Salisbury.     We  are  sinners  all. 
The  best  of  all  not  all-prepared  to  die. 
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Becket.     God*s  will  be  done  ! 

John  of  Salisbury,  Ay,  well. 

God's  will  be  done  ! 
Grim    [rt-entering).       My    lord,    the 
knights  are  arming  in  the  garden 
Beneath  the  sycamore. 

Becket,  Good  I  let  them  arm. 

Grim,     And  one  of  the  De  Brocs  is 
with  them,  Robert, 
The  apostate  monk  that  was  with  Ran- 

dulf  here. 
He  knows  the  twists  and  turnings  of  the 
place. 
Beckdk     No  fear  I 

Grim,  No  fear,  my  lord. 

\Cr ashes  on  the  hall -doors.      The 
Monks  flee, 
Becket  {rising).     Our  dovecote  flown  ! 
I  cannot  tell  why  monks  should  all  be 
cowards. 
John  of  Salisbury.      Take  refuge  in 

your  own  cathedral,  Thomas. 
Becket,     Do  they  not  fight  the  Great 
Fiend  day  by  day? 
Valour  and  lioly  life  should  go  together. 
Why  should  all  monks  be  cowards  ? 

John  of  Salisbury,  Are  they  so  ? 

I  say,  take  refuge   in   your  own  cathe- 
dral. 
Becket,     Ay,  but  I  told  them  I  would 

wait  them  here. 
Grim,      May  they  not  say  you  dared 
not  show  yourself 
In    your   old    place?    and    vespers    are 
beginning. 
\Bell  rings  for  vespers  till  end  of  scene. 
You  should  attend  the  office,  give  them 

heart. 
They  fear  you   slain:    they  dread   they 
know  not  what. 
Becket.     Ay,  monks,  not  men. 
Grim.  I  am  a  monk,  my  lord. 

Perhaps,  my  lord,  you  wrong  us. 
Some  would  stand  by  you  to  the  death. 
Becket.  Your  pardon. 

John  of  Salisbury,     He  said,  *  Attend 

the  office.' 
Becket.  Attend  the  office  ? 

Why  then — The  Cross  I — who  bears  my 
Cross  before  me  ? 


Methought  they  would  have  braii 

with  it,  John.         [Grim  u 

Grim,     I  !     Would  that  I  coal 

thy  cross  indeed ! 
Becket,     The  Mitre  I 
John   of  Salisbury,       Will  yot 
it  ? — there  I 

[Becket/<i/j<w/A/ 
Becket,  The  1 

I  go  to  meet  my  King  I 

\PuU  on  t 

Grim^  To  meet  the 

\C rashes  on  the  doors  as  tkey 

John  of  Salisbury.     Why  do  yc 

with  such  a  stateliness? 

Can  you  not  hear  them  yonder 

storm. 
Battering  the  doors,  and  breakir 
the  walls  ? 
Becket,      Why  do  the  hcatha 
My  two  good  firiends. 
What  matters  murder'd  here,  or  n 

there  ? 
And  yet  my  dream  foretold  my 

dom 
In  mine  own  church.      It  b  Goc 

Go  on. 
Nay,  drag  me  not.      W^e  must  n< 
to  fly. 

SCENE    III.— North   Trans 
Canterbury  Cathedrai 

On  the  right  hand  a  flight  of  stefs 
to  the  Choir,  another  flight  on 
leading  to  the  North  Aisle, 
afternoon    slo^uly    darkening, 
thunder  new  and  then  of  an  a} 
ing  storm,     MoNKS  heard  chart 
service.     Rosamund  kneeling. 

Rosamund.     O  blessed  saint,  < 

ous  Benedict, — 
These  arm'd  men  in  the  city,  the 

faces — 
Thy  holy  follower  founded  Cante 
Save  that  dear  head  which  now 

terbury, 
Save  him,  he  saved  my  life,  he  sa 

child, 
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Save    him,   his    blood    would     darken 

Henry's  name ; 
Save  him  till  all  as  saintly  as  thyself 
Me  miss  the  searching  flame  of  purgatory, 
And  pass  at  once  perfect  to  Paradise. 

\Noise  of  steps  and  voices  in  the  cloisters, 
I  lark !      Is  it  they?    Coming!     He  is 

not  here — 
Not  yet,  thank  heaven.     O  save  him  I 
\Goes  up  steps  leading  to  choir, 
Becket  {entering^  forced  cdong  by  John 
of  Sulishury  ctnd    Grim),      No, 
I  tell  you  I 
I  cannot  bear  a  hand  upon  my  person, 
Why  do  you  force  me  thus  against  my 
will? 
Grim,     My  lord,  we  force  you  from 

your  enemies. 
Becket,     As  you  would  force  a  king 

from  being  crown'd. 
John  of  Salisbury.      We  must  not  force 

the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
[Service  stops.     Monks  come  dmonfrom 

the  stairs  thai  lead  to  the  choir. 
Monks.       Here    is   the    great    Arch- 
bishop !     He  lives  !  he  lives! 
Die  with  him,  and  be  glorified  together. 
Becket,       Togethci  ?   ...    get    you 

back  !  go  on  with  the  office. 
Afonks.       Come,    then,    with    us    to 

vespers. 
Becket,  How  can  I  come 

When  you  so  block  the  entry  ?     Back,  I 

say  1 
Go  on  with  the  office.     Shall  not  Heaven 

be  served 
Tho*  earth*s  last  earthquake  clashM  the 

minster-bclls, 
And    the  great  deej^s  were  broken   up 

again, 
And  biss*d  against  the  sun  ? 

[Xoise  in  the  cloisters. 
Monks.  i'he  murderers,  hark  ! 

l>et  us  hide  !  let  us  hide  ! 

Becket,       What  do  these  people  fear  ? 
Monks,       Those   arm'd    men    in    the 

cloister. 
Becket,  I5e  not  such  cravens  ! 

t  will  go  out  and  meet  them. 
Grim  and  others.         Shut  the  dooif  I 


We  will  not  have  him  slain  before  our 
face. 
[They  close  the  doors  of  the  transept. 
Knocking, 
Fly,  fly,  my  lord,  before  they  burst  the 
doors  I  [Knocking, 

Becket,       Why,    these    are   our  own 
monks  who  followed  us  I 
And  will  you  bolt  them  out,  and  have 

them  slain  ? 
Undo  the  doors:    the  church   is  not  a 

castle : 
Knock,  and  it  shall  be  open'd.     Are  you 

deaf? 
What,  have  I  lost  authority  among  you  ? 
Stand  by,  make  way  ! 

[Opens  the  doors.       Enter   Monks 
from  cloister. 

Come  in,  my  friends,  come  in ! 
Nay,  faster,  faster  ! 

Monks,  Oh,  my  lord  Archbishop, 

A  score  of  knights  all  arm'd  with  swords 

and  axes — 
To  the  choir,  to  the  choir  ! 

[Monks  divide^  part  flying  by  the 
stairs  on  the  rights  part  by  those  on 
the  left.      The  rush  of  these  last 
bears  Becket  along  rvith  them  some 
u*ay  up  the  steps^  where  he  is  left 
standing  alone, 
Becket.     Shall  I  too  pass  to  the  choir, 
And  die  u)x>n  the  Patriarchal  throne 
Of  all  my  predecessors  ? 

John  of  Salisbury,      No,  to  the  cr}'pt  ! 
Twenty  steps  down.     Stumble  not  in  the 

darkness. 
Lest  they  should  seize  thee. 

Grim,  To  the  cr}-pl  ?  no — no. 

To  the  chaj^l  of  St.  Hlaisc  l)cneath  the 

roof! 
•  John   of  .Salisbury    {pointing  uprixxra 
and  downward).      That  way,  or 
this  !     Save  thyself  either  way. 
Becket.     Oh,  no,  not  either  way,  nor 
any  way 
Save  by  that  way  which  leads  thro'  night 

to  light. 
Not  twenty  steps,  but  one. 
And  fear  not   I   should  stumble  in  the 
darkness, 
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Not  tho'  it  be  their  hour,  the  power  of 

darkness, 
But  my  hour  too,  the  power  of  light  in 

darkness ! 
I  am  not  in  the  darkness  but  the  light, 
Seen   by   the   Church   in    Heaven,    the 

Church  on  earth — 
The  power  of  life  in  death  to  make  her 
free  ! 
\Enter  the  four  Knights.     John  of 
Salisbury  flies  to  the  altar  of  St. 
Benedict, 
Fitzurse,     Here,  here.  King's  men ! 
\Caiches  hold  of  the  last  flying  Monk. 
Where  is  the  traitor  Becket  ? 
Monk,     I  am  not  he  !  I  am  not  he, 
my  lord. 
I  am  not  he  indeed  ! 

Fitzurse,  Hence  to  the  fiend  ! 

[Pushes  him  away. 

Where  is  this  treble  traitor  to  the  King  ? 

De  Tracy.     Where  is  the  Archbbhop, 

Thomas  Becket  ? 
Becket.  Here. 

No  traitor  to    the    King,  but    Priest  of 

God, 
Primate  of  England. 

[Descniding  into  the  transept. 
I  am  he  ye  seek. 
What  would  ye  have  of  me  ? 

Fitzurse.  Your  life. 

De  Tracy.  Your  life. 

De  Morville.       Save    that    you   will 

absolve  the  bishops. 
Becket.  Never, — 

Except    they   make   submission   to   the 

Church. 
You  had  my  answer  to  that  cry  before. 
De  Morville.     Why,   then  you  are  a 

dead  man ;  flee  I 
Becket.  I  will  not; 

I  am  readier  to  be  slain,  than  thou  to  slay. 
Hugh,  I  know  well  thou  hast  but  half  a 

heart 
To  bathe  this  sacred  pavement  with  my 

blood. 
God  pardon  thee  and  these,  but  God's 

full  curse 
Shatter  you  all  to  pieces  if  ye  harm 
One  of  my  flock  I 


Fitzurse,  Was  not  the  greit : 

shut? 
They  are  thronging  in  to  vespcis— 

the  town. 
We  shall  be  overwhelm'd.      Seiic 

and  carry  him  ! 
Come  with  us — nay — thou  art  our 
soner — come ! 
De  Morville,     Ay,  make  him  pris( 
do  not  harm  the  man. 
[Fitzurse    lays   hold  of  the  h^ 
bishop*s  pall. 
Becket.     Touch  me  not ! 
De  Brito.  How  the 

priest  gods  himself ! 
He  is  not  yet  ascended  to  the  Fathe 
Fitzurse,     I  will  not  only  touch 

drag  thee  hence. 
Becket,     Thou  art  my  man,  thoi 
my  vassal.     Away! 
[Flings  him  off  till  he  reels,  a* 
to  falling. 
De     Tracy   (lays    hold  of  the  j 
Come;  as  he  said,  thou  ari 
prisoner. 
Becket.  D< 

[Throrjus  him  head 
Fitzurse  {advances  "with  drcntm  ru 
I    told    thee   that    I    shoul-. 
member  thee ! 
Becket.      Profligate  pander  ! 
Fitzurse.  Do  you  hear 

strike,  strike. 
[Strikes  off  the  Archbishop's  ^ 
and  wounds  him  in  the  fore 
Becket  {covers  his  e^'es  with  his  a 
I    do  commend    my  cause  to  God 

Virgin, 
St.  Denis  of  France  and  St.  Alphe 

England, 
And  all  the  tutelar  Saints  of  Canter 
[Grim    wraps    his    arms   abcu< 
Archbishop. 
Spare  this  defence,  dear  brother. 
[Tracy  has  arisen,  and  apprx 
hesitatingly,    with    his    s 
raised. 
Fitzurse.  Strike  him,  T 

Rosamund  (rushing  doum  steps 
the  choir).      No,  No,  No,  N 
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Fitgurse*  This  wanton  here.     De 

Morville, 
Hold  her  away. 

De  Morville,     I  hold  her. 
Rosamund  {held  back  by  De  Morville, 
and  stretching  out  her  arms). 

Mercy,  mercy, 
As  yon  would  hope  for  mercy. 

FUzurse,  Strike,  I  say. 

Grim,     O  God,  O  noble  knights,  O 
sacrilege  ! 
Strike  our  Archbishop  in  his  own  cathe- 
dral 1 
The  Pope,  the  King,  will  curse  you — the 

whole  world 

Abhor  you ;  ye  will  die  the  death  of  dogs ! 

Nay,  nay,  good  Tracy.      {Lifts  his  ann, 

Fitzurse.  Answer  not,  but  strike. 

De  Tracy,     There  is  my  answer  then. 

[Sword  falls  on    Grim*s   artn^  and 

Ranees    from    it,     wounding 

Becket. 

Grim,  Mine  arm  is  severM. 

I  can  no  more — fight  out  the  good  fight 

^-die 
Conqueror. 
[Staggers  into  the  chapel  of  St,  Benedict, 


Becket  {falling  on  his  knees).     At  the 
right  hand  of  Power — 
Power  and  great  glory — for  thy  Church, 

O  Lord— 
Into  Thy  hands,    O   Lord — into  Thy 

hands  ! [Sinks  prone, 

De  Brito,     This  last  to  rid  thee  of  a 
world  of  brawls  !      {Kills  him,) 
The  traitor^s  dead,  and  will  arise  no  more. 
Fitzurse.     Nay,  have  we  still'd  him? 
What !  the  great  Archbishop  ! 
Does  he  breathe  ?     No  ? 

De  Tracy,     No,  Reginald,  he  is  dead. 

[Storm  bursts} 
De  Morville,     Will  the  earth  gape  and 

swallow  us  ? 
De  Brito,  The  deed's  done — 

Away! 

[De  Brito,  De  Tracy,  Fitzurse,  rush 
outy  crying  *  Kin^s  men  I '  De 
Morville  follows  slowly.  Flashes 
of  lightning  thro*  the  Cathedral, 
Rosamund  sgen  kneeling  by  the 
body  of  Becket. 

1  A  treiHtndous  thunderstorm  actually  brokt 
over  the  Cathedral  as  the  murderers  were  Utah 
infit. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONjS, 
GALATIANS. 


Stnorix,  an  ex-Tetrarch, 
SiNNATUS,  a  Tetrarch, 
Attendant. 
Boy. 


Antonius,  a  Rinnan  General. 

PUBLIUS. 


ROMANS. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— Distant  View  of  a  City 
OF  Galatia. 

As  the  curtain  rises^  Priestesses  are  heard 
singing  in  the  Temple,  Boy  discovered 
on  a  pathway  among  Hocks,  picking 
grapes.  A  party  of  Roman  Soldi ers^ 
guarding  a  prisoner  in  chains,  come 
doivn  the  pathivay  and  exeunt. 

Eftter  Synorix  {looking round).    Singing 

ceases. 

Synorix.      Pine,  beech  and  plane,  oak, 

walnut,  apricot, 
Vine,  cypress,  poplar,  myrtle,  bowering-in 
The  city  where  she  dwells.     She  past  me 

here 
Three  years  ago  when  I  was  flying  from 
My  Tetrarchy  to  Rome.     I  almost  touch'd 

her  — 
A  maiden  slowly  moving  on  to  music 
Among  her  maidens  to   this  Temple — 

O  Gods ! 
She  is  my  fate — else  wherefore  has  my 

fate 
Brought   me  again  to  her  own  city? — 

married 
Since  —  married   Sinnatus,  the  Tetrarch 

here — 
But  if  he  be  conspirator,  Rome  will  chain. 
Or  slay  him.      I  may  trust  to  gain  her  then 
When  I  shall  have  my  tetrarchy  restored 
By  Rome,  our  mistress,  grateful  that  I 

show'd  her 


Maid, 
Phcebb. 

Camma,  vaife  o/SimsuUus^  afltr 
Priesteu  in  the  Temple  of  Ar 


NdfUman. 
Messenger. 


The  weakness  and  the  dissonance 

clans, 
And  how  to  crush  them  easily.    W 

race  ! 
And  once  I  wished  to  scourge  then 

bones. 
But  in  this  narrow  breathing-time 
Is  vengeance  for  its  own  sake  wc 

while. 
If  once  our  ends  are  gain'd  ?  ai 

this  cup — 
I  never  felt  such  passion  for  a  wo 

[Brings  out  a  cup  and  sen 
uniier  his  cloak. 
What  have  I  written  to  her  ? 

[Reading  th 

*  To  the  admired  Camma,  ^ 
Sinnatus,  the  Tetrarch,  one  wh 
ago,  himself  an  adorer  of  our  gro 
dess,  Artemis,  beheld  you  afar  off  v 
ping  in  her  Temple,  and  loved  yo 
sends  you  this  cup  rescued  from  the 
of  one  of  her  shrines  in  a  city  thn 
he  past  with  the  Roman  army :  i 
cup  wc  use  in  our  marriages. 

it  from  one  who  cannot  at  prese: 
himself  other  than 

*  A  Galatian  serving  by  F( 

THE  Roman  Legion.' 
[  Turns  atui  looks  up 
Boy,    dobt    thou    know     the    h< 
Sinnatus  ? 
Boy.     These  grapes  are  for  th 
of  Sinnatus — 
Close  to  the  Temple. 
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Yonder  ? 

Yes. 
aside).  That  I 

^  range  of  women  should  yet 

r  face  to  face  at  once  !     My 

Boy  <omes  down  rocks  to  him. 
this  letter  and  this  cup  to 
ima, 
Sinnatus. 

Going  or  gone  to-day 
:h  Sinnatus. 

That  matters  not. 
this  cup  and  leave  it  at  her 
s. 

the  cup  and  scroll  to  the  Boy. 
nrill,  my  lord. 
his  basket  of  grapes  and  exit. 

Enter  Antonius. 

(meeting  the  Boy  as  he  goes 

Why,  whither  runs  the  boy? 

tup  you  rescued  from  the  fire  ? 

I   send   it   to   the  wife  of 
atus, 

sotted  in  religious  rites. 
here   with  your   soldiers   to 
rce 

thholden  tribute :  you  suspect 
lis  of  playing  patriotism, 
our  sense  is  treason.      You 

yet 
gainst  him  :  now  this  pious 

to   their   house,   and   open 

>  gave  it  ;  and  once  there  I 

ant 

•*  all  their  windings. 

If  you  prosper, 
wearied  of  their  tctrarchies, 
rels    with    themselves,    their 
s  at  Rome, 

;h  to  cancel  them,  and  throne 
hove  them  all,  who  shall  l)e 

lan  :  and  from  what  I  heard 

OTue, 

ry  crown  may  fall  to  you. 


Synorix,     The  king,  the  crown  !  their 
talk  in  Rome  ?  is  it  so  ? 

[Antonius  nods. 
Well — I  shall  serve  Galatia  taking  it. 
And  save  her  from  herself,  and  be   to 

Rome 
More  faithful  than  a  Roman. 

[Turns  and  sees  Camma  coming. 

Stand  aside. 
Stand  a^ide ;  here  she  comes  I 

[IVatching  Camma  as  she  enters 

with  her  Maid. 

Camma  {to  Maid),     Where  is  he,  girl  ? 

Maid,  You  know  the  waterfall 

That  in  the  summer  keeps  the  mountain 

side, 
But  after  rain  o'erleaps  a  jutting  rock 
And  shoots  three  hundred  feet. 

Camma,  The  stag  is  there  ? 

Maid,      Seen  in   the   thicket   at   the 
bottom  there 
But  yester-even. 

Camma.        Good  then,  we  will  climb 
The  mountain  opposite   and  watch  the 
chase. 
[They  descend  the  rocks  and  exeunt, 
Synorix  (watching her),     (Aside.)  The 
bust  of  Juno  and  the  brows  and 
eyes 
Of  Venus ;  face  and  form  unmatchable  ! 
Antonius.     Why  do  you  look  at  her 

so  lingeringly? 
Synorix,     To  see  if  years  have  changed 

her. 
Antonius  (sarcastically).     Love  her,  do 

you? 
Synorix.     I  envied  Sinnatus  when  he 

married  her. 
Antonius.     She  knows  it  ?     I  la  ! 
.Synorix.     She—  no,  nor  ev*n  my  face. 
Antonius.     Nor  Sinnatus  either  ? 
Synorix.  No,  nor  Sinnatus. 

Antonius.       llot-bUxxled !      I     have 
heard  them  say  in  Rome, 
That  your  own  people  cast  you  from  their 

bounds. 
For  some  unprincely  violence  to  a  woman, 
As  Rome  did  Tarquin. 

Synorix,  Well,  if  this  were  so 

I  here  return  like  Tarquin — for  a  crown. 
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Anionius,     And   may  be   foird   like 

Tarquin,  if  you  follow 
Not  the  dry  light  of  Rome's  straight-going 

policy, 
But  the  fool-fire  of  love  or  lust,  which 

well 
May  make  you  lose  yourself,  may  even 

drown  you 
In  the  good  regard  of  Rome. 

Synorix.  Tut — fear  me  not ; 

I  ever  had  my  victories  among  women. 
I  am  most  true  to  Rome. 

Anionius  (aside),  I  hate  the  man  ! 

What  filthy  tools  our  Senate  works  with  ! 

Still 
I  must  obey  them.     {Aloud.)     Fare  you 

well.  [Going. 

Synorix.  Farewell ! 

Antonius  {stopping).     A  moment !     If 

you  track  this  Sinnatus 
In   any   treason,    I    give   you   here   an 

order  [Produces  a  paper. 

To  seize  upon  him.      Let  me  sign  it. 

{Signs  it.)     There 
•  Antonius  leader  of  the  Roman  Legion.' 
[Hands  the  paper  to  Synorix.     Goes 
up  pathway  and  exit. 
Synorix.      Woman  again  ! — but  I  am 

wiser  now. 
No  rushing  on  the  game — the  net, — the 

net. 

[Shouts  of  *  Sinnatus  !  Sinnatus ! ' 

T)ien  horn. 
Looking  off  stage. '\     lie  comes,  a  rough, 

bluff,  simple-looking  fellow. 
If  we    may  judge    the    kernel   by    the 

husk, 
Not  one  to  keep  a  woman's  fealty  when 
Assailed  by  Craft  and   Love.      I'll  join 

with  him  : 
I  may  reap  something  from  him — come 

upon  her 
Again,  perhaps,  to-day — her.     Who  are 

with  him  ? 
I  see  no  face  that  knows  me.     Shall  I 

risk  it  ? 
I  am  a  Roman  now,  they  dare  not  touch 

me. 
I  will. 

Enter  Sinnatus,  Huntsmen  and  hounds. 


Fur  Sir,  a  happy  day  t( 
You  reck  but  little  of  the  Roman  \ 
While  you  can  take  your  pastime 
woods. 
Sinnatus,     Ay,  ay,  why  not? 
would  you  with  me,  man  ? 
Synorix,      I  am  a  life-long  lover 
chase, 
And  tho'  a  stranger  fain  would  be  ■<. 
To  join  the  hunt. 

Sinnatus,  Your  xuune  ? 

Synorix.  Strato,  my 

Sinnatus,     No  Roman  name  ? 
Synorix.     A   Greek,    my    lord 
know 
That  we  Galatians  are  both  Ore 
Gaul. 

[Shouts  and  horns  in  the  d 
Sinnatus,  Hillo,  the  stag ! 
Synorix.)  What,  you  arc 
fumishM  ? 
Give  him  a  bow  and  arrows — k 
follow. 

[Exitf  foll(nL*ed  by  Hui 
Synorix.      Slowly   but    surely 
see  my  way. 
It  is  the  one  step  in  the  dark  beyt 
Our  expectation,  that  amazes  us. 

[Distattt  shouts  and 
Hillo!  Hillo! 

[Exit  Synorix.     Shouts  ana 


SCENE  IL— A  Room  in  i 
Tetrarch's  House. 

Frescoed  figures  on  the  walls.  E 
Moonlight  outside.  A  cau:> 
cushions  on  it.  A  smcdl  tahU 
flagon  of  wine^  cupSy  plate  cf 
etc.y  also  tlie  cup  of  Scette  1. 
with  drapery  on  it. 

Camma  enters  y  and  opens  curt  a 
window, 

Camma.     No  Sinnatus  yet — ar 
the  rising  moon. 
[  Takes  up  a  cithern  and  sits  ot 
Plays  and  sings. 
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0  on  the  field  and  the  foam, 
[oon  on  the  waste  and  the  wold, 

iQ  bring  him  home,  bring  him  home 
ife  from  the  dark  and  the  cold, 
De,  sweet  moon,  bring  him  home, 
[ome  with  the  flock  to  the  fold — 
from  the  wolf- 

^Jstemng.)     Is  he  coming?  I  thought 

I  heard 
lotstep.     No  not  yet.    They  say  that 

Rome 
iDg  from  a  wolf.     I  fear   my  dear 

lord  mixt 
h  some  conspiracy  against  the  wolf. 
\  mountain  shepherd  never  dream*d 

of  Rome. 
^.)      Safe   from   the    wolf    to    the 

fold 

that  great  break  of  precipice  that  runs 
>*  mil  the  wood,  where  twentyyears  ago 
itsman,  and  hound,  and  deer  were 

all  neck -broken ! 
,  here  he  comes. 

trr  S\^fiKT\3s/ollaiv€d  hy  Synorix. 

xMnaius  {an/piiy).      I  tell  thee,  my 

good  fellow, 
arrow  struck  the  stag. 
ynmx.  But  was  it  so  ? 

,  you  were  further  off:  besides  the 

wind 
it  with  my  arrow. 

immaius,  I  am  sure  /  struck  him. 

rnarix.     And  I  am  just  as  sure,  my 

lord,  /struck  him. 
tie.)     And  I  may  strike  your  game 

when  you  are  gone. 
amma.      Come,  come,  we  will  not 

quarrel  about  the  stag. 
rt  had  a  weary  day  in  watching  you. 
IS  must  have  been  a  wearier.     Sit 

and  eat, 

1  take  a  banter's  vengeance  on  the 

meats. 
imnatus.     No,    no — we    have   eaten 

— we  are  heated.     Wine  I 
'amma.     Who  is  our  guest  ? 
inmaius.         .  Strato  he  calls  himself. 
[Camma  offers  ivipu  to  Synorix.  whiU 
<^yfwHi«  ksipt  himsd/. 


Sinnatus,     I  pledge  you,  Strato. 

[Drinks. 
Synorix,  And  I  you,  my  lord. 

[Drinks. 
Sinnatus  {seeing  the  cup  sent  to  Camma). 

What's  here  ? 
Camma,         A  strange  gift  sent  to  me 
to-day. 
A   sacred    cup    saved    from    a  blazing 

shrine 
Of    our   great   Goddess,   in   some    city 

where 
Antonius   past.      I    had    l)elieved    that 

Rome 
Made  war   u{X)n    the    peoples    not   the 
Gods. 
Synorix.     Most    like    the    city    rose 
against  Antonius, 
Whereon   he   fired   it,    and   the    sacred 

shrine 
By  chance  was  burnt  along  with  it. 

Sinnatus.  Had  you  then 

No  message  with  the  cup  ? 

Camma.  Why,  yes,  see  here. 

[Gives  him  the  scroll. 
Sinnatus  {reads).  *  To  the  admired 
Camma, — l)eheld  you  afar  off" — loved  you 
-  sends  you  this  cup — the  cup  we  use  in 
our  marriages — cannot  at  present  write 
himself  other  than 

*A  Galatian  serving  by  korcr 
IN  THE  Roman  Lecion.' 
Serving  by  force  !     Were  there  no  lx)ughs 

to  hang  on, 
Rivers   to  drown   in  ?     Serve  by  force  ? 

No  force 
Could  make  me  serve  by  force. 

Synorix.  How  then,  my  lord? 

The    Roman   is   encampt  without    your 

city — 
The  force  of  Rome  a  thousand- fold  our 

own. 
Must  all   (]alatia   hang  or   drown  her- 
self? 
And  you  a  Prince  and  Tetrarch  in  this 
province — 
Sinnatus.     Province ! 
Synorix.  Well,  well,  they 

call  it  so  in  Rome. 
Sinnatus  {attgrily).     Province  t 

3C 


What  will  you  do  ? 

Stnnatus.  Not  set  myself  abro 

And    run    my   mind    out    to   a    ranci 

guest 
Who  join'd  mc  in  the  hunt.     You  s 

my  hounds 
True  to  the  scent;  and   we  have  tvi 

legg'd  dogs 
Among  us  who  can  smell  a  true  occasio 
And  when  to  bark  and  how. 

Syfiorix,  My  good  Lord  Sinnatu 

I  once  was  at  the  hunting  of  a  lion. 
Roused  by  the  clamour  of  the  chase  h 

woke, 
Came   to   the   front    of   the   wood — hi 

monarch  mane 
Bristled  about  his  quick  ears — he  stood 

there 
Staring  ui>on   the  hunter.       A  score   of 

dogs 
Gnaw'd  at  his  ankles:  at  the  last  he  fell 
The  trouble  o(  his  feet,  put  forth  one 

paw, 
Slew    four,   and    knew   it    not,    and    so 

remained 
Staring  uix)n  the  hunter :  and  this  Rome 
Will  crush  you  if  you  wrestle  with  her; 

then 
Save  for  some  slight  report  in  her  own 

Senate 
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EnUr  Attendant. 

ttemiant  {asidt).     My  lord,  the  men ! 
inmatus   {aside).      Our   anti*  Roman 

faction  ? 
ttendtmi  {aside).  Ay,  my  lord. 

fmarix   {averkearing).      {Aside.)      I 

have  enough — their  anti-Roman 

fiurtion. 
ittHo/us   {edcud).     Some    friends   of 

mine  would  speak  with  me  with- 
out. 
,    Strato,    make  good   cheer   till    I 

return.  [Exit 

ftt^rix,     I   have   much  to  say,   no 

time  to  say  it  in. 
t,  lady,  know  myself  am  that  Galatian 
>  lent  the  cup. 

amma,     I  thank  you  from  my  heart. 
fnarix.      Then   that    I    serve   with 

Rome  to  serve  Galatia. 
t  is  my  secret:  keep  it,  or  you  sell 

me 
orment  and  to  death.   [Coming closer. 

For  your  ear  only — 
ve  you — for  your  love  to  the  great 

Goddess. 
Komans  sent  me  here  a  spy  upon 

you, 
draw  you  and  your  husband  to  your 

doom. 
ioooer  die  than  do  it. 
\ts  out  paper  given  him  by  Antonius. 

This  paper  signM 
mios — will   you   take   it,    read    it? 

there  ! 
ammo,     {Reads. )     *  You  are  to  seize 

on  Sinnatus, — if-  -    ' 
YHcrix,     {Snatches paper.)    No  more. 
It  follows  is  for  no  wife's  eyes.     O 

Cam  ma, 
ne  has  a  glimpse  of  this  conspiracy  ; 
ae  never  yet  hath  spar*d  conspirator. 
riUe !     fla3ring,    scourging,    crucify- 

ing- 


I  am  tender  enough.     Why 

do  you  practise  on  me  ? 
'ynarix.     \\Tiy  should  I  practise  on 

you  ?     How  3rou  wrong  me  I 
II  mie  of  being  every  way  malign'd. 


And   if  you  should  betray  me  to  your 

husband 

Camma.     Will   you    betray   him    by 

this  order  ? 

Synorix.  See, 

I  tear  it  all  to  pieces,  never  dreamed 

Of  acting  on  it.  [  Tears  the  paper. 

Camma.       I  owe  you  thanks  for  ever. 

Synorix.     I  lath  Sinnatus  never   told 

you  of  this  plot  ? 
Camma.     What  plot  ? 
Syticrix.  A  child's  sand- 

castle  on  the  beach 
For  the  next  wave — ^all  seen, — all  calcu 

lated. 
All  known  by   Rome.     No  chance  for 
Sinnatus. 
Camma.     Wliy  said  you  not  as  much 

to  my  brave  Sinnatus  ? 
Synorix.     Brave — ay — too  brave,  too 
over-confident, 
Too  like  to  ruin  himself,  and  you,  and 

me  I 
Who  else,  with  this  black  thundcrlwlt  of 

Rome 
Above  him,  would  have  chase<I  the  stag 

to-day 
In  the  full  face  of  all  the  Roman  camp  ? 
A  miracle  that  they  let  him  home  again. 
Not  caught,  maim'd,  blinded  him. 

[Camma  shudders. 

{Aside.)     I  have  made  her  tremble. 

{Aloud.)     I  know  they  mean  to  torture 

him  to  death. 
I  dare  not  tell  him  how  I  came  to  know 

it; 
I  durst  not  trust  him  with — my  serving 

Rome 
To  serve  Galatia  :  you  heard  him  on  the 

letter. 
Not    say  as   much?     I   all   but   said   as 

much. 
I  am  sure  I  told  him  that  his  plot  was 

folly. 
I  say  it  to  you — you  are  wiser — Rome 

knows  all, 
liut    you    know    not    the    savagery    of 

Rome. 
Camma.     O — have   you  power  wit)* 

Rome  ?  UM  it  for  him  I 
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Synorix,      Alas !      I    have  no  such 
power  with  Rome.     All  that 
Lies  with  Antonius. 

[As  if  struck  by  a  sudden  thought. 
Comes  over  to  her. 

He  will  pass  to-morrow 
In  the  gray  dawn   before  the   Temple 

doors. 
You  have  beauty, — O  great  beauty, — and 

Antonius, 
So  gracious  toward  women,  never  yet 
Flung  back  a  woman's  prayer.     Plead  to 

him, 
I  am  sure  you  will  prevail 

Camma.  Still — I  should  tell 

My  husband. 
Synorix,     Will   he  let  you  plead  for 
him 
To  a  Roman  ? 

Camma.         I  fear  not. 
Synorix,  Then  do  not  tell  him. 

Or  tell  him,  if  you  will,  when  you  return. 
When  you  have  charni'd  our  general  into 

mercy, 
And  all  is  safe  again.      O  dearest  lady, 
[Murmurs  of  *  Synorix  !    Synorix ! ' 
heard  outside. 
Think, — torture, — death, — and  come. 

CaJtwia.  I  will,  I  will. 

And  I  will  not  betray  you. 

Syfwrix  {aside).     {As  Sinnatus  etiters.) 

Stand  apart. 

Eftter  Sinnatus  and  Attendant. 

Sifina/us.      Thou    art    that    Synorix  ! 

One  whom  thou  hast  wrong'd 

Without  there,  knew  thee  with  Antonius. 

They  howl  for  thee,  to  rend  thee  head 

from  limb, 

Synorix.      I    am    much    malign'd.      I 

thought  to  serve  Galatia. 
Sinnatus.     Serve  thyself  first,  villain  ! 
They  shall  not  harm 
My   guest    within    my    house.       There ! 

(points  to  door)  there  !  this  door 
Opens  upon  the  forest !     Out,  begone  \ 
Henceforth  I  am  thy  mortal  enemy. 
Synorix.       However     I     thank    thee 
{draws    his  sword) ;    thou    hast 
saved  my  life.  [Exit. 


Sinnatus.      {To  Attendant.) 
and  tell  them  Synorix  is  1 

[Exit  Ai 
What   did    that   villain   Synoiii 
you? 
Camma.     Is  he — that — Spo 
Sinnatus.  WTierefore  sh 

doubt  it  ? 
One  of  the  men  there  knew  him 
Camma.  C 

And  he  perhaps  mistaken  in  the 
Sinnatus.       Come,    come,  c 
deny  it  ?     What  did  he  s 
Camma.     What  should  he  saj 
Sinnatus.         What  should  be 
wife  ! 
He  should  say  this,  that  being 

once 
His  own  true  people  cast  him  b 

doors 
Like  a  base  coin. 

Camma.  Not  kindly  lo 

Sinnatus. 
O    the    most    kindly    Prince  in 

world  ! 
Would  clap  his  honest   citizens 

back, 
Bandy  their  own  rude  jests  wi 

be  curious 
About  the  welfare  of  their  bal 

wives, 
O  ay — their  wives — their  wives 

should  he  say  ? 
He  should  say  nothing  to  my  w; 
Were  by  to  throttle  him!     II 

himself 
In  all  the  lust  of  Rome.     Ho 

you  guess 
What  manner  of  beast  it  is  ? 

Camma.  Yet  he  seem' 

And  said   he  loathed  the  crue 

Rome 
Wrought  on  her  vassals. 

Sinfiatus.  Did  he,  hor^ 

Camma.     And  you,  that  selu( 
the  stranger  here. 
Have  let  him  hunt  the  stag  vkit 
day. 
Sinnatus.     I  warrant  you  nov 
he  struck  the  stag. 
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Immmtu     Why  no,  he  never  touchM 

npon  the  stag. 
imuUus,     Why  so  I  said,  my  arrow. 

Well,  to  sleep. 

\Goes  to  close  door, 
'amma.     Nay,  close  not  yet  the  door 

upon  a  night 
t  looks  half  day. 
innatus.     True ;  and  my  friends  may 

spy  him 
.  slay  him  as  he  runs. 
'ammo,  lie  is  gone  already. 

look, — yon  grove  upon  the  mountain, 

— white 
the  sweet  moon  as  with  a  lovelier 

snow! 
what  a  blotch  of  blackness  under- 
neath! 
latus,  you  remember — yea,  you  must, 
t    there   three   years  ago — the  vast 

vine-bowers 
i   to  the  summit   of  the  trees,  and 

dropt 
ir    streamers    earthward,    which    a 

breeze  of  May 
k  ever  and  anon,  and  open VI  out 
:   purple   zone  of  hill   and   heaven; 

there 
t  told  your  love ;  and  like  the  sway- 
ing vines — 
, — with  our  eyes, — our  hearts,  our 

prophet  hopes 
in  the  happy  distance,  and  that  all 
cloudless    heaven   which   we   have 

found  together 
HIT  three  married  years !     You  kiss'd 

me  there 
the  first  time.      Sinnatus,  kiss  me 

now. 
ittnatus.      First  kiss.      {Kisses  her.) 

There  then.     You  talk  almost  as 

if  it 
ht  be  the  last. 

'ammo.         Will  you  not  eat  a  little  ? 
inmttus.     No,  no,  we  found  a  goat- 
herd's hut  and  shared 
fruits  and  milk.      Liar!     You  will 

believe 
r  that  he  never  struck  the  stag — a 

brave  ooe 


Which  you  shall  see  to-morrow.. 

Camma,  I  rise  to-morrow 

In  the  gray  dawn,  and  take  this  holy  cup 
To  lodge  it  in  the  shrine  of  Artemis. 
Sinnaius,     Good ! 

Camma,  If  I  be  not  back  in 

half  an  hour. 
Come  afler  me. 

Sinnaius,     What !  i&  there  danger  ? 
Camma,  Nay, 

None  that  I  know :  'tis  but  a  step  from 

here 
To  the  Temple. 

Sinnaius,      All   my  brain   is   full  of 
sleep. 
Wake  me  before  you  go,  I'll  after  you — 
After  me  now !  [Closes  door  and  exii, 

Camma    [drawing   curtains).       Your 
shadow.     Synori^c — 
His  face  was  not  malignant,  and  he  said 
That  men  malign 'd   him.     Shall  I   go? 

Shall  I  go  ? 
Death,  torture — 
*He  never  yet   flung   back   a  woman's 

prayer ' — 
I   go,  but   I  will  have  my  dagger  with 
me.  [Exit, 


SCENE  III.— Same  as  Scene  I. 
Dawn. 

Music  and  Siui^ng  in  the  Temple. 

Enter  SynoRIX  tt^atchfully^  after  him 
PuBLius  and  Soldiers. 

Synorix.      Publius ! 
Publius.  Here! 

Synorix.  Do  you  re- 

member what  I  told  you  ? 

Publius.    When  you  cry  *  Rome,  Rome,* 
to  seize 
On    whomsoever   may    l>e    talking    with 

you. 
Or   man,    or   woman,    as    traitors   unto 
Rome. 
Synorix.     Right.     Back  again.     How 

many  of  you  are  there  ? 
Publius.     Some  halt  a  score. 

[Exeunt  Soldiers  and  IHiblius. 
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Synorix,  I  have  my  guard 

about  me. 
I  need  not  fear  the  crowd  that  hunted  me 
Across  the  woods,  last  night.     I  hardly 

gain*d 
The  camp  at  midnight.     Will  she  come 

to  me 
Now  that  she  knows  me  Synorix  ?     Not 

if  Sinnatus 
Has  told  her  all   the  truth  about  me. 

Well, 
I  cannot  help  the  mould  that  I  was  cast 

in. 
I  fling  all  that  upon  my  fate,  my  star. 
I  know  that  I  am  genial,  I  would  be 
Happy,  and  make  all  others  happy  so 
They  did  not  thwart  me.     Nay,  she  will 

not  come. 
Yet  if  she  be  a  ttue  and  loving  wife 
She  may,  perchance,  to  save  this  husband. 

Ay! 
See,  see,  my  white  bird  stepping  toward 

the  snare. 
Why  now  I  count  it  all  but  miracle, 
That    this   brave   heart   of  mine  should 

shake  me  so, 
As  helplessly  as  some  unbearded  boy's 
When   first    he   meets   his  maiden   in   a 

bower. 

\Enter  Camma  {with  cup). 
The  lark  first  takes  the  sunlight  on  his 

wing, 
But   you,    twin  sister    of    the    morning 

star, 
Forclcad  the  sun. 

Camma.  Where  is  Antonius  ? 

Synorix.     Not  here  as  yet.     You  are 

too  early  for  him. 

\She  crosses  toivards  Temple. 
Synorix.  Nay,  whither  go  you  now  ? 
Camma.  To  lodge  this  cup 

Within  the  holy  shrine  of  Artemis, 
And  so  return. 

Synorix.  To  find  Antonius  here. 

[S/ie  i^oes  into  the   Temple^  he  looks 
after  her. 
The    loveliest    life    that    ever   drew    the 

light 
From    heaven   to   brood   upon   her,   and 

enrich 


Earth  with  her  shadow !    I  trust  i 

return. 
These    Romans    dare    not   viob 

Temple. 
No,  I  must  lure  my  game  into  th 
A   woman   I   could    live  and  ( 

What! 
Die   for   a  woman,  what  new 

this? 
I  am  not  mad,  not  sick,  not  old 
To  doat  on  one  alone.     Yes, 

her, 
Camma  the  stately,  Camma  th 

hearted. 
So  mad,  I  fear  some  strange 

chance 
Coming  upon   me,  for  by  the 

seem 
Strange  to  myself. 

Re-enter  Camma. 

Camma.  Where  is  h 

Synorix.     Where?     As  I  sai 

you  are  still  too  early. 
Camma.     Too  early  to  be  h 
with  thee; 
For  whether  men  malign  thy  i 

no. 
It  bears  an  evil  savour  among  w 
Where  is  Antonius?  {Loud.) 

Synorix.  Madam,  as  y 

The  camp  is  half  a  league  wit 

city; 
If  you  will  walk  with  me  we  ne 

meet 
Antonius  coming,  or  at  least  s 

him 
There  in  the  camp. 

Camma.     No,  not  one  step  ^ 

Where  is  Antonius?  {Louder.) 

Synorix     {advancing      tcnoar 

Then  for  your  o 

Lady,  I  say  it  with  all  gcntlenes 

And    for    the    sake    of    Sinnat 

husband, 
I  must  compel  you. 

Camma  {draunng  her  dagger) 

— too  near  is  death. 
Sytiorix  {disarming   htr).      I 
easy  to  disarm  a  woman  \ 
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SiNNATUS  {seites  him  from  behind 
by  the  throat), 

{fhrottlid  and  scarce  audible), 
Rome !     Rome ! 
Smnafus,  Adulterous  dog ! 

Synorix  {stabbing  him  with  Gamma's 
').  What !  will  you  have  it  ? 

[Gamma  utters  a  cry  ami 
runs  to  Sinnatus. 
Smmalus  {Jails  backward),     I  have  it 
m  my  heart — to  the  Temple — 

fly- 

Tor  my  sake — or  they  seize  on   thcc. 

Remember ! 
Away — farewell !  {Dies. 

Comma  {runs  up  the  steps  into  the 

Temple,  looking  back).     Farewell ! 
Synorix    {seeing    her    escape).       The 

women  of  the  Temple  drag  her  in. 
Pablius  I     Publius !     No, 
Antonius  would  not  suffer  me  to  break 
Into  the  sanctuary.     She  hath  escaped. 

[Looking  down  at  Sinnatus. 
'Adulterous  dog!'   that  red-faced  rage 

at  me! 
Then  with  one  quick  short  stab — eternal 

peace. 
So  end  all  passions.     Then  what  use  in 

passions? 
To  warm  the  cold  bounds  of  our  dying 

life 
And,  lest  we  freeze  in  mortal  apathy, 
Employ  us,  heat  us,  quicken  us,  help  us, 

keep  us 
From  seeing  all  too  near  that  urn,  those 

ashes 
Which  all  must  be.      Well  used,  they 

serve  us  well. 
I  heard  a  saying  in  Egypt,  that  ambition 
It  like  the  sea  wave,  whicli  the  more  you 

drink. 
The  more  you  thirst — yea — drink   too 

much,  as  men 
Have  done  on  rafts  of  wreck — it  drives 

you  mad. 
I  will  be  no  such  wreck,  am  no  such 

gamester 
Aty  having  won  the  stake,  would  dare 

the  chance 


Of  double,  or  losing  all.     The  Roman 

Senate, 
For  I  have  always  play'd  into  their  hands. 
Means  me  the  crown.     And  Gamma  for 

my  bride  — 
The  people  love  her — if  I  win  her  love. 
They  too  will  cleave  to  me,  as  one  with 

her. 
There  then  I  rest,  Rome's  tributary  king. 
[Looking  doivn  on  Sinnatus. 
Why  did   I  strike  him? — having  proof 

enough 
Against  the  man,  I  surely  should  have  left 
That  stroke  to  Rome.     lie  saved  my  life 

too.     Did  he  ? 
It  se^m'd  so.  I  have  play'd  the  sudden  fooL 
And  that  sets  her  against  me — for  the 

moment. 
Gamma  —  well,  well,  I  never  found  the 

woman 
I  could  not  force  or  wheedle  to  my  will. 
She  will  be  glad  at  last  to  wear  my  crown. 
And  I  will  make  Galatia  prosperous  too, 
And  we  will  chirp  among  our  vines,  and 

smile 
At  bygone  things    till  that  {pointing  to 

Sinnatus)  eternal  peace. 
Rome  !     Rome  I 

[Enter  Publius  and  Soldiers. 
Twice   I  cried   Rome.      Why  came  ye 

not  before? 
Publius.    Why  come  we  now  ?    Whom 

shall  we  seize  ui)on  ? 
Synorix  {pointing  to  tlie  body  of  Sin- 
natus).    The  Ixxly  of  that  dead  traitor 

Sinnatus. 
Bear  him  away. 

Music  and  Singing  in  Temple, 

ACT  II. 

SCENE.  -Interior  of  the  Temple 
OF  Artemis. 

Small  gold  gates  on  platform  in  froftt  of 
the  veil  before  the  colossal  statue  of  the 
Godtless,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
Temple  a  tripod  altar,  on  which  is  a 
lighted  lamp.  Lamps  (lighted)  sus- 
pendetl  between  each  pillar.  Tripods, 
z'oses,  garlands  of  flowers,  etc,  about 
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stage.  Altar  at  back  close  to  Goddess^ 
with  two  cups.  Solemn  music.  Priest- 
esses decorating  the  Temple. 

( ne  Chorus  of  Priestesses  sing  as 

they  enter. ) 

Artemis,   Artemis,  hear  us,  O  Mother, 

hear  us,  and  bless  us  ! 
Artemis,  thou  that  art  life  to  the  wind,  to 
the  wave,  to  the  glebe,  to  the  fire ! 
Hear  thy  people  who  praise  thee  !  O  help 

us  from  all  that  oppress  us  ! 
Hear  thy  priestesses  hymn  thy  glory  !  O 
yield  them  all  their  desire  ! 
Priestess.       Phoebe,    that    man   from 
Synorix,  who  has  been 
So  oft  to  see  the  Priestess,  waits  once  more 
Before  the  Temple. 

Phoibe.  We  will  let  her  know. 

\Signs  to  one  of  the  Priestesses,  who 
goes  out. 
Since  Camma  fled  from  Synorix  to  our 

Temple, 
And  for  her  beauty,  stateliness,  and  power, 
Was  chosen  Priestess  here,  have  you  not 

mark'd 
Her  eyes  were  ever  on  the  marble  floor? 
To-day  they  are  fixt   and  bright — they 

look  straight  out. 
Hath  she  made  up  her  mind  to  marry  him  ? 
Priestess.     To  marry  him  who  stabb'd 
her  Sinnatus. 
You  will  not  easily  make  me  credit  that. 
Phccbe.     Ask  her. 

Enter  Cam  MA  as  Priestess  {in  front  of 
the  curtains). 

Priestess.     You  will  not  marry  Synorix  ? 

Camma.      My  girl,  I  am  the  bride  of 
Death,  and  only 
Marry  the  dead. 

Priestess.  Not  Synorix  then  ? 

Camma.  My  girl, 

At  times  this  oracle  of  great  Artemis 
Has  no  more  power  than  other  oracles 
To  speak  directly. 

Phabe.  Will  you  speak  to  him, 

The  messenger  from  Synorix  who  waits 
Before  the  Temple  ? 

Camma.      Why  not  ?     Let  him  enter. 
[Comes  forzuard  on  to  step  by  tripod. 


Enter  a  Messenger. 

Messenger    {kneels).       Greeti 
health  from  Sjrnorix  !   M 
once 
You  have  refused  his  hand    V 

I  saw  you, 
You  all  but  yielded.    He  entreats 
For  your  last  answer.     When  1: 

at  Sinnatus — 
As  I  have  many  a  time  declared 
He  knew  not  at  the  mcnnent 

fastened 
About  his  throat — he  be^  yo 

get  it 
As  scarce  his  act : — a  random  st 

else 
Was  love  for  you :  he  prays  y 
lieve  him. 
Camma,       I    pray  him  to  1 

that  I  believe  him. 
Messenger.     Why  that  is  we 

mean  to  marry  him  ? 
Camma.      I  mean  to  marry 

that  be  well. 
Messenger.     This  very  day  ih 
crown  him  king 
For  all  his  faithful  services  to  F 
He  wills  you  then  this  day  to  n 
And  so  be  throned  together  in 
Of  all  the  people,  that  the  world 
You  twain  are  reconciled,  aniJ 

feuds 
Disturb  our  peaceful  vassalage 
Camma.     To-day  ?     Too  si 
will  brood  upon  it. 
^Vhen  do  they  crown  him  ? 
Messenger.  Even  nf 

Camma.  Ai 

Messenger,      Here  by  your  t 
Camma.  Come  once  n 

Before  the  crowning, — I  will  ai 

[Exit 
Phabe.     Great  Artemis  !     C 
can  it  be  well. 
Or  good,  or  wise,  that  you  sh 

a  hand 
Red  with  the  sacred  blood  of  I 
Camma.      Good  !    mine  o\ 
driven  by  Synorix  foun 
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good  in  the  true  heart  of  Sinnatus, 
quenched  it  there  for  ever.     Wise  ! 
yields  to  death  and  wisdom  bows  to 
Fate, 
,  doing  sa     Did  not  this  man 
well?     We  cannot  fight  imperial 
Rome, 
vit  he  and  I  are  both  Galatian-born, 
tributary  sovereigns,  he  and  I 
t  teach  this  Rome — from  knowledge 
of  our  people-*- 
^VTicre  to  lay  on  her  tribute — heavily  here 
•A^Od  lightly  there.     Might  I  not  live  for 
that, 
drown  all  poor  self-passion  in  the 
sense 
Of  public  good  ? 

Pkiebe,  I  am  sure  you  will  not 

marry  him. 
Comma.     Are  you  so  sure?     I   pray 
you  wait  and  see. 

[Shouts  {from  the  distafue), 

*  Synorix  !  Synorix  ! ' 

Comma.     Synorix,  Synorix  !     So  they 

cried  Sinnatus 

^ot  so  long  since — they  sicken  me.     The 

One 
A^lio  shifts  his  policy  suffers  something, 

must 
-Accuse    himself,    excuse    himself;    the 

Many 
VTill  feel  no  shame  to  give  themselves  the 
tie. 
Phabe.     Most  like  it  was  the  Roman 

soldier  shouted. 
Comma.      Their  shield-borne  patriot 
of  the  morning  star 
Hang'd  at  mid-day,  their  traitor  of  the 

dawn 
The  clamoured  darling  of  their  afternoon ! 
And  that  same  head   they  would  have 

play'd  at  ball  with 
And    kicked    it    featureless — they    now 
would  crown. 

[Flourish  of  trumpets. 

Enter  a  Galatian  Nobleman  with  cnnvn 
on  a  cushion. 

Noble  (hnuls).     Greeting  and  health 
firom  Synorix.     He  sends  you 


This  diadem  of  the  first  Galatian  Queen, 
That  you  may  feed  your  fancy  on  the 

glory  of  it, 
And  join  your  life  this  day  with  his,  and 

wear  it 
Beside  him  on  his  throne.      lie  waits 

your  answer. 
Cam  ma.     Tell  him  there  is  one  shadow 

among  the  shadows, 
One  ghost  of  all  the  ghosts — as  yet  so 

new, 
So  strange  among  them — such  an  alien 

there, 
So  much  of  husband  in  it  still — that  if 
The  shout   of  Synorix  and   Gamma  sit- 
ting 
Upon   one   throne,  should   reach   it,   it 

w^ouki  rise 
//ef.  .  .  He,  with  that  red  star  between 

the  ribs. 
And  my  knife  there — and  blast  the  king 

and  me. 
And  blanch  the  crowd  with  horror.     1 

dare  not,  sir  ! 
Throne  him — and  then  the  marriage — ay 

and  tell  him 
That  I  accept  the  diadem  of  Galatia — 

[A//  arc  amazed. 
Yea,    that    ye    saw    me    crown    myself 

withal.  [Phis  on  the  cro7un. 

\  wait  him  his  crown*d  queen. 

Noble.     So  will  I  tell  him.  [Exit. 

Music.  7\vo  Priestesses  go  up  the  steps 
before  the  shrine^  draw  the  curtains  on 
either  side  {discovering  the  Goddess), 
then  open  the  gates  and  remain  on  stepSy 
otie  on  either  side,  and  kneel.  A 
priestess  goes  off  and  returns  tvith  a 
veil  of  marriage,  then  assists  Phabe  to 
veil  Camma.  At  the  same  time 
Priestesses  enter  and  stand  on  either 
side  of  the  Temple.  Camma  and  all  the 
Priestesses  kneel,  raise  their  hands  to  the 
Goddess,  and  bow  doivn. 

[Shouts,  •  Synorix  !  Synorix  ! '     All  rise. 

Camma.     Fling  wide   the  doors  and 
let  the  new-made  children 
Of  our  imperial  mother  see  the  show. 

[Sunlight  pours  through  the  doors* 
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I  have  no  heart  to  do  it.     (7b  Ph€tbe\ 
Look  for  me  ! 

\Crouches,     Phoebe  looks  out. 

{Shouts^  *  Synorix  !  Synorix  1 ' 

Pkotbe.     He  climbs  the  throne.     Hot 

blood,  ambition,  pride 

So  bloat  and  redden  his  £ELce — O  would 

it  were 
His  third  last  apoplexy !     O  bestial ! 
O  how  unlike  our  goodly  Sinnatus. 
Camma  {<m  the  ground).     You  wrong 
him  surely  ;  far  as  the  face  goes 
A  goodlier-looking  man  than  Sinnatus. 
Phabe  {aside).     How  dare  she  say  it  ? 
I  could  hate  her  for  it 
But  that  she  is  distracted. 

\A  flourish  of  trumpets. 
Camma.  Is  he  croMm'd  ? 

Phabe.     Ay,  there  they  crown  him. 
[Crowd   without   shout ^    'Synorix  ! 
Synorix  !  * 
[A    Priestess  brings   a   box  of  spices  to 
Camma,   who  throws  them   on  the 
altarflamt, 
Camma.     Rouse  the  dead  altar-flame, 
fling  in  the  spices, 
Nard,  Cinnamon,  amomum,  benzoin. 
Let  all  the  air  reel  into  a  mist  of  odour, 
As  in  the  midmost  heart  of  Paradise. 
Lay  down   the  Lydian   carpets    for    the 

king. 
The  king  should  pace  on  purple  to  his 

bride, 
And  music  there   to  greet  my  lord  the 
king.  \Music. 

{To  Phabe).     Dost  thou  remember  when 

I  wedded  Sinnatus? 
Ay,    thou    wast     there  —  whether    from 

maiden  fears 
Or  reverential  love  for  him  I  loved, 
Or  some  strange  second-sight,  the  mar- 
riage cup 
Wherefrom    we    make    libation    to    the 

Goddess 
So  shook  within  my  hand,  that  the  red 

wine 
Ran    down   the    marble  and   lookt    like 
blood,  like  blood. 
Phabe.       I   do   remember  your    first- 
marriage  fears. 


Camma.     I  have  nb  fears  at  this  my 
second  marriage. 
See  here — I  stretch  my  hand  out— boU 

it  there. 
How  steady  it  is  1 

Phoebe,       Steady  enough  to  stab  him  I 
Camma,     O  hush  !     O  peace !    Tls 
violence  ill  becomes 
The  silence  of  our  Temple.     Gentkoess, 
Low  words  best  chime  with  this  solem- 
nity. 

Enter  a  procession  of  Priestesses  tad 
Children  bearing  garlands  andgeidm 
goblets  i  cmd  strewing  flowers. 

£nterSYiiORlX  {asKingy  with  gold  laurA- 
wreath  crown  and  purple  r^^fri- 
lowed  by  AnTOii  I  vs^  Pdblius,  AWe- 
men,  Guards,  and  the  Popular. 

Camma,     Hail,  King ! 
Synorix.  Hail,  Qiicen ! 

The  wheel  of  Fate  has  roll*d  me  to  the 

top. 
I  would  that  happiness  were  gold,  that  I 
Might  cast  my  largos  of  it  to  the  crowd! 
I  would  that  every  man  made  feast  to- 
day 
Beneath   the  shadow  of  our   pines  21^ 

planes  ! 
For  all  my  truer  life  begins  to-day. 
The  past  is  like  a  traveird  land  now  sank 
Below  the  horizon — like  a  barren  shore 
That    grew   salt    weeds,    but    now   all 

drown*d  in  love 
And  glittering  at  full  tide — the  bounteous 

baj^ 
And  havens  filling  with  a  blissful  sea. 
Nor   speak    I  now  too    mightily,  beii^ 

King 
And    happy  1    happiest,     Lady,   in   tny 

power 
To  make  you  happy. 

Camma.  Yes,  sir. 

Synorix.  Our  Antoni» 

Our  faithful  friend  of  Rome,  the'  Rofce 

may  set 
A  free  foot  where  she  will,  yet  of  bis 

courtesy 
Entreats    he   may    be    present    .it   oai 

marriage. 
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Cavrnfo.      Let   him   come — a  legion 

with  him,  if  he  wilL 
(7>  Antonius.)     Welcome,  my  lord  An- 

tonins,  to  our  Temple. 
(  To  Synoiix. )    You  on  this  side  the  altar. 

{To  Antonius.)     You  on  that. 
Call  first  upon  the  Goddess,  Synorix. 
[All  face  the  Goddess,      Priestesses  ^ 

Childretty  Populace^  and  Guards 

kfuel — the  others  remain  standing. 
Synorix.     O  Thou,  that  dost  inspire 

the  germ  with  life. 
The  child,  a  thread  within  the  house  of 

birth. 
And  give  him  limbs,  then  air,  and  send 

him  forth 
The   glory  of  his  father — Thou  whose 

breath 
Is  balmy  wind   to  robe   our   hills  with 

grass, 
And   kindle  all  our  vales  with   myrtle- 
blossom. 
And  roll  the  golden  oceans  of  our  grain, 
And  sway  the  long -grape-bunches  of  our 

vines. 
And  fill  all  hearts  with  fatness  and  the 

lust 
Of    plenty — make    me    happy    in    my 

marriage ! 
Chorus  {chanting),     Artemis,  Artemis, 

hear  him,  Ionian  Artemis  ! 
Comma.      O  Thou  that   slayest    the 

babe  within  the  womb 
Or  in  the  being  bom,  or  after  slayest  him 
As  boy  or  man,  great  Goddess,  whose 

storm-voice 
Unsockets  the  strong  oak,  and  rears  his 

root 
Beyond  his  head,  and  strows  our  fruits, 

and  lays 
Oar  golden  grain,  and  runs  to  sea  and 

makes  it 
Foam  over  all  the  fleeted  wealth  of  kings 
And  peoples,  hear. 
Whose  arrow  is  the  plague — whose  quick 

flash  splits 
The  mid-sea  mast,  and  rifts  the  tower  to 

the  rock. 
And  hurls  the  victor's  column  down  with 

him 


That  crowns  it,  hear. 

Who  causest  the  safe  earth   to  shudder 

and  gape, 
And  gulf  and  flatten  in  her  closing  chasm 
Domed  cities,  hear. 
Whose  lava-torrents  blast  and  blacken  a 

province 
To  a  cinder,  hear. 
Whose  winter-cataracts  find  a  realm  anc 

leave  it 
A  waste  of  rock  and  ruin,  hear.  I  call  thee 
To   make   my  marriage   prosper  to  my 
wish  ! 
Chorus,     Artemis,  Artemis,  hear  her, 

Ephesian  Artemis ! 
Camma.     Artemis,  Artemis,  hear  me, 
Galatian  Artemis  ! 
I  call  on  our  own  Goddess  in  our  own 
Temple. 
Chorus.     Artemis,  Artemis,  hear  her, 
Galatian  Artemis  ! 

[  Thumier.     All  rise. 
Synorix  {aside).     Thunder  !     Ay,  ay, 
the  storm  was  drawing  hither 
Across    the    hills   when     I    was    being 

crown'd. 
I  wonder  if  I  look  as  pale  as  she  ? 

Camma,     Art    thou — still   bent  —  on 

marrying  ? 
Synorix.  Surely — yet 

These   are   strange  words   to   speak    to 
Artemis. 
Camma.     Words  are  not  always  what 
they  seem,  my  King. 
I  will  be  faithful  to  tlice  till  thou  die. 
Syfiorix.      I  thank  thee,   Camma, —  1 

thank  thee. 
Camma  {turning  to  Antonius).      An- 
tonius, 
Much    graced    are  we    that    our    Queen 

Rome  in  you 
Deigns  to  look  in  upon  our  barKirisms. 
[  TuntSt  goes  up  stfps  to  altar  before 
the  Goildess.      Takfs  a  cup  from 
off  the  altar.       Holds  it  toivards 
Antonius.       Antonius  goes  up  to 
the  foot   of  the   steps   opposite  to 
Synorix. 
You  see  this  cup,  my  lord. 

\Gives  it  to  him. 


7S4  THE 

Anlfftim.  Most  carious  ! 

The  msny-breasted  mother  Arteniis 
Emboss'd  upoQ  it 

Comma.  It  i^  old,  I  know  not 

How  many  hundred  years.     Gvre  it  mc 

It  is  (he  cup  belonging  out  own  Temple, 
[rtift  il  batk  OH  altar,  and  lak/t  nf 

the  mfi  oj  A,-!  I.      SkawiHg  il  le 

Anionius. 
Here  is  anoLhcr  sicrcd  lo  the  Gcddes!, 
The  gift  of  Synotii!  nnd  iIk  C«dd«», 

being 
For   this  tnosl  giatelbl,  wiUi,  ihiu'  me 

her  Priestess, 
Id   bonoiu  of  his  gift  and  of  mit  mat- 

riage, 
That  Synotix  should  drink  bom  lux  own 


CU|), 

Syticrix.     I  thiuik  thee,  Camma.— 
thank  thee. 

Comma.  For — my  lord- 

tl  is  our  ancient  custom  \a  Galatia 
Thai  ere  two  souls  be  knit  Sot  life  ai 


Drink  and   diiok   deep,  and   iboi  «ft 
make  me  happy: 
[Synorii  prti  tip  tt  kit.     Sii  ttaii 
iimlimifi.     Ut  AimJtt. 
Synorix.      Tbetr,  CJunou !      1  Imc 
atmcet  ifaaiQ'il  the  cap— 
A  few  <Irups  left. 

Ctrnrwa.         Litnikm  in  ibe  GoMeft 

[Ml  Ikram  th4  rrmaaam^  dnft  m 

Iht  altar  amJgivti  Camoi  lAta^. 

Caaiaa  (fiatiiv  litttifam/tt  oAtr). 

Why  then  tbt  GodilcK  faeHi. 

ICma  Jvmn  and/erwan£  tt  trifti. 

AnlODiuc  /W&vr. 


Wheie  wM  ihoa  <hi  thai  moRiiiig  wbes 


To  plead  lo  ibcc  fat  Sianaius  »  oic, 
Beside  this  l<m|de  hilf  ■  year  ngai 
Antfmut.     I  never  houil  td  ths  le- 
<|ucst  iif  thine. 

Sjraarix  ymitaHg  ftraytrd  KtitBf  Itfiit 
fj  thftJ  ttefi).  I  Kngfal  ham  imI 
I    could   not   (iad    him.      IHay 

JfOU. 

Ha  on  with  (he  miuiiaw.  jWiik 
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Cammtu       Thou    hast    drunk    deep 
enough  to  make  me  happy. 
X>05t  thou  not  feel  the  love  I  bear  to  thee 
Glow  thro'  thy  veins  ? 

Synorix,  The  love  I  bear  to  thee 

Glows  thro'  my  veins  since  first  I  look'd 

on  thee. 
Bat  wherefore  slur  the  perfect  ceremony? 
The  sovereign  of  Galatia  weds  his  Queen. 
Let  all  be  done  to  the  fullest  in  the  sight 
Of  all  the  Gods. 

Nay,  rather  than  so  clip 
The  flowery  robe  of  Hymen,  we  would 

add 
Somegolden  fringe  of  gorgeousness  beyond 
Old  use,  to  make  the  day  memorial,  when 
Synorix,  first  King,  Canmiia,  first  Queen 

o'  the  Realm, 
Drew  here  the  richest  lot  from  Fate,  to 

live 
And  die  together. 

This  pain — what  is  it  ? — again  ? 
I  had  a  touch  of  this  last  year — in — 

Rome. 
Ves,  yes.     {To  Antonius.)     Your  arm — 

a  moment — It  will  pass. 
I  reel  beneath  the  weight  of  utter  joy — 
This  all  too  happy  day,  crown — queen  at 
once.  \Staggers, 

O  all  ye  Gods — ^Jupiter  ! — ^Jupiter  ! 

[Falls  backward. 
Camma,     Dost  thou  cry  out  upon  the 
Gods  of  Rome  ? 
Thou  art  Galatian-born.     Our  Artemis 
Has  vanquished  their  Diana. 

Synorix    (on    the    ground),       I    am 
poison'd. 
She— close  the  Temple  door.     Let  her 
not  fly. 
Camma  {leaning  on  tripod).     Have  I 
not  drunk  of  the  same  cup  with 
thee? 
Synorix.     Ay,  by  the  Gods  of  Rome 
and  all  the  world, 
She    too  —  she    too  —  the    bride  !    the 

Queen  !  and  I — 
Monstrous  !  I  that  loved  her. 

Comma.  I  loved  him. 

Synorix.     O  murderous  mad-woman  I 
I  pray  you  lif^  me 


And  make  me  walk   awhile.      I   have 

heard  these  poisons 
May  be  walked  down. 

[Antonius  and  Publius  raise  him  up. 

My  feet  are  tons  of  lead, 

They  will  break   in   the  earth — I   am 

sinking — hold  me — 
Let  me  alone. 

[They  leave  him;  he  sinks  down  on 
ground. 

Too  late — thought  mjrself  wise — 
A  woman's  dupe.      Antonius,  tell   the 

Senate 
I  have  been  most  true  to  Rome — would 

have  been  true 

To  her — if — if [Falls  as  if  dead. 

Camma  {coming  and  leaning  over  him). 

So  falls  the  throne  of  an  hour. 

Synorix  {half  rising).     Throne  ?  is  it 

thou?   the    Fates    are    throned, 

not  we — 
Not  guilty  of  ourselves — thy  doom  and 

mine — 
Thou — coming  my  way  too — Camma — 

good -night.  [Dies, 

Camma  {upheld  by  weeping  Priestesses). 

Thy    way?     |>oor   worm,    crawl 

down  thine  own  black  hole 
To   the  lowest  Hell.      Antonius,  is  he 

there  ? 
I  meant  thee  to  have  follow *d — better 

thus. 
Nay,  if  my  f)eople  must  be  thralls  of 

Rome, 
He  is  gentle,  the'  a  Roman. 
[Sinks  back  into  the  arms  of  the  Priestesses. 
Antonius,  Thou  art  one 

With  thine  own  people,  and  though  a 

Roman  I 
Forgive  thee,  Camma. 

Camma  {raising  herself).     *  Cam  MA  ! ' 

— why  there  again 
I  am  most  sure  that  some  one  call'd.     O 

women, 
Ye   will  have  Roman  masters.      I   am 

glad 
I  shall  not  see  it     Did  not  some  old 

Greek 
Say  death  was  the  chief  good  ?     He  had 

my  fate  for  it, 
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THE     FALCON. 


DRAMA  TIS  PERSON jK. 

Thb  Count  Fbdbrigo  drgli  Albbrighi. 
FiUFPO,  Count xfosttr-brotker. 
Thb  Lady  Giovanna. 

EUSABBTTA,  tht  CoMutx  MUrs*. 


SCENE. —  An  Italian  Cottage. 
Castle  and  Mountains  seen 
through  Window. 

Elisabetta  discovertii  seated  on  stool  in 
ivindaw  darning.  The  Count  with 
Falcon  on  his  hand  comes  d^ntm  through 
tht  door  at  back,  A  withered  wreath 
on  the  wall, 

Elisabetta,  So,  my  lord,  the  Lady 
Giovanna,  who  hath  been  away  so  long, 
came  back  last  night  with  her  son  to  the 
castle. 

Count.     Hear   that,    my   bird!     Art 

thou  not  jealous  of  her  ? 
My  princess  of  the  cloud,   my  plumed 

jnirveyor, 
My  far -eyed  queen  of  the  winds — thou 

that  canst  soar 
Beyond  the  morning  lark,  and  howsoe'er 
Thy  quarry  wind  and  wheel,  swoop  down 

upon  him 
Elagle-like,  lightning-like — strike,  make 

his  feathers 
Glance  in  mid  heaven. 

[Crosses  to  chair, 

I  would  thou  hadst  a  mate ! 

Thy  breed  will  die  with  thee,  and  mine 

with  me : 
I  am  as  lone  and  loveless  as  thyself. 

\Sits  in  chair. 
Giovanna  here!     Ay,  ruffle  thyself—/^ 

jealous! 
Thou  should'st  be  jealous  of  her.     The* 

I  bred  thee 
The  full-txain'd  marvel  of  all  falconry, 
And    love  thee  and   thou   me,   yet    if 

Giovanna 
Be  here  again — No,  no!     Buss  me,  my 

birdl 


Tlie  stately  widow  has  no  heart  for  me. 
Thou  art  the  last   friend  left  mc  upon 

earth — 
No,  no  again  to  that.     [Rises  and  turns. 

My  good  old  nurse, 
I  had  forgotten  thou  waat  sitting  there. 
Elisabetta,      Ay,    and    foi^otten    thy 

foster-brother  too. 
Count,     Bird-babble   for   my   falcon! 
Let  it  pass. 
What  art  thou  doing  there  ? 

Elisabetta,         Darning  your  lordship. 
We   cannot   flaunt    it    in    new    feathers 

now : 
Nay,  if  wc  will  buy  diamond  necklaces 
To  please  our  lady,  we  must  darn,  my 

lord. 
This  old   thing  here   (points  to  necklace 
round  her  necJt), 
they  are  but  blue  l)cads — my  Tiero, 
God  rest  his  honest  soul,  he  U)ught  'cm 

for  me, 
Ay,  but  he  knew  I  meant  to  marry  him. 
How  couldst  thou  do  it,  my  son?     IIuw 
couldst  thou  do  it  ? 
Count.     She  saw  it  at  a  dunce,  upon 
a  neck 
Less  lovely  than  her  own,  and  long'd  for 
it. 
ElisaUtta.      She  told  thee  as  much  ? 
Count,  No,  no     a  friend  of  hers. 

Elisabetta.      Shame   on   her   that    she 
tcx>k  it  at  thy  hands, 
She  rich  enough  to  have  Ixjught  it  for 
herself! 
Count.     She  would  have   robb'd   me 

then  of  a  great  pleasure. 
Elisabetta,     But  hath  she  yet  retum'd 

thy  love  ? 
Count,  Not  yet! 
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EHsabetta,     She    should    return    thy 

necklace  then. 
Count,  Ay,  if 

She  knew  the  giver;  but  I  bound  the 

seller 
To  silence,  and  I  left  it  privily 
At  Florence,  in  her  palace. 

Eliscibetta.  And  sold  thine  own 

To  buy  it  for  her.     She  not  know  ?     She 
knows 

There's  none  such  other 

Count.  Madman  anywhere. 

Speak    freely,    tho*   to   call   a   madman 

mad 
Will  hardly  help  to  make  him  sane  again. 

Enter  FiLiPPO. 

Filippo.  Ah,  the  women,  the  women  1 
Ah,  Monna  Giovanna,  you  here  again! 
you  that  have  the  face  of  an  angel  and 
the  heart  of  a — that's  too  positive  !  You 
that  have  a  score  of  lovers  and  have  not 
a  heart  for  any  of  them — that's  positive- 
negative  :  you  that  have  not  the  head  of 
a  toad,  and  not  a  heart  like  the  jewel  in 
it — that's  too  negative;  you  that  have  a 
cheek  like  a  peach  and  a  heart  like  the 
stone  in  it — that's  positive  again — that's 
better ! 

Elisabetta .     Sh — sh — Fi  I  ippo ! 

Filippo  {tuf-ns  half  rountl).  Here  has 
our  master  been  a-glorifying  and  a-velvet- 
ing  and  a-silking  himself,  and  a-peacock- 
ing  and  a  spreading  to  catch  her  eye  for 
a  dozen  year,  till  he  hasn't  an  eye  left  in 
his  own  tail  to  flourish  among  the  pea- 
hens, and  all  along  o'  you,  Monna  Gio- 
vanna, all  along  o'  you  ! 

Elisabetta.  Sh—sh— Filippo!  Can't 
you  hear  that  you  are  saying  behind  his 
back  what  you  see  you  are  saying  afore 
his  face  ? 

Count.  Let  him  —  he  never  spares 
me  to  my  face  ! 

Filippo.  No,  my  lord,  I  never  spare 
your  lordship  to  your  lordship's  face,  nor 
behind  your  lordship's  back,  nor  to  right, 
nor  to  left,  nor  to  round  about  and  back 
to  your  lordship's  face  again,  for  I'm 
honest,  your  lordship. 


Count,  Come,  come,  Filippc 
is  there  in  the  larder  ? 

[Elisabetta   crosses  to  Jirepl 
puts  an  wood, 

Filippo,  Shelves  and  hooks, 
and  hooks,  and  when  I  see  the  s 
am  like  to  hang  myself  on  the  he 

Count.     No  bread  ? 

Filippo.     Half  a  breakfest  for 

Count.     Milk  ? 

Filippo.     Three  laps  for  a  cat 

Count.     Cheese  ? 

Filippo.     A  supper  for  twelve 

Count.     Eggs  ? 

Filippo.     One,  but  addled. 

Count.     No  bird  ? 

Filippo.     Half  a  tit  and  a  her 

Count.     Let    be   thy  jokes 
jerks,  man  I     Anything  or  nothi 

Filippo.  Well,  my  lord,  if 
nothing  be  anything,  and  chic 
dried  prunes  be  all -but -nothi: 
there  is  anything  in  your  lordshij 
at  your  lordship's  service,  if  yc 
ship  care  to  call  for  it. 

Count.     Good  mother,  happy 

prodigal  son. 

For  he  retum'd  to  the  rich  fathe; 

But  add  my  poverty  to  thine,     i 

Thro'  following  of  my  fancy.     I 

make 
Thy  slender  meal  out  of  those  sc 

shreds 
Filippo  spoke  of.      As  for  him  a 
There  sprouts  a  salad  in  the  gar 
{To  the  Falcon.)     Why  didst  tl 
thy  quarry  yester-even  ? 
To-day,  my  beauty,   thou  must 

down 
Our    dinner    from    the     skies. 
Filippo ! 

[Exit,  followed  by 

Elisabetta.  I  knew  it  would 
this.  She  has  b^gared  him. 
knew  it  would  come  to  this ! 
to  table  as  if  to  resume  darft 
looks  out  of  window. )  Why,  a 
there  is  Monna  Giovanna  comi 
the  hill  from  the  castle.  Si 
stares  at  our  cottage.     Ay,  ay ! 
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it:  it*s   all  you  have   left    ns.  .    Shame 
on   you !      She    beautiful :    sleek 


as    a 

miller*s  mouse!  Meal  enough,  meat 
enough,  well  fed  ;  but  beautiful — bah ! 
Nay,  see,  why  she  turns  down  the  path 
through  our  little  vineyard,  and  I  sneezed 
three  times  this  morning.  Coming  to 
visit  my  lord,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
Hfe  too!  Why,  bless  the  saints!  Til 
be  bound  to  confess  her  love  to  him  at 
last.  I  forgive  her,  I  forgive  her!  I 
knew  it  wcmld  come  to  this — I  always 
knew  it  must  come  to  this!  {Going  up 
i9  door  during  loiter  part  of  speech  and 
opens  it.)  Come  in.  Madonna,  come  in. 
{/Retires  to  front  of  table  and  curtseys  as 
the  Lady  Giovanna  enters^  then  moves 
chair  towards  the  hearth.)  Nay,  let  me 
place  this  chair  for  your  ladyship. 

[Lady  Giovanna  moves  slowly  down 
stage ^  then  crosses  to  chair,  looking 
about  her,  bows  as  she  sees  the 
Madonna  over  fireplace,  then  sits 
in  chair. 
Lady  Giovanna.  Can  I  speak  with 
the  Count  ? 

Elisabetta.  Ay,  my  lady,  but  won*t 
you  speak  with  the  old  woman  first,  and 
tell  her  all  about  it  and  make  her  happy? 
lor  I've  been  on  my  knees  every  day  for 
these  half-dozen  years  in  hope  that  the 
saints  would  send  us  this  blessed  morning ; 
and  he  always  took  you  so  kindly,  he 
always  took  the  world  so  kindly.  SVhcn 
he  was  a  little  one,  and  I  put  the  bitters 
CD  my  breast  to  wean  him,  he  made  a 
wry  month  at  it,  but  he  took  it  so  kindly, 
and  jrour  ladyship  has  given  him  bitters 
enough  in  this  world,  and  he  never  made 
a  wry  mouth  at  you,  he  always  took  you 
lo  kindly — which  is  more  than  I  did, 
my  lady,  more  than  I  did — and  he  so 
handsome — and  bless  your  sweet  face, 
foa  look  as  beautiful  this  morning  as  the 
tery  Madonna  her  own  self — and  better 
late  than  never — but  come  when  they 
will — then  or  now — it's  all  for  the  best, 
come  when  they  will— they  are  ma<!e  by 
the  blessed  saints — these  marriages. 

[Reuses  her  hands. 


Lady  Giovanna.     Marriages  ?    I  shal 

never  marry  again ! 
Elisabetta  {rises  attd  turtts).     Sham* 

on  her  then ! 
Lady  Giovantia.     Where  is  the  Count 
Eliscdfetta,  Just  gon( 

To  fly  his  falcon. 

Lady  Giovanna.     Call  him  back  anc 
say 
I  come  to  breakfast  with  him. 

Elisabetta.  Holy  mother 

To   breakfast !      Oh   sweet   saints  !  on< 

plate  of  prunes ! 

Well,  Madam,  I  will  give  your  mcssag< 

to  him.  {Exit. 

Lady   Giovanna,     His   falcon,  and   1 

come  to  ask  for  his  falcon. 

The  pleasure  of  his  eyes — boast  of  hii 

hand — 
Pride   of  his   heart — the   solace   of   hii 

hours — 
His  one  companion  here — nay,  I  have 

heard 

That,  thro'  his  late  magnificence  of  living 

And  this  last  costly  gift  to  mine  own  sel^ 

\Shows  diamond  necklace. 

He  hath  become  so  bcggar'd,  that  his 

falcon 
Ev'n  wins  his  dinner  for  him  in  the  field. 
That  must  Ik:  talk,  not  truth,  but  truth 

or  talk. 
How  can  I  ask  for  his  falcon  ? 

{Rises  and  mores  as  she  speaks. 
O  my  sick  lx>y  I 
My  daily  fading  Florio,  it  is  thou 
Hath  set  me  this  hard  task,  for  when   I 

say 
What    can    I    do — what   can    I   get    for 

thee  ? 
He  answers,  '  Get  the  Count  to  give  me 

his  falcon. 
And  that  will  make  mc  well.'     Yet  if  I 

ask. 
He  loves  me,  and  he  knows  I  know  he 

loves  me ! 
Will  he  not  pray  mc  to  return  his  love — 
To   marry  him?  -{pause) — 1  can   never 

marry  him. 
His  grandsirc  struck  my  grandsire  in  a 
brawl 
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At  Florence,  and  my  ginndaie  tUbb'd 

him  there. 
The  feud  between  our  houses  is  the  bal 
I  canuol  aai& ;    I  date  Dot   tmve   taj 

brolhei, 
Brenk  with  my  kin.     My  biothei  hates 

The  noblest -natured  man  alive,  atiTl  I  — 
Who  have  thai  leveicnce  (at  him  ttiU  I 

Dare  beg  him  to  receive  Us  diunonils 

back  — 
tlowcan  1,  dare  I,  ask  him  (at  )iis  faJcon  ? 
[Puts  diamonJt  in  ktr  laska. 

COCXT 


Count.     Do  what  I  said;  I  mmot  do 

il  myself. 
Filifipo.     ^VlIy  then,  my  lotd,  we  are 

[lauper'd  out  and  out. 
CmM.     Do  what  I  saidl 

\A.h!itncei  attdhmvi  imii. 

Welcome  lo  this  poor  cottage,  tny  deai 

lady. 

Ladv  Giewama.     And 


My  libenlity  peiforoe  ts  itai. 
Thro'  bck  of  mans  of  ^ninc- 

L^  Giaaaima.  Vet  1  amt 

To  ask  a  gifi. 

[.VDuti  uaiBT^iim  4  Mi. 

Crunl.  It  will  be  batd.  I  foi. 

To  tiDdoae  thocknpontheficMwlMiI 
The  liarvesi  has  hcca  csniiNL 

Lady  Gwf/ntHa.  Hoi  wf  1i^ 

i,Asi<ii.)    No,  nal  not  jvu-I  cubmI 

Cmtki'.  Ay,  bo«  i«  h 

That  bright  inhenior  af  jaa  tja — )■■ 

Laify    GifDoiaa.       Alw,     nr    Lac 

Fedefigo,  he  huh  bUeo 

Into  9  nckncu.  and  il  MnyiK  ok. 

Cautit.     Sickl   is   il   aa?  •hj.  *k 

he  came  hat  j-ob 

To  B«e  mc  kaarkiiy;,  bemawellm^^ 

And  thm  I  laogAl  bira  lO  owlnrlni 

LaJf  Gitiiimm.     Oti  t«i^  «ad  om 

you  let  him  Oy  jeat  btaoa. 

CmnA     How  diann'il  lia  watt  «li 

wtmdet  ?— A  ^tUiuM  tmy,  , 

A  aoUe  died,  Mch  oo^  li  dwik^ 
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The  land  so  rich  in  blo6S(»n  as  this 

year. 

Cmnti  {Jkelding  wreath  tcward  her). 

Was  not  the  year  when  this  was 

gathered  richer  ? 

Lady  Gurvatma,     How  long  ago  was 

that? 
CommL  Alas,  ten  summers  ! 

A  lady  that  was  beautiful  as  day 
Sat  by  me  at  a  rustic  festival 
With  other    beauties    on    a    mountain 

meadow. 
And  she  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all ; 
Then  bat  fifteen,  and  still  as  beautiful. 
The  mountain  flowers  grew  thickly  round 

about. 
I  made  a  wreath  with  some  of  these ;  I 

ask'd 
A  ribbon  from  her  hair  to  bind  it  with  ; 
I  wfaisper'd.  Let  me  crown  you  Queen  of 

Beauty, 
And   sofUy  placed  the  chaplet  on  her 

head. 
A  colour,  which  has  coloured  all  my  life, 
Flushed  in  her  face;  then  I  ¥ras  call'd 

away; 
And  presently  all  rose,  and  so  departed. 
Ah  I  she  had  thrown  my  chaplet  on  the 

grass. 
And  there  I  found  it 

[Lets  his  hands  fall^  holding  wreath 
des^ondingly. 
Lady  Gievanna  {after  pause).      How 

long  since  do  you  say  ? 
Cauni,     That  was  the  very  year  before 

you  married. 
Lady  Gstvantta,    When  I  was  married 

you  were  at  the  wars. 
Comni.     Had    she    not    thrown    my 
chaplet  on  the  grass, 
It  may  be  I  had  never  seen  the  wars. 
\Replacis  wreath  whence  he  had  taken  it. 
lusdy  Giavanna,     Ah,  but,   my  lurd, 
there  ran  a  rumour  then 
That  you  were  kill'd  in  battle.     I  can 

tell  you 
True  tears  that  year  were  shc<l  for  yuu 
in  Florence. 
Count.     It  might   have  been  as  well 
for  me.     Unhappily 


I  was  but  wounded  by  the  enemy  there 
And  then  imprisoned. 

Lady  Giovanneu  Happily,  howe\'er, 
I  see  you  quite  recover'd  of  your  wound. 

C<mnt,     No,  no,  not  quite.  Madonna, 
not  yet,  not  yet. 

Re-enter  Filippo. 

Filippo.     My  lord,  a  word  with  you. 
Count,  Pray,  pardon  me  ! 

[Lady  Giovanna  crosses^  and  passes 
behind  chair  and  takes  dawn 
wreath ;  then  goes  to  chair  by 
table. 
Count  {to  Filippo).  What  is  it,  Fi- 
lippo? 
Filippo,  Spoons,  your  lordship. 

Count,  Spoons ! 

Filippo,  Yes,  ray  lord,  for  wasn't  my 
lady  bom  with  a  golden  spoon  in  her 
ladyship's  mouth,  and  we  haven't  never 
so  much  as  a  silver  one  for  the  golden 
lips  of  her  ladyship. 

Count,  Have  we  not  half  a  score  o\ 
silver  spoons  ? 

Filippo,     Half  o'  one,  my  lord  ! 
Count,     How  half  of  one  ? 
Filippo,     I  trod  upon  him  even  now, 
my  lord,  in  my  hurry,  and  broke  him. 
Count.     And  the  other  nine  ? 
Filippo,     Sold  !  but  shall  I  not  mount 
with  your  lordship's  leave  to  her  lady- 
ship's castle,  in  your  lordship's  and  her 
ladyship's   name,    and    confer   with   her 
ladyship's  seneschal,  and  so  descend  again 
with  some  of  her  ladyship's  own  appur- 
tenances ? 

Count,     Why — no,    man.     Only   see 

your  cloth  be  clean.  [Exit  Filippo. 

Lady  Giovanfui.     Ay,  ay,  this  faded 

ribbon  was  the  motlc 

In    Florence    ten   years   Kick.      What's 

here?  a  scroll 
Pinned  to  the  wreath. 

My  lord,  you  have  said  so  much 
Of  this  p(M)r  wreath    that    1   was  Ixtld 

enough 
To  take  it  <lown,  if  but  to  guess  what 

fl<)wers 
Had  made  it ;  and  1  tind  a  written  scroll 
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That  seems  to  run  in  rhymings.     Might 
I  read  ? 
Count,     Ay,  if  you  will. 
Lady  Giovanna,     It  should  be  if  you 
can. 

{Reads,)     'Dead   mountain.'     Nay,  for 
who  could  trace  a  hand 

So  wild  and  staggering  ? 

Count,       This  was  penn'd,  Madonna, 

Close  to  the  grating  on  a  winter  mom 

In  the  perpetual  twilight  of  a  prison, 

When  he  that  made  it,  having  his  right 
hand 

Lamed  in  the  battle,  wrote  it  with  his 
led. 
Lady  Giovanna,       O    heavens !     the 
very  letters  seem  to  shake 

With    cold,    with    pain    perhaps,    poor 
prisoner !     Well, 

Tell  me  the  words — or  better — for  I  see 

There  goes  a  musical  score  along  with 
them. 

Repeat  them  to  their  miisic. 

Count.  You  can  touch 

No  chord  in  me  that  would  not  answer  you 

In  music. 

Lady  Giovanfia.  That  is  musically 
said. 
[Count  takes  guitar.  Lady  Gio- 
vanna sits  listening  with  wreath 
in  her  handy  and  quietly  removes 
scroll  and  places  it  on  table  cU  the 
end  of  the  song. 
Count  (singSy  playing  guitar),  *  Dead 
mountain  flowers,  dead  mountain- 
meadow  flowers, 

Dearer  than  when  you  made  your  moun- 
tain gay. 

Sweeter  than  any  violet  of  to-day, 

Richer  than  all  the  wide  world-wealth  of 
May, 

To  me,    tho'   all  your  bloom  has  died 
away, 

You  bloom  again,  dead  mountain-meadow 
flowers.' 

£nter  Elisabetta  ivith  cloth. 

Elisahetta,      A    word    with    you,    my 

lord  ! 
Count  {singing),   « O  mountain  flowers ! ' 


word,     my    kri! 


'Deadflowosl' 
A  word,  my  loid ! 


Elisabetta,       A 

{Louder), 
Count  {sings), 
Elisabetta, 

{Louder), 
Count,     I  pray  you  pardcm  me  sgiin! 
[Lady  Giovanna  looking  at  wndk. 
Count  {to  Elisabetta).  What  is  it? 

Elisabetta,      My   lord,    we  have  \A 
one   piece  of  earthenware   to  serve  dK 
salad  in  to  my  lady,  and  that  cracked! 
Count,     Why  then,  that  flowcr'd  bowl 
my  ancestor 
Fetched  from  the  farthest  east — we  Defer 

use  it 
For  fear  of  breakage — but  this  day  has 

brought 
A  great  occasion.  You  can  take  it, 
nurse! 
Elisabetta.  I  did  take  it,  my  kmi, 
but  what  with  my  lady's  coming  thst 
had  so  flurried  me,  and  wiiat  with  tk 
fear  of  breaking  it,  I  did  break  it,  my 
lord  :  it  is  broken  ! 

Count.     My  one  thing  left  of  value  in 
the  world  ! 
No  matter !  see  your  cloth  be  white  as 
snow! 
Eliscd^tta    {pointing    thrd    uindffx\ 
White  ?     I  warrant  thee,  my  son,  as  ibc 
snow  yonder  on  the  very  tip-top  o'  the 
mountain. 

Count,     And  yet  to  speak  white  tmlh, 
my  good  old  mother, 
I   have   seen    it    like  the  snow  on  the 
moraine. 
£liscU>etta.      How  can    your   lordship 
say  so  ?     There  my  lord ! 

[Lays  cldk. 
O  my  dear  son,  be  not  unkind  to  mc. 
And  one  word  more.       [Going — returns. 
Count  {touching  gta'tar).      Good  I  let 

it  be  but  one. 
Elisabetta.    Hath  she  retum'd  thy  love  ? 
Count.  Not  yet  ! 

Elisabetta.  And  vn\\  she? 

Count  {looking  at  Lady  Giovanna).    I 

scarce  believe  it  ! 
Elisabetta,     Shame  upon  her  then  I 

[Exii, 
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Count     {^sings)* 
flowers  * 


*  Dead     mountain 


Ah  well,  my  nurse  has  broken 
The  thread  of  my  dead  flowers,  as  she 

has  broken 
Mj  china  bowL     My  memory  is  as  dead. 

\Goes  and  replacts  guitar, 
Strai^  that  the  words  at  home  with  me 

so  long 
Should  fly  like  bosom  friends  when  needed 

most 
So  by  your  leave  if  you  would  hear  the 

rest, 
The  writing. 

Lady  Giovanna  {holding  wreath  toward 
him).     There  !  my  lord,  you  are 
a  poet. 
And  can  you  not  imagine  that  the  wreath, 
Set,  as  you  say,  so  lightly  on  her  head, 
Fell  with  her  motion  as  she  rose,  and  she, 
A  girl,  a  child,  then  but  fifteen,  however 
Fluttered  or  flattered  by  your  notice  of 

her. 
Was  yet  too  Ixishful  to  return  for  it  ? 
CaunL     Was  it  so  indeed  ?  was  it  so  ? 

was  it  so? 
\L£ans  forward  to  take  wreath^   and 
touches  Lady  Giovanna's  hand^  which 
she    withdraws   hastily ;  he   places 
toreaih  on  comer  of  chair. 
Lady  Giovanna  {with  dignity).     I  did 
not  say,  my  lord,  that  it  was  so  ; 
I  said  you  might  imagine  it  was  so. 

Ewter  FiLlPPO  with  bowl  ofsalail,  which 
he  places  on  table. 

Filippo,  Here's  a  fine  salad  for  my 
lady,  for  tho*  we  have  been  a  soldier,  and 
ridden  by  his  lordship's  side,  and  seen  the 
fed  of  the  battle-field,  yet  are  we  now 
drill-sergeant  to  his  lordship's  lettuces, 
and  profess  to  be  great  in  green  things 
and  in  garden-stufl'. 

Ijsdy  GiozHinna.  I  thank  thee,  good 
Filippo.  [Exit  Filippo. 

Enter  Elisabetta  ivith  bird  on  a  dish 
which  she  places  on  table. 

Elisabetta  {close  to  table).  Here's  a 
fine  fowl  for  my  lady ;  I  had  scant  time  to 


do  him  in.     I  hope  he  be  not  underdone, 
for  we  be  undone  in  the  doing  of  him. 
Lcuiy   Giovanna.      I    thank  you,   mjf 

good  nurse. 
Filippo  {re-enteringwith  plate  of  prunes). 
And  here  are  fine  fruits  for  my  lady — 
prunes,  my  lady,  from  the  tree  that  my 
lord  himself  planted  here  in  the  blossom 
of  his  boyhood — and  so  I,  Filippo,  being, 
with  your  ladyship's  pardon,  and  as  youi 
ladyship  knows,  his  lordship's  own  foster- 
brother,  would  commend  them  to  your 
ladyship's  most  peculiar  appreciation. 

[Puts  plate  on  table, 
Elisabetta.     Filippo ! 
Lculy  Giovanna   (Count    leads  her  to 
table).     Will  you  not  cat  with  me, 
my  lord  ? 
Count,  I  cannot, 

Not  a  morsel,  not  one  morsel.     I  have 

broken 
My   fast  already.       I   will   pledge  you. 

Wine ! 
Filippo,  wine  1 

[Sits  near  table  ;  Filippo  brings  flashy 

fills  the  Count's  goblet^  then  Lady 

Giovanna's  ;  Elisabetta  stands  at  the 

back  of  Lady  Giovanna's  chair. 

Count.  It  is  but  thin  and  cold. 

Not  like  the  vintage  blowing  round  your 

castle. 
We  lie  too  deep  down   in   the  shadow 

here. 
Your  ladyship  lives  higher  in  the  sun. 

[  They  pledge  each  other  and  drink. 

Lady  Giovanna.     If  I  might  send  you 

down  a  flask  or  two 

Of  that  same  vintage?    There  is  iron  in  it. 

It    has    l)ccn    much    commended    as    a 

medicine. 
I  i;ive  it  my  sick  son,  and  if  you  be 
Not  quite  recovered  of  your  wound,  the 

wine 
Might  help  you.      None  has  ever  told  me 

yet 
The  story  of  your  battle  and  your  wound. 
Filippo  {coming  fonvard).      I  can  tell 
you,  my  lady,  I  can  tell  you. 

Elisabetta.     Filippo  I  will  you  take  the 
word  out  of  your  master's  own  mouth  ? 
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Filippo,     Was  it  there  to  take  ?    Put  it 
there,  my  lord. 

Count,     Giovanna,  my  dear  lady,  in 
this  same  battle 
We  had  been  beaten — they  were  ten  to 

one. 
The  trumpets  of  the   fight  had    echo'd 

down, 
I  and  Filippo  here  had  done  our  best, 
And,  having  passed  unwounded  from  the 

field, 
Were  seated  sadly  at  a  fountain  side, 
Our  horses  grazing  by  us,  when  a  troop. 
Laden  with  booty  and  with  a  flag  of  ours 

Ta*en  in  the  fight 

Filippo.     Ay,  but  we  fought  for  it  back. 

And  kiird 

Elisabetta,        Filippo ! 

Count,  A.  troop  of  horse 

Filippo,  Five  hundred ! 

Count,     Say  fifty ! 

Filippo,     Ajid  we  kiird  *em  by  the 

score ! 
Elisabetta,     Filippo ! 
Filippo,  Well,  well,  well ! 

I  bite  my  tongue. 

Count,     We  may  have  left  their  fifty 

less  by  five. 

However,  staying  not  to  count  how  many, 

But  anger'd  at  their  flaunting  of  our  flag, 

We  mounted,   and   we  dashed   into  the 

heart  of  'em. 
I  wore  the  lady's  chaplet  round  my  neck  ; 
It  served  me  for  a  blessed  rosary. 
I    am  sure  that   more   than  one   brave 

fellow  owed 
His  death  to  the  charm  in  it. 

Elisabetta.  Hear  that,  my  lady ! 

Count,     I   cannot   tell  how  long  we 

strove  before 

Our  horses  fell  beneath  us ;  down  we  went 

Crush'd,  hack'd  at,  trampled  underfoot. 

The  night, 
As     some     cold  -  manner'd     friend    may 

strangely  do  us 
The  truest  service,  had  a  touch  of  frost 
That  help'd  to  check  the  flowing  of  the 

blood. 
My  last   sight  ere   I    swoon'd  was   one 
sweet  face 


Crown'd  with  the  wreath.     That  seeo'd 

to  come  and  go. 
They  left  us  there  for  dead ! 

Elisabetta,  Hear  that,  my  Udjl 

Filippo,  Ay,  and  I  left  two  6n^ 
there  for  dead.  See,  my  lady !  {^ShawMi 
his  hand, ) 

Lady  Giavanna,     I  see,  Filippo! 
Filippo,      And  I  have  small  hope  of 
the  gentleman  gout  in  my  great  toe. 
Lady  Giavanna,     And  why,  Filippo? 

[Smiling  abuidlf. 

Filippo,     I  left  him  there  for  dead  tool 

Elisabetta,     She  smiles  at  him— bov 

hard  the  woman  is  I 

My  lady,  if  your  ladyship  were  not 

Too  proud  to  look  upon  the  garland,  joi 

Would  find  it  stain'd 

Count  {rising).       Silence,  EUsabetti! 
Elisabetta.     Stain'd  with  the  blood  ol 
the  best  heart  that  ever 
Beat  for  one  woman. 

[Points  to  wreath  on  chair. 
Lady  Giovanna  {rising  slowly).     I  can 

eat  no  more  ! 
Count,     You  have  but  trifled  with  oui 
homely  salad. 
But  dallied  with  a  single  lettuce-leaf; 
Not  eaten  anything. 

Lady  Giovanna,  '  Nay,  nay,  I  cannot 
You  know,  my  lord,   I  told  you  I  was 

troubled. 
My  one  child  Florio  lying  still  so  sick, 
I  bound  myself,  and  by  a  solemn  vow, 
That  I  would  touch  no  flesh  till  he  wtit 

well 
Here,  or  else  well  in  Heaven,  where  all 
is  well. 
[Elisabetta   clears   table   of   bird  and 
salad :  Filippo  snatches  up  the  plait 
of  prunes  and  holds  them  to  Lady 
Giovanna. 
Filippo.     But   the   prunes,   my  lady, 
from  the  tree  that  his  lordship 

Lady  Giovanna,      Not   now,  Filippo. 
My  lord  Federigo, 
Can   I  not  speak  with  you   once  more 
alone? 
Count,     You  hear,  Filippo?    My  good 
fellow,  go ! 
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FtUppo.     Bat   the   prunes  that  your 

lordship 

Slisahdta.     Filippo  I 

Couni.      Ay,  prune  our  company  of 

thine  own  and  go ! 
EUsabeita,     Filippo! 
FUi^  {turning).     Well,    well  I    the 
women  1  {Exit, 

Cmimt,     And  thou  too  leave  us,  my 

dear  nuxse,  alone. 
SUsabetta  {folding  up  cloth  and  going), 
.And  me  too  1  Ay,  the  dear  nurse  will 
kttve  you  alone;  but,  for  all  that,  she 
that  bias  eaten  the  yolk  is  scarce  like  to 
swallow  the  shell. 

[Turns  and  curtseys  stiffly  to   Lady 

Giovanna,  then  exit.      Lady   Gio- 

vanna  tcikes   out   diamond  necklace 

from  casket. 

Lady  Gievanna,     I  have  anger'd  your 

good    nurse ;    these    old  -  world 

servants 

Are  all  but  flesh  and  blood  with  those 

they  serve. 
My  lord,  I  have  a  present  to  return  you. 
And  afterwards  a  boon  to  crave  of  you. 
Count,     No,  my  most  honour'd  and 
long-worshipt  lady, 
Poor  Federigo  degli  Alberighi 
Takes  nothing  in  return  from  you  except 
Return  of  his  affection — can  deny 
Nothing  to  you  that  you  require  of  him. 
Lady  Gievanna,      Then  I  require  you 
to  take  back  your  diamonds — 

{Offering  nee k leu e, 
I  doubt  not  they  are  yours.     No  other 

heart 
Of  such  magnificence  in  courtesy 
Beats — out  of  heaven.     They  seem'd  too 

rich  a  prize 
To  trust  with  any  messenger.     I  came 
In  person  to  return  them. 

[Count  draws  back. 
If  the  phrase 
*  Return  *  displease  you,  we   will  say — 
exchange  them 

For  your — for  your 

Count  {takes  a  step  toward  her  ami  then 
beuk).  For  mine — and  what  of 
mine? 


Lady  Giovanna,  Well,  shall  we  say  this 

wreath  and  your  sweet  rhymes  ? 
Count.     But  have  you  ever  worn  my 

diamonds  ? 
Lady  Giovanna,  No  ! 

For  that  would  seem  accepting  of  your 

love. 
I  cannot  brave  my  brother — but  be  sure 
That  I  shall  never  marry  again,  my  lord  ! 
Count.     Sure  ? 
Lady  Giovanna,         Yes  I 
Count,     Is  this  your  brother's  order  ? 
Lady  Giovantia.  No ! 

For  he  would  marry  me  to  the  richest 

man 
In  Florence ;  but  I  think  you  know  the 

saying — 
*  Better  a  man  without  riches,  than  riches 
without  a  man.* 
Count,     A  noble  saying — and   acted 
on  would  yield 
A   nobler   breed   of  men   and    women. 

Lady, 
I   find  you  a  shrewd  bargainer.      The 

wreath 
That  once  you  wore  outvalues  twenty- 
fold 
The  diamonds  that  you  never  deign'd  to 

wear. 
But  lay  them  there  for  a  moment ! 

[Points  to  table.      Lady  Ciiovanna 
places  necklace  on  fable. 

And  be  you 
Gracious  enough   to  let   me  know   the 

boon 
By  granting  which,  if  aught  be  mine  to 

grant, 
I  should  be  made  more  happy  than  I 

hoped 
Ever  to  be  again. 

Lady    Giovanna,       Then    keep    your 
wreath, 
But  you  will  find  me  a  shrewd  Inirgaincr 

stiU. 
I  cannot  keep  your  diamonds,  for  the 

gift 
I  ask  for,  to  my  mind  and  at  this  present 
Outvalues  all  the  jewels  upon  earth. 
Count.     It  should  be  love  that  thus 
outvalues  all. 


katxC 


To  him  that  is  a  part  of  you,  your  son. 
Shall   I  return   to  the  castle  \%ith  yoi 

Shall  I 
Sit  by  him,  read  to  him,  tell  him   n: 

tales. 
Sing  him  my  songs  ?     You  know  that 

can  touch 
The  ghittem  to  some  purpose. 

Lady  Gifft'anna,  No,  not  that  . 

I    tlumk   you    heartily    for    that — and 

you, 
I   doubt    not   from    your    nobleness   of 

nature, 
Will  pardon  me  for  asking  what  I  ask. 
Count,     Giovanna,  dear  Giovanna,  I 

that  once 
The   wildest   of   the   random   youth   of 

Florence 
Before  I  saw  you — all  my  nobleness 
Of  nature,  as  you  deign  to  call  it,  draws 
From    you,   and  from  my  constancy  to 

you. 
No  more,  but  speak. 

Lady  Giovanna,     I  will     You  know 

sick  people. 
More  specially  sick  children,  have  strange 

fancies. 
Strange  longings  ;  and  to  thwart  them 

in  their  mood 
May  work  them  jrrievnnc  v-- — 
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thank  me  for  your  entertainment 

now. 
idy  Giovanna  {returning     I   bear 

with  him  no  longer. 
mni.  No,  Madonna  1 

he  will  have  to  bear  with  it  as  he 

may. 
idy  Gicvanmu     I  break  with   him 

for  ever ! 
mnt.  Yes,  Giovanna, 

he  will  keep  his  love  to  you  for 

ever  ! 
idy    Gievanna,      You  ?    you  ?    not 

you  !       My  brother  !    my    hard 

brother  I 
ederigo,  Federigo,  I  love  you  I 
e  of  ten  thousand  brothers,  Federigo. 

\FaH5  ai  his  feet, 
mnt  {impetuously).      Why  then  the 

dying  of  my  noble  bird 
ti  served  me  better  than  her  living — 

then 

[Takes  diamonds  front  table, 
se  diamonds  are  both  yours  and  mine 

— have  won 
Ir  value  again — beyond  all  markets 

— there 


I  lay  them  for  the  first  time  round  your 
neck. 

\Lays  necklace  round  her  neck. 
And  then  this  chaplet — No  more  feuds, 

but  peace. 
Peace  and  conciliation  I     I  will  make 
Your  brother  love  me.     See,  I  tear  away 
The  leaves  were  darkened  by  the  battle — 
\Pulls  leaves  off  and  throws  them  down, 

—crown  you 
Again  with  the  same  crown  my  Queen 
of  Beauty. 

[Places  wreath  on  her  head. 
Rise — I    could    almost   think   that    the 

dead  garland 
Will   break  once  more   into  the  living 

blossom. 
Nay,  nay,  I  pray  you  rise. 

[Raises  her  with  both  hands. 

We  two  together 

Will  help  to  heal  your  son — your  son 

and  mine — 
We  shall  do  it — we  shall  do  it. 

[Embraces  her. 
The  purpose  of  my  being  is  accomplish^. 
And  I  am  happy  1 

Lady  Giotfanna,    And  I  too,  Federigo. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE. — Before  Farmhouse. 

Farming  Men  and  IVomen.  Farming 
Men  carrying  fortns,  etc.^  Women 
carrying  baskets  of  knives  atid  forks, 
etc, 

1st  Farming  Man,     Be  thou  a-gawin' 
to  the  long  barn  ? 

2nd  Farming  Man.     Ay,  to  be  sewer  ! 
Be  thou  ? 

\st  Farming  Man,  Why,  o'  coorse, 
fur  it  be  the  owd  man*s  birthdaay.  He 
be  heighty  this  very  daay,  and  *e  telled 
all  on  us  to  be  i'  the  long  bam  by  one 
o'clock,  fur  he'll  gie  us  a  big  dinner,  and 
haafe  th'  parish  '11  l)e  theer,  an*  Miss 
Dora,  an'  Miss  Eva,  an'  all  ! 

2nd  Farming  Man,  Miss  Dora  be 
coomed  back,  then  ? 

\st  Farming  Man.  Ay,  haafe  an  hour 
ago.  She  be  in  theer  now.  {Pointing 
to  house. )  Owd  Steer  wur  afeard  she 
wouldn't  be  back  i'  time  to  keep  his 
birthdaay,  and  he  wur  in  a  tew  about  it 
all  the  murnin' ;  and  he  sent  me  wi'  the 
gig  to  Littlechester  to  fetch  'er ;  and  'er 
an'  the  owd  man  they  fell  a  kissin'  o'  one 


another  like  two  sweet'arts  i'  the  \ 
as  soon  as  he  clapt  eyes  of  'er. 

2nd  Farming  Man,      Foalks  s; 
likes  Miss  Eva  the  best. 

\st  F'arming  Man,      Naay,  I 
nowt   o'  what  foalks  sa^-s,  an'  I 
nowt   neither.       Foalks    doesn't 
knaw  thessens;  but  sewer  I  be,  t 
two  o'  the  purtiest  gels  ye  can  sc 
summer  murnin'. 

2Pi(i  Farming  Man,      Bcant  Mi 
gone  off  a  bit  of  'er  good  looks  o* 

\st  Farming  Afan,      Noa,  not 

2nd    Farming     Man.       Why 
awaay,  then,  to  the  long  bam. 

T>OK\  looks  out  of  window.  EnterD 
Dora  {singing). 

The  town  lay  still  in  the  low  sun- 
The  hen  cluckt  late  by  the  white  far 
The  maid  to  her  dairy  come  in  fi 

cow, 
The  stock -dove  coo'd  at  the  fall  o 
The  blossom  had  open'd  on  every 
O  joy  for  the  promise  of  May,  t 
O  joy  for  the  promise  of  May. 
{jVodding    at    Dobson.)        I'm 
down,  Mr.  Dobson.      I  haven't  se 
yet.     Is  she  anywhere  in  the  gart 
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r  neither. 


I  ha'n't  seed 


Dora  {enters  siMgim^ 
^Qt  ared  fire  woke  in  the  heart  of  the  Umtd, 
^Aad  a  fox  from  the  glen  lan  awaj  with 

the  hen, 
Akd  a  cat  to  the  cream,  and  a  rat  to  the 

cheese; 
.And  the  stock -dove  coo*d,  till  a  kite  dropt 

down, 
And  a  salt  wind   burnt  the  blonoming 
trees; 
O  grief  for  the  promise  of  May,  of  May, 
O  grief  for  the  promise  of  May. 

I  don't  know  why  I  sing  that  song;  I 
jon*t  lore  it. 

Dobson,  Blessings  on  your  pretty 
voice,  Mi«  Dora.  Wheer  did  they  lam 
ycthat? 

Dora,     In  Comberland,  Mr.  Dobson. 

Dohom,  An*  how  did  ye  leave  the 
owd  nncle  i*  Coomberland  ? 

Dora,  Getting  better,  Mr.  Dobson. 
Bot  be'U  never  be  the  same  man  again. 

Dobum,     An'  how  d*ye  find  the  owd 

man  *ere? 

Dora,  As  well  as  ever.  I  came  back 
to  keep  his  birthday. 

Dobson.  Well,  I  be  coomed  to  keep 
his  birthdaay  an*  all.  The  owd  man  be 
hcigfaty  to-daay,  beant  he  ? 

Dora,  Yes,  Mr.  Dobson.  And  the 
day's  bright  like  a  friend,  but  the  wind 
cast  like  an  enemy.  Help  me  to  move 
this  bench  for  him  into  the  sun.  ( They 
move  bench.)  No,  not  that  way — here, 
mder  the  apple  tree.  Thank  you. 
Look  how  full  of  rosy  blossom  it  is. 

[PoifUinif  to  apple  tree. 

Dobson,  Theer  be  redder  blossoms 
nor  them.  Miss  Dora. 

Dora.  Where  do  they  blow,  Mr. 
Dobson? 

Dobson,     Under  your  eyes.  Miss  Dora. 

Dora,     Do  they? 

Dobson,      And  your  eyes  be  as  blue 


Dora,       What,    Mr.     Dobson? 
botcher's  firock  ? 


Dobson.     Xoa,  ^Hss  Dora;    as   bice 


Dora.     Bluebell,  harebell,  speedwell, 
bluebottle;  saccory.  forget-me-not? 

Dobson,      Hoa^  Miss  Dora;    as  bbie 
as 

Dora,  The  sky  ?  or  the  sea  on  a  blue 
day? 

Dcison.  Xaay  then.  I  meiinM  they 
be  as  blue  as  violets. 

Dora.     Arc  they? 

Dobson.  Theer  ye  goas  agean,  Miss, 
niver  believing  owt  I  says  to  ye — hallus 
a-fobbing  ma  off,  tho*  ye  knaws  I  love  ye. 
I  warrants  ye'll  think  moor  o'  this  young 
5>quire  Edgar  as  ha*  coomed  among  us — 
the  Lord  knaws  how — yell  think  more 
on  'is  little  finger  than  hall  my  hand  at 
the  haltar. 

Dora.  Perhaps,  Master  Dol«on.  I 
can't  tell,  for  I  have  never  seen  him.  But 
my  sister  wrote  that  he  ^"as  mighty 
pleasant,  and  had  no  pride  in  him. 

Dobson.  He'll  be  arter  you  now.  Miss 
Dora. 

Dora.     Will  he  ?     How  can  I  tell  ? 

Dobson.  He's  been  artcr  Miss  Eva, 
haan't  he  ? 

Dora.     Not  that  I  know. 

Dobson.  Didn't  I  spy  'em  a-sitting  i' 
the  woodbine  harlx)ur  logilhor  ? 

Dora.  What  of  that  ?  Eva  told  me 
that  he  was  taking  her  likeness.  He's 
an  artist. 

Dobson.  What's  a  hartist  ?  I  doant 
lx:lieve  he's  ivcr  a  'cart  under  his  waist- 
co.it.  And  I  tells  ye  what,  Miss  Dora: 
he's  no  respect  for  the  (^uecn,  or  the 
parson,  or  the  justice  o'  peace,  or  owt. 
I  ha'  heard  'im  a-gawin'  on  'ud  make 
your  'air — God  bless  it  I — stan'  on  end. 
An<i  wuss  nor  that.  When  theer  wur  a 
meeting  o'  farmers  at  Littlechester  t'other 
daay,  and  they  was  all  a-cr^'ing  out  at  the 
liad  times,  he  cooms  up,  and  he  calls 
out  among  our  oan  men,  *  The  land 
belongs  to  the  people  ! ' 

Dora.     And  what  did  you  say  to  that  ? 

Dobson.     Well,  I  says,  s'pose  my  pig's 

the  land,  and  you  says  it  belongs  to  the 
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parish,  and  theer  be  a  thousand  i*  the 
parish,  taakin'  in  the  women  and  childer ; 
and  s*pose  I  kills  my  pig,  and  gi'es  it 
among  *em,  why  there  wudnH  be  a 
dinner  for  nawbody,  and  I  should  ha'  lost 
the  pig. 

Dora,     And  what  did  he  say  to  that  ? 

Dobson,  Nowt — what  could  he  saay? 
But  I  taakes  'im  fur  a  bad  lot  and  a  bum 
fool,  and  I  haates  the  very  sight  on  him. 

Dora  {looking  at  Dobson).  Master 
Dobson,  you  are  a  comely  man  to  look  at. 

Dobson,  I  thank  you  for  that,  Miss 
Dora,  onyhow. 

Dora,  Ay,  but  you  turn  right  ugly 
when  you're  in  an  ill  temper;  and  I 
promise  you  that  if  you  forget  yourself  in 
your  behaviour  to  this  gentleman,  my 
father's  friend,  I  will  never  change  word 
with  you  again. 

Enter  Farming  yiA.^from  bam. 

Farming  Man,  Miss,  the  farming 
men  'ull  hev  their  dinner  i'  the  long 
barn,  and  the  master  'ud  be  straange  an' 
pleased  if  you'd  step  in  fust,  and  see  that 
all  be  right  and  reg'lar  fur  'em  afoor  he 
coom.  \Exit. 

Dora.  I  go.  Master  Dobson,  did 
you  hear  what  I  said  ? 

Dobson.  Yeas,  yeas  I  I'll  not  meddle 
wi'  'im  if  he  doant  meddle  wi'  mea. 
{Exit  Dora.)  Coomly,  says  she.  I 
niver  thowt  o'  mysen  i*  that  waay;  but 
if  she'd  taake  to  ma  i'  that  waay,  or  ony 
waay,    I'd    slaave   out    my  life  fur    'er. 

*  Coomly  to  look  at,'  says  she — but  she 
said  it  spiteful-like.     To  look  at — yeas, 

*  coomly ' ;  and  she  mayn't  be  so  fur  out 
theer.  But  if  that  be  nowt  to  she,  then 
it  be  nowt  to  me.  {Looking  off  stage. ) 
Schoolmaster  I  Wliy  if  Steer  han't 
haxed  schoolmaster  to  dinner,  thaw  *e 
knaws  I  was  hallus  agean  heving  school- 
master i'  the  parish  !  fur  him  as  be  handy 
wi'  a  book  bean't  but  haafe  a  hand  at  a 
pitchfork. 

Enter  Wll^ON. 

Well,  Wilson.      I  seed  that  one  cow" 


'o  thine  i*  the  pinfold  agdin  as  I  to  » 


coomm'  'ere. 


WiUon,  W^Tf  Hkely,  Mr.  Dobsoa. 
She  will  break  fence.  I  can't  keep  ba 
in  order. 

Dobson,  An'  if  tha  can't  keep  % 
on^  cow  i'  border,  how  can  tha  keep  al 
thy  scholards  i'  border?  But  let  ^ 
goi  by.  What  dost  a  knaw  o*  this  Ht 
Hedgar  as  be  a-lodgin'  wi'  ye? 
coom'd  upon  'im  t'other  daay  lookiii'  j 
the  coontry,  then  a-scrattin  upon  a  bit  i 
paaper,  then  a-lookin'  agean;  aod 
taaked  'im  fiir  soom  sort  of  a  laod-n 
vcyor — but  a  beant. 

Wilson,  He's  a  Somersetshire  ma 
and  a  very  civil-spoken  gentleman. 

Dobson,  Gentleman !  What  be 
a-doing  here  ten  mile  an'  moor  M 
raail  ?  We  laays  out  o'  the  waay 
gentlefoalk  altogither — leastwaiys  tl 
niver  cooms  'ere  but  fax  the  treat  i'  * 
beck,  fur  they  be  knaw'd  as  £ar 
Littlechester.      But  'e  doant  fish  nei:l: 

Wilson,  Well,  it's  no  sin  in  a  gen 
man  not  to  fish. 

Dobson,      Noa,  but  I  haates  'im. 

Wilson.  Better  step  out  of  his  ro 
then,  for  he's  walking  to  us,  and  wit 
book  in  his  hand. 

Dobson,  An'  I  haates  boooks  an' 
fur  they  puts  foalk  off  the  owd  waays. 

Enter  Edgar,  reading — not  scein. 
Dobson  and  Wilson. 

Edgar.     This  author,  with  his  ch 

of  simple  style 
And  close  dialectic,  all  but  proving  c 
An  automatic  series  of  sensations. 
Has  often  numb'd  me  into  apathy 
Against  the  unpleasant  jolts  of  this  re 

road 
That  breaks  off  short  into  the  abyss< 

made  me 
A  Quietist  taking  all  things  easily. 

Dobson,     {Aside.)      There     mun 
summut  wrong  theer,  Wilson,  fur  I  d( 
understan'  it. 

Wilson.  {Aside.)  Nor  I  either, 
Dobson. 
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IMsmt  {scornfully).  An'  thou  doant 
viderstan*  it  neither — and  thou  school- 
vaster  an*  all. 

E4gar,     What  can  a  man,  then,  live 

for  bat  sensations, 
Pleuant  ones?   men  of  old  vrould  un- 
dergo 
Unpleasant  for  the  sake  of  pleasant  ones 
Hcieafter,    like    the    Moslem    beauties 

waiting 
To  dasp  their  lovers  by  the  golden  gates. 
For  me,  whose  cheerless  Houris  after 

death 
Ase  Night  and  Silence,  pleasant  ones — 

the  while— 
If  pocnble,  here  1  to  crop  the  flower  and 

pass. 
Dobscm.     Well,  I  never  'eard  the  likes 
o'  that  aibor. 

Wilsam.  {Aside,)  But  I  have,  Mr. 
Dobcon.  It's  the  old  Scripture  text, 
'  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we 
£&*  I*m  sorry  for  it,  for,  tho*  he  never 
oomes  to  church,  I  thought  better  of  him. 
Edgar,     '  What  are  we^'says  the  blind 

old  man  in  Lear  ? 
*  As  flies  to  the  Gods ;  they  kill  us  for 

their  sport.' 

Dobson,    {Aside,)    Then  the  owd  man 

?  Lear  should  be  shaamed  of  hissen,  but 

noao  o'  the  parishes  goas  by  that  naame 

treabouts. 

Edgar,      The  Gods!    but   they,  the 

shadows  of  ourselves. 
Have  past  for  ever.     It  is  Nature  kills. 
And  not  for  Aer  sport  either.    She  knows 

nothing. 
Man  only  knows,  the  worse  for  him  I  for 

why 
Cannot  At  take  his  pastime  like  the  flics  ? 
And  if  my  pleasure  breed  another's  pain, 
Well — is  not  that  the  course  of  Nature 

too. 
From  the  dim  dawn  of  Being — her  main 

law 
Wlieieby  she  grows  in  beauty — that  her 

flies 
Must  massacre  each   other?    this   poor 

Nature  ! 
Dodum.     Natur!      Natur !     Well,  it 


be  i'  mjf  natur  to  knock  'im  o'  the  'ciid 
now  ;  but  I  weant. 

Edgar,     A  Quietist  taking  all  things 
easily — why — 
Have  I  been  dipping  into  this  again 
To  steel  myself  against  the  leavinj;  her  ? 

\Closes  book,  seeing  Wilson. 
Good  day  ! 

Wilson,     Good  day,  sir. 

[Dobson  looks  hard  at  Edgar. 

Edgar  {/o  Dobson).  Have  I  the 
pleasure,  friend,  of  knowing  you  ? 

Dobson,     Dobson. 

Edgar,     Good  day,  then,  Dobson. 

\ExU, 

Dobson,  *  Good  daay  then,  Dobson  1* 
Civil-spoken  i'deed !  Why,  Wilson,  iha 
'card  'im  thysen — the  feller  couldn't  find 
a  Mister  in  his  mouth  fur  me,  as  farms 
five  hoonderd  haacre. 

Wilson,  You  never  find  one  for  me, 
Mr.  Dobson. 

Dobson.  Noa,  fur  thou  be  nobbut 
schoolmaster;  but  I  taakes  'im  for  a 
Lunnun  swindler,  and  a  bum  fool. 

Wilson,  He  can  hardly  be  both,  and 
he  pays  me  regular  every  Saturday. 

Dobson,     Yeas;  but  I  haates  'im. 

Enter  Steer,  Farm  Men  and  Women. 

Steer  {goes  and  sits  under  apple  tree), 
11  ev*  ony  o'  ye  seen  Eva? 

Dobson,     Noii,  Mr.  Steer. 

Steer.  Well,  I  reckons  they'll  hev*  a 
fine  cider-crop  to- year  if  the  blossom 
'owds.  Goo(l  nmrnin',  neighlwurs,  and 
the  saame  to  you,  my  men.  I  taakes  it 
kindly  of  all  o'  you  that  you  be  co<)mc<l 
— what's  the  ncwspa;ij>cr  word,  Wilson? 
— celebrate — to  celebrate  my  birthdaay 
i'  this  fashion.  Niver  man  ed  better 
friends,  and  I  will  saay  nivcr  master  'ed 
l)ettcr  men  :  fur  thaw  1  may  ha'  fallen  out 
wi'  ye  sometimes,  the  fault,  niebbe,  wur 
as  much  mine  as  yours;  an<l,  thaw  1  says 
it  myscn,  niver  men  'ed  a  l)etter  master — 
and  I  knaws  what  men  be,  and  what 
masters  l)e,  fur  I  wur  nobbut  a  laabourer, 
and  now  I  l>e  a  landlord — burn  a  plow- 
man, and  now,  as  far  as  money  goas,  I  be  a 
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gentleman,  thaw  I  beant  naw  scholard, 
fur  I  'ednt  naw  time  to  maake  mysen  a 
scholard  while  I  wur  maakin'  mysen  a 
gentleman,  but  I  ha  taaen  good  care  to 
turn  out  boath  my  darters  right  down 
fine  laadies. 

Dobson,     An'  soa  they  be. 

1st  Farming  Man,  Soa  they  be !  soa 
they  be ! 

2nd  Farming  Man,  The  Lord  bless 
boath  on  'em ! 

^rd  Farming  Man,  An'  the  saame 
to  you,  Master. 

4/A  Farming  Man,  And  long  life  to 
boath  on  'em.  An'  the  saame  to  you, 
Master  Steer,  likewise. 

Steer,     Thank  ye  1 

EtUer  Eva. 

Wheer  *asta  been? 

Eva  {timidly).  Many  happy  returns 
of  the  day,  father. 

Steer,  They  can't  be  many,  my  dear, 
but  I  'oapes  they'll  be  'appy. 

Dobson.  Why,  tha  looks  haale  anew 
to  last  to  a  hoonderd. 

Steer.  An'  why  shouldn't  I  last  to  a 
hoonderd?  Haale  I  why  shouldn't  I  be 
haale?  fur  thaw  I  be  heighty  this  very 
daay,  I  niver  'es  sa  much  as  one  pin's 
prick  of  paain ;  an'  I  can  taake  my  glass 
along  wi'  the  youngest,  fur  I  niver 
touched  a  drop  of  owt  till  my  oitn  wed- 
ding-daay,  an'  then  I  wur  turned  huppads 
o*  sixty.  Why  shouldn't  I  be  haale  ?  I 
ha'  plowed  the  ten-aacre — it  be  mine 
now — afoor  ony  o'  ye  wur  bum — ye  all 
knaws  the  ten-aiicre — I  mun  ha'  plowed 
it  moor  nor  a  hoonderd  times;  hallus 
hup  at  sunrise,  and  I'd  drive  the  plow 
straait  as  a  line  right  i'  the  faace  o'  the 
sun,  then  back  agean,  a-follering  my  oan 
shadder — then  hup  agean  i'  the  faiice  o' 
the  sun.  Eh  !  how  the  sun  'ud  shine, 
and  the  larks  'ud  sing  i'  them  da'ays,  and 
the  smell  o'  the  mou'd  an'  all.  Eh  !  if  I 
could  ha'  gone  on  wi'  the  plo\vin'  nobbut 
the  smell  o'  the  mou'd  *ud  ha'  maade  ma 
live  as  long  as  Jerusalem. 

Eva,     Methusaleh,  father. 


Steer,  Ay,  lass,  bat  when  th( 
owd  as  me  thou'll  put  one  1 
another  as  I  docs. 

Dobson,     But,  Steer,  thaw 
haale  anew  I  seed  tha  a-limpin' 
now  wi'  the  roomatics  i'  the  kne 

Steer,     Roomatics!     Nai;  1 
my  knee  last  night  running  arte 
Beant    there    house -brdikers 
Littlechester,  Dobson— doant  y 
ony? 

Dobson,     Ay,    that    there  t 
manuel   Goldsmiths  was   bcokc 
Monday   night,    and   ower  a 
pounds  worth  o'  rings  stolen. 

Steer,  So  I  thowt,  and  I  1 
winder — that's  the  winder  at  l 
the  passage,  that  goas  by  thy  c 
{Turning  to  Eva.)  Why,  I: 
maakes  tha  sa  red  ?  Did  'e  gi 
chaumber  ? 

Eva,     Father ! 

Steer,  Well,  I  runned  art 
the  dark,  and  fell  agean  coals 
my  kneea  gev  waay  or  I'd  h; 
'im,  but  afoor  I  coomed  up  he 
the  winder  agean. 

Eva,     Got  thro'  the  window 

Steer.  Ay,  but  he  left  the  i 
foot  i'  the  flower-bed ;  now  the 
o'  my  men,  thinks  I  to  mys< 
done  it  'cep'  it  were  Dan  Si 
cotched  *im  once  a-stealin'  c 
sent  fur  'im,  an'  I  measured  h 
the  mark  i*  the  bed,  but  it  ^ 
— secams  to  me  the  mark  wur 
a  Lunnun  boot.  {Looks  at  Ev 
now,  what  maakes  tha  sa  whit 

Eva,     Fright,  father! 

Steer,  Maake  thysen  eisy. 
the  winder  naailed  up,  and  p 
under  it. 

Eva  {clasping  her  hands). 
father !     Towser'U  tear  him  al 

Steer.      Let   him    keep   aw; 
but  coom,  coom !  let's  be  ga\\ 
ha'  broached  a  barrel  of  aale 
bam,  and  the  fiddler  be  thee 
lads  and  lasses  'ull  hev  a  danc< 

Eva.     {Aside. )    Dance  I    si 
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^▼e  I  to  dance.     I  should  seem  to  be 
sluicing  upon  a  grave. 

St^er.  Wheer  be  Mr.  Edgar?  about 
the  premises? 

Dohtn,     Hallus  about  the  premises ! 

SUer,  So  much  the  better,  so  much 
the  better.  I  likes  *im,  and  Eva  likes 
*iiii.  Eva  can  do  owt  wi'  'im ;  look  for 
*iiii«  Eva,  and  bring  Hm  to  the  bam. 
He  *ant  naw  pride  in  'im,  and  well  git 
Im  to  speechify  for  us  arter  dinner. 

Eva.     Yes,  father  I  [Exit, 

SUer.  Coom  along  then,  all  the  rest 
o*  je  I  Churchwarden  be  a  coomin,  thaw 
mt  and  'im  we  niver  'grees  about  the 
tithe ;  and  Parson  mebbe,  thaw  he  niver 
mended  that  gap  i'  the  glebe  fence  as  I 
Idled  *un ;  and  Blacksmith,  thaw  he  niver 
dioes  a  herse  to  my  likings ;  and  Baaker, 
thaw  I  sticks  to  hoiim-miiiide — but  all  on 
'cm  welcome,  all  on  'em  welcome ;  and 
IVe  bed  the  long  bam  cleared  out  of  all 
the  machines,  and  the  sacks,  and  the 
taaters,  and  the  mangles,  and  theerUl  be 
room  anew  for  all  o*  ye.     FoUer  me. 

All,  Yeas,  yeas!  Three  cheers  for 
Mr.  Steer  I 

\All  txeunt  except  Dobson  into  bam. 

Enter  Edgar. 

D^hsoH  ( v^  is  goings  turns).  Squire  ! 
«— if  so  be  you  be  a  squire. 

Edgar,     Dobbins,  I  think. 

Dobson,  Dobbins,  you  thinks;  and  I 
thinks  ye  wears  a  Lunnun  boot. 

Edgar,     Well  ? 

Dobson,  And  I  thinks  Td  like  to 
taake  the  measure  o*  your  foot. 

Edgar,  Ay,  if  youM  like  to  measure 
foor  own  length  upon  the  grass. 

Dobson,     Coom,  coom,  that's  a  goo<1 
on.     Why,   I   could  throw  four  o*   ye:  ' 
bat    I    promised   one   of    the   Misses    I 
wouldn't  meddle  wi'  ye,  and  I  weant. 

[Exit  into  barn. 

Edgar,      Jealous    of   me   with    Eva! 
Is  it  so? 
Well,  tho*  I  grudge  the  pretty  jewel,  that  I 
Have  worn,    to   such  a  c1<k1,   yet    that 
might  be 


The  best  way  out  of  it,  if  the  child  could 

keep 
Her  counsel     I   am   sure   I  wish   her 

happy. 
But  I  must  free  myself  from  this  entangle- 
ment. 
I  have  all  my  life  before  me — ^so  has 

she — 
Give  her  a  month  or  two,  and  her  a£fec* 

tions 
Will  flower  toward  the  light  in  some  new 

face. 
Still  I  am  half-afraid  to  meet  her  now. 
She  will  urge  marriage  on  me.     I  hate 

tears. 
Marriage  is  but  an  old  tradition.     I  hate 
Traditions,  ever  since  my  narrow  father. 
After  my  frolic  with  his  tenant's  girl. 
Made   younger   elder  son,   violated   the 

whole 
Tradition  of  our  land,  and  left  his  heir. 
Bom,  happily,  with  some  sense  of  art,  to 

live 
By  brush  and  pencil.     By  and  by,  when 

Thought 
Comes  down  among  the  crowd,  and  man 

perceives  that 
The  lost  gleam  of  an  after-life  but  leaves 

him 
A  beast  of  prey  in  the  dark,  why  then 

the  crowd 
May  wreak  my  wrongs  upon  my  wrongcrs. 

Marriage ! 
That  fine,  fat,  hook-nosed  uncle  of  mine, 

old  Harold, 
Who  leaves  me  all  his  land  at   Little- 

chestcr, 
He,  too,  would  oust  me  from  his  will, 

if  I 
Made  such  a  marriage.     And  marriage 

in  itself — 
The  storm   is  hard  at  hand  will  sweep 

away 
Thrones     churches,     ranks,     traditions, 

customs,  marriage 
One  of  the  feeblest!     Then  the  man,  the 

woman, 
Following  their  best  aftinitics,  will  each 
Hid  their  old  Ixmd  farewell  with  smiles, 
not  tears; 
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Good  wishes,  not  reproaches;  with   no 

fear 
Of  the  world's  gossiping  clamour,  and 

no  need 
Of  veiling  their  desires. 

Conventionalism, 
Who  shrieks  by  day  at  what  she  does  by 

night, 
Would  call  this  vice ;  but  one  time's  vice 

may  be 
The   virtue   of  another;  and  Vice   and 

Virtue 
Are  but   two  masks  of  self;  and  what 

hereafter 
Shall  mark  out  Vice  from  Virtue  in  the 

gulf 
Of  never-dawning  darkness  ? 

Enter  Eva. 

My  sweet  Eva, 
Where  have  you  lain  in  ambush  all  the 

morning  ? 
They  say  your  sister,  Dora,  has  retum'd, 
And  that  should  make  you  happy,  if  you 

love  her ! 
But  you  look  troubled. 

Eva,  Oh,  I  love  her  so, 

I  was  afraid  of  her,  and  I  hid  myself. 
We  never  kept  a  secret  from  each  other ; 
She  would   have  seen  at  once  into  my 

trouble, 
And  ask'd  me  what  I  could  not  answer. 

Oh,  Philip, 
Father  heard  you  last  night.     Our  savage 

mastiff. 
That  all  but  kill'd  the  beggar,  will   be 

placed 
Beneath  the  window,  Philip. 

Edgar.  Savage,  is  he  ? 

WTiat    matters?     Come,   give    me    your 

hand  and  kiss  me 
This  beautiful  May- morning. 

Eva.  The  most  beautiful 

May  we  have  had  for  many  years ! 

Edgar.  And  here 

Is    the  most  beautiful  morning  of  this 

May. 
Nay,  you  must  smile  upon  me  I     There 

— you  make 
The  May  and  morning  still  more  beautiful, 


You,  the  most  beautiful  blossom 
May. 
Eva.     Dear  Philip,  all  the  i 
beautiful 
If  we  were  happy,  and  could  c 
with  it. 
Edgar,     True  ;  for  the  sen« 
are  for  the  world ; 
That  for  .the  senses. 
Eva,  Yes. 

Edgar.  And  when  i 

The  child  of  evolution,  flings  asi 
His  swaddling-bands,  the  mora 

tribe, 
He,  following  his  own  instinc 

God, 
Will  enter  on  the  larger  golden 
No  pleasure  then  taboo'd :  for 

Ude 
Of  full  democracy  has  overwhel 
This  Old  world,  from  that  flooc 

the  New, 
Like  the  Love-goddess,  with 

veil, 
Ring,  trinket  of  the  Church,  \ 

Nature 
In  all  her  loveliness. 

Eva.  What  are  yc 

Edgar.     That,  if  we  did  noi 
make  ourselves 
Better  and  higher  than  Nature, 

be 
As  happy  as  the  bees  there  at  il 
In  these  sweet  blossoms. 
Eva.         Yes ;  how  sweet  tl 
Edgar.      There !    let  me  bi 
off  for  you. 

[Breaking  i 

Eva.  > 

But,  look,  how  wasteful  of  th 

you  are ! 
One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six- 

robb'd  pKX)r  father 
Of  ten  good  apples.      Oh,  I  foi 

you 
He  wishes  you  to  dine  along  ^^ 
And  speak  for  him  after — yo 
so  clever! 
Edgar.      I  grieve  I  cannot 
deed 
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Eva,  What  is  it? 

Edgar.    Well,  business.    I  must  leave 

jrou,  love,  to-day. 
Eva,     Leave  me,  to-day  I     And  when 

will  you  return  ? 
Edgar,       I    cannot    tell     precisely; 

but 

Eva.  But  what  ? 

Eigar,     I  trust,  my  dear,  we  shall  be 

always  friends. 
Evtu     After  all  that  has  gone  between 
us — friends ! 
What,  only  friends  ?  \Drops  branch. 

Edgar,         All  that  has  gone  between 
us 
Should  surely  make  us  friends. 

Eva,  But  keep  us  lovers. 

Edgar,     Child,  do  you  love  me  now  ? 

Eva,  Yes,  now  and  ever. 

Edgar.      Then  you  should   wish   us 

both  to  love  for  ever. 

But,  if  you  will  bind  love  to  one  for  ever, 

Altho*  at   first   he  take   his  bonds  for 

flowers, 
As  years  go  on,  he  feels  them  press  upon 

him. 
Begins  to  flutter  in  them,  and  at  last 
BrcUcs  thro'  them,  and  so  flies  away  for 

ever; 
While,  had  you  left  him  free  use  of  his 

wings. 
Who  knows  that  he  had  ever  dream'd  of 
flying? 
Eva,     But  all  that  sounds  so  wicked 
and  so  strange ; 
•  Till  death  us  part ' — those  are  the  only 

words, 
The  true  ones — nay,  and  those  not  true 

enough. 
For  they  that  love  do  not  believe  that 

death 
Win  part  them.     Why  do  you  jest  with 

me,  and  try 
To  fright  me?    Tho'  you  arc  a  gentle- 
man, 

I  but  a  farmer's  daughter 

Edgar.  Tut !  you  talk 

Old  feudalism.     When  the  great  Demo- 
cracy 
Makes  a  new  world 


Eva,  And  if  you  be  not  jesting, 

Neither  the  old  world,  nor  the  new,  nor 

father. 
Sister,  nor  you,  shall  ever  see  me  more. 
Edgar  [moved).     Then — {aside)  Shall 
I  say  it  ? — {aloud)  fly  with  me  to- 
day. 
Eva.     No !     Philip,  Philip,  if  you  do 
not  marry  me, 
I  shall  go  mad  for  utter  shame  and  die. 
Edgar,     Then,  if  we  needs  must  be 
conventional. 
When  shall  your  parish-parson  bawl  our 

banns 
Before  your  gaping  clowns  ? 

Eva.  Not  in  our  church — 

I  think  I  scarce  could  hold  my  head  up 

there. 
Is  there  no  other  way? 

Edgar.  Yes,  if  you  cared 

To  fee  an  over-opulent  superstition, 
Then  they  would  grant  you  what  they 

call  a  licence 
To  marry.     Do  you  wish  it  ? 

Eva.  Do  I  wish  it  ? 

Edgar,     In  London. 
Eva.  You  will  write  to  me  ? 

Edgar.  I  will. 

Eva.     And  I  will  fly  to  you  thro'  the 
night,  the  storm — 
Yes,  tho*  the  fire  should  run  along  the 

ground, 
As  once  it  did  in  Egypt.     Oh,  you  sec, 
I    was  just    out    of  school,    I    had    no 

mother — 
My  sister  far  away — and  you,  a  gentle- 
man, 
Told  me  to  trust   you:    yes,   in  cver>'- 

thing — 
That   was    the  only  true   love;    and    I 

trustetl — 
Oh,  yes,  indeed,  1   would  have  died  for 

you. 
How  could  you — Oh,  how  could  you? — 

nay,  how  could  I  ? 
But   now   you   will   set   nil   right   again, 

and  I 
Shall  not  l)e  made  the  laughter  of  the 

village. 
And  poor  old  father  not  die  miserable 

3  » 
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Dora  {singing  in  the  distance), 

O  joy  for  the  promise  of  May,  of 

May, 
O  joy  for  the  promise  of  May. 
Edgar,      Speak  not  so  loudly;    that 
must  be  your  sister. 
You  never  told  her,  then,  of  what  has 

past 
Between  us. 

Eva.  Never ! 

Edgar.  Do  not  till  I  bid  you. 

Eva.     No,  Philip,  no.    [Turns  away. 

Edgar  {moved).     How  gracefully  there 

she  stands 

Weeping — the  little  Niobe  \     What  I  we 

prize 
The  statue  or  the  picture  all  the  more 
When  we  have  made  them  ours  I     Is  she 

less  loveable. 
Less  lovely,   being   wholly  mine?     To 

stay — 
Follow  my  art  among  these  quiet  fields. 

Live  with  these  honest  folk 

And  play  the  fool! 
No !  she  that  gave  herself  to  me  so  easily 
Will  yield  herself  as  easily  to  another. 
Eva.     Did  you  speak,  Philip  ? 
Edgar.  Nothing  more,  farewell. 

{They  embrace. 
Dora  {coming  nearer). 

O  grief  for  the  promise  of  May,  of 

May, 
O  grief  for  the  promise  of  May. 
Edgar  {still  embracing  her).     Keep  up 

your  heart  until  we  meet  again. 
Eva.     If  that  should  break  before  we 

meet  again  ? 
Edgar.       Break!    nay,    but    call    for 
Philip  when  you  will, 
And  he  returns. 

Eva.        Heaven     hears     you,     Philip 

Edgar ! 
Edgar  {moi'ed).     And  he  would  hear 
you  even  from  the  grave. 
Heaven  curse  him  if  he  come  not  at  your 
call !  [Exit. 

Enter  DoRA. 
Dora.      Well,  Eva! 
Eva.     Oh,  Dora,  Dora,  how  long  you 


have  been  away  from  home!  Oh,lxii 
often  I  have  wished  for  you !  It  sen  ' 
to  me  that  we  were  parted  for  era. 

Dora,  For  ever,  you  foolish  ddil 
What's  come  over  you  ?  We  puted  &e 
the  brook  yonder  about  the  alder  idnd, 
to  come  tc^ther  again  in  a  momatt  ai 
to  go  on  together  again,  till  one  of  ss  be 
married.  But  where  is  this  Mr.  EdfV 
whom  you  praised  so  in  your  first  Ictloi? 
You  haven't  even  mentioned  him  in  ym 
last? 

Eva,     He  has  gone  to  Londoo. 

Dora,  Ay,  child ;  and  you  look  tlii 
and  pale.  Is  it  for  his  absence?  Hue 
you  fancied  yourself  in  love  with  Imi? 
That's  all  nonsense,  you  know,  sodi  i 
baby  as  you  are.  But  you  shall  tell  oe 
all  about  it. 

Eva,  Not  now — presently.  Yes,  I 
have  been  in  trouble,  but  I  am  happf-I 
think,  quite  happy  now* 

Dora  {taking  Eva's  hand).  Comfi, 
then,  and  make  them  happy  in  the  lonf 
bam,  for  father  is  in  his  glory,  and  that 
is  a  piece  of  beef  like  a  house-side,  and  i 
plum -pudding  as  big  as  the  round  haj- 
stack.  But  see  they  are  coming  out  for 
the  dance  already.  Well,  my  child,  let 
us  join  them. 

Enter  all  from  bam  laughing.  Eva  iiti 
reluctantly  under  apple  tree,  Sioa 
enters  smoking^  sits  by  Eva. 

Dance, 


ACT    IL 

Five  years  have  elapsed  between  Ads 
I,  and  II, 

SCENE. — A  Meadow.  On  one  sidi 
A  Pathvitay  going  over  a  rustic 
Bridge.     At  back  the  Farmhocsi 

AMONG  TREES.       In  THE  DISTANCE  A 

Church  Spire. 

DOBSON  and  Dora. 

Dobson,     So  the  owd  uncle  i*  Coombcr- 
land  be  dead,  Miss  Doni,  beant  he? 
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D^ra,     Yes»  Mr.  Dobson,  I've  been 
attending  on  his  deathbed  and  his  burial. 
IMs^n.     It  be  five  year  sin'  ye  went 
•foor  to  him,  and  it  seems  to  me  nobbut 
t'other  day.     Hesn't  he  left  ye  nowt  ? 
D^nu     No,  Mr.  Dobson. 
Dobson.     But  he  were  mighty  fond  o' 
ye,  wam't  he? 

Dora,      Fonder   of  poor    Eva — like 
creiybody  else. 

Dobsom  {kamding  Dora  htLsket  of  rases). 
Not  like  me.  Miss  Dora;  and  I  ha' 
farowt  these  roses  to  ye — I  forgits  what 
they  calls  'em,  but  I  hallus  gi'ed  soom 
oa  'em  to  Miss  Eva  at  this  time  o'  year. 
Will  ya  taake  'em?  fur  Miss  Eva,  she 
•eC  the  bush  by  my  dairy  winder  afoor 
she  went  to  school  at  Littlechester— so  I 
alios  browt  soom  on  'em  to  her ;  and  now 
■he  be  gone,  will  ye  taake  'em.  Miss  Dom? 
DortL  I  thank  you.  They  tell  me 
that  yesterday  jrou  mentioned  her  name 
too  suddenly  before  my  father.  See  that 
you  do  not  do  so  again ! 

Dobson.  Noa ;  I  knaws  a  deal  better 
now.  I  seed  how  the  owd  man  wur 
▼est. 

Dora.  I  take  them,  then,  for  Ev.i's 
sake. 

[TaJbes  basJbe/,  places  some  in  her  dress, 
Dobson.  Eva's  saake.  Yeas.  Poor 
gel,  poor  gel  I  I  can't  abcar  to  think  on 
'er  now,  fur  I'd  ha'  done  owt  fur  'er  my- 
sen ;  an'  ony  o'  Steer's  men,  an'  ony  o' 
my  men  'ud  ha'  done  owt  fur  'er,  an'  all 
the  parish  'ud  ha'  done  owt  fur  'cr,  fur 
we  was  all  on  us  proud  on  'or,  an'  them 
theer  be  soom  of  her  oan  roses,  an'  she 
wur  as  sweet  as  ony  on  'cm — the  Lord 
bless  'er — 'er  oan  sen;  an'  weant  yc 
taake  *em  now,  Miss  Dora,  fur  'er  soiikc 
an*  fur  my  saake  an'  all  ? 

Dora.     Do  you  want  them  back  again? 
Dobson.     Noa,  noa  1    Keep  'cm.     Itut 
I  hed  a  word  to  saay  to  ye. 

Dora.     \Miy,  Farmer,  you  should  be 

in  the  hayfield  looking  after  your  men ; 

yoQ  oooldn't  have  more  splendid  weather. 

Dobson.      I   be  a  going  thccr;  but   I 

thowt  I'd  bring  tha  them  roses  fust.     The  1 


weather's  well  anew,  but  the  glass  be  a 
bit  shaiiky.  Stiver  we've  led  moast  on  it. 
Dora,  Ay !  but  you  must  not  be  too 
sudden  with  it  either,  as  you  were  last 
year,  when  you  put  it  in  green,  and  your 
stack  caught  fire. 

Dobson,  I  were  insured,  Miss,  an'  I 
lost  nowt  by  it.  But  I  wciint  Ixi  t(xi 
sudden  wi'  it;  and  I  feci  sewer.  Miss 
Dora,  that  I  ha'  been  noiin  too  sudden 
wi'  you,  fur  I  ha'  sarved  for  ye  well  nigh 
as  long  as  the  man  sarved  for  'is  sweet  *art 
i'  Scriptur'.  Wciint  yc  gi*c  nie  a  kind 
answer  at  last  ? 

Dora,  I  have  no  thought  of  marriage, 
my  friend.  We  have  l)een  in  such  grief 
these  five  years,  not  only  on  my  sistcr*s 
account,  but  the  ill  success  of  the  farm, 
and  the  debts,  and  my  father*s  breaking 
down,  and  his  blindness.  How  could  I 
think  of  leaving  him  ? 

Dobsofi,     Eh,  but   I  be  well   to  do; 
and  if  ye  would  nobbut  hev  mc,  I  would 
taake  the  owd  blind  man  to  my  oan  fire- 
side.    Vou  should  hev  him  alius  wi'  ye. 
Dora.     You  are  generous,  but  it  cannot 
Ix;.     I  cannot  love  you ;  nay,  I  think  I 
never  can  be  brought  to  love  any  man. 
It  seems  to  me  that   I  hate  men,  ever 
since  my  sister  left  us.     Oh,  see  here. 
(/V/Z/f  out  a  letter,)     I  wear  it  next  my 
heart.      Poor  sister,   I   had  it  five  years 
ago.      'Dearest  Dora, —  I  have  lost  my. 
self,  and  am  lost  for  ever  to  you  and  my 
poor  father.     I  thought  Mr.  Edgar  the 
best  of  men,  and  he  has  provetl  himself 
the  worst.     Seek  not  for  me,  or  you  may 
find  mc  at  the  bottom  of  the  river. — Eva.' 
Dobson,      He  that  my  fault  ? 
Dora,     No;  but  how  should  I,  with 
this  grief  still  at  my  heart,  t.ike  to  the 
milking  of  your  cows,  the  fatting  of  your 
calves,   the  making  of  y<iur  butter,  and 
the  managing  of  your  poultry*  ? 

Dobson,  Naiiy,  but  I  hev  an  owtl 
woman  as  'ud  see  to  all  th.it ;  and  you 
shoukl  sit  i'  your  oiin  parlour  quite  like  a 
laiidy,  ye  should ! 

Dora.     It  rannol  be. 

Dobson,     And  plaay  the  pianncr,  if  ye 
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liked,   all  daay  long,   like  a  laady,  ye 
should  an'  alL 

Dora,     It  cannot  be. 

Dobson.  And  I  would  loove  tha  moor 
nor  ony  gentleman  'ud  loove  tha. 

Dora,     No,  no ;  it  cannot  be. 

Dobsofu  And  p'raps  ye  hears  'at  I 
soomtimes  taakes  a  drop  too  much ;  but 
that  be  all  along  o'  you,  Miss,  because 
ye  weant  hev  me;  but,  if  ye  would,  I 
could  put  all  that  o'  one  side  easy  anew. 

Dora,  Cannot  you  understand  plain 
words,  Mr.  Dobson  ?  I  tell  you,  it  can- 
not be. 

Dobson,  Eh,  lass !  Thy  feyther  eddi- 
cated  his  darters  to  marry  gentlefoalk, 
and  see  what's  coomed  on  it. 

Dora,  That  is  enough,  Farmer  Dob- 
son. You  have  shown  me  that,  though 
fortune  had  bom  you  into  the  estate  of  a 
gentleman,  you  would  still  have  been 
Farmer  Dobson.  You  had  better  attend 
to  your  hayfield.     Good  afternoon. 

[Exit, 

Dobson.  *  Farmer  Dobson  V  Well, 
I  be  Farmer  Dobson;  but  I  thinks 
Farmer  Dobson's  dog  'ud  ha'  knaw'd 
better  nor  to  cast  her  sister's  misfortin 
inter  'er  teeth  arter  she'd  been  a-readin' 
me  the  letter  wi'  'er  voice  a-shaakin',  and 
the  drop  in  'er  eye.  Theer  she  goas! 
Shall  I  foUer  'er  and  ax  'er  to  maake  it 
up?  No'a,  not  yet.  Let  'er  cool  upon 
it;  I  likes  'er  all  the  better  fur  taakin' 
me  down,  like  a  laady,  as  she  be. 
Farmer  Dobson  !  I  be  Farmer  Dobson, 
sewer  anew;  but  if  iver  I  cooms  upo' 
Gentleman  Hedgar  ageiin,  and  doant 
laay  my  cartwhip  athurt  'is  shou'ders, 
why  then  I  beant  Farmer  Dobson,  but 
summun  else — blaame't  if  I  beant ! 

Enter  Haymakers  lidth  a  had  of  hay. 

The  last  on  .it,  eh  ? 
\st  Haymaker,     Yeas. 
Dobson,     Hoam  wi'  it,  then. 

[Exit  surlily. 
1st  Haymaker,     Well,  it  be  the  last 
load  hoam. 

2nJ Haymaker.   Yeas,  an'  owd  Dobson 


should   be   glad   on   it.     What  miakes 
'im  alius  sa  glum  ? 

Sally  Allen,  Glum  !  he  be  wnss  ux 
glum.  He  coom'd  up  to  me  yisterdiif 
i'  the  haayfield,  when  mea  and  ny 
sweet'art  was  a  workin*  along  o'  ok 
side  wi'  one  another,  and  he  sent  'in 
awaay  to  t'other  end  o'  the  field;  anl 
when  I  axed  'im  why,  he  telled  me  'it 
sweet'arts  niver  worked  well  tc^ither; 
and  I  telled  *im  'at  sweet'arts  illoi 
worked  best  togither  ;  and  then  he  caQed 
me  a  rude  naame,  and  I  can't  abide  'im. 

James.  Why,  lass,  doant  thaknawbe 
be  sweet  upo'  Dora  Steer,  and  she  wduit 
sa  much  as  look  at  'im  ?  And  wbenirer 
'e  sees  two  sweet'arts  togither  like  thoa 
and  me,  Sally,  he  be  fit  to  bust  hisses 
wi'  spites  and  jalousies. 

Sally,  Let  'im  bust  hissen,  then,  foe 
owt  /cares. 

1st  Haymaker,  Well  but,  as  I  said 
afoor,  it  be  the  last  load  hoam ;  do  tho« 
and  thy  sweet'art  sing  us  hoam  to  suppo 
— *The  Last  Load  Hoam.' 

All,     Ay  !     *  The  Last  Load  Ream.' 

Seng. 

What  did  ye  do,  and  what  did  ye  saiy, 
Wi'  the  wild  white  rose,  an'  the  w'ood- 

bine  sa  gaay. 
An'  the  midders  all  mow'd,  an'  the  sky 

sa  blue — 
What  did  ye  saay,  and  what  did  ye  do. 
When    ye   thowt    there    were   nawbody 

watchin'  o'  you. 
And  you  an'  your  Sally  was  forkin'  the 

haay, 
At  the  end  of  the  daay, 
For  the  last  load  hoam  ? 

What  did  we  do,  and  what  did  we  saay, 
Wi'  the  briar  sa  green,  an'  the  wilier  sa 

graay. 
An'  the  midders  all  mow'd,  an'  the  sky 

sa  blue — 
Do  ye  think  I  be  gawin'  to  tell  it  to  yon, 
W^hat  we  mowt  saay,  and  what  we  mowt  do, 
When  me  an'  my  Sally  was  forkin'  the 

haay, 
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At  the  end  of  the  daay, 
For  the  last  loild  hoam  ? 

Bat  what  did  ye  saay,  and  what  did  ye 

do, 

Wi'  the  butterflies  out,  and  the  swallers 

at  plaay. 
An*  the  midden  all  mow'd,  an'  the  sky 

■a  blue? 
Why,  coom  then,  owd  feller,  111  tell  it  to 

you; 
For  me  an'  my  Sally  we  swear'd  to  be 

true. 
To  be  true  to  each  other,  let  'appen  what 

maay, 
Till  the  end  of  the  daay 
And  the  Isuit  load  hoanL 

AiL     Well  sung ! 

James,     Fanny   be  the  naame  i*  the 
•ong,  but  I  swopt  it  fur  she, 

\Pnnting  to  Sally. 

Sally,  Let  ma  aloan  afoor  foalk,  wilt 
tha? 

\st  Haymaker,  Ye  shall  sing  that 
■gean  to-night,  fiir  owd  Dobson  11  gi*e  us 
a  bit  o'  supper. 

Sally,  I  weant  goa  to  owd  Dobson  ; 
be  war  rude  to  me  i'  tha  haayfield,  and 
bell  be  rude  to  me  agean  to-night.  Owd 
Steer's  gotten  all  his  grass  down  and 
wants  a  hand,  and  HI  goa  to  him. 

\si  Haymaker,  Owd  Steer  gi*cs 
nnbbat  cowd  tea  to  'f>  men,  and  owd 
Dobson  gi'es  beer. 

SeUly,  But  I'd  like  owd  Steer's  cowd 
tea  better  nor  Dobson*s  beer.     Good-bye. 

\Going, 

Jastus,     Gi'e  us  a  buss  fust,  lass. 

Salfy,     I  tell'd  tha  to  let  ma  aloan  1 

James,  >Miy,  wasn't  thou  and  me 
a-bnssin'  o*  one  another  t'other  side  o' 
the  haaycock,  when  owd  Dobson  coom'd 
apo'  us  ?  I  can't  let  tha  aloan  if  I 
iroald,  Sally.  [Offering  to  kiss  her, 

Sally.    Git  along  wi'  ye,  do !       \Exit, 
[Alt  iaugh  ;  exeunt  singing. 

To  be  true  to  each  other,  let  'api)cn 
what  maay, 
Till  the  end  o'  the  daay 
4a'  the  last  load  hoam.' 


Enter  Harold. 

Harold,    Not  Harold  I    'PhUip  Edgar, 

Philip  Edgar  ! ' 
Her  phantom  call'd  me  by  the  name  she 

loved. 
I  told  her  I  should   hear  her  from  the 

grave. 
Ay !    yonder   is  her  casement.      I   re- 
member 
Her  bright  face  beaming  starlike  down 

upon  me 
Thro'  that  rich  cloud  of  blossom.     Since 

I  left  her 
Here  weeping,  I  have  ranged  the  world, 

and  sat 
Thro'  every  sensual  course  of  that  full 

feast 
That  leaves  but  emptiness. 

Song, 

*To  be  true  to  each  other,   let  'appen 
what  maay, 
To  the  end  o'  the  daay 
An'  the  last  load  hoam.' 

Harold,     Poor  Eva  !     O  my  God,  if 

man  be  only 
A  willy-nilly  current  of  sensations — 
Reaction  needs  must  follow  revel — yet — 
Why  feel  remorse,  he,  knowing  that  he 

must  have 
Moved  in  the  iron  grooves  of  Destiny  ? 
Remorse  then  is  a  part  of  Destiny, 
Nature  a  liar,  making  us  feel  guilty 
Of  her  own  faults. 

My  grandfather — of  him 
They  say,  that  women— - 

O  this  mortal  hou^e, 
Which  we  arc  lx)m  into,  is  haunteil  l)y 
The  ghosts  of  the  dead  {xu»sions  of  dead 

men  ; 
And  these  take  flesh  again  with  our  own 

flesh, 
And  bring  us  to  confusion. 

lie  was  onlj 
A  poor  philosopher  who  call'd  the  mind 
Of  children  a  blank  page,  a  tabula  rasa. 
There,  there,  is  written  in  invisible  inks 
*  Lust,  Prodigality,  Covetousuess,  Cndt 


-  1  111  the  end  o  the  daay 
An*  the  last  load  hoam, 
Load  hcMun.* 

This  bridge  again !     {Steps  on  the  bridge 

How  often  have  I  stoo 
With  Eva  here  !     The  brook  among  it 

flowers  ! 
Forget-me-not,    meadowsweet,    willow 

herb. 
I  had  some  smattering  of  science  then. 
Taught  her  the  learned  names,  anatomized 
The  flowers  for  her — and  now  I  only  wish 
This   pool   were   deep   enough,   that   I 

might  plunge 
And  lose  myself  for  ever. 

Enter  Dan  Smith  {singing. 

Gee  oop  !  whoa  !     Gee  oop  I  whoa  I 
Scizzars  an'  Pumpy  was  good  uns  to  gci 
Thnif  slush  an*  squad 
When  roads  was  bad, 
But  hallus  ud  stop  at  the  Vine-an*-the- 
Hop, 
Fur  boath  on  'em  knawed  as  well  as 
mysen 
That  beer  be  as  good  fur  'erses  as 
men. 
Gee  oop !  whai !     Gee  oop !  whoa ! 
Scizzars  an*  Pumpy  was  good  uns  to 
goa. 
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ffmraUL     Ezoqpt,  indeed,  I  have  found 
it  once  again 
In  four  own  selfl 

/Wo.         Yon  flatter  me.     Dear  Eva 
Wat  always  thought  the  prettier. 

HmrM»  And  her  charm 

Of  voice  is  also  yours;  and  I  was  brood- 
ing 
Upon   a  great  unhappiness  when   you 
spoke. 
D^ra.     Indeed,  you  seem*d  in  trouble, 

sir. 
HarM,  And  you 

Seem  my  good  angel  who  may  help  me 
from  it 
Dora  {asiiU),      How  worn  he  looks, 
poor  man  1  who  is  it,  I  wonder. 
How  can  I  help  him  ?    {Almd,)     Might 
I  ask  3rour  name  ? 
Harold,     Harold. 

Dora.     I  never  heard  her  mention  you. 
Harold.     I  met  her  first  at  a  iajxa  in 
Cumberland — 
Her  ancle's. 

Dora.  She  was  there  six  years  ago. 
Harold.  And  if  she  never  mentioned 
me,  perhaps 
Thepainfuldrcumstanceswhichl  heard — 
I  will  not  vex  you  by  repeating  them — 
Only  last  week  at  Littlechester,  drove  me 
From  out   her  memory.      She  has  dis- 

appear'd, 
They  told    me,   from    the    farm — and 
darker  news. 
Dora.      She    has    disappeared,    poor 
darling,  from  the  world — 
Left  but  one  dreadful  line  to  say,  that  we 
Should  find  her  in  the  river;    and  we 

dragg*d 
The  Littlechester  river  all  in  vain : 
Have  sorrow*d  for  her  all  these  years  in 

vain. 
And  my  poor  father,  utterly  broken  down 
By  losing   her — she   was   his   favourite 

child- 
Hat  let  his  farm,  all  his  affain^  I  fear, 
But  for  the  slender  help  that  I  can  give, 
Fall  into  ruin.     Ah  !  that  villain,  Edgar, 
If  he  should  ever  show  his  face  among 
us, 


Our  men  and  boys  would  hoot  him,  stone 

him,  hunt  him 
With  pitchforks  off  the  farm,  for  all  of 

them 
Loved  her,  and  she  vras  worthy  of  all 
love. 
Harold.     They  say,  we  should  forgive 

our  enemies. 
Dora,     Ay,  if  the  wretch  were  dead  I 
might  forgive  him ; 
We  know  not  whether  he  be  dead  or 
living. 
Harold.     What  Edgar? 
Dora.  Philip  Edgar  of  Toft  Hall 

In  Somerset.     Perhaps  you  know  him  ? 
Harold.  Slightly. 

{Aside.)     Ay,  for   how  slightly  have    I 
known  myself. 
Dora.     This  Edgar,  then,  is  living  ? 
Harold.  Living?  well — 

One  Philip  Edgar  of  Toft  Hall  in  Som- 

erset 
Is  lately  dead. 

Dora.       Dead  !  —  is  there  more  than 

one? 
Harold.     Nay — now — not  one,  {aside) 

for  I  am  Philip  Harold. 
Dora.     That  one,  is  he  then — dead  I 
Harold.     {Aside. )     My  father's  death, 
Let  her  believe  it  mine  ;    this,  for  the 

moment, 
Will  leave  me  a  free  field. 

Dora.  Dead  1  and  this  world 

Is  brighter  for  his  alisence  as  that  other 
Is  darker  for  his  presence. 

Harold.  Is  not  this 

To  speak  too  pitilessly  of  the  dead  ? 
Dora.       My  five-years'  anger   cannot 
die  at  once. 
Not  all  at  once  with  death  and  him.      1 

trust 
I  shall  forgive  him  —  by -and -by—  not 

now. 
O  sir,  you  seem  to  have  a  heart ;  if  you 
Had  seen  us  that  wild  morning  when  we 

foun<l 
Her  bed  unslept  in,  storm  and  shower 

lashing 
Her  casement,  her  poor  spaniel  wailing 
for  her. 
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desolate  letter,    blotted  with  her 

tears, 
Which  told  us  we  should  never  see  her 

more — 
Our  old  nurse  crying  as  if  for  her  own 

child, 
My  father  stricken  with  his  first  paralysb. 
And  then  with  blindness — had  you  been 

one  of  us 
And  seen  all  this,  then  you  would  know 

it  is  not 
So  easy  to  forgive — even  the  dead. 
Harold.     But  sure  am  I  that  of  your 

gentleness 
You  will  forgive  him.     She,  you  mourn 

for,  seem'd 
A  miracle  of  gentleness — would  not  blur 
A  moth's  wing  by  the  touching ;  would 

not  crush 
The  fly  that  drew  her  blood;  and,  were 

she  living, 
Would  not — if  penitent — have  denied 

him  her 
Forgiveness.       And   perhaps    the    man 

himself. 
When  hearing  of  that  piteous  death,  has 

suffer'd 
More    than  we    know.       But  wherefore 

waste  your  heart 
In  looking  on  a  chill  and  changeless  Past  ? 
Iron  will  fuse,  and  marble  melt;  the  Past 
Remains  the  Past.      But  you  are  young, 

and — pardon  me — 
As  lovely  as  your  sister.      Who  can  tell 
What    golden    hours,     with    what    full 

hands,  may  be 
Waiting  you  in  the  distance?     Might  I 

call 
Upon    your   father — I    have   seen    the 

world — 
And  cheer  his  blindness  with  a  traveller's 

tales  ? 
Dora.     Call  if  you  will,  and  when  you 

will.      I  cannot 
Well  answer  for  my  father ;  but  if  you 
Can  tell  me  anything  of  our  sweet  Eva 
When  in  her  brighter  girlhood,  I  at  least 
Will  bid  you  welcome,  and  will  listen  to 

you. 
Now  I  must  po. 


Harold,     But  give  me  first  you  hudi 
I  do  not  dare,   like  an  old  frioid,  tr 

shake  it. 
I  kiss  it  as  a  prelude  to  that  privilege 
When  you  shall  know  me  better. 

Dora,  (Aside,)     HowbeaatiM 

His  manners  are,   and  how  unlike  tk 

fanner's  I 
You  are  stajring  here  ? 

Harold,  Yes,  at  the  wayside  ia 

Gose  by  that  alder-island  in  your  brook, 

*  The  Angler's  Home.' 

Dora,  Are  you  one  ? 

Harold.  No,  but  1 

Take  some  delight  in  sketching,  and  tk 

country 
Has  many  charms,  altho'  the  inhabitasti 
Seem  semi-barbarous. 

Dora,  I  am  glad  it  pleases  yos; 

Yet    I,  bom   here,   not  only  k>ve  the 

country, 
But  its  inhabitants  too ;  and  you,  I  doubt 

not. 
Would  take  to   them  as  kindly,  if  yoo 

cared 
To  live  some  time  among  them. 

Harold.  If  I  did, 

Then  one  at  least  of  its  inhabitants 
Might  have  more  charm  for  me  than  all 
the  country. 
Dora,      That    one,   then,    should  b^ 

grateful  for  your  preference. 
Harold,     I  carmot  tell,  tho'  standii^ 
in  her  presence. 
{Aside. )     She  colours ! 

Dora,  Sir ! 

Harold,  Be  not  afraid  of  me, 

For  these  are  no  conventional  flourishes. 
I  do  most  earnestly  assure  you  that 

Your  likeness 

[Shouts  and  cries  wUkott:. 
Dora,      What    was     that  ?    my  pool 
blind  father — 

Enter  FARMING  Man. 

Farming    A  fan.       Miss    Dora,    Dan 
Smith's  cart  hes  runned  ower  a  laisuiy  i' 
the  holler  laane,  and  they  ha'  ta'eo  th« 
body  up  inter  your  chaumber,  and  the 
be  all  a-callin'  for  ye. 
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/Wv.    The  bodj  I — Heavens  1 1  come ! 
Harold,  But  you  are  trembling. 

AHow  me  to  go  with  you  to  the  farm. 

\Exeunt. 

Enter  DOBSON. 

Dohson.  What  feller  wur  it  as  *a'  been 
a-talkin'  fur  haafe  an  hour  wi*  my  Dora  ? 
\Ltoking  after  kim,)  Seeams  I  ommost 
knaws  the  back  on  'im — drest  like  a 
pntk»nan,  too.  Damn  all  gentlemen, 
nys  I !  I  should  ha*  thowt  they'd  bed 
anew  o'  gentlefoalk,  as  I  telled  'er  to-daay 
when  she  fell  foul  upo'  me. 

Minds  ma  o*  summun.  I  could  swear 
to  that ;  but  that  be  all  one,  fiir  I  haates 
Im  afoor  I  knaws  what  'e  be.  Theer ! 
be  turns  round.  Philip  Hedgar  o' 
Soomerset!  Philip  Hedgar  o'  Soomer- 
ict  I — Noa — yeas — thaw  the  feller's  gone 
and  maade  such  a  litter  of  his  faace. 

Eh  lad,  if  it  be  thou,  1*11  Philip  tha ! 
a-plaayin*  the  saame  gaame  wi*  my  Dora 
— ril  Soomerset  tha. 

rd  like  to  drag  *im  thruff  the  herse- 
pond,  and  she  to  be  a-lookin*  at  it.  I'd 
like  to  leather  *im  black  and  blue,  and 
she  to  be  a-laughin*  at  it.  I*d  like  to 
fell  'im  as  dead  as  a  bullock !  (CUfuhtng 
kisJisL) 

But  what  *ud  she  sa'ay  to  that  ?  She 
telled  me  once  not  to  meddle  wi*  *im,  and 
DOW  she  be  fallen  out  wi'  ma,  and  I  can*t 
coom  at  'er. 

It  mun  be  him,  Noa!  Fur  she'd 
niver  'a  been  talkin'  haafe  an  hour  wi' 
the  di\*il  'at  killed  her  oan  sister,  or  she 
beant  Dora  Steer. 

Veas !  Fur  she  niver  knawed  'is  faiice 
when  'e  wur  'ere  afoor ;  but  111  maake 
'cr  knaw !     Ill  maake  'er  knaw ! 

Enter  HAROLD. 

Naay,  but  I  mun  git  out  on  'is  waiiy 
now,  or  I  shall  be  the  death  on  'im. 

[Exit. 

Harold,     How  the   clown   glare*!    at 
me!  that  Dobbins,  is  it. 
With  whom  I  used  to  jar  ?  but  can  he 
trace  me 


Thro'  five  years'  absence,  and  my  change 

of  name. 
The  tan  of  southern  summers  and  the 

beard? 
I  may  as  well  avoid  him. 

Ladylike ! 
Lilylike  in  her  stateliness  and  sweetness ! 
How  came  she  by  it  ? — a  daughter  of  the 

fields. 
This  Dora ! 
She    gave   her  hand,    unask'd,    at    the 

farm -gate; 
I    almost    think   she  half   retum'd   the 

pressure 
Of  mine.     What,  I  that  held  the  orange 

blossom 
Dark  as  the  yew?  but  may  not  those,  who 

march 
Before  their  age,  turn  back  at  times,  and 

make 
Courtesy  to  custom  ?  and  now  the  stronger 

motive. 
Misnamed   free-will — the   crowd   would 

call  it  conscience — 
Moves  me — to  what  ?    I  am  dreaming ; 

for  the  past 
Look'd    thro'   the   present,    Eva's   eyes 

thro'  hers — 
A  spell  upon  me !     Surely  I  loved  Eva 
More  than  I  knew !  or  is  it  but  the  past 
That   brightens   in   retiring?      Oh,   last 

night. 
Tired,  pacing  my  new  lands  at   Little. 

Chester, 
I  dozed  upon  the  bridge,  and  the  black 

river 
Flow'd  thro*  my  dreams — if  dreams  ihcy 

were.     She  rose 
From  the  foul  flood  and  pointed  toward 

the  farm. 
And   her   cry   rang    to    me   across   the 

years, 
*  I  call  you,  Philip  E<lgar,  Philip  E<igar  I 
Come,  you  will  set  all  right  again,  and 

father 
Will  not  die  miserable.'     I  could  make 

his  age 
A  comfort  to  him — so  !«  more  at  peace 
With  mine  own  self.     Some  of  my  former 

friends 
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Would  find  my  logic  fkulty;  let  them. 
G>Iour 

Flows  thro'  my  life  again,  and  I  have 
lighted 

On  a  new  pleasure.     Anyhow  we  must 

Move  in  the  line  of  least  resistance  when 

The  stronger  motive  rules. 

But  she  hates  E^dgar. 

May  not  this  Dobbins,  or  some  other, 
spy 

Edgar  in  Harold?    Well  then,  I  must 
make  her 

Love  Harold  first,  and  then  she  will  for- 
give 

Eklgsur  for  Harold's  sake.     She  said  her- 
self 

She  would  forgive  him,  by-and-by,  not 
now — 

For  her  own  sake  then,  if  not  for  mine — 
not  now — 

But  by-and-by. 

Enter  DOBSON  behind, 

Dobson,  By-and-by — ch,  lad,  dosta 
knaw  this  paaper  ?  Ye  dropt  it  upo'  the 
road.  *  Philip  Edgar,  Esq.*  Ay,  you  be 
a  pretty  squire.  I  ha'  fun'  ye  out,  I  hev. 
Eh,  lad,  dosta  knaw  what  tha  means  wi* 
by-and-by?  Fur  if  ye  be  goin'  to  sarve 
our  Dora  as  ye  sarved  our  Eva — then, 
by-and-by,  if  she  weant  listen  to  me  when 
I  be  a-tryin'  to  saave  *er — if  she  weant — 
look  to  thysen,  for,  by  the  Lord,  I'd  think 
na  moor  o'  maakin'  an  end  o'  tha  nor  a 
carrion  craw — noa — thaw  they  hanged  ma 
at  'Size  fur  it. 

Harold,     Dobbins,  I  think  1 

Dobson.      I  beiint  Dobbins. 

Harold,  Nor  am  I  Edgar,  my  good 
fellow. 

Dobson,  Tha  lies !  What  hasta  been 
saayin'  to  my  Dora  ? 

Harold.  I  have  l>een  telling  her  of  the 
death  of  one  Philip  Edgar  of  Toft  Hall, 
Somerset. 

Dobson,     Tha  lies  1 

Harold  {pulling  ont  a  nervspaper). 
Well,  my  man,  it  seems  that  you  can 
read.      Look  there — under  the  deaths. 

Dobson,      «0'  the  17th,  Philip  Edgar, 


o'  Toft  Hall,  Soomerset'    Hon 
thou  to  be  sa  like  'im,  then  ? 

Harold,  Naturally  enough ;  k 
closely  related  to  the  dead  man's  1 

Dobson.      An'  ow  coom  tboa 
letter  to  *im  ? 

Harold,  Naturally  again;  fo 
used  to  transact  all  his  business  f 
I  had  to  look  over  his  letters, 
then,  see  these  (takes  out  Utters), 
a  score  of  them,  all  directed  t( 
Harold. 

Di^fson,  'Arold  !  'Ardd  !  'A 
they  be. 

Harold,  My  name  is  Harold ! 
day,  Dobbins  I 

Dobson,  'Arold!  The  feller 
daaxed,  an'  maazed,  an*  maated,  a 
died  ma.  Dead !  It  mun  be  tni 
wur  i*  print  as  black  as  owt  N: 
« Good  daay,  Dobbins.'  Why,  t 
the  very  twang  on  "im.  Eh,  \ 
whether  thou  be  Hedgar,  or  I 
business  man,  thou  hesn't  naw 
'ere  wi'  my  Dora,  as  I  knaws 
whether  thou  calls  thysen  He 
Harold,  if  thou  stick  to  she  I'll 
thee — stick  to  tha  like  a  wea* 
rabbit,  I  will.  Ay !  and  I'd  like 
tha  like  a  rabbit  an'  all.  '  Goc 
Dobbins.'     Dang  tha  I 


ACT  III. 

SCENE.— A  Room  in  Steer's 
Door  leading  into  Bedr 

THE  BACK. 
Dora  {ringing  a  handbell).     > 

Enter  MiLLY. 

Milly.     The  little 'ymn?    Yea 
but  I  wur  so  ta'en  up  wi'  leadin' 
man  about  all  the  blessed  murr 
ha'  nobbut  lamed  mysen  haafe  01 

*  O  man,  forgive  thy  mortal  foe 
Nor  ever  strike  him  blow  for  I 
For  all  the  souls  on  earth  that 
To  be  forgiven  must  foi^give. 
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him  serenty  times  and  seven ; 
For  all  the  blessed  souls  in  Heaven 
Are  both  forgiven  and  forgiven.' 

Bat  1*11  git  the  book  agdin,  and  lam 
Bjsen  the  rest,  and  saay  it  to  ye  afoor 
dark ;  ye  ringed  fiir  that,  Miss,  didn*t  ye? 
No,  Milly;  but  if  the  &nning- 
be  oome  for  their  wages,  to  send 
them  up  to  me. 

Mi/fy.     Vdb,  Miss.  [Extf. 

Dtra  {Ming  at  dak  counting  money). 
Enough  at  any  rate  for  the  present. 
{Enter  Farming  Men. )  Good  afternoon, 
■y  firiends.  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Steer  still 
Wfftinn*^  too  unwell  to  attend  to  you, 
hut  the  schoolmaster  looked  to  the  paying 
yon  your  wages  when  I  was  away,  didn't 
he? 

Mem.     Yeas;  and  thanks  to  ye. 

Dora,  Some  of  our  workmen  have 
left  US,  but  he  sent  me  an  alphabetical 
list  of  those  that  remain,  so,  Allen,  I 
may  as  well  begin  with  you. 

Allen  {with  his  hand  to  his  ear), 
Hal&biticalt  Taake  one  o'  the  youn^ 
Hms  fust.  Miss,  fur  I  be  a  bit  deaf,  and  I 
wur  hallus  scaared  by  a  big  word;  least - 
waays,  I  should  be  wi'  a  lawyer. 

Dora,  I  spoke  of  your  names,  Allen, 
as  they  are  arranged  here  {shows  book) — 
according  to  their  first  letters. 

Allen,  Letters!  Yeas,  I  sees  now. 
Them  be  what  they  lams  the  childer*  nt 
school,  but  I  were  bum  afoor  schoolin- 
lime. 

DonL  But,  Allen,  tho*  you  can*t  read, 
you  could  whitewash  that  cottage  of  yours 
where  your  grandson  had  the  fever. 

Allen,     Y\\  hev  it  done  o'  Monday. 

Dora,  Else  if  the  fever  spread,  the 
parish  will  have  to  thank  you  for  it. 

Allen,  Mea?  why,  it  Iw  the  Lord's 
doin*,  noan  o*  mine ;  d*yc  think  PJ  gi'c 
'em  the  fever  ?  But  I  thanks  yc  all  the 
saame.  Miss.     {7akes  monfy,) 

Dora  {calling  out  names),  IIi(;gins, 
Jackson,  I.uscombc,  Nokcs,  Oldham, 
Skipworth!  {All  take  monry.)  Did  you 
find   that   you  worked  at  all  the  worse 


upon  the  cold  tea  than  you  would  have 
done  upon  the  beer  ? 

Higgins,  N(xi,  Miss ;  we  worked  naw 
wuss  upo'  the  cowd  tea;  but  we'd  ha' 
worked  better  upo'  the  beer. 

Dora,  Come,  come,  you  worked  well 
enough,  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  all  of 
you.  There's  for  you,  and  you,  and 
you.  Count  the  money  and  see  if  it's  all 
right. 

Men,  All  right.  Miss;  and  thank  ye 
kindly. 

[Exeunt   Luscombe,    Nokes,    Old- 
ham, Skipworth. 

Dora,  Dan  Smith,  my  father  and  I 
forgave  you  stealing  our  coals. 

[Dan  Smith  advaftces  to  Dora. 

Dan  Smith  {beliounng),  Whoy,  O 
lor.  Miss!  that  wur  sa  long  back,  and 
the  walls  sa  thin,  and  the  winders 
brokkcn,  and  the  weather  sa  cowd,  and 
my  missus  a-gittin'  ower  'er  lyin'-in. 

Dora,  Didn't  I  say  that  we  had  for 
given  you?  But,  Dan  Smith,  they  tell 
me  that  you — and  you  have  six  children 
— spent  all  your  last  Saturday's  wages  at 
the  ale-house ;  that  you  were  stupid 
drunk  all  Sunday,  and  so  ill  in  conse- 
quence all  Monday,  that  you  did  nut 
come  into  the  hnyficld.  Why  should  I 
pay  you  your  full  wages  ? 

Dan  Smith,  I  be  ready  to  taake  the 
ple<lgc. 

Dora,  And  as  ready  to  break  it  again. 
Ik^sidcs  it  was  you  that  were  tlriving 
the  cart — anil  I  fear  you  were  tipsy  then, 
too — when  you  lamed  the  lady  in  the 
hollow  lane. 

Dan  Smith  {hellorwin}^).  O  lor,  Miss ! 
ncMi,  noii,  nod !  Ye  sees  the  holler  laane 
!«  hnllus  sa  dark  i'  the  arternoon,  and 
whcere  the  big  cshlree  cuts  alhurt  it,  it 
gi'es  a  turn  like,  and  'ow  should  I  see  to 
laiinie  the  laiidy,  nnd  mea  cooniin*  along 
pretty  sliaq)  an'  all  ? 

Dora.  Well,  there  are  your  wages; 
tlje  next  time  y«»u  waste  them  at  a  |x>t- 
hou>e  you  i;et  no  more  from  me.  {Exit 
Dan  Smith.)  Sally  Allen,  you  worked 
fur  Mr.  Dobacn,  didn't  you? 
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Sally  {advancing.  Yeas,  Miss;  but  he 
wur  so  rough  wi'  ma,  I  couldn't  abide  *iin. 

Dora,  Why  should  he  be  rough  with 
you  ?  You  are  as  good  as  a  man  in  the  hay- 
field.     What's  become  of  your  brother  ? 

Sally,  'Listed  for  a  soadger,  Miss,  i' 
the  Queen's  Real  Hard  Tillery. 

Dora,  And  your  sweetheart — when 
are  you  and  he  to  be  married  ? 

Sally,  At  Michaelmas,  Miss,  please 
God. 

Dora.  You  are  an  honest  pair.  I 
will  come  to  your  wedding. 

Sally,  An'  I  thanks  ye  fur  that,  Miss, 
moor  nor  fur  the  waage. 

{Going — returns.)  *A  cotched  ma 
about  the  waaist.  Miss,  when  'e  wur  'ere 
afoor,  an'  axed  ma  to  be  'b  little  sweet- 
art,  an  soa  I  knaw'd  'im  when  I  seed 
'im  age'an  an  I  telled  feyther  on  'im. 

Dora,     What  is  all  this,  Allen  ? 

Allen,  Why,  Miss  Dora,  mea  and 
my  maates,  us  three,  we  wants  to  hev 
three  words  wi'  ye. 

Higgins.     That  be  'im,  and  mea,  Miss. 

Jackson.     An'  mea,  Miss, 

Allen.  An'  we  weant  mention  naw 
naames,  we'd  as  lief  talk  o'  the  Divil 
afoor  ye  as  'im,  fur  they  says  the  master 
goas  clean  off  his  'ead  when  he  'ears  the 
naame  on  'im ;  but  us  three,  arter  Sally'd 
telled  us  on  'im,  we  fun'  'im  out  a-walkin' 
i'  West  Field  wi'  a  white  'at,  nine  o'clock, 
upo'  Tuesday  murnin',  and  all  on  us, 
wi'  your  leave,  we  wants  to  leather  'im. 

Dora.      Who  ? 

Allen.  Him  as  did  the  mischief  here, 
five  year'  sin'. 

Dora,     Mr.  Edgar? 

Allen.  Theer, Miss!  Youha'naiimed 
'im — not  me. 

Dora.  He's  dead,  man — dead;  gone 
to  his  account — dead  and  buried. 

Allen.  I  beant  sa  sewer  o'  that,  fur 
Sally  knaw'd  'im ;  Now  then  ? 

Dora.  Yes;  it  was  in  the  Somerset- 
shire papers. 

Allen.  Then  yon  mun  be  his  brother, 
an'  we'll  leather 


'/w. 


Dora,      I   never  heard   that  he  had  a 


brother.        Some     foolish    mistake  of 
Sally's ;    but  what !   would  you  beat  i 
man  for  his  brother's  fault?    Thaticn 
a  wild  justice  indeed.     Let  bjrgooesbe 
bygones.     Go  home!    Good -night!  [A 
exeunt,)     I  have  once  more  paid  tba 
all.     The  work  of  the  £um  will  god 
still,  but  for  how  long?     We  are  akMit 
at  the  bottom  of  the  well :  little  more  tobe 
drawn  from  it — and  what  then?    Eoc» 
bered  as  we  are,  who  would  lend  ns  nf 
thing?      We  shall  have  to  sell  all  tk 
land,  which  Father,  for  a  whole  life,  ki 
been  getting  together,  again,  and  that,  I 
am  sure,  would    be  the  death  of  Ua 
What  am   I  to  do?      Farmer  Dobn^ 
were  I  to  marry  him,  has  promised  to 
keep  our  heads  above  water;   and  the 
man  has  doubtless  a  good  heart,  and  » 
true  and  lasting  love  for  me :  yet — tboa^ 
I   can  be  sorry  for  him — as  the  good 
Sally  says,  *  I  can't  abide  him '— ahnost 
brutal,  and  matched  with  my  Harold  ii 
like  a  hedge  thistle   by  a  garden  rose. 
But  then,  he,  too — will  he  ever  be  oi 
one  faith  with   his  wife?    which  is  my 
dream  of  a  true  marriage.     Can  I  fancy 
him  kneeling  with  me,  and  uttering  the 
same  prayer;  standing  up  side  by  side 
with  me,  and  singing  the  same  hymn?  1 
fear  not.     Have  I  done  wisely,  then,  in 
accepting  him?      But   may  not  a  girl's 
love-dream  have  too  much  romance  in  it 
to  be  realised  all  at  once,  or  altogether, 
or  anywhere  but  in  Heaven?     And  yet  1 
had  once  a  vision  of  a  pure  and  perfect 
marriage,  where  the  man  and  the  woman, 
only  differing  as   the   stronger  and  the 
weaker,  should  walk  hand  in  hand  to- 
gether down  this  valley  of  tears,  as  th«y 
call  it  so  truly,  to  the  grave  at  the  bottom, 
and  lie  down  there  tc^ether  in  the  dark- 
ness which  would  seem  but  for  a  moment, 
to  be  wakened  again  together  by  the  ligbt 
of  the  resurrection,  and  no  more  partii^ 
for  ever  and  for  ever.      ( Walks  up  ta^ 
doivn.     She  sings, ) 

*  O  happy  lark,  that  warblest  high 
Above  thy  lowly  nest. 
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O  brook,  that  brawlest  merrily  by 
Thro*  fields  that  once  were  blest, 

O  tower  spiring  to  the  sky, 
O  graves  in  daisies  drest, 

O  Love  and  Life,  how  weary  am  I, 
And  how  I  long  for  rest' 


there,  I  am  a  fool!  Tears!  I 
sometimes  been  moved  to  tears  by 
m  duipter  of  fine  writing  in  a  novel ;  but 
what  have  I  to  do  with  tears  now?  All 
dfpr***^*  on  me — Father,  this  poor  girl, 
the  frim,  everything ;  and  they  both  love 
1  am  all  in  all  to  both;  and  he 
me  too,  I  am  quite  sure  of  that. 

courage  I  and  all  will  go  well. 

{€00  lo  bedroifm  door;  opens  it.)  How 
dark  your  room  is !  Let  me  bring  you 
in  bete  where  there  is  still  full  daylight. 
(Brings  Ey^  forward,)  Why,  you  look 
iKtter. 

EuA.  And  I  feel  so  much  better,  that 
I  trust  I  may  be  able  by-and-by  to  help 
yon  in  the  business  of  the  farm ;  but  I 
most  not  be  known  yet.  Has  anyone 
ioond  me  out,  Dora? 

Dora,  Oh,  no;  you  kept  your  veil 
too  close  for  that  when  they  carried  you 
in;  since  then,  no  one  has  seen  you  but 
BjselC 

Eva.     Yes— thU  Milly. 

Dora.  Poor  blind  Father^s  little 
guide,  Milly,  who  came  to  us  three  years 
after  you  were  gone,  how  should  she 
know  you  ?  But  now  that  you  have  been 
broagfat  to  us  as  it  were  from  the  grave, 
dearest  Eva,  and  have  been  here  so  long, 
win  you  not  speak  with  Father  to-day? 

Eva,  Do  you  think  that  I  may?  No, 
DOC  yet.      I  am  not  equal  to  it  yet. 

Dora,  WTiy?  Do  you  still  suffer 
from  your  fall  in  the  hollow  lane  ? 

Eva,     Bruised ;  but  no  bones  broken. 

Dora,  I  have  always  told  Father 
that  the  huge  old  ashtree  there  would 
cause  an  accident  some  day;  but  he 
would  never  cut  it  down,  l>ccause  one  of 
the  Steers  had  planted  it  there  in  former 

times. 

If  it  had   killed  one  of  the 


Steers  there  the  other  day,  it  might  have 
been  better  for  her,  for  him,  and  for  you. 

Dora.  Come,  come,  keep  a  good 
heart!  Better  for  me!.  That's  good. 
How  better  for  me  ? 

Ez*a.  You  tell  me  you  have  a  lover. 
Will  he  not  fly  from  you  if  he  learn  the 
story  of  my  shame  and  that  I  am  still 
living? 

Dora,  No;  I  am  sure  that  when  we 
are  married  he  will  be  willing  that  you 
and  Father  should  live  with  us ;  for,  in- 
deed, he  tells  me  that  he  met  you  once  in 
the  old  times,  and  was  much  taken  with 
you,  my  dear. 

Eva,  Taken  with  mc  ;  who  was  he  ? 
Have  you  told  him  I  am  here? 

Dora.     No;  do  you  wish  it? 

Eva.  See,  Dora;  you  yourself  arc 
ashamed  of  me  {weeps)^  and  I  do  not 
wonder  at  it. 

Dora.  But  I  should  wonder  at  my- 
self if  it  were  so.  Have  we  not  l)cen 
all  in  all  to  one  another  from  the  time 
when  we  first  peeped  into  the  bird's  nest, 
waded  in  the  brook,  ran  after  the  l)Utter« 
flics,  and  prattled  to  each  other  that  we 
would  marry  fine  gentlemen,  and  played 
at  being  fine  ladies? 

Eva.  That  last  was  my  Father's 
fault,  poor  man.  And  this  lover  of  yours 
— this  Mr.  Harold — is  a  gentleman? 

Dora.  That  he  is,  from  hcatl  to  foot. 
I  do  Ixjiicve  I  lost  my  heart  to  him  the 
very  first  time  we  met,  and  I  love  him 
so  much — 

Evd.     Poor  Dora  ! 

Dora.  That  I  <l.ire  not  tell  him  how 
much  I  love  him. 

Exa.  Better  not.  Has  he  offered 
you  marriage,  this  gentleman  ? 

Dora.      Could  I  love  him  else  ? 

Era.  And  are  you  quite  sure  that 
after  marriajje  this  gentleman  will  not  l>e 
shamed  of  his  poor  farmer's  daughter 
among  the  ladies  in  his  drawing-nx>m  ? 

Dora.  Shame<l  of  me  in  a  drawing- 
room  !  Wasn't  Miss  Vavasour,  our 
schoolmistress  at  Littlechester,  a  lady 
born?     Were  not  our  fellow  -  pupils  all 
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ladies?  Wasn't  dear  mother  herself  at 
least  by  one  side  a  lady?  Can't  I  speak 
like  a  lady ;  pen  a  letter  like  a  lady ;  talk 
a  little  French  like  a  lady ;  play  a  little 
like  a  lady?  Can't  a  girl  when  she  loves 
her  husband,  and  he  her,  make  herself 
anything  he  wishes  her  to  be  ?  Shamed 
of  me  in  a  drawing-room,  indeed  1  See 
here  !  '  I  hope  your  Lordship  is  quite 
recovered  of  your  gout?*  {Curtsies,) 
'Will  your  ladyship  ride  to  cover  to-day? 
{Curtsies,)  I  can  recommend  our  Volti- 
geur.'  *I  am  sorry  that  we  could  not 
attend  your  Grace's  party  on  the  loth  !  * 
{Curtsies.)  There,  I  am  glad  my  non- 
sense has  made  you  smile  I 

Eva,  I  have  heard  that  'your  Lord- 
ship,' and  *your  Ladyship,'  and  'your 
Grace '  are  all  growing  old-fashioned  I 

Dora.  But  the  love  of  sister  for  sister 
can  never  be  old-fashioned.  I  have  been 
unwilling  to  trouble  you  with  questions, 
but  you  seem  somewhat  better  to-day. 
We  found  a  letter  in  your  bedroom  torn 
into  bits.  I  couldn't  make  it  out. 
What  was  it  ? 

Eva.  From  him !  from  him  !  He 
said  we  had  been  most  happy  tc^ether, 
and  he  trusted  that  some  time  we  should 
meet  again,  for  he  had  not  forgotten  his 
promise  to  come  when  I  called  him. 
But  that  was  a  mockery,  you  know,  for 
he  gave  me  no  address,  and  there  was 
no  word  of  marriage;  and,  O  Dora,  he 
signed  himself  *  Yours  gratefully' — fancy, 
Dora,  *  gratefully '  !  *  Yours  gratefully ' ! 

Dora.  Infamous  wretch  !  (Aside.) 
Shall  I  tell  her  he  is  dead  ?  No ;  she  is 
still  too  feeble. 

Eva.  Hark  !  Dora,  someone  is  com- 
ing.   I  cannot  and  I  will  not  see  anybody. 

Dora.      It  is  only  Milly. 

Enter  MiLLY,  unth  basket  of  roses, 

Dora,  Well,  Milly,  why  do  you  come 
in  so  roughly  ?  The  sick  lady  here  might 
have  been  asleep. 

Milly,  Please,  Miss,  Mr.  Dobson 
telled  me  to  saay  he's  browt  some  of  Miss 
Eva's  roses  for  the  sick  laady  to  smell  on. 


Dora,  Take  them^  dear.  Stytlit' 
the  sick  lady  thanks  lum  I    Is  be  \at\ 

MUly,  Yeas,  Miss;  and  hevaalsli; 
speak  to  ye  partic'lar. 

Dora,  Tell  him  I  cannot  leaiefk' 
sick  lady  just  yet 

Milly,  Yeas,  Miss;  but  he  sajik! 
wants  to  tell  j^e  summut  very  poiti^ 

Dora,  Not  to-day.  What  «e  jk 
staying  for  ? 

Milly.  Why,  Miss,  I  be  afeari  I 
shall  set  him  a-sw«iriiig  like  onytbinL 

Dora,  And  what  harm  will  dot  ii 
3rou,  so  that  you  do  not  copy  his  lui 
manners?  Go,  child.  {ExU  IfiBf) 
But,  Eva,  why  did  you  write  '  Se^  wt, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  river '  ? 

Eva,  Why?  because  I  meant  it)- 
that  dreadful  night  I  that  lonely  walk  tD 
Littlechester,  the  rain  beating  in  my  fee 
all  the  way,  dead  midnight  when  I  one 
upon  the  bridge ;  the  river,  black,  slimy, 
swirling  under  me, in  the  lamplight, bf 
the  rotten  wharfe — but  I  was  so  mad, 
that  I  mounted  upon  the  parapet 

Dora.     You  make  me  shudder  ! 

Eva,     To  fling  myself  over,  when  I  | 
heard  a  voice,  *  Girl,  what  are  yoa  doiB{  1 
there  ? '     It  was  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  cooc   ! 
from  the  death -bed  of  a  pauper,  who  M 
died  in  his  misery  blessing  God,  and  the 
Sister  took  me  to  her  house,  and  bit  by 
bit  —  for  she  promised  secrecy  —  I  loW 
her  all. 

Dora,     And  what  then? 

Eva.  She  would  have  persuaded  me 
to  come  back  here,  but  I  coolds'L 
Then  she  got  me  a  place  as  nuixry 
governess,  and  when  the  children  gre« 
too  old  for  me,  and  I  asked  her  ooce 
more  to  help  me,  once  more  she  sai(ii 
*  Go  home ;'  but  I  hadn't  the  heart  or  &a 
to  do  it  And  then — what  would  Father 
say  ?  I  sank  so  low  that  I  went  mlo 
service — the  drudge  of  a  lodging-house 
—  and  when  the  mistress  died,  and  I 
appealed  to  the  Sister  again,  her  answer— 
I  think  I  have  it  about  me — jres,  that 
it  is! 

Dora  {reads),       'My  dear  Child,— I 
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do  no  more  for  you.  I  have  done 
in  keeping  your  secret ;  your 
Father  must  be  now  in  extreme  old  age. 
Go  back  to  him  and  ask  his  forgiveness 
before  he  dies.— Sister  Agatha.' 
Siiter  Agatha  is  right  Don't  you  long 
fcr  Father's  forgiveness ! 

J£m.     I  would  almost  die  to  have  it ! 

D^ra.  And  he  may  die  before  he 
gives  it ;  may  drop  off  any  day,  any  hour. 
Yoa  must  see  him  at  once.  {Rings  bell, 
Mmi€r  Milly.)  Milly,  my  dear,  how  did 
jaa  leave  Mr.  Steer  ? 

Milly^  He's  been  a-moanin'  and  a- 
froiiiin'  in  'is  sleep,  but  I  thinks  he  be 
vakkenin'  oop. 

Dora,  Tell  him  that  I  and  the  lady 
wish  to  see  him.  You  see  she  is 
I,  and  cannot  go  down  to  him. 

MiUy,     Yeas,  Miss,  I  will 

{Exit  MiUy. 

Dora.  I  ought  to  prepare  you.  You 
mnst  not  expect  to  6nd  our  Father  as  he 
was  ^'^tt.  years  aga  He  is  much  altered ; 
bat  I  trust  that  your  return — for  you 
know,  my  dear,  you  were  always  his 
frvourite — will  give  him,  as  they  say,  a 
new  lease  of  life. 

Eva  {clinging  to  Dora).  Oh,  Dora, 
Donil 

Etttir  Steer  led  by  Milly. 

Steer,     Hes  the  cow  cawved  ? 

Dora,     No,  Father. 

Steer,     Be  the  colt  dead  ? 

Dora,     No,  Father. 

Steer,  He  wur  sa  beIlows*d  out  wi' 
the  wind  this  mumin',  'at  I  tell'd  'em  to 
gallop  'im.     Be  he  dead  ? 

Dora,     Not  that  I  know. 

Stoer,     What  hasta  sent  fur  me,  then, 

far? 

Dora  (taking  Steer's  arm).  Well, 
Father,  I  have  a  surprise  for  you. 

Steer,  I  ha  niver  been  surprised  but 
once  i'  my  life,  and  I  went  blind  upon 
it. 

Dora,     Eva  has  come  home.  . 

Steer.  Hoam?  fro'  the  bottom  o'  the 
river? 


Dora,  No,  Father,  that  was  a  mis- 
take.    She's  here  again. 

Steer,  The  Steers  was  all  gentlefoalks 
i'  the  owd  times,  an'  I  worked  early  an' 
laate  to  maake  'em  all  gentlefoalks  ageiin. 
The  land  belonged  to  the  Steers  i'  the 
owd  times,  an'  it  belongs  to  the  Steers 
agean :  I  bowt  it  back  agean ;  but  I 
couldn't  buy  my  darter  back  agean  when 
she  lost  hersen,  could  I?  I  eddicated 
boath  on  'em  to  marry  gentlemen,  on'  one 
on  'em  went  an'  lost  hersen  i'  the  river. 

Dora.     No,  Father,  she's  here. 

Steer.  Here  I  she  moant  coom  here. 
What  would  her  mother  saay  ?  If  it  be 
her  ghoast,  we  mun  abide  it.  We  can't 
keep  a  ghoast  out. 

Eva  (falling  at  his  feet),  O  forgive 
me  !  forgive  me  I 

Steer,  Who  said  that?  Taake  me 
awaay,  little  gell.  It  be  one  o'  my  bad 
daays.  [Exit  Steer  ltd  by  Milly. 

Dora  {smoothing  Eva's  forehead).  Be 
not  so  cast  down,  my  sweet  Eva.  You 
heard  him  say  it  was  one  of  his  bad  days, 
lie  will  be  sure  to  know  you  to-morrow. 

Eva.  It  is  almost  the  last  of  my  bad 
days,  I  think.  I  am  very  faint.  I 
must  lie  down.  Give  me  your  arm. 
Lead  me  back  again. 

[Dora  takes  Eva  into  inner  room. 

Enter  Milly. 

Milly.     Miss  Dora  I  Miss  Dora  I 

Dora  {returning  and  leaving  the  bed- 
room door  ajar).  Quiet  !  quiet !  What 
is  it? 

Milly,     Mr.  'Arold,  Miss. 

Dora.   Below? 

Milly.  Yeas,  Miss.  He  l)e  saayin' 
a  word  to  the  owd  man,  but  he'll  coom 
up  if  ye  lets  'im. 

Dora.  Tell  him,  then,  that  I'm  wail- 
ing for  him. 

Milly.     Yeas,  Miss. 

[Exit.     Dora  sits  pensively  and  waits. 

Enter  Harold. 

Harold.     You   are    pale,    my    Dora' 
but  the  ruddiest  cheek 
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That  ever  charm'd  the  plowman  of  your 

wolds 
Might  wish  its  rose  a  lily,  could  it  look 
But   half  as   lovely.       I    was    speaking 

with 
Your   father,   asking   his   consent — you 

wish'd  me— 
That  we  should  marry :  he  would  answer 

nothing, 
I  could  make  nothing  of  him  ;  but,  my 

flower. 
You  look  so  weary  and  so  worn  I     What 

is  it 
Has  put  you  out  of  heart  ? 

Dffra.  It  puts  me  in  heart 

Again  to  see  you  ;  but  indeed  the  state 
Of  my  poor  father  puts  me  out  of  heart. 
Is  yours  yet  living  ? 

Harold,     No — I  told  you. 
Dora,  When  ? 

Harold,     Confusion  ! — Ah  well,  well ! 
the  state  we  all 
Must  come   to  in  our  spring-and-winter 

world 
If  we  live  long  enough  !  and  poor  Steer 

looks 
The  very  type  of  Age  in  a  picture,  bow'd 
To  the  earth  he  came  from,  to  the  grave 

he  goes  to, 
Beneath  the  burthen  of  years. 

Dora,  More  like  the  picture 

Of  Christian  in  my  *  Pilgrim's  Progress ' 

here, 
Bow'd  to  the  dust  beneath  the  burthen 
of  sin. 
Harold.     Sin !     What  sin  ? 
Dora.  Not  his  own. 

Harold.  That  nursery-tale 

Still  read,  then  ? 

Dora.       Yes;    our    carters    and    our 
shepherds 
Still  find  a  comfort  there. 

Harold,  Carters  and  shepherds  ! 

Dora.       Scorn  I      I    hate    scorn.       A 
soul  with  no  religion — 
My  mother  used  to  say  that  such  a  one 
Was  without  rudder,  anchor,  compass — 

might  be 
Blown   everyway    with    every  gust    and 
wreck 


On  any  rock ;  and  tho'  you  are  good  ai 

gentle. 
Yet  if  thro'  any  want — 

Harold,  Of  this  religkn? 

Child,  read  a  little  history,  you  will  fiad 
The  common   brotherhood  of  man  bt 

been 
Wrong*d  by  the  cruelties  of  his  religioos 
More  than  could  ever  have  happen'd  tW 

the  want 
Of  any  or  all  of  them. 

DorcL,  — But,  O  dear  fricDd, 

If  thro'  the  want  of  any — I  mean  the  tne 

one — 
And  pardon  me  for  saying  it — ^yoa  shoiU 

ever 
Be  tempted  into  doing  what  might  seem 
Not  altogether  worthy  of  you,  I  think 
That  I  should  break  my  heart,  for  yot 

have  taught  me 
To  love  you. 

Harold,  What  is  this  ?  some  one  been 

stirring 
Against  me  ?  he,  your  rustic  amourist, 
The  polish 'd  Damon  of  your  pastoral  here, 
This  Dobson  of  your  idyll  ? 

Dora.  No,  Sir,  no! 

Did  you  not  tell  me  he  was  crazed  with 

jealousy, 
Had  threaten'd  ev'n  your  life,  and  wooW 

say  anything  ? 
Did  /  not  promise  not  to  listen  to  him, 
Nor  ev'n  to  see  the  man  ? 

Harold.  Good ;  then  what  is  it 

That  makes  you  talk  so  dolefully? 

Dora.  I  told  vou— 

My  father.      Well,  indeed,  a  friend  jqh 

now. 
One  that  has  been  much  wrongM,  whose 

griefs  are  mine. 
Was  warning  me  that  if  a  gentleman 
Should   wed    a    farmer's    daughter,  he 

would  be 
Sooner  or  later  shamed  of  her  among 
The  ladies,  bom  his  equals. 

Harold.  More  fool  he! 

What  I  that  have  been  call'd  a  Socialist, 
A    Communist,    a    Nihilist — what   yoa 

will ! 

Dora,     What  are  all  these  ? 
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Utopon  icBntriw, 
7   did  DOC  last  three  Jimei^     Sach 

nunpant  weeds 
ngle  each  other,  die,  and  make  the 

sc»l 
Caesan,  Crom  wells,  and  Napoleons 
root  their  power  in.      I  haTe  freed 

m3rself 
n  all  such  dreams,  and  some  will  say 


▼e  inherited  my  Uncle.     Let  them. 
— «hamed  of  yoo,  my  Empcess!     I 

should  prize 
pearl  of  Beauty,  even  if  I  (bond  it 
k  with  the  soot  of  slums. 
^^ra.  But  I  can  tell  you, 

Steeis  are  of  old  blood,  tho*  we  be 

6dlen. 
there  our  shield.     {PotmHttg  to  arms 

om  manUlpitceJ) 

For  I  have  heard  the  Steers 
land  in  Saxon  times;  and  )rourown 

name 
larold  sounds  so  English  and  so  old 
I  sure  you  must  be  proud  of  it. 
"arvid.  Not  I! 

et  I  scarcely  feel  it  mine.      I  took  it 
■ome  three  thousand  acres.      I  have 

land  now 
wealth,  and  lay  both  at  jrour  feet. 
9ra.  AikI  wh<it  was 

'  name  before  ? 

%roid.      Come,  come,  my  girl,  enough 
lis  strange  talk.      I  love  you  and  you 

me. 
,  I  have  held  opinions,  hold  some 

still, 
ii  you  would  scarce  approve  of:  for 

all  that, 
a  man  not  prone  to  jealousies, 
ices,     humours,    moods;     but    very 

ready 
dike  allowances,  and  mighty  slow 
el  offences.      Nay,  I  do  believe 
Id  forgive — well,  almost  anything — 
that  more  freely  than  your  formal 

priest, 
ise  I  know  more  fully  than  he  can 
poor  earthworms  are  all  and  each 

of  QSy 

T 


'  Here  aawhng  in  this  howwtless  Nature. 


marrnge  ever  brought  a  woman  happf> 


I  doubt  not  I  can  make  you  happy. 

DofXL  Von  make  me 

llappy  already. 

Harold,  And  I  never  said 

.\s  much  before  to  any  woman  living. 
Dora,     No? 

Harold.     No!  by  this  tme  kiss,  you 
are  the  first 
I  ever  have  loved  truly. 

{They  kiss  ea^h  other. 

Eva  {mth  a  wild fry\,      Philip  Edgar ! 

Harold.     The  p>hantom  cry!      You — 

6JA  you  bear  a  cry? 
Dora.     She  must  beayingout  *  Edgar ' 

in  her  sleep. 
Harold.      Wlio   must   be   cr3ring   out 

'  Edgar  *  in  her  sleep  ? 
Dora,      Vour    pardon    for   a    minute. 

She  must  be  waked. 
Harold.     Who  must  be  waked  ? 
Dora,     I  am  not  deaf:  you  fright  me. 
NNTiat  ails  you  ? 
Harold.     Speak. 

Dora.  You  know  her,  Eva. 

Harold.  Kva ! 

\Eva  opens  the  door  and  stands  in  the  entry. 
She! 

Eva.      Make  her  happy,  then,  an»l  1 

forgive  you.  \FaIls  dead. 

Dora.      Happy!     What?  Edgar?     Is 

it  so?     Can  it  Ik*? 

They  told  mc  so.     Ves,  yes!     I  sec  it 

all  now. 

0  she  has  fainted.      Sister,  Eva,  sister ! 
He   is   yours  again — he  will    love  you 

again; 

1  give  him   back  to  you  again.      Look 

upl 
One  word,  or  do  but  smile!     Sweet,  do 
you  hear  me  ? 

[/W/j  her  hand  on  Eva*s  heart. 
There,  there-   the  heart,  O  God!  — the 

poor  young  heart 
Broken  at  last — all  still — and  nothing  left 
To  live  for. 

[Fcdls  on  body  0/ her  sister 

.1  ^ 


No !  acting,  plajnng  on  me,  lioth  of  them. 
They  drag    the  river  for    her !    no,   not 

they! 
Playing  on  me — not  dead  now — a  swoon 

— a  scene — 
Yet — how  she  made  her  wail  as  for  the 

dead! 

Enter  MiLLY. 

Milh.      Please,  Mister  'Arold. 
Harold  {roughly^.  Well  ? 

Mill}'.     The  owd  man's  coom*d  ag^n 
to  'issen,  an*  wants 
To  hev  a  word  wi'  ye  al>out  the  marriage. 
Harold.     The  what? 
Milly.  The  marriage. 

Harold,  The  marriage  ? 

Milly,  Yeiis,  the  marriage. 

Granny  says  marriages  be  ma.Hde  i'  'eaven. 
Harold.     She   lies!     They  are  made 
in  I  lell.      Child,  can't  you  see  ? 
Tell  them  to  fly  for  a  doctor. 

Milly,  O  law — yeiis,  Sir  ! 

I'll  run  fur  'im  mj-sen.  \Exi!. 

Harold.  All  silent  there, 

Yes,    deathlike!      Dead.'      I    dare   not 

look :  if  dead. 
Were  it  best  to  steal  away,  to  spare  my- 
self. 
And  her  too,  pain,  pain,  pain  ? 

My  curse  on  all 
This  world  of  mud,  on  all  its  idiot  gleams 
Of  pleasure,  all  the  foul  fataliti«»« 
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daogliter,  and  to  lier  yoa  came 
one  sin  to  act  another. 
ffmr^U,  No! 

Ton  wrong  me  there  !  hear,  hear  me  I 

I  wish'd,  if  you \P<»uses, 

Daru.     If  I 

Haroid,  Could  lore  me,  could  be 

brought  to  love  me 

At  I  loved  you 

/Wv.  What  then  ? 

Har^UL  I  wished,  I  hoped 

To  make,  to  make- 


Dtrtu      What  did  jrou  hope  to  make  ? 
Harold,     *Twere  best  to  make  an  end 
of  my  lost  life. 
ODora,  Dora! 

D&ru,      IVkai  did  you  hope  to  make  ? 
Harold.     Make,  make  !    I  cannot  find 
the  word — forgive  it — 
Amends. 

Dora,  For  what  ?  to  whom  ? 

Haroid,  To  him,  to  you  ! 

\JFalHng  at  herfuU 


Dora, 


To  him  I  io  me  / 
No,  not  with  all  your  wealth, 
Your  land,  your  life  !     Out  in  the  fiercest 

storm 
That   ever    made    earth    tremble  —  he, 

nor  I — 
The  shelter  of  your  roof — not   for  one 

moment — 
Nothing  from  you  / 
Sunk  in  the  deepest  pit  of  pauperism, 
Push'd  from  all  doors  as  if  we  bore  the 

plague, 
Smitten  with  fever  in  the  open  field, 
Laid    famine 'Stricken    at    the   gates   of 

Death — 
Nothing  from  you  ! 

But  she  there — her  last  word 
Forgave — and   I  forgive    you.      If  you 

ever 
Forgive  yourself,    you    are   even   lower 

and  baser 
Than  even  I  can  well  believe  you.     Go  I 
\He  liet  at  her  feet.     Curtain  falls. 
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ACT    I. 

SCENB  i.—THE  BOND. 
Scenes  ii.  hi. — THE  O  UTLA  WR  V. 

SCENE  I. — The  Garden  before  Sir 
Richard  Lea's  Castle. 

A'ale     {gatherittg    flowers).       These 

roses  for  my  Lady  Marian  ;    these  lilies 

to   lighten    Sir    Richard's   black    room, 

where   he   sits   and   eats   his  heart    for 

want  of  money  to  pay  the  Abbot. 

[Shtgs. 
The  warrior  Earl  of  Allend.ale, 

He  loved  tlic  Lady  Adiic  ; 
The  lady  loved  the  master  well, 

The  m.iid  she  loved  the  man. 

All  in  the  castle  garden, 

Or  ever  the  d.ay  began, 
The  lady  gave  a  rose  to  the  Earl, 

The  maid  a  rose  to  the  man. 

*  I  go  to  fight  in  Scotland 

With  many  a  sa\'age  clan  ;' 
The  lady  gave  her  hand  to  the  Earl, 

The  maid  her  hand  to  the  man. 
'  Farewell,  farewell,  my  warrior  Earl  ! ' 

And  ever  a  tear  down  ran. 
She  gave  a  weeping  kiss  to  the  Earl, 

And  the  maid  a  kiss  to  the  man. 


Enter  four  ragged  Retainer 

Ftrsi  Retainer.      You  do  vs  ell,  ? 
Kate,  to  sing  and  to  gather  roses 
be    fed    with    tit-bits,    you,  and 
dogs  that  have  only  the  bones, 
l)e  only  bones  our  own  selves. 

A'ate.      I  am  fed  with  tit- bits  i 
than  you  are,  but  I   keep  a  goc 
and  make  the  most   of  it,  and, 
say,  Sir  Richard  and  my  Lady 
fare  wellnigh  as  sparely  as  their 

Second  Retainer.  And  look 
suits,  out  at  knee,  out  at  elbo^ 
l)e  more  like  scarecrows  in  a  fi« 
decent  serving  men  ;  and  then, 
you,  look  at  Robin  Earl  of  Hunt 
men. 

First  Retainer.  She  hath  lot. 
at  one  of  'em,  Little  John. 

Third  Retainer.  Ay,  how  t 
be  in  their  liveries,  and  each  o 
full  of  meat  as  an  egg,  and  as  si 
as  round-about  as  a  mellow  codi 

Fourth  Retainer.      But   I  be  \ 
than  any  of  you,  for  I  be  lean  h) 
and  if  you  cram  me  crop-full  I 
better  than  Famine  in  the  pictur 
you  starve  me  I  be  Gaffer  Death 
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to  show  you.  Mistress  Kate, 
d  spare  I  be  on  the  rib :  I 
an  an  old  horse  turned  out 
r  common. 

>are  me  thy  spare  ribs,  I 
but  now  I  ask  you  all,  did 
love  young  Walter  Lea? 
\ifur.  Ay,  if  he  had  not 
ht  the  king*s  battles,  we 
better  battels  at  home, 
ight   as  an    Oxford  scholar, 

was  taken  prisoner  by  the 

iner.      Ay. 

id  Sir  Richard  was  told  he 

msomed    for   two   thousand 

d. 

\iner.      Ay. 

len  he  borrowed  the  monies 

bbot  of  York,   the  Sheriff's 

id  if  they  be  not  paid  back 

'  the  year,  the  land  goes  to 

iner.     No   news   of  young 

>ne,  nor  of  the  gold,  nor  the 
k  out  the  gold  :  but  now  ye 
e  live  so  slintedly,  and  why 
few  grains  to  peck  at.  Sir 
.t  scrape  and  scrape  till  he 
land   again.     Come,  come, 

loiter  here?  Carry  fresh 
le  dining-hall,  for  those  that 
cy  be  so  greasy,  and  smell 

my  Lady  Marian  holds  her 
le  steps  across  it. 
taifur.       Why  there,  now  ! 
rd  *  greasy '  hath  a  kind  of 

a  smack  of  relish  about  it. 
/c  gnawed  *em  already.      I 

wc  may  not  have  to  take  to 

\Exeunt. 

K>r  fellows  ! 

gave  ber  band  to  the  Earl, 
aki  ber  band  to  the  man. 

ter  Little  John. 

pf.  My  master,  Robin  the 
ays  a-telling  us  that  every 
:  lake  of  the  great  blesMd 


Mother  in  heaven,  and  for  the  love  of 
his  own  little  mother  on  earth,  should 
handle  all  womankind  gently,  and  hold 
them  in  all  honour,  and  s{>eak  small  to 
'em,  and  not  scare  'em,  but  go  about  to 
come  at  their  love  with  all  manner  of 
homages,  and  observances,  and  circum- 
bendibuses. 

Kate.     The  lady  gave  a  roie  to  tbe  Earl, 
llie  maid  a  rose  to  the  man. 

Little  John  [seeing  her).  O  the  sacred 
little  thing  I  What  a  shape !  what 
lovely  arms  !  A  rose  to  the  man  I  Ay, 
the  man  had  given  her  a  rose  and  she 
gave  him  another. 

Kate.  Shall  I  keep  one  little  rose 
for  Little  John  ?     No. 

Little  John.     There,  there  !     You  sec 

I    was   right.     She   hath   a    tenderness 

toward  me,  but  is  too  shy  to  show  it. 

It  is  in  her,  in  the  woman,  and  the  man 

must  bring  it  out  of  her. 

Kate,      She  gave  a  weeping  kiss  to  tbe  Earl, 
The  maid  a  kiss  to  the  man. 

Little  John.  Did  she?  But  there  I 
am  sure  the  ballad  is  at  fault.  It  should 
have  told  us  how  the  man  first  kissed 
the  maid.  She  doesn't  see  me.  Shall 
I  be  bold?  shall  I  touch  her?  shall  I 
give  her  the  first  kiss  ?  O  sweet  Kate, 
my  first  love,  the  first  kiss,  the  first 
kiss  ! 

Kate  {turns  and  kisses  him).  Why 
lookest  thou  so  amazed  ? 

Little  John.  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I 
came  to  give  thee  the  first  kiss,  and  thou 
hast  given  it  me. 

Kate.  But  if  a  man  and  a  maid  care 
for  one  another,  does  it  matter  so  much 
if  the  maid  give  the  first  kiss  ? 

Little  John.  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  had 
sooner  have  given  thee  the  first  kiss.  I 
was  dreaming  of  it  ail  the  way  hither. 

Kate.  Dream  of  it,  then,  all  the  way 
back,  for  now  I  will  have  none  of  it. 

Little  John.  Nay,  now  thou  hast 
given  me  the  man's  kiss,  let  me  give  thee 
the  maid's. 

Kate.  If  thou  draw  one  inch  nearer, 
I  will  give  thee  a  buffet  on  the  face. 
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Little  John,     Wilt  thou  not  give  me 
rather  the  little  rose  for  Little  John  ? 

Kat£  {throws  it  down  and  tramples  on 
it).     There  ! 

[Kate,  seein^^  Marian,  exit  hurriedly. 

Enter  Marian  {singing). 

Love  flew  in  at  the  window 

As  Wealth  walk'd  in  at  the  door. 
*  You  have  come  for  you  saw  Wealth  coming/ 

said  I. 
But  he  flutter'd  his  wings  with  a  sweet  little  cry, 

I'll  cleave  to  you  rich  or  poor. 

Wealth  drc^t  out  of  the  window, 

Poverty  crept  thro'  the  door. 
'  Well  now  you  would  fain  follow  Wealth,'  said  I, 
But  he  flutter'd  his  wings  as  he  gave  me  the  lie, 

I  cling  to  you  all  the  more. 

Little  John,  Thanks,  my  lady — inas- 
much as  I  am  a  true  believer  in  true  love 
myself,  and  your  Ladyship  hath  simg  the 
old  proverb  out  of  fashion. 

Marian.  Ay  but  thou  hast  ruffled  my 
woman,  Little  John.  She  hath  the  fire 
in  her  face  and  the  dew  in  her  eyes.  I 
believed  thee  to  be  too  solemn  and  formal 
to  be  a  ruffler.      Out  upon  thee  ! 

Little  John.  I  am  no  ruffler,  my 
lady  ;  but  I  pray  you,  my  lady,  if  a  man 
and  a  maid  love  one  another,  may  the 
maid  give  the  first  kiss? 

Marian.  It  will  be  all  the  more 
gracious  of  her  if  she  do. 

Little  John.  I  cannot  tell.  Manners 
be  so  corrupt,  and  these  are  the  days  of 
Prince  John.  [Exit. 

Enter  Sir  Richard  Lea  {reading  a 
bond). 

Sir  Richard.      Marian  ! 

Marian.      Father ! 

Sir  Richard.  Who  parted  from  thee 
even  now  ? 

Marian.     That  strange  starched  stiff 
creature,    Little  John,    the   Earl's   man. 
He  would  grapple  with  a  lion  like  the 
King,  and  is  flustered  by  a  girl's  kiss. 

Sir  Richard.  There  never  was  an 
Earl  so  true  a  friend  of  the  people  as 
Lord  Robin  of  Huntingdon. 


Marian,     A  gallant  Earl.    1  toveUi 
as  I  hate  John. 

Sir  Richard,  I  fear  me  be  M 
wasted  his  revenues  in  the  senice  of  flir 
good  king  Richard  against  the  paitjol 
John,  as  I  have  done,  as  I  have  doae: 
and  where  is  Richard  ? 

Marian,     Cleave  to  him,  fidho  1  k 
will  come  home  at  last. 

Sir  Richard.     I  trust  he  will,  brt  i 
he  do  not  I  and  thou  are  but  beggan. 

Marian.     We  will  be  beggar'd  tin 
and  be  true  to  the  King. 

Sir  Richard.  Thou  spcakest  like  * 
fool  or  a  woman.  Canst  thou  endsR 
to  be  a  beggar  whose  whole  life  haih 
been  folded  like  a  blossom  in  thesboiki 
like  a  careless  sleeper  in  the  down ;  wlo 
never  hast  felt  a  want,  to  whoo  ail 
things,  up  to  this  present,  have  cooie  is 
freely  as  heaven's  air  and  mother's  milk? 

Marian.  Tut,  father  !  I  am  nooe  flf 
your  delicate  Norman  maidens  who  can 
only  broider  and  mayhap  ride  a-hawkiog  1 
with  the  help  of  the  men.  I  can  bake 
and  I  can  brew,  and  by  all  the  saints  I 
can  shoot  almost  as  closely  with  thebot 
as  the  great  Earl  himself.  I  have  played 
at  the  foils  too  with  Kate :  but  is  not 
to-day  his  birthday  ? 

^/>  Richard.  Dost  thou  love  bin 
indeed,  that  thou  keepest  a  record  of  his 
birthdays?  Thou  knowest  that  tbe 
Sheriff  of  Nottingham  loves  thee. 

Marian.  The  Sheriff  dare  lo  love 
me?  me  who  worship  Robin  the  gteai 
Earl  of  Huntingdon  ?  I  love  him  as  a 
damsel  of  his  day  might  have  lovni 
Harold  the  Saxon,  or  Hereward  ik' 
Wake.  They  both  fought  against  iV-t 
tyranny  of  the  kings,  the  Nonnanv 
But  then  your  Sheriff,  your  little  roaa 
if  he  dare  to  fight  at  all,  would  fight  fo« 
his  rents,  his  leases,  his  houses,  hL- 
monies,  his  oxen,  his  dinners,  himself. 
Now  your  great  man,  your  Robin,  il' 
England's  Robin,  fights  not  for  hini>c'l 
but  for  the  people  of  England.  Thii 
John — this  Norman  tyranny — the  streain 
is  bearing  us  all  down,  and  our  littk 
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SheriflT  will  ever  swim  with  the  stream  ! 
bat  our  great  man,  our  Robin,  against 
h.  And  how  often  in  old  histories  have 
the  great  men  striven  against  the  stream, 
■nd  how  often  in  the  long  sweep  of  years 
to  come  must  the  great  man  strive  against 
it  again  to  save  his  country,  and  the 
liberties  of  his  people !  God  bless  our 
well-beloved  Robin,  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 

Sir  Richard.  Ay,  ay.  He  wore  thy 
colours  once  at  a  tourney.  I  am  old 
and  forget.     Was  Prince  John  there  ? 

Marian.  The  Sheriff  of  Nottingham 
was  there — not  John. 

Sir  Richard,  Beware  of  John  and 
the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham.  They  hunt 
in  couples,  and  when  they  look  at  a  maid 
they  blast  her. 

Marian,  Then  the  maid  is  not  high- 
hearted enough. 

Sir  Richard,     There — there — be  not 
a  fool  again.     Their  aim  b  ever  at  that 
which  flies  highest— but  O  girl,  girl,  I 
am    almost    in    despair.       Those    two 
thousand   marks  lent  me  by  the  Abbot 
for    the   ransom   of  my  son   Waller — I 
believed  this  Abbot  of  the  party  of  King  ' 
Richard,   and    he  hath  sold  himself  to  I 
that  beast  John — they  must  be  paid  in  a 
year  and  a  month,  or  I  lose  the  land.  I 
There  b  one  that  should  be  grateful  to  ■ 
roe  overseas,  a  Count  in  Brittany — he 
lives  near   Quimper.      I    saved  his  life  I 
cmce  in  battle.      He  hxs  monies.     I  will  | 
go   to  him.     I  saved  him.     I   will  try 
him.     I  am  all  but  sure  of  him.     I  will 
go  to  him.* 

Marian.     And  I  will  follow  thee,  and  ! 
God  help  us  both.  i 

Sir  Richard,       Child,   thou    shouldsl  , 
marry  one  who  will  pay  the  mortga^^c.  i 
This  Robin,  this  Karl  of  Huntingdon  -he 
is  a  fjicnd  of  Richard — I  know  not,  but  he 
may  save  the  land,  he  may  save  the  land. 

Marian  (shawinx  a  rross  hung  round 
her  mtk).     Father,  you  see  this  cross  ? 

Sir  Richarti.  Ay  the  King,  thy  go<l- 
father,  gave  it  thee  when  a  l>aby.  | 

Marian,  And  he  said  that  whenever 
I  married  he  would  give  me  away,  and 


on  this  cross  I  have  sworn  [kisses  //J  ih; 
till  I  myself  pass  away,  there  is  no  othi 
man  that  shall  give  me  away. 

Sir  Richard,  Lo  there — thou  a 
fool  again — I  am  all  as  loyal  as  thysel 
but  what  a  vow  1  what  a  vow  ! 

Re-ettter  LirrLE  John. 

Lit  tie  John,  My  Lady  Marian,  yoi 
woman  so  flustered  me  that  I  forgot  m 
message  from  the  Earl.  To-day  he  hat 
accomplished  his  thirtieth  birthday,  an 
he  prays  your  ladyship  and  your  lad] 
ship  s  father  to  be  present  at  his  banqu< 
to-night. 

Marian.     Say,  we  will  come. 

Little  John.  And  I  pray  you,  m 
lady,  to  stand  between  me  and  yoi 
woman,  Kate. 

Marian,     I  will  speak  with  her. 

Little  John.  I  thank  you,  my  lad) 
antl  I  wihh  you  and  your  ladyship 
father  a  most  exceedingly  good  morning: 

[Exii 

Sir  Richarti.  Thou  hast  answerc 
for  me,  but  I  know  not  if  I  ^^ill  let  the 

go- 

Marian.     I  mean  to  go. 

Sir  Richard.  Not  if  I  barred  thee  u 
in  thy  chamlxjr,  like  a  bird  in  a  caj^e. 

Marian.  Then  I  would  drt)i>  froi 
the  casenicni,  like  a  spider. 

Sir  Rii hard.  Hut  I  would  hoist  th 
drawbridge,  like  thy  master. 

Marian.  And  1  would  swim  th 
moat,  like  an  otter. 

Sir  Richard.  But  I  would  set  m 
men-at-arms  to  oppose  thee,  like  th 
l^rd  of  the  Casllc. 

Mat  tan.  And  I  wouUl  break  througl 
them  all,  like  the  King  of  Engl  a  ml. 

Sir  Riihard.  Well,  thou  shalt  go 
but  O  the  lan<l  I  the  land  !  my  gica 
great  gieat  grandfather,  my  gre.it  grea 
grandfather,  my  great  grandfather,  nr 
grandfather  and  my  own  father  -  the; 
were  lK)rn  and  bred  on  it  -  it  was  thei 
mother  -  they  have  tro<Idcn  it  for  half  ; 
thousand  years,  and  whenever  I  set  m^ 
own   foot  on  it  I  say  to  it.  Thou  ar 
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gold,  ] 


Z    loE. 


and  I 


I  lose  m]'  land  sho.     Down  lo  tht 
devil  with  IhU  l»nc!  that  Iteggani  me  ! 

\FliHgs  aifftiM  Ihf  h«nd. 

J/dnoM.      Take  it  a£ain,  deal  roller, 

be  not  wroth  at  the  dumb  parchmenl. 

SufEcienl  for  Ihe  day,  lieat  (kllier  1  1*1  Ui 

be  meny  Io-mi;hl  al  the  Ixinqnet. 

SCENE  11.— A   HALL  in  TH»  HOUSE 
OF    Robin    Hood    the   Ea&l    op 

HUKTINODON,       DOOBS  OPIM  INTO  A 
BANQtTBTING-UALL   WItSRB   HS  IS  AT 


livtRidhinil 

■  In 

rin 

L«ry«B! 

ttd. 

c  U«  Plinugaii 

\SkHUi,  •  Dmtn  miA  }a».l 
PritKiJokri.      Vou  h™  I 
Shfiff.     Vcs,  mj  knil,  tat  twL  1 
H-iU  Bluwcr  for  ]nM. 

fx/^r  LinlE  JWIK,  SCAALKI,  HDOi. 

o^/Af  Drinh'mg  Stag. 

LillUJikn.  I  an  a  nlciit  aoa  ■«- 
mI{,  and  all  Ibc  inocc  woada  tt  «f 
E^ri.  WluL  %  wealth  of  vrada  — 0 
Lotd.  I  will  Xwt  atnl  die  fcr  Bii| 
Kichard — not  m  much  (b>  die  csmcb 
fid  lite  Eail.  O  Lonl.  I  am  cm^  U 
by  wonJi,  bui  I  think  Ihr  Eait  tnh 
tighl.  Scailcl,  balh  iwK  tkr  Eail  licfa' 
What  makc»  ihee  mdoKn  inllieaailkF 

Searht.  I  doobt  nni.  I  iloulM  M, 
nnd  thougli  I  be  duwn  in  the  iDDOd^  t 
wilt  swm  tiy  Ihi  heail  uf  lt»  &ti 

jMiUJekn,  TI>ouMadi,BiiIlMtM, 
bath  DoitlK  Eul  ilKbl? 

jV«i  A.  Mdie  walcf  goes  tf  (bcid 
than  Ifae  miiki  wMa  i<  uA  ■Njupij 
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Tutk.      Knave,  there  is  a  lol  of  wild 
feUows  in  Sherwood  Forest  who  hold  by  I 
King   Richard.      If   ever   I   meet    thee 
there,  I  will  break  thy  sconce  with  my 
qoarterstafT. 

Enter  from  the  banqueting- hall  SiR 
Richard  Lea,  Robin  Hood,  etc, 

Robin.     My  guests   and    friends,   Sir 
Richard,  all  of  you 
NMk)  deign  to  honour  this  my  thirtieth 

year, 
And  some  of  you  were  prophets  that  I 

might  be 
Now  that  the  sun  our  King  is  gone,  the 

light 
Of  these  dark  hours  ;  but  thb  new  moon, 

I  fear, 
b  darkness.     Nay,  this  may  be  the  bst 

time 
When  I  shall, hold  my  birthday  in  this 

hall  : 
I  may   be   outlawed,    I    have   heard    a 
rumour. 
All,     God  forbid  ! 

Robin.     Nay,  but  we  have  no  news  of 
Richard  yet, 
And  ye  did  wrong  in  crying  '  Down  with 

John  ;  * 
For  be  he  dead,  then  John  may  be  our 
King. 
All.      God  forbid  ! 
Robin,     Ay  God  forbid,  ! 

But  if  it  be  so  we  must  bear  with  John.     | 
The  man  is  able  enough — no  lack  of  wit,  ! 
And  apt  at  arms  and  shrewd  in  policy. 
Courteous   enough   too   when   he  wills ; 

and  yet 
I  hate  him  for  his  want  of  chivalry.  > 

He  that  can  pluck  the  flower  of  maiden-  . 

hood 
Frr>m  off  the  stalk  and  trample  it  in  the 

mire. 
And  boast  that  he  hath  trampled  it.      I 

hate  him, 
I   hate   the  man.      I   may  not  hate  the 

King 
For  aught  I  know. 

So  that  our  Barons  bring  his  baseness 
under. 


I  think  they  will  be  mightier  than  the 
king.  [Dance  music, 

(Marian  enters  with  other  damsels.) 

Robin,     The  high  Heaven  guard  thee 
from  his  wantonness, 
Who  art  the  fairest  flower  of  maidenhood 
That  ever  blossomM  on  this  English  isle. 
Marian,     Cloud  not  thy  birthday  with 
one  fear  for  me. 
My  lord,  myself  and  my  good  father  pray 
Thy  thirtieth  summer  may  be  thirty-fold 
As  happy  as  any  of  those  that  went  before. 
Robin,     My    Lady    Marian   you    can 
make  it  so 
If  you  will  deign  to  tread  a  measure  with 
me. 
Marian,     Full  willingly,  my  lord. 

[  They  dance. 
Robin  {after  dance).      My  Lady,  will 

you  answer  me  a  question  ? 
Marian.     Any  that  you  may  ask. 
Robin,     A    question    that    every  true 
man  asks  of  a  woman  once  in  his  life. 

Marian.  I  will  not  answer  it,  my 
lord,  till  King  Richard  come  home 
again. 

Prince  John  {to   Sheriff").      How  she 

looks  up  at  him,  how  she  holds 

her  face ! 

Now  if  she  kiss  him,  I  will  have  his  head. 

Sheriff.      Peace,    my    lord  ;  the    Earl 

and  Sir  Richard  come  this  way. 

Robin.  Must  you  have  these  monies 
before  the  year  and  the  month  end  ? 

Sir  Richarti,  Or  I  forfeit  my  land  to 
the  Abbot.  I  must  pass  overseas  to  one 
that  I  trust  will  help  me. 

Robin.  leaving  your  fair  Marian 
alone  here. 

Sir  Richani.  Ay,  for  she  hath  some- 
what of  the  lioness  in  her,  and  there  be 
men-at-arms  to  guard  her. 

[Robin,  Sir  Richani,  and 
Marian  pass  on. 
Prince  John  {to  Sheriff).     Why  that 
will  be  our  opportunity 
When  I  ami  thou  will  rob  the  nest  of  her. 
Sheriff.     Good  Prince,  art  thou  in  need 
of  any  gold  ? 
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Prince  John,     Gold?  why?  not  now. 

Sheriff,     I  would  give  thee  any  gold 

So  that  myself  alone  might  rob  the  nest. 

Prince  John,     Well,  well  then,  thou 

shalt  rob  the  nest  alone. 
Sheriff.     Swear  to  me  by  that  relic 

on  thy  neck. 
Prince  John,     I   swear  then  by  this 
rehc  on  my  neck — 
No,   no,   I   will  not  swear   by  this ;   I 

keep  it 
For  holy  vows  made  to  the  blessed  Saints 
Not  pleasures,  women's  matters. 
Dost  thou  mistrust  me  ?     Am  I  not  thy 

friend  ? 
Beware,   man,  lest  thou  lose  thy  faith 

in  me. 
I    love   thee  much ;   and   as   I  atn   thy 

friend, 
I    promise   thee   to   make   this   Marian 

thine. 
Go  now  and  ask  the  maid  to  dance  with 

thee, 
And  learn  from  her  if  she  do  love  this 
Earl. 
Sheriff    {aiivancing    toward    Marian 
and  Robin).      Pretty  mistress  ! 

Robin.  What  art  thou,  man  ?  Sheriff 
of  Nottingham  ? 

Sheriff.  Ay,  my  lord.  I  and  my 
friend,  this  monk,  were  here  belated, 
and  seeing  the  hospitable  lights  in  your 
castle,  and  knowing  the  fame  of  your 
hospitality,  we  ventured  in  uninvited. 

Robin,  You  are  welcome,  though  I 
fear  you  be  of  those  who  hold  more  by 
John  than  Richard. 

Sheriff.  True,  for  through  John  I 
had  my  sheriffship.  I  am  John's  till 
Richard  come  back  again,  and  then  I 
am  Richard's.  Pretty  mistress,  will  you 
dance  ?  [  They  dance. 

Robin  {talking  to  Prince  John). 
What  monk  of  what  convent  art  thou  ? 
Why  wearest  thou  thy  cowl  to  hide  thy 
face? 

[Prince  John  shakes  his  head. 
Is  he  deaf,  or  dumb,  or  daft,  or  drunk 
belike  ? 

[Prince  John  shakes  his  head. 


Why  comest  thou  like  a  death's  hod  it 
my  feast  ? 
[Prince  John  points  to  the  Shoifl^ 
who  is  dancing  with  Mariu. 
Is  he  thy  mouthpiece,  thine  interpreter? 

[Prince  JohniM& 
Sheriff  (to  Marian  as  they  pass).    B^ 

ware  of  John  ! 
Marian,  I  hate  him. 

Sheriff.  Would  you  ast 

An  eye  of  favour  on  me,  I  would  pay 
My  brother  all   his  debt  and  save  the 
land. 
Marian.     I    cannot  answer  thee  ti 

Richard  come. 
Sheriff,     And  when  he  comes? 
Marian,     Well,    you   must  wait  ti 

then. 
Little  John  {dancing  with  Kate).    Is 
it  made  up  ?     Will  you  kiss  me  ? 

/CcUe.  You  shall  give  me  the  fint 
kiss. 

Little  John,  There  {kisses  ker).  Now 
then. 

JCate.  You  shall  wait  for  mine  tO! 
Sir  Richard  has  paid  the  Abbot. 

[They  pan  e*- 

[The  Sheriff  leaz>es  Marian  vitk  iff 

father  and  comes  torfard  Robin. 

Robin  {to  Sheriff,  Prince  John  J.'a*^ 

by).     Sheriff,  thy  friend,   this  monk,  b 

but  a  statue. 

Sheriff.  Pardon  him,  my  lord:  be 
is  a  holy  Palmer,  bounden  by  a  vow  not 
to  show  his  face,  nor  to  speak  word  to 
anyone,  till  he  join  King  Richard  in  tbc 
Holy  Land. 

Robin.  Going  to  the  Holy  Land  lo 
Richard  !     Give  me   thy  hand  and  leil 

him Why,    what   a  cold  giasp  is 

thine — as  if  thou  didst  repent  thy  courtesy 
even  in  the  doing  it.  That  is  no  irK 
man's  hand.      I  hate  hidden  faces. 

Sheriff.  Pardon  him  again,  I  p»y 
you  ;  but  the  twilight  of  the  coming  day 
already  glimmers  in  the  east  We  thank 
you,  and  farewell. 

Robin.  Farewell,  farewell.  I  h^^' 
hidden  faces. 

[Exeunt  Prince  John  and  Sbcrii 
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rd   [coming  forward  with 
Marian).     How  close  the 
r  peer'd  into  thine  eyes  I 
say  to  thee  ? 

Bade  me  beware 
lat  maid  but  would  beware 
in? 
xL     What  dse  ? 

I  care  not  what  he  said. 
-d.  What  else  ? 

That  if  I  cast  an  eye  of 
r  on  him. 
Id  pay  this  mortgage  to  his 

land. 

rd.      Did   he   say   so,   the 
ff? 

fear  this  Abbot  b  a  heart 

kt, 

stones  of  his  abbey. 

Richard, 

ly  exchequer  runs  so  low 

>  you  in  this  exigency  ; 

my  men  and  I  flash  out  at 

ke  bumish'd  summer-flies. 
It  one  hour's  buzz,  are  only 

'  of  a  momentary  sun. 

ged  as  thyself. 

rd*     Ay  !  I  warrant  thee — 

not   be  sorrier  than   I  am. 
daughter. 

farewell.  Sir  Richard  ;  fare- 
sweet  Marian. 
Till  better  times. 

But  if  the  better  times  should 

r  come? 
Then  I  shall  be  no  worse. 

And  if  the  worst  time  come  ? 
Why  then  I  will  be  better 
the  time. 

rhis    ring   my  mother   gave 
it  was  her  own 

ng.     She  pray'd  me  when  I 

\ 

th   all  my  heart  to  pass  it 

n 
that  hand  which  should  be 


Thereafter.     Will   you   have   it?    Will 
you  wear  it  ? 
Mari<uu     Ay,  noble  Earl,  and  never 

part  with  it. 
Sir  Richard  Lea  [coming  up).     Not 
till  she  clean  forget  thee,  noble 
Earl. 
Marian,      Forget    him — never — by 
this  Holy  Cross 
Which    good    King   Richard   gave  me 

when  a  child — 
Never  1 
Not  while  the  swallow  skims  along  the 

ground, 
And  while  the  lark  flies  up  and  touches 

heaven  ! 
Not  while   the   smoke   floats   from   the 

cottage  roof. 
And  the  white  cloud  is  roll'd  along  the 

sky! 
Not   while  the   rivulet   babbles   by  the 

door, 
And  the  great  breaker   beats  upon  the 

beach  I 
Never — 
Till  Nature,   high  and   low,  and  great 

and  small 
Forgets  herself,   and  all  her  loves  and 

hates 
Sink  again  into  chaos. 

Sir  Richard  Lea,     Away  !  away  ! 

\Exeunt  to  music. 


SCENE  HI.— Same  as  Scene  II. 

Robin  and  his  nun, 

Robin,     AH   gone  !— my  ring — I  am 

happy — should  be  happy. 
She  took  my  ring.     I  trust  she  loves  me 

— yet 
I  heard   this  Sheriff  tell  her  he  would 

pay 
The  mortgage  if  she  favour'd   him.     I 

fear 
Not  her,  the  father's  power  upon  her. 

Friends,  [to  his  men) 
I  am  only  merry  for  an  hour  or  two 
Upon  a  birthday  :  if  this  life  of  ours 
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Be  a  good  glad   thing,  why  should  we 

make  us  merry 
Because  a  year  of  it  is  gone  ?  but  Hope 
Smiles  from  the  threshold  of  the  year  to 

come 
Whispering  *  it  will  be  happier,*  and  old 

faces 
Press  round  us,  and  warm  hands  close 

with  warm  hands, 
And  thro'  the  blood  the  wine  leaps  to 

the  brain 
Like  April  sap  to  the  topmost  tree,  that 

shoots 
New    buds    to    heaven,    whereon    the 

throstle  rock*d 
Sings  a  new  song  to  the  new  year — and 

you 
Strike  up  a  song,  my  friends,  and  then 

to  bed. 
LittU  John,     What  will  you  have,  my 

lord? 
Robin,  « To  sleep  !  to  sleep  ! ' 

LittU  John,     There  is  a  touch  of  sad- 
ness in  it,  my  lord, 
But  ill  befitting  such  a  festal  day 

Robin.      I  have  a  touch  of  sadness  in 

myself. 
Sing. 

SONG. 

To  sleep  !  to  sleep  !    The  long  bright  day  is  done, 

And  darkness  rises  from  the  fallen  sun. 

To  sleep !  to  sleep  1 

Whate'er  thy  joys,  they  vanish  with  the  day  ; 

Whate'er  thy  griefs,  in  sleep  they  fade  away. 

To  sleep  !  to  sleep  ! 

Sleep,  mournful  heart,  and  let  the  past  be  past ! 

Sleep,  happy  soul !  all  life  will  sleep  at  last. 

To  sleep  1  to  sleep  ! 

\A  truttipet  blown  at  the  gates. 
Robin.     Who  breaks   the  stillness  of 

the  morning  thus  ? 
Little  John  {going  out  and  returning). 
It  is  a  royal  messenger,  my  lord  : 
I  trust  he  brings  us  news  of  the  King's 
coming. 

Enter  a  PURSUIVANT  who  reads. 

O  yes,  O  yes,  O  yes  !     In  the  name 

of  the  Regent.     Thou,  Robin  Hood  Earl 

of  Huntingdon,  art  attainted    and    hast 

lost     thine     earldom     of    Huntingdon. 


Moreover  thou   art    dispossessed  of  d 
thy  lands,  goods,  and  chattels;  and  bf 
virtue  of  this  writ,  whereas  Robin  Hood 
Earl  of  Huntingdon  by  force  and  am 
hath    trespKissed    against    the   icing  ii 
divers  manners,  therefore  by  the  judgroot 
of  the  officers    of  the  said   lord  kio^ 
according  to  the  law  and  custom  of  tk 
kingdom  of  England  Robin  Hood  EaH 
of  Huntingdon  is  outlawed  and  banishoL 
Robin.      I    have   shelter'd  sook  thai 
broke  the  forest  laws. 
This  is  irregular  and  the  work  of  John. 
[*  Irregular,  irregular  !  [tum}i3i\ 
Down  with  him,  tear  his  coit 
from  his  back. 
Messenger,     Ho  there  !  ho  there,  the 
SherifTs  men  without ! 

Robin,     Nay,  let  them  be,  man,  Id 
them  be.     We  yield. 
How  should  we  cope  with  John?   Tht 

London  folk  mote 
Has  made  him  all  but  king,  and  he  hath 

seized 
On    half  the    royal    castles.      Let  hun 

alone  !  {to  his  men) 
A   worthy  messenger  !    how  should  he 

help  it  ? 
Shall  we  too  work  injustice  ?  what,  thon 

shakest ! 
Here,  here — a  cup  of  wine — drink  sd 
begone  ! 

[Exit  Messenger. 
We  will  away  in  four-and-twenly  hours, 
But  shall  we  leave  our  England  ? 
Tuch.  Robin,  Eari- 

Robin.     Let  be  the  Earl.      Henceforth 
I  am  no  more 
Than  plain  man  to  plain  man. 

Tuch.  Well,  then,  plain  man, 

There   be  good  fellows    there  in  merry 

Sherwood 
That  hold  by  Richard,  tho'  they  kill  his 
deer. 
Robin.     In  Sherwood  Forest.     I  have 
heard  of  them. 
Have  they  no  leader  ? 

Tuch.  Each  man  for  his  own. 

Be  thou  their  leader  and  they  will  all  of 
them 
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rm  to  thy  Toice  like  bees  to  the  brass 

pan. 
'0Hm.     They  hold  by  Richard — the 

wild  wood  !  to  cast 
threadbare    household    habit,    mix 

with  all 
lusty  life  of  wood  and  underwood, 
fk,  buzzard,  jay,  the  mavis  and  the 

merle, 
\  tawny  squirrel  vaulting   thro*   the 

boughs, 
!  deer,  the  highback'd  polecat,  the 

wild  boar, 
!  borrowing  badger — By  St.  Nicholas 
ate  a  sudden  passion  for  the  wild 

wood — 
should  be   free  as  air  in  the  wild 

wood — 
at  say   you  ?   shall   we   go  ?     Your 

hands,  your  hands  ! 

[Gives  his  hand  to  each. 
I,   Scarlet,    you   are   always   moody 

here. 
'rarUt.     Tis  for  no  lack  of  love  to 

you,  my  lord, 
lack  of  happiness  in  a  blatant  wife, 
broke  my  head  on  Tuesday  with  a 

dish. 
3old  have  thwack*d  the  woman,  hut 

I  did  not, 
rase  thou  sayest  such  fine  things  of 

women, 
I  shall  have  to  thwack  her  if  I  stay. 
*oHn,     Would  it  be  better  A)r  thee 

in  the  wood  ? 
:arlif.     Ay,   so   she  did   not   follow 

me  to  the  wood. 
'oiin.     Then,  Scarlet,   thou  at  least 

wilt  go  with  me. 
u.   Much,  the   miller's  son,   I  knew 

thy  father  : 
was  a  manly  man,  as  thou  art.  Much, 
gray  before  his   time  as  thou  art. 

Much. 
fmch.      It  is  the  trick  of  the  family, 

my  lord. 
re  was  a  song  he  made  to  the  turning 

wheel — 
*obin,      *  Turn  1   turn  1 '   but  I  forget 

it 


Much,  I  can  sing  it. 

Robin,     Not  now,  good  Much  !     And 
thou,  dear  Little  John, 
Who  hast  that   worship    for   me   which 

Heaven  knows 
I  ill  deserve — you  love  me,  all  of  you, 
But  I  am  outlawed,  and  if  caught,  I  die. 
Your  hands  again.     All   thanks  for  all 

your  service  ; 
But  if  you  follow  me,  you  may  die  with 
me. 
Ail.     We  will  live  and  die  with  thee, 
we  will  live  and  die  with  thee. 


ACT  II 
THE  FLIGHT  OF  MARIAN 

SCENE  I. — A    BROAD    FOREST   CLADR, 

woodman's  hut  at  onk  sidr  wrni 

HALF-DOOR.  P'ORRSTERS  ARR  LOOK- 
ING TO  THKIR  HOWS  AND  ARROWS, 
OR  POLISHING  THEIR  SWORDS. 

Foresters  sinjir  (as  thfy  disperse  to  their 

work). 

There  is  no  land  like  England 

Where'er  the  light  of  d.iy  be  ; 
There  .^re  no  hearts  like  F.nglUh  hearts 

Such  hearts  of  txik  as  they  lie. 
There  is  no  land  like  F.ncl.ind 

Where'er  the  lii;ht  of  tlay  l>e  ; 
There  arc  no  men  like  Ln};Ii^hmen 

So  tall  and  Ituld  as  they  l>e. 

(Full  chorus.)    And  these  will  strike  for  Kngland 
And  man  and  maid  lie  free 
To  foil  and  spoil  the  tyrant 
Hcneath  the  jjreenwotxl  trrr. 

There  is  no  land  like  Kngland 

Where'er  the  light  of  day  lie  : 
There  are  no  wivo  like  IlnKliNh  wi\-e4 

So  fair  and  chaste  as  they  he. 
Thrre  is  nu  land  like  F.ncland 

Where'er  the  liv-ht  of  d.iy  he  ; 
There  are  no  maids  like  Fnglish  maids 

So  l>eautiful  as  they  lie. 

(Full  choruv)    And  theNC  «.hall  wed  with  firemen, 
And  all  thrir  sons  1h»  frrr, 
To  smg  the  Ming^  of  Kn^land 
Beneath  the  greenwood  tree. 
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RoHn  {a/&fu).     My  lonely  hour  1 
The  king  of  day  hath  stept  from  off  his 

throne, 
Flung  by  the  golden  mantle  of  the  cloud, 
And  sets,  a  naked  Hre.     The  King  of 

England 
Perchance  this  day  may  sink  as  gloriously, 
Red  with  his  own  and  enemy's  blood — 

but  no  ! 
We  hear   he   is   in   prison.     It   is   my 

birthday. 
I  have  reign*d  one  year  in  the  wild  wood. 

My  mother, 
For  whose  sake,  and  the  blessed  Queen 

of  Heaven, 
I  reverence  all  women,  bad  me,  dying, 
Whene'er  this  day  should  come  about, 

to  carve 
One  lone  hour  from  it,  so  to  meditate 
Upon  my  greater  nearness  to  the  birthday 
Of  the  after-life,  when  all  the  sheeted  dead 
Are  shaken   from   their  stillness  in  the 

grave 
liy  the  last  trumpet. 

Am  I  worse  or  better  ? 
I   am  outlaw'd.      I  am  none  the  worse 

for  that. 
I  held  for  Richard,  and  I  hated  John. 
I  am  a  thief,  ay,  and  a  king  of  thieves. 
Ay  !  but  we  rob  the  robber,  wrong  the 

wronger. 
And  what  we  wring  from  them  we  give 

the  poor. 
I  am  none  the  worse  for  that,  and  all 

the  l>etter 
For  this  free  forest-life,  for  while  I  sat 
Among  my  thralls  in  my  baronial  hall 
The  groining  hid  the  heavens  ;  but  since 

I  breathed, 
A  houseless  head  l)eneath  the  sun  and 

stars, 
The  soul  of  the  woods  hath  stricken  thro' 

my  blood. 
The  love  of  freedom,  the  desire  of  God, 
The  hope  of  larger  life  hereafter,  more 
Tenfold  than  under  roof. 

[Horn  bloiun. 

True,  were  I  taken 

They  would  prick  out  my  sight.      A  price 

is  set 


On  this  poor  head  ;  but  I  bdim  tkc 

lives 
No  man  who  truly  loves  and  tnily  nki 
His  following,  but  can  keep  his  foUoioi 

true. 
I    am    one    with    mine.     Traitocs  aie 

rarely  bred 
Save    under    traitor   kings.    Oar  fi» 

king  John, 
True  king  of  vice — true  pby  on  words- 

our  John 
By  his  Norman  arrogance  and  dissolatt 

ness. 
Hath  made  me  king  of  all  the  discoDtcfll 
Of  England  up  thro'  all  the  forest  tend 
North  to  the  Tyne  :  being  outliwM  ia  i 

land 
Where  law  lies  dead,  we  make  ooiseha 

the  law. 
Why  break  you    thus   upon  my  k«dy 

hour? 

Enter  Little  John  and  Kate. 

Litth  John.      I   found  this  white  doe 

wandering  thro'  the  wood, 
Not  thine,  but  mine.      I  have  shot  ho 

thro'  the  heart. 
Kate.      He  lies,  my  lord.      I  have  sho! 

him  thro'  the  heart. 
Robin,      My  God,    thou   art  the  ten 

woman  who  wails 
On  my  dear  Marian.     Tell  me,  tell  dk 

of  her. 
Thou  comest  a  very  angel  out  of  heavciL 
Where  is  she  ?  and  how  fares  she  ? 

Kate.  O  my  good  lord. 

I  am  but  an  angel  by  reflected  light. 
Your   heaven    is   vacant    of  your  angH 

John- 
Shame  on  him  ! — 
Stole  on  her,   she  was  walking  in  the 

garden. 
And  after  some  slight  speech  about  tb« 

Sheriff 
He  caught  her  round  the  waist,  whererti 

she  struck  him. 
And  fled  into  the  castle.      She  and  Sii 

Richard 
Have   past    away,   I    know  not  where: 

and  I 
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I  left  alone,  and  knowing  as  I  did 
t  I  had  shot  him  thro*  the  heart,  I 

came 
eat  him  up  and  make  an  end  of  him. 
ittUJohn,     In  kisses? 
'ale.     You,  how  dare  you  mention 

kisses? 
I  am  weary  pacing  thro*  the  wood. 
m  me  some  cave  or  cabin  where  I 

may  rest. 
^obiH,     Go  with  him.      I  will  talk 

with  thee  anon. 

[ExeuMi  Little  John  and  Kate. 
( struck  him,  my  brave  Marian,  struck 

the  Prince, 
s  serpent   that   had   crept    into   the 

garden 
d  coil'd    himself  about    her   sacred 

waist, 
hink  I  should  have  stricken  him  to 

the  death, 
never  will  forgive  her. 

O  the  Sheriff 
mid  pay  this  cursed  mortgage  to  his 

brother 
Marian  would  marry  him  ;  and  the  son 
most  like  dead — if  so  the  land  may 

come 
Marian,  and  they  rate  the  land  five- 
fold 
e  worth  of  the  mortgage,  and  who 

marries  her 
nies    the    land.       Most    honourable 

Sheriff ! 
srionately)  Gone,  and  it  may  be  gone 

for  evermore  ! 
would   that   I   could    see   her   for  a 

moment 
\t  like  a  light  across  these  woodland 

ways  ! 
>*  in  one  moment  she  should  glance 

away, 
KHild  be  happier  for  it  all  the  year, 
rould  she  moved  beside  me  like  my 

shadow  ! 
would   she  stood   l)efoic   mc  as  my 

queen, 
make  this  Shcrwoo^l  lulen  o'er  again, 
1    these    rough    oaks    the    palms   of 

Paradise  t 


Ah  !  but  who  be  those  three  yonder 
with  bows? — not  of  my  band — the 
Sheriff,  and  by  heaven,  Prince  John 
himself  and  one  of  those  mercenaries 
that  suck  the  blood  of  England.  My 
people  are  all  scattered  I  know  not 
where.  Have  they  come  for  me  ?  Here 
is  the  witch's  hut.  The  fool-people  call 
her  a  witch — a  good  witch  to  me  I  I 
will  shelter  here. 

[Knocks  at  the  door  of  the  hut. 

Old  Woman  comes  out. 

Old  Woman  {kisses  his  hand).  Ah 
dear  Robin  !  ah  noble  captain,  friend  of 
the  poor  ! 

Kobin.  I  am  chased  by  my  foes.  I 
have  forgotten  my  horn  that  calls  my 
men  together.  Disguise  me — thy  gown 
and  thy  coif. 

Old  Woman,  Come  in,  come  in  ;  I 
would  give  my  life  for  thee,  for  when 
the  Sheriff  had  taken  all  our  goods  for 
the  King  without  paying,  our  horse  and 
our  little  cart 

Robin.     Quick,  good  mother,  quick  ! 

Old  Woman,  Ay,  ay,  gown,  coif,  and 
{K'tticoat,  and  the  old  woman's  blessing 
with  them  to  the  last  fringe. 

[  They  f^  in. 

Enter  Prince  John,  Sup. riff  of 
Non  INC.HAM,  and  Mfrcf.narv. 

Prince  John.     Did  we  not    hear  the 

two  would  pass  this  way  ? 
They  must  have  past.      Here  is  a  wjxkI- 

man\s  hut. 
Mercenary.     Take  heed,  lake  heed  !  in 

Nottingham  they  say 
There    bides   a    foul    witch    somewhere 

hereaUiut. 
.Sheriff.     Not  in  this  hut  I  take  it. 
Prince  John.  Why  not  here? 

Sheriff,     I  saw  a  man  go  in,  my  lor«l. 
Prince  John.  Not  two? 

.Shenff.     No,  niy  K>rd,  one. 
Trnue John.      Make  for   the  cottapc 

then  ! 


*  ftniejonn  [ri't/Aou/).  Open,  open 
or  I  will  drive  the  door  from  the  door 
post. 

Kohin  {opens  door).     Come  in,  come  in. 

Prince  John,  Why  did  ye  keep  us  at 
the  door  so  long  ? 

JCohin  {cnrtseying).  I  was  afcar'd  it 
was  the  ghost,  your  worship. 

Prince  John.  Ghost  !  did  one  in 
white  pass? 

Kobin  {curtseying).     No,  your  worship. 

Prince /oftn.     Did  two  knights  pass? 

Kohin  {curtseying).     No,  your  worship. 

Sheriff.  I  fear  me  we  have  lost  our 
labour,  then. 

Prince  John.  Except  this  old  hag 
have  l)een  bribed  to  lie. 

Robin.     We  old  hags  should  be  brilx-d 
to  speak  truth,  for,  (xoii  help  us,  wc  lie  ; 
by  nature. 

Prince  John.  There  was  a  man  just 
now  that  enter'd  here  ? 

Robin.  There  is  but  one  old  woman 
in  the  hut. 

[Old  Woman  yells.   ' 

Robin.  I  crave  your  worship's  pardon. 
There  is  yet  another  old  woman.  She 
was  murdered  here  a  hundred  year  ago, 
and  whenever  a  munler  is  to  l>e  done 
again  she  yells  out  i'  this  way — so  they 
say,  your  worship. 

Mercenary.  Now,  if  I  hadn't  a  sprig 
o*  wickentree  sewn  into  my  dress,  I 
should  run. 
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r   body  to  the  King  had  he  asked 

,  like  the  woman  at  Acre  when  the 

shot    her  as  she   was  helping   to 

the  mound  against  the  city.     I  ha' 

1  the  King  living,  says  she,  and  let 

irve  him  dead,  says  she ;  let  me  go 

ake  the  mound :    bury  me   in  the 

d,  says  the  woman. 

rriff.     Ay,  but  the  cow  ? 

^M.     She  was  given  mc. 

fHff.     By  whom? 

6in.     By  a  thieC 

eriff.     Who,  woman,  who? 

bin  {sings). 

He  was  a  forester  good  ; 
He  was  the  cock  o'  the  walk ; 
He  was  the  king  o'  the  wood. 

lur  worship  may  find  another  rhyme 

1  care  to  drag  your  brains  for  such  a 

ow. 

eriff.     That  cow  was  mine.     I  have 

a  cow  from    my  meadow.     Robin 

1  was  it?     I  thought  as  much.     He 

wsD/t  to  the  gibbet  at  last. 

[Old  Woman  yells. 
trcinary.     O  sweet  sir,  talk  not  of 
.     You  anger  the  spirit. 
Hneejohtt.     Anger  the  scritch-owl. 
'erceneuy.     But,  my  lord,  the  scritch- 
bodes  death,  my  lord. 
Mn.     I  beseech   you  all   to  speak 
r.     Robin  may  be  hard  by  wiMhrcc- 
r  of  his  men.     He  often  l<M>ks  in 

by    the    moonshine.       Beware    of 
in.  [Old  Woman  _v^/A. 

Wcenary,     Ay,  do  you  hear  ?     There 
be  murder  done. 

\eriff.     Have  you  not  finished,   my 
? 

obin.     Thou  hast  crost  him  in  love, 
I  have  heard  him  swonr  he  will  be 

wi'  thee.  [Old  Woman  jy/A. 

Mercenary,     Now    is    my    heart    so 
n  in  my  heels  that  if  I  stay,  I  can't 

heriff.     Shall  we  not  go  ? 
0^/ir.     And,   old  hag   tho'    I   l)o,   I 
spell    the   hand.       (iive  mo    thine. 
ay,  the  line  o'  life  is  marked  enow  ; 
look,  there  is  a  cross  line  o*  sudden 


death.  I  pray  thee  go,  go,  for  tho'  thou 
wouldst  bar  me  fro'  the  milk  o'  my  cow, 
I  wouldn't  have  thy  blood  on  my  hearth. 

Prince  John.  Why  do  you  listen, 
man,  to  the  old  fool  ? 

Sheriff,  I  will  give  thee  a  silver 
penny  if  thou  wilt  show  us  the  way  back 
to  Nottingham. 

Robin  (with  a  very  low  curtsey).  All 
the  sweet  saints  bless  your  worship  for 
your  alms  to  the  old  woman  !  but  make 
haste  then,  and  be  silent  in  the  wood. 
Follow  me.  [TcUkes  his  bow. 

(  They  cotne  out  of  the  hut  and  close  the 
door  carefully. ) 

Outside  hut, 

Robin.  Softly  !  softly  I  there  may  lie 
a  thief  in  every  bush. 

Prince  John.  How  should  this  old 
lamcster  guide  us  ?  Where  is  thy  good- 
man? 

Robin.  The  saints  were  so  kind  to 
l)oth  on  us  that  he  was  dead  before  he 
was  born. 

Prince  John.  Half-witted  and  a  witch 
to  lxx)t  !  Mislead  us,  and  I  will  have 
thy  life  !  and  what  docst  thou  with  that 
who  art  more  lK>w-bent  than  the  very  Ik)W 
thou  earnest  ? 

Robin.      I  keep  it  to  kill  nightingales. 

Prime  John.      Nightingales  ! 

Robin.  V«)u  sec,  they  arc  so  fond  o' 
their  own  voices  that  I  cannot  bleep  u' 
nights  by  cause  on  'cm. 

Prince  John.  True  soul  i»f  the  Saxon 
churl  for  whom  song  has  no  charm. 

Robin.  Then  I  roast  'cm,  for  I  have 
nought  else  to  live  on  {whines).  O  your 
honour,  I  pray  you  too  to  give  me  an 
alms.      (  7<?  Prince  John.) 

Sheriff.     This  is  no  1h)W  to  hit  night  in- 

!  gales  ;  this  is  a  true  wcxKlman's  Ik)w  of 

'  the   l)cst    yew -wood    to   shy  the   deer. 

Look,  my  lor<l,  there  goes  one  in   the 

moonlight.     Sh<Mit  ! 

I       Prin.ejohn  {shoots).     Missed  !    There 

goes  another.     Shoot,  Sheriff ! 

Sheriff  {shoot i).     Misted  ! 

30 


. .»  ^lixjxjt  ucucrr 

Prime  Jokm.  Thou  standest  straight 
Thou  speakest  manlike.  Thou  art  n 
old  woman — thou  art  disguised  —  thoi 
art  one  of  the  thieves. 

\Make5  a  clutch  at  the  gown^   whict 
comes  in  pieces  and  falls^  shewing 
Robin  in  his  forester's  dress. 
Sheriff,     It  is  the  very  captain  of  the 
thieves  ! 

Prince  John.  We  have  him  at  last ; 
we  have  him  at  advantage.  Strike, 
Sheriff !     Strike,  mercenary  ! 

[  They  draw  swords  and  attack  him  ; 
he  defends  himself  with  his. 

Enter  Little  John. 

Little  John.     I  have  lodged  my  pretty 

Katekin  in  her  bower. 
How   now  ?      Clashing   of    swords — 
three  upon  one,  and  that  one  our  Robin  ! 
Rogues,  have  you  no  manhood  ? 

[Draws  and  defends  Robin. 

Enter  SiR  Richard  Lea  {draws 
his  ruvrd). 

Sir  Richard  I^a.     Old  as   I   am,  I 
will  not  brook  to  see 
Three  upon  two. 

[Maid  Marian  in  the  armour  of  a  Red- 
cross  Knight  follows  y  hcdf  unsheath- 
ing her  sword  and  half  seen. 
Back  !  back  !  I  charge  thee,  back  ! 
Is  this  a  game  for  thee  to  play  at  ?    Away. 
\Sh£  »-w/.-'  '-  -'     '  • 
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f».     A  moment  for  some  matter 
r  no  moment ! 

ke  and  use  your  moment,  while 
3U  may. 

Thou  art  her  brother,  and  her 
>ice  is  thine, 

is  thine,  and  if  thou  be  as  gentle 
some  news  of  my  sweet  Marian, 
she? 

n.       Thy    sweet     Marian?     I 
dieve 
!  with  me  into  the  forest  here. 

She    followed   thee   into   the 
irest  here  ? 

«.  Nay — that,  my  friend,  I 
m  sure  I  did  not  say. 

Thou  blowest  hot  and  cold. 
/here  is  she  then  ? 
f».     Is  she  not  here  with  thee  ? 
Would  God  she  were  ! 
It.      If  not  with  thee  I  know  not 
here  she  is. 

have  lighted  on  your  fairies  here, 
'  be  skipping  in  their  fairy-rings, 
rring  hand  in  hand  with  Oberon. 

Peace  ! 
H.     Or    learning   witchcraft   of 
rar  woodland  witch, 
'  to  charm  and  waste  the  hearts 
fmen. 

That  is  not  brother-like. 
n    (pointing  to   the   sky).      Or 
lere  perchance 
er  with  the  man  i'  the  moon. 

No  more  I 
«.  Or  haply  fallen  a  victim  to 
le  wolf. 

Tut  1    be    there    wolves    in 
herwood? 
n.  The  wolf,  John  ! 

Curse    him  !    but     thou    art 
locking  me.     Thou  art 
her — I  forgive  thee.     Come  be 
10U 

ler  too.     She  loves  me. 
jf.  Doth  she  so  ? 

Do  you  doubt  me  when  I  say 
\t  loves  me,  man  ? 
n.     No,  but  my  father  will  not 
wt  his  land. 


Rather  than  that  would  wed  her  with  the 
Sheriff. 
Robin,     Thou  hold'st  with  him  ? 
Marian,  Yes,  in  some  sort  I  do. 

He  is  old  and  almost  mad  to  keep  the 
land. 
Robin.     Thou  hold'st  with  him  ? 
Marian,  I  tell  thee,  in  some  sort. 

Robin   {angrily).     Sort !    sort  !    what 
sort  ?  what  sort  of  man  art  thou 
For  land,  not  love?     Thou  wilt  inherit 

the  land. 
And   so  wouldst   sell   thy  sister  to  the 

Sheriff, 
O   thou  unworthy  brother  of  my  dear 

Marian  I 
And  now,  I  do  bethink  me,  thou  wast  by 
And  never  drewest  sword  to  help  the  old 

man 
When  he  was  fighting. 

Marian.      There  were  three  to  three. 
Robin.     Thou  shouldst  have  ta'en  his 

place,  and  fought  for  him. 
Marian.     He  did  it  so  well  there  was 

no  call  for  me. 
Robin.     My  God  I 
That   such   a   brother — she   marry   the 

Sheriff! 
Come  now,  I   fain  would  have  a  lx)ut 

with  thee. 
It  is  but  pastime — nay,  I  will  not  harm 

thee. 
Draw  ! 

Marian.     Earl,    I    would    fight    with 

any  man  but  thee. 
Robin.     Ay,    ay,    because    I    have   a 

name  for  prowess. 
Marian,     It  is  not  that. 
Robin.     That !     I  believe  thou  fcll'st 
into  the  hands 
Of  these  same  Moors  thro'  nature *s  base- 
ness, criedst 
*  I  yield  *  almost   before  the  thing  was 

ask'd, 
And   thro'   thy  lack    of  manhood   hast 

l)etray'd 
Thy  father  to  the  losing  of  his  land. 
Come,  boy  !  *t»  but  to  tee  if  thou  canst 

fence. 
Draw  I  [Drmws. 


ni^^^HIIH^H 

Sao                                        THE  FOKEsrSKS.                                  iv 

.Variai.           No,  Si.  Earl.  I  wUl  im 

5ghl  loday. 

k»^  Dot  deiOb.     WhrAiii 

RMn.     To-morrow  Ihen  ? 

ATan/m.                  Well,  I  wJU  Rgbl  lo- 

With  n.en-crtnks   oT  dolb  nd  4 

death? 

^dAm.     Gi^e  me  ihy  glove  upon  h. 

.tAtrw..    AjuI  I  Hd  be  M  pu* 

-IftWw.  (/-/^  0^  *<r--i«m  enJgivts 

illohim).                 Tlwrc! 

He  has  a  fnend  Ihera  inU  MinMe* 

^(Ak.                          0  c;«i ! 

What  sparkles  in  Ihe  moonlighl  on  Ihy 

So   now   Ihe   forest    Uvru    ut  A  M 

hand?                 iTala>  ktr  hand. 

bright 

In  that  great  heat  lo   wed   her  Xo  [lie 

As  viAp,  to  hMTSn.  I  pnf  tbet  (i«  « 

Sheriff 

tjuides 

Thou  hjLSt   to1>b'd  my  gut  (it  tier   l>e- 

To  lend  lu   thio'  IliG   wi0d>i«>  (/  <k 

Irolhsl  ring- 

wood. 

M^rian.     No,  no  ! 

^«i.'».     Musi  it  be  w/    If  il  M 

RshiH.                Whal  1  do  !  DOI  know 

«.,  myself 

Would  guide  you  thrtf  the  fc«W  »  * 

Marian.     1  kL'cp  it  for  bor. 

Rcbin.                Nny.  she  nrtHC  ll  MWt 

Bui  go  am  yet,  *uy  with  u,  mm)  «ha 

Should  leave  het  finget.     Give  ll  me. 

thy  Wulhci 

by  heaven. 

Marian.      KolHn.   1   eret   Md  « 

Or  I  will  force  it  from  thee. 

«rbe  ffll«: 

Marian.                    0  KoWtt.  RoKa  • 

That  Lo*e  i>  Uind.  b»  ihoa  bMlpN 

*Pi™.     0  my  de«  MuUn, 

...    "—       .  .  ,«• 

II. 
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Enttr  SCAKLET,  Much,  seoeral  of  the 
FoRBSTBRS,  rushing  <m. 

Scarlet,     Look  !  look  !  he  kneek !  he 

has  anger'd  the  foul  witch, 
rho  melts  a  waxen  image  by  the  fire, 
Jid  drains  the  heart  and  marrow  from 
a  man. 
Mueh,     Our  Robin  beaten,  pleading 
for  his  life ! 
ieiie  on  the  knight  !  wrench  his  sword 
from  him  ! 

[  '/hey  all  rush  ou  Marian. 
Rofii'tt  {spriftjpni!^  up  ami  waving  his 
hafhi).  Back  ! 

Back  all  of  you  !  this  u  Maid  Marian 
Plying  from  John — disguised. 
Men.  Maid  Marian?  she? 

Siarlet,     Captain,  we  saw  thee  cower- 
ing to  a  knight 
And  thought  thou  wert  bewitched. 

Marian,  You  dared  to  dream 

That  our  great  Earl,  the  bravest  English 

heart 
Since  Hereward  the  Wake,  would  cower 

to  any 
Of  mortal    build.     Weak   natures   that 

impute 
Themselves  to  their  unlikes,  and  their 

own  want 
Of  manhood  to  their  leader !  he  woukl 

break, 
Par  as  he  might,  the  power  of  John — 

but  you — 
What  rightful  cause  could  grow  to  such 

a  heat 
As  bums  a  wrong  to  ashes,  if  the  followers 
Of  him,  who  heguis  the  movement,  held 

him  craven  ? 
Robin — I  know  not,  can  I  trust  myself 
\Mth  your  brave  band  ?  in  some  of  these 

may  lodge 
That  baseness  which  for  fear  or  monies, 

might 
Betray  me  to  the  wild  Prince. 

Robin.  No,  love,  no  I 

Not  any  of  these,  I  swear. 
Men,  No,  no,  we  swear. 


SCENE    II.  —  Another    Glade    in 
THE  Forest. 

Robin  and  Marian  fassing. 

Enter  Forester. 

Forester.     Knight,   your  good    father 
had  his  draught  of  wine 
And  then  he  swoon'd  away.     He  had 

been  hurt. 
And  bled  beneath  his  armour.     Now  he 

cries 
*  The  land  !  the  land  '. '     Come  to  him. 
Marian.  O  my  poor  father  ! 

'Robin.     Stay  with   us  in  this  woo<l, 
till  he  recover. 
Wc  know  all  balms  and  simples  of  the 

field 
To  help  a  wound.     Stay  with  us  here, 

sweet  love. 
Maid  Marian,  till  thou  wed  what  man 

thou  wilt. 
All  here  will  prize  thee,  honour,  worship 

thee, 
Crown  thee  with  flowers ;  and   he  will 

soon  1)e  well : 
All  will  l)e  well. 

Marian.         O  lead  me  to  my  father  I 
\As  they  are  going  out  niter  Little 
John  and  Kate  who  falls  on 
the  neck  ^Marian. 
Kate.       No,    no,    false   knight,    thou 
canst  not  hide  thyself 
From  her  who  loves  thee. 

Little  fohn.  What  ! 

Hy  all  the  devils  in  and  out  of  Hell  ! 
Wilt  thou  embrace  thy  sweetheart  'fore 

my  face  ? 
Quick    with    thy    sword  !    the    yeoman 

braves  the  knight. 
There  !  {strikes  her  with  the  fat  of  his 
STi'ord). 
Marian  (laying  about  her).      .\rc  the 
men  all   mad  ?   there   then,   and 
there ! 
Atf/c*.     O  hold  thy  hand  !  this  is  our 

Marian. 
Little  fohn.     What  !    with   this  skill 
of  fence  !  let  go  mine  arm. 
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Robin,     Down  with  thy  sword  I    She 
is  my  queen  and  thine, 
The  mistress  of  the  band. 

Marian    [sheathing  her  sword).       A 
maiden  now 
Were  ill-bested   in  these  dark  days  of 

John, 
Except  she  could  defend  her  innocence. 

0  lead  me  to  my  father. 

[Exeunt  Robin  and  Marian. 
Little  John.  Speak  to  me, 

1  am  like  a  boy  now  going  to  be  whipt  ; 
I  know  I  have  done  amiss,  have  been  a 

fool. 
Speak  to  me,  Kate,  and  say  you  pardon 
me  ! 
Kate.     I  never  will   speak  word   to 
thee  again. 
What  ?  to  mistrust  the  girl  you  say  you 

love 
Is  to  mistrust  your  own  love  for  your  girl  ! 
How  should  you  love  if  you  mistrust  your 
love  ? 
Little  John.     O  Kate,  true  love  and 
jealousy  are  twins, 
And  love  is  joyful,  innocent,  beautiful. 
And  jealousy  is  wither'd,  sour  and  ugly  : 
Yet  are  they  twins  and  always  go  together. 
Aa/e*.     Well,  well,  until  they  cease  to 
go  together, 
I  am  but  a  stone  and  a  dead  stock  to 
thee. 
Little  John.     I  thought   I   saw   thee 
clasp  and  kiss  a  man 
And  it  was  but  a  woman.     Pardon  me. 
Kate.     Ay,  for  I  much  disdain  thee, 
but  if  ever 
Thou  see  me  clasp  and  kiss  a  man  indeed, 
I  will  again  be  thine,  and  not  till  then. 

[Exit. 

Little  John.     I  have  been  a  fool  and 

I  have  lost  my  Kate.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  ROBIN. 

Robin.     He  dozes.     I    have  left  her 

watching  him. 
She  will  not  marry  till  her  father  yield. 
The  old  man  dotes. 
Nay — and  she  will  not  marry  till  Richard 

come. 


And   that's    at    Utter    Lammas- 

perhaps. 
Besides,  tho*  Friar  Tuck  might  m 

one, 
An  outlaw's  bride  may  not  be  f 

law. 
I  am  weary.  [Lying  down  on  a 

What's   here  ?   a  dead    bat  in  tht 

ring- 
Yes,  I  remember,  Scarlet  hacking 
A  hollow  ash,  a  bat  flew  out  at  hi 
In  the  clear  noon,  and  hook'd  b, 

the  hair, 
And  he   was  scared  and  slew  it. 

men  say 
The  fairies    haunt  this   glade; — i 

could  catch 
A  glimpse   of  them  and  of  theii 

Queen — 
Have  our  loud  pastimes  driven  tht 

away? 
I  never  saw  them  :  yet  I  could  be! 
There  came  some  evil  fair)*  at  my 
And  cursed  me,  as  the  last  heir 

race  : 
*  This  boy  will  never  wed  the  m; 

loves, 
Nor  leave  a  child  behind  him'  (/' 

Weary —  weary 

As  tho'  a  spell  were  on  me  {he  an 

[The  whole  stage  lights  «/,  and 

are  seen  sivinging  on  A>wc 

nestling  in  hollozcf  trunk:. 

TiTAMA  on  a  hill^  Fairies  on  e\ 
side  of  her^  the  moon  above  the  k 

First  Fairy. 

Evil  fairy  !  do  you  hear  ? 
So  he  said  who  lieth  here. 

Second  Fairy. 

We  be  fairies  of  the  wood, 
We  be  neither  bad  nor  gocKl. 

First  Fairy. 

Back  and  side  and  hip  and  ril 
Nip,  nip  him  for  his  fib. 

Titania. 

Nip  him  not,  but  let  him  snoi 
We  must  flit  for  evermore. 
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First  Fairy. 

[ueen,  must  it  be  so  ? 
e,  wherefore  should  we  go 

Titania. 

bid  you  flit, 

dare  to  call  me  Tit. 

First  Fairy. 

>ve  and  brevity, 
3ve  of  levity. 

Titania, 

f  our  flickering  mob, 
thou  call  my  Oberon  Ob  ? 

First  Fairy. 

please  your  Elfln  Grace, 
b  before  his  face. 

Titania. 

Im  is  breaking  down 
e  fairy  slights  the  crown. 

First  Fairy, 
isp  and  glowworm,  no. 
srefore  should  we  go  ? 

Titania. 

fly  from  Robin  Hood 
new  queen  of  the  wood. 

First  Fairy. 
e  is  a  goodly  thing, 
jealousy  of  the  king. 

Titania, 

Oberon  fled  away 
thousand  leagues  to-day. 

Chorus. 
ere  comes  a  deputation 
ir  flnikin  fairy  nation. 

tter  several  Fairies. 
Third  Fairy. 

my  bat  whereon  I  flew  ! 
im  dead  and  drench*d  in  dew, 

Queen. 
Fourth  Fairy. 

my  frog  that  used  to  quack 
vaulted  on  his  back. 

Queen. 


Fifth  Fairy, 

Kiird  the  sward  where'er  they  sat, 

Queen. 
Sixth  Fairy. 

Lusty  bracken  beaten  flat. 

Queen. 
Seventh  Fairy, 

Honest  daisy  deadly  bruised. 

Queen. 
Eighth  Fairy, 

Modest  maiden  lily  abused, 

Queen. 
Ninth  Fairy. 

Beetle's  jewel  armour  crack*d, 

Queen. 
Tenth  Fairy, 

Reed  I  rock*d  upon  broken-back'd, 

Queen. 
Fairies  {in  chorus). 

We  be  scared  with  song  and  shout. 
Arrows  whistle  all  about. 
All  our  games  be  put  to  rout. 
All  our  rings  be  trampled  out. 
Lead  us  thou  to  some  deep  glen, 
Far  from  solid  foot  of  men, 
Never  to  return  again, 

Queen. 

Titania  (to  First  Fairy). 

Elf,  with  spiteful  heart  and  eye, 
Talk  of  jealousy?     You  sec  why 
We  must  leave  the  wood  and  fly. 

( To  all  the  Fairies,  whc  sing  at  intervals 
with  Titania.) 

Up  with  you,  out  of  the  forest  and  over 

the  hills  and  away, 
And  over  this  Robin  Hood's  bay  ! 
Up  thro'  the  light  of  the  seas  by  the 

moon's  long-silvering  ray  I 
To  a  land  where  the  fay, 
Not  an  eye  to  survey. 
In  the  night,  in  the  day. 
Can  have  frolic  and  play. 
Up  with  you,  all  of  you,  out  of  it  I  hear 

and  obey. 
Man,  lying  here  alone. 
Moody  creature. 
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Of  a  nature 

Stronger,  sadder  than  my  own, 

Were  I  human,  were  I  human, 

I  could  love  you  like  a  woman. 

Man,  man. 

You  shall  wed  your  Marian. 

She  is  true,  and  you  are  true, 

And  you  love  her  and  she  loves  you ; 

Both  be  happy,  and  adieu  for  ever  and 

for  evermore — adieu. 
Robin    {half   waking).       Shall    I    be 

happy?     Happy  vision,  stay. 

Titania, 

Up  with  you,  all  of  you,  off  with  you, 
out  of  it,  over  the  wood  and  away  ! 

Note. — In  the  stage  copy  of  my  play  I  have  had 
this  Fairy  Scene  transferred  to  the  end  of  the 
Third  Act,  for  the  sake  of  modem  dramatic 
effect. 

ACT  III. 

THE  CROWNING  OF  MARIAN. 
SCENE.  — Heart  of  the  Forest. 

M  A  R I A  N  rt //^/  K  ATE  ( /«  Forestcrs^  green ) . 

Kate.      What  makes  you  seem  so  cold 

to  Robin,  lady? 
Marian.     What  makes  thee  think   I 

seem  so  cold  to  Robin  ? 
Kate.     You    never   whisper  close   as 
lovers  do, 
Nor  care  to  leap  into  each  other*s  arms. 
Marian.     There  is  a  fence  I  cannot 
overleap, 
My  father's  will. 

Kate.     Then  you  will  wed  the  Sheriff? 
Marian.     When  heaven  falls,  I  may 
light  on  such  a  lark  ! 
But  who  art  thou  to  catechize  me — thou 
That   hast   not  made  it  up  with  Little 
John  ! 
A'ate.      I  wait  till  Little  John  makes 

up  to  me. 
Marian.     Why,      my     good      Robin 
fancied  me  a  man, 
And  drew  his  sword  upon  me,  and  Little 
John 


Fancied  he  saw  thee  clasp  and 

man. 
Kai€.     Well,  if  he  fancied  that 

a  man 
Other  than  him^  he  is  mfl  the 

me. 
Maritm.    And  that  would  quit( 

him,  heart  and  soul. 
For  both  are  thine.  {Lool 

But  listen^ve 
Fluting,   and   piping  and  luting 

love,  love* — 
Those  sweet  tree-Cupids  half-w: 

heaven, 
The  birds — would  I  were  one 

O  good  Kate — 
If  my  man-Robin  were  bat  a  bin 
How  happily  would  we  lilt  an 

leaves 
*Love,   love,   love,  love* — whi 

madness — listen  ! 
And  let  them  warm  thy  heart 

John. 
Look  where  he  comes  ! 

Kate.  I  will  not  meet 

ril  watch   him   from   behind  t 

but  call 
Kate  when  you  will,  for  I  am 

hand. 

Kate  stands  aside  and  enter  R( 
after  him  at  a  littU  distatu 
John,  Much    the  Millet's 
Scarlet  with  an  oaken  t.h, 
other  Foresters. 

Little  John.  My  lord—] 
crave  pardon — you  always  see 
my  lord — I  Little  John,  he  ] 
miller's  son,  and  he  Scarlet,  I 
all  womankind,  and  more  esp< 
lady  Marian,  do  here,  in  the  ns 
our  woodmen,  present  her 
oaken  chaplet  as  Queen  of  th 
Little  John,  he,  young  Scarlei 
old  Much,  and  all  the  rest  of  ui 

Mitch.      And    I,    old    Mud 
much,    for   being   every    inch 
honour  every  inch  of  a  woman. 

Robin.     Friend  Scarlet,  art 
a  man  than  Much  ? 
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"Wliy  art   thoo  mate?     Dost   thou   not 
hozKMr  woman  ? 
Scarlet.     Robin,  I  do,  bat  I  have  a 
bad  wife. 

Robin,     Then  let  her  pass  as  an  ex- 
ception, Scarlet. 
Scarlet,     So  I  would,  Robin,  if  any 
man  would  accept  her. 

Marian  (pnts  on  the  chaplet).      Had  I  ; 
a  bulmsh  now  in  this  right  hand 
For  sceptre,  I  were  like  a  queen  indeed. 
Comrades,  I  thank  you  for  your  loyalty, 
And  take  and  wear  tliis  symbol  of  your 

love ; 
And  were  my  kindly  father  sound  again. 
Could   live   as  happy   as  the   larks    in 

heaven. 
And  join  your  feasts  and  all  your  forest 

games 
As    far    as    maiden    might.       Farewell, 
good  fellows  ! 
[Exeunt  several  Foresters,  the  others 
withdraw  to  the  back, 
Robin,     Sit   here  by  me,   where  the 
most  beaten  track 
Rons  thro'  the  forest,  hundreds  of  huge 

oaks, 
Gnarrd — older    than    the    thrones    of 

Europe — look. 
What  breadth,  height,  strength — torrents 

of  eddying  Inrk  ! 
Some    hollow-hearted    from    exceeding 

age- 
That  never  be  thy  lot  or  mine ! — and 

some 
Pillaring  a  leaf-sky  on  their  monstrous 

boles, 
Sound   at   the   core   as   we   are.     Fifty 

leagues 
Of  woodland  hear  and  know  my  horn, 

that  scares 
The  Baron  at  the  torture  of  his  churls, 
The  pillage  of  his  vassals. 

O  maiden-wife, 
The  oppression  of  our  people  moves  me 

so. 
That   when   I  think   of  it   hotly,    I»ve 

himself 
Seems  but  a  ghost,  but  when  thou  feel'st 
with  me 


The  ghost   returns  to   Marian,   clothes 

itself 
In  maiden  flesh  and  blood,  and  looks  at 

once 
Maid  Marian,  and  that  maiden  freedom 

which 
Would  never  brook  the  tyrant.       Live 

thou  maiden  ! 
,Thou  art  more  my  wife  so  feeling,  than 

if  my  wife 
And  siding  with  these  proud  priests,  and 

these  Barons, 
Devils,  that  make  this  blessed  England 

hell. 

Marian,     Earl 

Rt^in,         Nay,  no  Earl  am  I.      I  am 

English  yeoman. 
Marian.       Then   /  am    yeo-wcnian. 

O  the  clumsy  word  ! 
Robin,     Take  thou  this  light  kiss  for 

thy  clumsy  word. 
Kiss  me  again. 

Marian,      Robin,  I  will  not  kiss  thee. 
For   that   belongs   to   marriage ;    but    T 

hold  thee 
The  husband  of  my  heart,  the  noblest 

light 
That  ever  flashed  across  my  life,  and  I 
Embrace  thee  with  the  kisses  of  the  soul. 
RoMn,     I  thank  thee. 
Marian.  Scarlet  told  mc — is  it 

true? — 
That  John  last  week  rcturnM  to  Notting- 
ham, 
And   all   the   foolish  world    is   pressing 

thither. 
Robin.      Sit    here,    my    queen,    and 

judge  the  world  with  mc. 
Doubtless,  like  judges  of  another  l»cnch, 
However  wise,  we  must  at  times  have 

wrought 
Some  great  injustice,  yet,  far  as  we  knew. 
We  never  robbM  one  fricntl  i)f  the  true 

King. 
\Vc  robbM  the  traitors  that  are  leagued 

with  John  ; 
We  robb'd  the  lawyer  who  went  against 

the  law ; 
We  spared  the  craftsman,  chapman,  all 

that  live 
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By  their  own  hands,  the  labourer,  the 

poor  priest ; 
We  spoil'd  the  prior,  friar,  abbot,  monk. 
For  playing  upside  down  with  Holy  Writ. 
'Sell  all  thou  hast  and  give  it  to  the 

I>oor  ;* 
Take  all  they  have  and  give  it  to  thyself ! 
Then  after  we  have  eased  them  of  their 

coins 
It  is  our  forest  custom  they  should  revel 
Along  with  Robin. 

Marian,        And  if  a  woman  pass 

Robin,        Dear,     in     these     days    of 

Norman  license,  when 
Our  English  maidens  are  their  prey,  if 

ever 
A  Norman  damsel  fell  into  our  hands, 
In  this  dark  wood  when  all  was  in  our 

power 
We  never  wrong'd  a  woman. 

Marian,  Noble  Robin. 

Little  John  {coming  forward\.  Here 
come  three  beggars. 

Enter  the  three  BEGGARS. 

Little  John,      Toll  ! 

First  Beggar,  Eh  !  we  be  beggars, 
we  come  to  ask  o'  you.     We  ha'  nothing. 

Second  Beggar,  Rags,  nothing  but 
our  rags. 

Third  Beggar,  I  have  but  one  penny 
in  pouch,  and  so  you  would  make  it  two 
I  should  be  grateful. 

Marian.  Beggars,  you  are  sturdy 
rogues  that  should  be  set  to  work.  You 
are  those  that  tramp  the  country,  filch 
the  linen  from  the  hawthorn,  poison  the 
house-dog,  and  scare  lonely  maidens  at 
the  farmstead.     Search  them,  Little  John. 

Little  John,  These  two  have  forty 
gold  marks  between  them,  Robin. 

Robin.  Cast  them  into  our  treasury, 
the  beggars'  mites.  Part  shall  go  to  the 
almshouses  at  Nottingham,  part  to  the 
shrine  of  our  Lady.      Search  this  other. 

Little  John.  He  hath,  as  he  said,  but 
one  penny. 

Robin,  Leave  it  with  him  and  add 
a  gold  mark  thereto.  He  hath  spoken 
truth  in  a  world  of  lies. 


Third  Beggar.     I  thank  you,  mj  kii 

Little  John,  A  fine,  a  fme !  he  bd 
called  plain  Robin  a  lord.  How  gad 
for  a  beggar  ? 

Robin,  Take  his  penoy  and  kiie 
him  his  gold  mark. 

Little  John,  Sit  there,  kiuivcs,  ti 
the  captain  call  for  you. 

[  They  pass  behind  the  tnmk  4 
an  oak  on  the  right. 

Marian,  Art  thou  not  hard  opoi 
them,  my  good  Robin  ? 

Robin,  They  might  be  harder  apoo 
thee,  if  met  in  a  black  lane  at  midn^: 
the  throat  might  gape  before  the  toogie 
could  cry  who  ? 

Little  John,  Here  comes  a  ddzeo, 
and  I  think  his  wife. 

Enter  Citizen  and  Wire. 

Citiun„      That    business   which  we 

have  in  Nottingham 

Little  John.      Halt  ! 
Citizen,     O  dear  wife,  we  have  fallffl 
into  the  hands 
Of  Robin  Hood. 

Marian,       And     Robin    Hood    hath 
sworn — 
Shame  on  thee,   Little  John,  thou  hasi 

forgotten — 
That  by  the  blessed  Mother  no  man,  so 
His  own  true  wife  came  with  him,  shoaki 

be  stay'd 
From  passing  onward.      Fare  you  well 
fair  lady  I  [Bowing  to  kcr. 

Robin,     And  may  your  business  thrive 

in  Nottingham  ! 
Citizen.      1  thank  you,  noble  sir,  tk 
very  blossom 
Of  bandits.      Curtsey  to  him,  wife,  and 
thank  him. 
JViJe.     I   thank  you,    noble  sir,  and 
will  pray  for  you 
That    you    may    thrive,    but    in    sonw 
kindlier  trade. 
Citizen,     Away,  away,  wife,  wilt  thoc 
anger  him  ? 

[Exeunt  Citiren  and  his  Wu^c. 
Little  John,     Here  come  three  friais. 
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Rodin,      Marian,  thou  and  thy  woman 
(looking  rou»ut)y 
VlTiy,  where  is  Kate  ? 

Marian  {calling).     Kate  I 

Kate.     Here  ! 

RoHn,  Thou  and  thy  woman  are  a 
natch  for  three  friars.  Take  thou  my 
bow  and  arrow  and  compel  them  to  pay 
toU. 

Marian.     Toll  ! 

Enter  three  Friars. 

First  Friar  {advancing).     Behold   a 
pretty  Dian  of  the  wood, 
Ftettier  than  that  same  widow  which  you 

wot  of. 
Ha,  brother.     Toll,  my  dear?  the  toll 
of  love. 
MarioH  {drawing  bcw).     Back  !  how 
much   money  hast   thou   in   thy 
purse? 
First  Friar,     Thou  art  playing  with 
OS.     How  should  poor  friars  have  money  ? 
Marian.     How   much?    how  much? 

Speak,  or  the  arrow  flies. 
First  Friar,     How  much  ?  well,  now 
I  bethink  me,  I  have  one  mark  in  gold 
which  a  pious  son  of  the  Church  gave 
me  this  morning  on  my  setting  forth. 

Marian  {bending  how  at  the  second). 
And  thou  ? 

Second  Friar.  Well,  as  he  said,  one 
mark  in  gold. 

Marian  {bending  bow  at  the  third). 
And  thou  ? 

Third  Friar.     One  mark  in  gold. 
Mcuian.     Search  them,  Kate,  and  see 
if  they  have  spoken  truth. 

Kate.  They  are  all  marked  men. 
They  have  told  but  a  tenth  of  the  truth  : 
they  have  each  ten  marks  in  gold. 

Marian.  Leave  them  each  what  they 
say  is  theirs,  and  take  the  twenty-seven 
marks  to  the  captain's  treasury.  Sit 
there  till  you  be  called  for. 

First  Friar.     We  have  fall'n  into  the 
hands  of  Robin  Hood. 
[Marian  and  Kate  return  to  Robin. 
[  The  Friars  pass  behind  an  oak  on 
the  left. 


Robin.       Honour      to      thee,      brav 

Marian,  and  thy  Kate. 
I      know     them      arrant      knaves      ii 

Nottingham. 
One  half  of  this  shall  go  to  those  the; 

have  wrong'd. 
One  half  shall  pass  into  our  treasury. 
Where  lies  that  cask  of  wine  whereof  W( 

plundered 
The  Norman  prelate? 

Little  John.     In  that  oak,  where  twelvi 
Can  stand  upright,  nor  touch  each  other 
Robin.  Good 

Roll  it  in  here.     These  friars,  thieves 

and  liars, 
Shall  drink  the  health  of  our  new  wood 

land  Queen. 
And   they   shall   pledge    thee,    Marian. 

loud  enough 
To  fright  the  wild  hawk  passing  overhead. 
The  mould  warp  underfoot. 

Marian.  They  pledge  me,  Robin  1 

The  silent  blessing  of  one  honest  man 
Is  heard  in  heaven — the  wassail  yells  o: 

thief 
And  rogue  and  liar  echo  down  in  Hell, 
And  wake  the  Devil,  and  I  may  sicker 

by  *em. 
Well,  well,  be  it  so,  thou  strongest  thiel 

of  all. 
For  thou  hast  stolen  my  will,  and  made 

it  thine. 

Friar  Tuck,  Little  John,  Much, 
and  Scarlet  roll  in  cask. 

Friar  Tuck.     I  marvel  is  it  sack  01 
Malvoisie  ? 

Robin,     Do  me  the  service  to  tap  it, 
and  thou  wilt  know. 

Friar  Tuck.     I  would  tap  myself  in 
thy  service,  Robin. 

Robin.     And  thou  wouldst  run  more 
wine  than  blood. 

Friar  Tuck.     And  both  at  thy  service, 
Robin, 

Robin.     I    believe   thee,   thou   art   a 
good  fellow,  though  a  friar. 

[  They  pour  the  wine  into  cups. 

Friar  Tuck.     Fill  to  the  brim.     Our 
Robin,  King  o*  the  woods, 
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Wherever  the  horn  sound,  and  the  buck 

bound, 

Robin,  the  people's  friend,  the  King  o' 

the  woods  !  \T^  drink, 

Robin,     To  the  brim  and  over  till  the 

green  earth  drink 

Her  health  along  with  us   in  this  rich 

draught. 
And  answer  it  in  flowers.     The  Queen 

o*  the  woods. 
Wherever  the  buck  bound,  and  the  horn 

sound, 
Maid  Marian,  Queen  o*  the  woods  ! 

[They  drink. 

Here,  you  three  rogues, 

[To  the  Beggars.      They  come  out. 

You  caught  a  lonely  woodman  of  our 

band. 
And  bruised  him  almost  to  the  death, 

and  took 
His  monies. 

Third  Beggar,     Captain,  nay,  it  wasn't 

me. 
Robin,     You  ought  to  dangle  up  there 
among  the  crows. 
Drink  to  the  health  of  our  new  Queen  o' 

the  woods, 
Or  else  be  bound  and  beaten. 

First  Beggar.  Sir,  sir — well, 

We  drink  the  health  of  thy  new  Queen 
o'  the  woods. 
Robin.         Louder  !     louder  !      Maid 

Marian,  Queen  o'  the  woods  I 
Beggars    {shouting).       Maid    Marian, 
Queen  o'  the  woods  :  Queen  o' 
the  woods  ! 

First  and  Second  Beggars  {aside).     The 
black  fiend  grip  her  ! 

[  They  drink, 

Robin  {to  the  Friars).       And  you  three 

holy  men,  [They  conie  out. 

You  worshippers  of  the  Virgin,  one  of 

you 
Shamed  a  too  trustful  widow  whom  you 

heard 
In  her  confession ;  and  another — worse ! — 
An  innocent  maid.      Drink  to  the  Queen 

o'  the  woods, 
Or  else  be  bound  and  beaten. 


First  Friar.  Robin  Hood, 

These  be  the  lies  the  people  tell  of  oi, 
Because  we  seek  to  curb  their  vicioQsae3L 
However — to  this  maid,  this  Qveea  tf 
the  woods. 

Robin,     Louder,   louder,  ye  kuvcL 
Maid  Marian  ! 
Queen  o'  the  woods  ! 

Friars    {shzmting),  Msud  MiiiiD, 

Queen  o*  the  woods. 

First  Friar  {aside).     Maid  ? 

Second  Friar  {aside).     Ptaramoor ! 

Third  Friar  {aside).     Hell  take  her ! 

[Tkrrdrini. 

Friar  Tuck.  Robin,  will  yon  ml 
hear  one  of  these  beggars*  catdies? 
They  can  do  it.  I  have  heard  'em  m 
the  market  at  Mansfield. 

Little  John.  No,  my  lord,  hear  oon 
—  Robin — I  crave  pardon,  I  alwijs 
think  of  you  as  my  lord,  but  I  may  sdO 
say  my  lady  ;  and,  my  lady,  Kate  and  1 
have  fallen  out  again,  and  I  pray  joa  to 
come  between  us  again,  for,  my  lady, 
we  have  made  a  song  in  your  honour,  so  : 
your  ladyship  care  to  listen.  i 

Robin,      Sing,  and  by  St.  Mary  these 
beggars  and  these  friars  shall  join  yoa.     j 
Play  the  air,  Little  John. 

Little  John,  Air  and  word,  my  lady, 
are  maid  and  man.  Join  them  and  thej 
are  a  true  marriage  ;  and  so,  I  pray  yoo, 
my  lady,  come  between  me  and  my  Kale 
and  make  us  one  again.  Scarlet,  begin. 
[Playing  the  air  on  his  vvi. 

Scarlet. 

By  all  the  de«r  that  spring 
Thro'  wood  and  lawn  and  ling, 

When  all  the  leaves  are  green  ; 
By  arrow  and  gray  goosewing, 
When  horn  and  echo  ring, 
We  care  so  much  for  a  King ; 

We  care  not  much  for  a  Queen— 
For  a  Queen,  for  a  Queen  o'  the  woodfc 

Marian,  Do  you  call  that  in  niy 
honour  ? 

Scarlet,  Bitters  before  dinner,  my 
lady,  to  give  you  a  relish.  The  first  part 
— made  before  you  came  among  us — tb^ 
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pit  it  npon  me  because  I  have  a  bad 
wfe.     I  love  you  all  the  same.    Proceed. 

[All  the  rest  sing. 

By  all  the  leaves  of  spring, 
And  all  the  birds  that  sing 

When  all  the  leaves  are  green ; 
By  anov  and  by  bowstring, 
We  care  so  mnch  (or  a  King 

That  we  would  die  for  a  Queen — 
For  a  Queen,  for  a  Queen  o'  the  woods. 

Enter  Forester. 

Forester,      Black    news,   black   news 

from  Nottingham  !  I  grieve 
I  am  the  Raven  who  croaks   it.     My 

lord  John, 
In  wrath  because  you  drove  him  from 

the  forest. 
Is  coming  with  a  swarm  of  mercenaries 
To  break  our  band  and  scatter  us  to  the 

winds. 
Marian,      O    Robin,    Robin  I      See 

that  men  be  set 
Along  the  glades  and  passes  of  the  wood 
To  warn  us  of  his  coming  I  then  each 

man 
That  owns  a  wife  or  daughter,  let  him 

bury  her 
Even  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  *scape 

The  glance  of  John 

Rabin,     You  hear  your  Queen,  ol)ey  ! 

ACT   IV. 
THE  CONCLUSIOI^. 

SCENE. — ^A  FOREST  BOVVER,   CAVKRN 
IN   BACKGROUND.      SUNRISE. 

Marian  {rising  to  meet  Robin).    Robin , 
the  sweet  light  of  a  mother's  eye. 

That  beam  of  dawn  upon  the  opening 
flower, 

lias  never  glanced  upon  me  when  a  child. 

He  was  my  father,  mother,  both  in  one. 

The  love  that  children  owe  to  both  I  give 

To  him  alone. 

(Robin  offers  to  caress  ker,) 
Marian.     Quiet,  good  Robin,  quiet ! 

Yea  lovers  are  such  clumsy  summer-flics 

For  ever  bussing  at  your  lsidy*s  (ace. 


Robin,     Bees    rather, 
flower  for  honey. 


flying    to    the 


Marian  (sings). 

The  bee  buxz'd  up  in  the  heat. 
'  I  am  faint  for  your  honey,  my  sweet.* 
The  flower  said  '  Take  it,  my  dear, 
For  now  is  the  spring  of  the  year. 
So  come,  come  ! ' 
'Huml' 
And  the  bee  buxz'd  down  from  the  heat. 

And  the  bee  buxz'd  up  in  the  cold 
When  the  flower  was  wither'd  and  old. 
'  Have  you  still  any  honey,  my  dear?' 
She  said  '  It's  the  fall  of  the  year, 
But  come,  c(.imc  ! ' 
•Hum!' 
And  the  bee  buxz'd  off  in  the  cold. 

Rabin.     Out  on  thy  song  ! 

Maria*t,        Did  I  not  sing  it  in  tune  ? 

Robin,     No,  sweetheart  !  out  of  tune 

with  I^ve  and  me. 
Marian.    And  yet  in  tune  with  Nature 

and  the  bees. 
Robin. .    Out  on  it,  I  say,  as  out  of  tune 

and  time  ! 
Marian,     Till  thou  thyself  shalt  come 

to  sing  it — in  time. 
Robin  {taking  a  tress  of  her  hair  in 
his  hand).     Time  !  if  his   back- 
ward-working alchemy 
Should  change  this  gold  to  silver,  why, 

the  silver 
Were  dear  as  gold,  the  wrinkle  as  the 

dimple. 
Thy  bee  should  buzz  about  the  Court  of 

John. 
No  ribald  John  is  Love,  no  wanton  Prince, 
The  ruler  of  an  hour,  but  lawful  Kinjj, 
Whose  writ  will  run  thro*  all  the  range  of 

life. 
Out  uiK>n  all  hard-hearted  maidenhofHl  ! 
Marian,     And    out    upon    all    sim]>le 
latchelurs  ! 
Ah,  well  !  thou  seest  the  land  hxs  conic 

between  us. 
And  my  sick  father  here  has  come  between 

us 
And  tliis  rich  Sheriff*  too  has  come  lietween 

us ; 
So,  is  it  not  all  over  now  between  us  ? 


again, 
And   by   this   ring   the   lips  that  neve 

breathed 
Lovc*s  falsehocxl  to  true  maid  will  seal 

Love's  truth 
On  those  sweet  lips  that  dare  to  dally 
with  it. 
Marian.     Quiet,  quiet  !  or  I  will  to 

my  father. 
Robin.     So,  then,  thy  father  will  not 
grace  our  feast 
With  his  white  beard  to-day. 

Marian.  Being  so  sick 

How  should  he,  Robin  ? 

Robin.  Then  that  bond  he  hath 

Of  the  Abbot — wilt  thou  ask  him  for  it  ? 
Marian,  Why  ? 

Robin.     I  have  sent  to  the  Abbot  and 
justiciary 
To    bring   their   counter-bond   into   the 
forest. 
Marian.     But  will  they  come  ? 
Robin.       If  not  I  have  let  them  know 
Their  lives  unsafe  in  any  of  these  our 

woods, 
And  in  the  winter  I  will  fire  their  farms. 
But  I  have  sworn  by  our  Lady  if  they 

come 
I  will  not  tear  the  bond,  but  see  fair  play 
Betwixt  them  and  Sir  Richard — promuw«i 
too. 
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RoHh,     Thou    payest   easily,    like   a 

good  fellow, 
\  being  o*  John's  side  we  must  have 

thy  gold. 
^ing  Richard.     But    I  am   more  for 

Richard  than  for  John. 
^obin.     What,   what,   a   truckler !   a 

word-eating  coward  I 
r,  search  him  then.     How  much  hast 

thou  about  thee? 
(ing  Richard,     I  had  one  mark. 
I'^M.         What  more. 
^ing  Richard,  No  more,  I  think. 

bow  then  if  I  will  not  bide  to  be 

search'd  ? 
*0lnn.     We  are  four  to  one. 
'ing  Richard,       And    I    might    deal 

with  four. 
*obin.     Good,  good,  I  love  thee  for 

that  I  but  if  I  wind 
I  forest -horn   of  mine  I  can   bring 

down 
ncore  tall  fellows  on  thee. 
Ing  Richard,  Search  me  then, 

[raid  be  hard  beset  with  thy  fourscore. 
ittUJohn  {searching  King  Richard). 

Robin,  he  hath  no  more.      He 

hath  spoken  truth. 
*obin,     I  am  glad  of  it.     Give  him 

back  his  gold  again. 
Ing  Richard,     But  I  had  liefer  than 

this  gold  again — 
having  broken  fast  the  livelong  day — 
lething  to  eat. 

*obin„     And  thou  shalt  have  it,  man. 
feast  is  yonder,  spread  beneath  an 

oak, 
ison,   and    wild    boar,    hare,   geese, 

besides 
Ige-pigs,  a  savoury  viand,  so  thou  be 
eambh  at  eating  the  King's  venison. 
?ing  Richard.     Nay,    Robin,    I    am 

like  thyself  in  that 
Dk  on  the  King's  venison  as  my  own. 
'riar  Tuck,  Ay,  ay,  Robin,  but  let 
know  our  forest  laws  :  he  that  pays 
for  his  dinner  must  fight  for  it.  In 
iweat  of  thy  brow,  says  Holy  Writ, 
t  thou  eat  bread,  but  in  the  sweat  of 
brow  and  thy  breast,  and  thine  arms, 


and  thy  legs,  and  thy  heart,  and  thy 
liver,  and  in  the  fear  of  thy  life  shalt 
thou  eat  the  King's  venison — ay,  and 
so  thou  fight  at  quarterstaff  for  thy 
dinner  with  our  Robin,  that  will  give 
thee  a  new  zest  for  it,  though  thou  wert 
like  a  bottle  full  up  to  the  cork,  or  as 
hollow  as  a  kex,  or  the  shambles-oak,  or 
a  weasel-sucked  egg,  or  the  head  of  a 
fool,  or  the  heart  of  Prince  John,  or  any 
other  symbol  of  vacuity. 

[Thty  bring  out  the  quarierstaffs, 
and  the  Foresters  oful  Peasants 
crowd  round  to  see  the  games^  and 
applaud  at  intervals. 

King  Richard,  Great  woodland  king, 
I  know  not  quarterstaff. 

Little  John.  A  fine !  a  fine  I  He 
hath  called  plain  Robin  a  king. 

Robin.  A  shadow,  a  poetical  fiction 
— did  ye  not  call  me  king  in  your  song  ? 
— a  mere  figure.     Let  it  go  by. 

Friar  Tuck.  No  figure,  no  fiction, 
Robin.  What,  is  not  man  a  hunting 
animal  ?  And  look  you  now,  if  we  kill 
a  stag,  our  dogs  have  their  paws  cut  off, 
and  the  hunters,  if  caught,  are  blinded, 
or  worse  than  blinded.  Is  that  to  be  a 
king?  If  the  king  and  the  law  work 
injustice,  is  not  he  that  goes  against  the 
king  and  the  law  the  true  king  in  the 
sight  of  the  King  of  kings?  Thou  art 
the  king  of  the  forest,  and  I  would  thou 
wert  the  king  of  the  land. 

King  Richard.  This  friar  is  of  much 
boldness,  noble  captain. 

Robin.  He  hath  got  it  from  the 
bottle,  noble  knight. 

Friar  Tuck.     Boldness    out    of    the 
bottle  1     I  defy  thee. 
Boldness  is  in  the  blood.  Truth  in  the 

bottle. 
She  lay  so  long  at  the  bottom  of  her  well 
In  the  cold  water  that  she  lost  her  voice, 
And  so  she  glided  up  into  the  heart 
O'  the  bottle,  the  warm  wine,  and  found 

it  again. 
In  vino  Veritas.     Shall  I  undertake 
1*he  knight  at  quarterstaff,  or  thou  ? 

Robin,     Peace,  magpie  1 
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Give   him   the   quarterstaff.      Nay,   but 

thyself 
Shalt  play  a  bout  with  me,  that  he  may 

see 

The  fashion  of  it. 

[Plays  with  Friar  Tuck  ai  quarterstaff. 

King  Richard.     Well,    then,    let   me 

try.  [They  play, 

I  yield,  I  yield.     I  know  no  quarterstaff. 

Robin,     Then    thou    shalt    play   the 

game  of  buffets  with  us. 
King  Richard,     What's  that  ? 
Robin.     I  stand  up  here,  thou  there. 
I  give  thee 
A   buffet,    and    thou   me.      The    Holy 

Virgin 
Stand   by   the   strongest.     I    am   over- 
breathed. 
Friar,  by  my  two  bouts  at  quarterstaff. 
Take  him  and  try  him,  friar. 

FHar  Tuck.     There  !  [StHkes. 

King  Richard  {strikes).     There  I 

[Ftizx  falls. 

Fi-iar  Tuck.  There  ! 

Thou    hast    roll'd     over     the     Church 

militant 
Like   a    tod   of  wool   from   wagon   into 

warehouse. 
Nay,  I  defy  thee  still.     Try  me  an  hour 

hence. 
I  am  misty  with  my  thimbleful  of  ale. 
Robin.     Thou  seest.   Sir  Knight,  our 
friar  is  so  holy 
That    he's    a    miracle -monger,    and    can 

make 
Five  quarts  pass  into  a  thimble.      Up, 
good  Much. 
Friar  Tuck.      And  show  thyself  more 

of  a  man  than  me. 
Much.     Well,   no  man   yet  has  ever 

bowl'd  me  down. 
Scarlet.     Ay,    for  old  Much  is  every 

inch  a  man. 
Robin.     We  should    be  all  the  more 

beholden  to  him. 
Much.     Much  and  more  !  much  and 
more  !     I  am  the  oldest  of  thy  men,  and 
thou    and     thy    youngsters    are    always 
muching  and  moreing  me. 

Robin,     Because   thou  art  always  so 


much  more  of  a  man  than  my  yooDgttffli 
old  Much. 

Much,     Well,  we  Muches  be  oW. 
Robin.     Old  as  the  hills. 
Much.     Old  as  the  mill.     We  had  it 
i'  the  Red  King's  time,  and  so  I  «tfr  be 
more  of  a  man  than  to  be  bowled  oici 
like  a  ninepin.      There  !  [Strxha. 

King  Richard.     There  ! 

[Much/«iZt 
Robin.  *  Much  would  have  rooit,' 
says  the  proverb  ;  but  Much  hath  had 
more  than  enough.  Give  me  thy  hasd, 
Much ;  I  love  thee  {lifts  him  up).  Al 
him,  Scarlet  ! 

Scarlet.     I    canAot   cope   with  him: 

my  wrist  is  strain'd. 
King  Richard.      Try,  thyself,  valorous 

Robin ! 
Robin.     I  am  mortally  afcarM  o'  thee, 
thou  big  man, 
But  seeing  valour  is  one  against  all  odds, 
There  ! 

King  Richard.      There  ! 

[Robin  falls  back^  and  is  cau^ 
in  the  arms  ^'Little  John. 
Robin.        Good,     now    I    love   lh« 
mightily,  thou  tall  fellow. 
Break  thine  alliance  with  this  faithks 

John, 
And  live  with  us  and  the  birds  in  the 
green  wood. 
King  Richard.       I    cannot    break  it, 
Robin,  if  I  wish'd. 
Still  I  am   more   for   Richard  than  for 
John. 
Little  John.      Look,  Robin,  at  the  fa 
end  of  the  glade 
I  see  two  figures  crawling  up  the  hill. 
[Distant  sound  of  trumpet' ■ 
Robin.     The  Abbot  of  York  and  his 

justiciary. 
Kifig   Richard   {aside).      They  know 
me.       I    must    not    as    yet  be 
known. 
Friends,  your  free  sports  have  swallow'u 

my  free  hour. 
Farewell  at  once,  for  I  must  hence  upon 
The  King's  affair. 

Robin,         Not  taste  his  venison  6rst? 
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Har  Tuck,      Hast  thou  not  fought 

for  it,  and  eam*d  it  ?    Stay, 
with   my  brethren   here,  and   on 

thine  own. 
i«(f  Richard,     And  which  be  they  ? 
riar  Tuck.     Geese,  man  !  for   how 

canst  thou  be  thus  allied 
1  John,  and  serve  King  Richard  save 

thou  be 
raitor  or  a   goose?   but   stay  with 

Robin ; 
Robin    is    no     scatterbrains    like 

Richard, 
in's  a  wise  man,  Richard  a  wiseacre, 
ai*s  an   outlaw,    but   he  helps   the 

poor, 
ile    Richard   hath  outlawM  himself, 

and  helps 
rich,  nor  poor.     Richard's  the  king 

of  courtesy, 
if  he  did  me  the  good  grace  to  kick 

me 
aid  but  sneak  and  smile  and  call  it 

courtesy, 
he's  a  king. 

,  that  is  only  courtesy  by  courtesy — 
Robin  is  a  thief  of  courtesy 
Mn  they  that  suffer  by  him  call  the 

blossom 
bandits.     There — to  be   a  thief  of 

courtesy — 
re  is  a  trade  of  genius,  there's  glory  ! 
in,  this  Richard  sacks  and  wastes  a 

town 
ti   random    pillage,    but   our    Robin 

Ukes 
n  whom   he   knows  are   hypocrites 

and  liars. 
in  this  Richard  risks  his  life  for  a 

straw, 
ies  in  prison — while  our  Robin's  life 
igs   by  a  thread,   but  he   is  a   free 

man. 
lard,  again,  is  king  over  a  realm 
hardly   knows,  and   Robin  king  of 

Sherwoful, 
I  loves  and  dotes  on  every  <lingle  of  it. 
in  this  Richard  is  the  lion  of  Cyprus, 
4d,  the  lion  of  Sherwood — may  this 

mouth 
'I 


Never   suck   grape   again,    if    our   true 

Robin 
Be  not  the  nobler  lion  of  the  twain. 
King  Richard,       Gramercy   for    thy 

preachment !  if  the  land 
Were  ruleable  by  tongue,  thou  shouldst 

be  king. 
And  yet  thou  know'st  how  little  of  thy 

king  ! 
What  was  this  realm  of  England,  all  the 

crowns 
Of  all  this  world,   to  Richard  when  he 

flung 
His  life,  heart,  soul  into  those  holy  wars 
That   sought   to  free  the  tomb-place  of 

the  King 
Of  all  the  world  ?  thou,  that  art  church- 
man too 
In  a  fashion,  and  sliouldst  feel  with  him. 

Farewell  ! 
I    left    mine   horse  and  armour   with  a 

Squire, 
And  I  must  see  to  'em. 

Robin.  When  wilt  thou  return  ? 

King    Richard.      Return,   1  ?    when  ? 

when  Richard  will  return. 
Robin.     No  sooner?   when  will  that 

be  ?  canst  thou  tell  ? 
But  I  have  ta*cn  a  sudden  fancy  to  thee. 
Accept  this  horn  !  if  e'er  thou  be  assail'd 
In  any  of  our  forests,  blow  upon  it 
Three  mots,  this  fashion — listen  !   {blows) 

Canst  thou  do  it  1 

[King  Richard  blows. 
Blown  like   a    true   son  of  the   woo<ls. 

Farewell  I 

[£'.ri/  King  Richard. 

Enter  Abbot  «iw// Jtsticiarv. 

Friar   Tuck,     Church  and  I^w,  halt 
ami  pay  toll ! 

Justiciary,  Rogue,  we  h.ivc  thy 
captain's  safe-conduct  ;  though  he  be  the 
chief  of  rogues,  he  hath  never  broken 
his  word. 

Abbot.     There  is  our  l>onil. 

\Ciives  it  to  Robin. 

Robin.  1  thank  thee. 

Justiciary.  Ay,  but  where, 

Where  is  this  old  Sir  Richard  of  the  Ixra  i 

3  » 
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Thou  told'st  us  we  should  meet  him  in 

the  forest, 
Where  he  would  pay  us  down  his  thousand 
marks. 
Robin,     Give  him  another  month,  and 

he  will  pay  it. 
Justiciary.     We  cannot  give  a  month. 
Robin.  Why  then  a  week. 

Justiciary.      No,   not   an   hour :    the 

debt  is  due  to-day. 
Abbot.     Where  is  this  laggard  Richard 

of  the  Lea  ? 
Robin.     He  hath  been  hurt,  was  grow- 
ing whole  again, 
Only  this  morning  in  his  agony 
Lest  he  should  fail  to  pay  these  thousand 

marks 
He  is  stricken  with  a  slight  paralysis. 
Have  you  no  pity?  must  you  see  the 
man? 
Justiciary.     Ay,  ay,  what  else?  how 

else  can  this  be  settled  ? 
Robin.     Go  men,  and  fetch  him  hither 
on  the  litter. 
[Sir  Richard  Lea  is  brouis^ht  in. 
Marian  comes  with  him. 
Marian.      Here  is  my  father's  bond. 

[Gives  it  to  Robin  Hood. 
Robin.  I  thank  thee,  dear. 

Justiciar}'.  Sir  Richard,  it  was  agreed 
when  you  borrowed  these  monies  from 
the  Abbot  that  if  they  were  not  repaid 
within  a  limited  time  your  land  should 
l>e  forfeit. 

Sir  Richard.     The  land  !  the  land. 
Marian.       You  see  he  is  past  himself 
What  would  you  more  ? 

Abbot.  What  more  ?  one  thousand 

marks, 
Or  else  the  land. 

Vou  hide  this  damsel  in  your  forest  here, 

{Pointing  to  Marian. 
You  hope  to  liold  and  keep  her  for  your- 
self, 
You  heed  not  how  you  soil  her  maiden 

fame, 
You  scheme  against  her  father's  weal  and 

hers, 
For  Ko  this  maid  would  wed  our  brother, 
he 


Would  pay  us  all  the  debt  at  odd 

thus 
This  old  Sir  Richard  might  redee 

land. 
He  is  all  for  love,  he  cares  not  I 
land. 
Sir  Richard.      The  land,  the  la: 
Robin  {giving  two  bags  to  the  A 
Here  be  one  thousand 
Out  of  our  treasury  to  redeem  the 
[Pointing  to  eack  oftk 
Half  here,  half  there. 

[Plaudits  from  ku 
Justiciary.     Ay,  ay,  but  there 

four  hundred  marks. 
Robin   {giving  a    bag  to  Just 
There  then,  four  hundred  marks. 

[Fi 

Justiciary,  What  did 

Nay,  my  tongue  tript — five  hundred 

for  use. 

Robin  {giving  another  bag  to  kir, 

hundred    more?     TTiere  t 

hundred  more.  [Pi 

Justiciary.      Ay,  ay,   but  you  .« 

lx)nd  and  the  letter  of  the  law. 

stated  there  that  these  monies  sh( 

paid  in  to  the  Abbot  at  York,  at  t 

of  the   month    at    noon,    and   th 

delivered  here  in  the  wild  wood  2 

after  noon. 

Marian.     The   letter — O  hov 

justice  drowns 

Between  the  law  and  letter  of  the 

O  God,  I  would  the  letter  of  the  1 

Were  some  strong  fellow  here  in  tl 

wood. 
That    thou   mightst    beat    him  d^ 

quarterstaff ! 
Have  you  no  pity  ? 

Justiciary.      You  run  down  your 

We  ours.     What  pity  have  you  fo 

game? 

Robin.     We    needs   must    live. 

bowmen  are  so  true 

They  strike  the  deer  at  once  to  di 

he  falls 
And  knows  no  more. 

Marian.      Pity,   pity  ! — There 
man  of  ours 
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^Jp  in  the  north,  a  goodly  fellow  too, 

met  a  stag  there  on  so  narrow   a 
ledge — 
precipice  above,  and  one  below — 
was  no  room  to  advance  or  to  retire, 
man  lay  down — the  delicate-footed 
creature 

stepping  o*er  him,  so  as  not  to 
harm  him — 
hunter's   passion    flash'd    into   the 
man, 
He  drove  his  knife  into  the  heart  of  the 

deer. 
The  deer  fell  dead  to  the  bottom,  and 

the  man 
Fdl  with  him,  and  was  crippled  ever 

after.  | 

I  fear  I  had  small  pity  for  that  man. —      | 
You  have  the  monies  and  the  use  of  them. 
What  would  you  more  ? 
Justiciary,      What?   must    we   dance 

attendance  all  the  day  ? 
Robin,  Dance  !  ay,  by  all  the  saints 
and  all  the  devils  ye  shall  dance.  When 
the  Church  and  the  law  have  forgotten 
God's  music,  they  shall  dance  to  the 
music  of  the  wild  wood.  Let  the  birds 
nng,  and  do  you  dance  to  their  song. 
What,  you  will  not?  Strike  up  our 
music.  Little  John.  {He  plays,)  They 
will  not  1  Prick  'em  in  the  calves  with 
the  arrow-points — prick  *em  in  the  calves. 
Abbot,     Rogue,  I  am  full  of  gout.     I 

cannot  dance. 
Robin.       And    Sir    Richard    cannot 
redeem  his  land.     Sweat  out  your  gout, 
friend,  for  by  my  life,  you  shall  dance 
till  he  can.     Prick  him  in  the  calves  ! 

Justicicury,  Rogue,  I  have  a  swollen 
vein  in  my  right  leg,  and  if  thou  prick 
me  there  I  shall  die. 

Robin,     Prick   him  where  thou  wilt, 

so  that  he  dance. 
Abbot,     Rogue,  we  come  not  alone. 
Justiciary,     Not  the  right. 
Abbot,     We  told  the  Prince  and  the 

Sheriff  of  our  coming. 
Justiciary,     Take  the  left  leg  for  the 

love  of  God. 
Abbot,     They  follow  us. 


Justiciaty,     You  will  all  of  you  hang. 

Robin.     Let  us  hang,  so  thou  dance 

meanwhile  ;  or  by  that  same  love  of  God 

we  will  hang  thee^  prince  or  no  prince, 

sheriff  or  no  sheriff. 

Justiciary,     Take  care,  take  care  !     I 
dance — I  will  dance — I  dance. 

[Abbot  and  Justiciary  dance  to  music ^ 
each  holding  a  bag  in  each  hand. 

Enter  Scarlet. 

Scarlet,      The    Sheriff!    the    Sheriff, 
follow'd  by  Prince  John 
And  all  his  mercenaries  !     We  sighteil 

*em 
Only  this  moment     By  St.  Nicholas 
They  must  have  sprung  like  Ghosts  from 

underground, 
Or,  like  the  Devils  they  arc,  straight  up 
from  Hell. 
Robin.     Crouch  all  into  the  bush  ! 
[The  Foresters  and  Peasants  hide 
behind  the  bushes. 
Marian.  Take  up  the  litter  ! 

Sir   Richard.      Move    me    no    more  I 
I  am  sick  and  faint  with  pain  ! 

Marian,     But,  Sir,  the  Sheriff 

Sir  Richard,     Let  me  l)c,  I  say  ! 
The  Sheriff  will  be  welcome  !  let  me  be ! 
Marian,      Give    me    my    bow    and 
arrows.      I  remain 
Beside  my  Father's  litter. 

Robin.  And  fear  not  thou  ! 

Each  of  us  has  an  arrow  on  the  cord  ; 
We  all  keep  watch. 

Enter  SHERIFF  OF  Nottingham. 

Sheriff,     Marian  1 

Marian,     Speak  not.      I  wait  upon  a 

d)ring  father. 
Sheriff,     The  debt  hath  not  been  paid. 

She  will  be  mine. 
What  arc  you  capering  for  ?     By  old  St. 

Vitus 
Have  you  gone  mad  ?     Has  it  been  paid? 
Abbot  {dancing),  O  yes. 

Sheriff.     Have  I  lost  her  then  ? 
Justiciary  {dancing).     Lost  her?     O 

no,  we  took 


- .  ^.w^aiv.  <ii  uic  Micnce 

of  the  forest 
Save  for   this  maiden   and   thy  brother 

Al)l)ot, 
And  this  old  crazeling  in  the  litter  there. 

Enter  ott  ofu  side  Friar  Tvck  from  the 
bushy  and  on  the  other  Prince  John 
and  his  SPEARMEN,  with  banners  and 
trumpets,  eft. 

Justiciaty  {examining  his  leg).     They 

have  missed  the  vein. 
Abbot,     And  we  shall  keep  the  land. 
Sheriff.     Sweet  Marian,  by  the  letter 
of  the  law 
It  seems  thy  father's  land  is  forfeited. 
*$"/>  /Cichard.     No  !  let  me  out  of  the 
litter.      He  shall  wed  thee  : 
The    land    shall    still   l>e    mine.      Child, 

thou  sh.ilt  wed  him, 
Or  thine  oKI  Either  will  go  mad — he  will, 
lie  will — he  feels  it  in  his  head. 

Marian.  O  peace  ! 

Father,    I    cannot    marry    till    Richard 
comes. 
Sir  Richard.     And  then  the  Sheriff ! 
Marian.  Ay,  the  Sheriff,  father, 

Would  buy  me  for  a  thousand  marks  in 

gold- 
Sell   me  again    perchance   for   twice   as 
much. 
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Xi(o  friendship  sacred,  values  neither  man 
Ifor  woman  save  as  tools — God  help  the 

mark — 
To  his  own  unprincely  ends.     And  you, 
you,  Sheriff, 

[  Turning  to  the  Sheriff. 
VTho  thought  to  buy  your  marrying  me 

with  gold. 
Harriage  is  of  the  soul,  not  of  the  body. 
VTin  me  you  cannot,  murder  me  you  may, 
And  all  I  love,  Robin,  and  all  his  men. 
For  I  am  one  with  him  and  his ;  but 

while 
I  breathe   Heaven's   air,    and    Heaven 

looks  down  on  me. 
And    smiles   at    my   best   meanings,    I 

remain 
Mistress  of  mine  own  self  and  mine  own 

soul. 
[Retrtaiingf  with  bow  drawn^  to  the  bush. 
RoHn! 
Robin.     I  am  here,  my  arrow  on  the 
cord. 
He  dies  who  dares  to  touch  thee. 

Prime  John,  Advance,  advance  I 

What,  daunted  by  a  garrulous,  arrogant 

girl  I 
Seize  her  and  carry  her  off  into  my  castle. 
Sheriff.     Thy  castle  I 
Prince  John.  Said  I  not,  I  loved 

thee,  man? 
Risk  not  the  love  I  bear  thee  for  a  girl. 
Sheriff.     Thy  castle ! 
Prime  John.     See    thou   thwart   mc 
not,  thou  fool  ! 
When  Richard  comes  he  is  soft  enough 

to  pardon 
His  brother  ;  but  all  those  that  held  with 

him. 
Except  I  plead  for  them,  will  hang  as 

high 
As  Haman. 

Sheriff.     She   is   mine.     I   have  thy 

promise. 
Prime  John.     O  ay,  she  shall  be  thine 
— first  mine,  then  thine. 
For  she  shall  spend  her  honeymoon  with 
me. 
Sheriff.     Woe  to  that  land  shall  own 
thee  for  her  king  ! 


Prince  John.     Advance,  advance  ! 
[  They  advance  shouting.      The  King 
in  armour  reappears  from  the  wood. 
King    Richard,       What    shouts    are 

these  that  ring  along  the  wood  ? 
Friar  Tuck  {coming  forward).     Hail, 
knight,   and   help   us.     Here   is 
one  would  clutch 
Our  pretty  Marian  for  his  paramour, 
This  other,  willy-nilly,  for  his  bride. 
King  Richard,     Damsel,   is  this  the 

truth? 
Marian.         Ay,  noble  knight. 
Friar   Tuck.     Ay,   and  she  will  not 

marry  till  Richard  come. 
King  Richard  (raising  his  vizor).     I 

am  here,  and  I  am  he. 
Prime  John  (lowering  his  ^  and  whisper- 
ing to  his  men).     It  is  not  he — 
his  face — tho'  very  like — 
No,  no  !  we  have  certain  news  he  died  in 

prison. 
Make  at  him,  all  of  you,  a  traitor  coming 
In  Richard's  name— it  is  not  he — not  he. 

[  The  men  stand  amazed. 
Friar  Tuck  (going  back  to  the  bush). 

Robin,  shall  we  not  move  ? 
Robin.  It  is  the  King 

Who  bears  all  down.     Let  him   alone 

awhile. 
He  loves  the  chivalry  of  his  single  arm. 
Wait  till  he  blow  the  horn. 

Friar  Tuck  (coming  back).     If  thou  be 
king, 
Be  not  a  fool !     Why  blowcst  thou  not 
the  horn  ? 
A'ing  Richard.     I    that   have   turn'd 
their  Moslem  crescent  pale — 
I  blow  the  horn  against  this  rascal  rout  ! 
[Friar   Tuck  p/ucks  the  horn  from 
him  a»ut  blo7vs.      Richard  dashes 
atom    against    the    Sheriff    and 
John's  men^  and  is  almost  borne 
down^  when  Robin  aftd  his  men 
rush  in  and  rescue  him. 
King    Richard     (to     Robin     Hood). 
Thou  hast  saved  my  head  at  the 
peril  of  thine  own. 
Prime  John.     A  luirsc  !  a  horse  !     I 
must  away  at  once  ; 
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I    cannot     meet    his     eyes.     I    go    to 

Nottingham. 
Sheriff,  thou  wilt  find  me  at  Nottingham. 

\Exit, 
Sheriff,     If  anywhere,    I    shall   find 
thee  in  hell. 
"What !  go  to  slay  his  brother,  and  make 

me 
The  monkey  that  should  roast  his  chest- 
nuts for  him  ! 
King  Richard.     I   fear   to  ask  who 

left  us  even  now. 
Robin,      I  grieve  to   say  it  was  thy 
father's  son. 
Shall   I  not   after  him   and  bring  him 
back? 
King    Richard.      No,    let    him    be. 
Sheriff  of  Nottingham, 

[Sheriff  kneels, 
I  have  been  away  from  England  all  these 

years, 
Heading  the  holy  war  against  the  Moslem, 
While  thou  and  others  in  our  kingless 

realms 
Were  fighting  underhand  unholy  wars 
Against  your  lawful  king. 

Sheriff.  My  liege,  Prince  John — 

King  Richard.      Say    thou    no   word 

against  my  brother  John. 
Sheriff.     Why  then,  my  liege,  I  have 

no  word  to  say. 
King  Richard  {to  Robin).      My  good 
friend  Robin,  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
For  Earl  thou  art   again,   hast  thou  no 

fetters 
For  those  of  thine  own  band  who  would 
betray  thee  ? 
Robin.     I  have  ;  but  these  were  never 
worn  as  yet. 
I  never  found  one  traitor  in  my  band. 
King  Richard.     Thou  art  happier  than 
thy  king.      Put  him  in  chains. 

yr hey  fetter  the  Sheriff. 
Robin.      Look    o'er  these  bonds,  my 
liege. 

\Sho7vs  the  King  the  bonds. 
TJuy  talk  together. 
King  Richard.     You,  my  lord  Abbot, 
you  Justiciary, 
\^The  Abbot  a W  Justiciary  kneel. 


I  made  you  Abbot,  you  Justidarf ; 
You  both  are  utter  traitors  to  yooi  bng . 
Justiciary,     O  my  good  liege,  we  ^ 

believe  you  dead. 
Robin.     Was  justice  dead  because  the 
King  was  dead  ? 
Sir  Richard  paid  his  monies  to  the  Abbot 
You  crost  him  with  a  quibble  of  year  law. 
King  Richard,      But  on  the  faith  and 
honour  of  a  king 
The  land  is  his  again. 

Sir  Richard,         The  land  !  the  knd ! 
I  am  crazed  no  longer,  so  I  have  tbe 
land. 
\Comes  out  of  the  litter  and  hnuh. 
God  save  the  King  ! 

King  Richard  {raising  Sir  Richard). 
I  thank  thee,  good  Sir  Richari 
Maid  Marian. 

Marian,  Yes,  King  Richard. 

King  Richard.       Thou  wouldst  many 
This  Sheriff  when  King  Richard  came 

again 
Except — 

Marian.     The  King  forbad  it     Tree, 

my  liege. 
King  Richard.        How   if  the   King 

command  it  ? 
Marian.  Then,  my  hege, 

If  you   would   marry  me  with  a  traitor 

sheriff, 
I    fear  I   might   prove  traitor  wth  the 
sheriff. 
King  Richard.      But  if  the  King  forbid 
thy  marrying 
With  Robin,  our  good  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don. 
Marian.     Then  will  I  live  for  ever  in 

the  wild  wood. 
Robin  {coming forwanl).      And  1  with 

thee. 
AV;;^  Richard.       On  nuts  and  acorns, 
ha! 
Or  the  King's  deer?     Earl,  thou  when 

we  were  hence 
Hast  broken  all  our  Norman  forest  laws, 
And  scruplest  not  to  flaunt  it  to  our  face 
That    thou   wilt   break    our    forest   laiR 

again 
When  we  are  here.      Thou  art  overbold 
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Robin,  My  king, 

;  am  but  the  echo  of  the  lips  of  love. 
.   KiMg  Richard.     Thou  hast  risk'd  thy 
life   for   mine :    bind   these   two 
men* 
[They  take  the  bags  from  the  Abbot 
and   Justiciary,    aptd  proceed   to 
fitter  them, 
jMstiiiary,     But  will  the  King,  then, 
judge  us  all  unheard  ? 
I    can    defend    my   cause    against    the 

traitors 
IKTbo  lain  would  make  me  traitor.     If 

the  King 
Condemn  ns  without  trial,  men  will  call 

him 
Aa  Eastern  tyrant,  not  an  English  king. 
Ahbot,     Besides,  my  liege,  these  men 
are  outlaws,  thieves. 
They  break  thy  forest  laws — nay,  by  the 

rood 
They  have  done  far  worse — they  plunder 

— yea,  cv*n  bishops, 
Yea,  cv'n  archbishops — if  thou  side  with 

these, 
fieware,  O  King,  the  vengeance  of  the 
Church. 
Friar  Tuik  {brandishing  his  staff), 
I  pray  you,  my  liege,  let  me  execute  the 
ireageance  of  the  Church  upon  them.  I 
hare  a  stout  crabstick  here,  which  longs 
to  break  itself  across  their  backs. 

Robin.      Keep    silence,    bully    friar, 

before  the  King. 
Friar  Turk,     If  a  cat  may  look  at  a 
king,  may  not  a  friar  speak  to  one  ? 
King  Richard.     I  have  had  a  year  of 
prison-silence,  Rubin, 
And  hee<I  him  not — the  vengeance  of  the 

Church  ! 
11m>u  shalt  pronounce  the  blessing  of  the 

Church 
On  those  two  here,  Robin  and  Marian. 
Marian.     He  is  but  hedge-priest.  Sir 

King. 
King  Richard.     And  thou  their  (^ucen. 
Our   rebel  AblK>t  then  shall  join  your 

hands, 
Or  lose  all  hope  of  |>ardon   from  us  — 
yet 


Not   now,  m>t  now  —  with   after-dinner 

grace. 
Nay,  by  the  dragon  of  St.   George,  we 

shall 
Do  some  injustice,  if  you  hold  us  here 
Longer  from  our  own  venison.     \Vhere 

is  it? 
I  scent  it  in  the  green  leaves  of  the  woo<l. 
Marian.     First,  king,  a  Ixxin  ! 
King  Richard.       Why  surely  ye  arc 

partlonVi, 
Even    this   brawler  of  harsh  truths  —  I 

trust 
Half  truths,  good  friar  :  ye  shall  with  us 

to  court. 
Then,  if  ye  cannot  breathe  but  W(x>dlan(l 

air. 
Thou  Robin  shalt  be  ranger  of  this  forest, 
And  have  thy  fees,  and  break  the  law  no 

mure. 
Marian.     It  is  not  that,  my  lord. 
King  Riihard.     Then  what,  my  lady? 
Marian.     This  is  the  gal.i-d.iy  of  tliy 

return. 
I  pray  thee,  fur  the  moment  strike  the 

1)onds 
From  these  three  men,  and  let  them  dine 

with  us. 
And  lie  with  us  among  the  flowers,  and 

drink — 
Ay,  whether  it  be  gall  or  honey  tt>  'em-- 
The    king's    g<Kxl    health    in    ale    an<l 

Malvoisie. 
King  Richard.     By  Mahound  I  couUi 

dine  with  Beelzebub  ! 
So  now  which  way  to  the  dinner  ? 

Marian.  I'ast  the  I  Kink 

Of  foxglove,  then  to  left  by  th.it  one  yew. 
Vou  see   the  darkness  tliiu*  the  lighter 

leaf. 
But  look,  who  c<inics  ? 

Enter  Sailor. 

Sailor.     We  heard   Sir   Richard  I^a 

was  here  with  Robin. 
O  goo<i  Sir  Richard,  I  am  like  the  man 
In    Holy  Writ,  who  brought  his  t.ilent 

Iwck  ; 
For  iho'  we  toui'hM  at  many  pirate  )>ort.>, 
We  ever  fail'd  to  light  u|)on  thy  son. 
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Here  is  thy  gold  again.     I  am  sorry  for 
it. 
Sir  Richard,     The  gold  —  my  son — 
my  gold,  my  son,  the  land — 
Here   Abbot,    Sheriff — no — no,   Robin 
Hood. 
Robin,     Sir  Richard,  let  that  wait  till 
we  have  dined. 
Are  all  our  guests  here  ? 

King  Richard,     No — there's  yet  one 
other  : 
I   will   not   dine   without   him.     Come 
from  out 

[Enter  WALTER  Lea. 
That    oak-tree!     This    young    warrior 

broke  his  prison 
And  joined  my  banner  in  the  Holy  Land, 
And  cleft  the  Moslem  turban  at  my  side. 
My  masters,  welcome  gallant  Walter  Lea. 
Kiss   him.   Sir   Richard — kiss  him,  my 
sweet  Marian. 
Marian,     O    Walter,    Walter,    is    it 
thou  indeed 
Whose    ransom    was    our    ruin,    whose 

return 
Builds  up   our   house   again  ?     I   fear   I 

dream. 
Here — give   me   one  sharp  pinch  upon 

the  cheek 
That  I  may  feel  thou  art  no  phantom — 

yet 
Thou    art    lann'd    almost    beyond    my 
knowing,  brother. 

\They  embrace. 
Walter   Lea.     But    thou    art    fair    as 

ever,  my  sweet  sister. 
Sir  Richard.      Art  thou  my  son  ? 
Walter  Lea.      I  am,  good  father,  I  am. 
Sir  Richard.      I  had  despair'd  of  thee 
— that  sent  me  crazed. 
Thou  art  wortli  tliy  weight  in  all  those 

marks  of  gold, 
Vea,  and   the  weight   of  the   very  land 

itself, 
Down  to  the  inmost  centre. 

Robin.  Walter  Lea, 

Give   me    that    hand   which    fought    for 

Richard  there. 
Embrace   me,    Marian,   and   thou,   good 
Kate,  \To  Kate  entering. 


Kiss  and  congratulate  me,  my  good  Kite. 

\Ske  kisus)aM, 
Little  John.      Lo  now  !  lo  now ! 
I  have  seen  thee  clasp  and  kiss  a 

indeed. 

For  our  brave  Robin  is  a  man  indeei 
Then  by  thine  own  account  thoa  sbookkt 

be  mine. 
KaU,     Well  then,  who  kisses  first? 
Little  John.  Kiss  both  togeth& 

\Tkey  kissetuhtHkr, 
Robin,     Then  all  is  well     In  this  M 

tide  of  love, 
Wave   heralds  wave  :    thy  match  sbfl 

follow  mine  [to  Little  John). 
Would    there   were   more — a    hundicd 

lovers  more 
To  celebrate  this  advent  of  our  King ! 
Our  forest  games  are  ended,  our  free  lik, 
And  we  must  hence  to  the  King's  court. 

I  trust 
We  shall   return  lo  the  wood.     Mean- 
while, farewell 
Old    friends,    old     patriarch   oaks.     A 

thousand  winters 
Will  strip  you  bare  as  death,  a  thousand 

summers 
Robe  you  life-green  again.      You  seem, 

as  it  were, 
Immortal,   and   we    mortal.       How  few 

Junes 
Will  heat  our  pulses  quicker  I     How  few 

frosts 
Will  chill  the  hearts  that  beat  for  Robic 

Hood  ! 
Marian.     And  yet  I  think  these  oaks 

at  dawn  and  even, 
Or  in  the  balmy  breathings  of  the  nighl, 
Will  whisper  evermore  of  Robin  Ihxxd. 
We   leave   but   happy   memories  to  tk 

forest. 
We  dealt    in    the    wild    justice  of  tbt 

woods. 
All    those    poor    serfs    whom   we  ba« 

served  will  bless  us. 
All  those  pale  mouths  which  we  haw  fed 

will  praise  us  — 
All  widows  we  have  holpen  pray  for  us, 
Our  Lady's    blessed    shrines  throughoai 

the  land 
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all   the   richer  for   us.     You,  good 

friar, 
I  Much,  you  Scarlet,  you  dear  Little 

John, 
ir  names  will  cling  like  ivy  to  the 

wood. 
1  here  perhaps  a  hundred  years  away 
le    hunter    in    day-dreams    or    half 

asleep 
1  hear  our  arrows  whizzing  overhead, 
i  catch  the  winding  of  a  phantom 

horn. 
toHn.     And   surely   these   old   oaks 

will  murmur  thee 
rian  along  with  Robin.     I  am  most 

happy — 


Art  thou  not  mine  ? — and  happy  that  our 

King 
Is  here  again,  never  I  trust  to  roam 
So  far  again,  but  dwell  among  his  own. 
Strike  up  a  stave,  my  masters,  all   is 

welL 

SONG  WHILE  THEY  DANCE  A  COUNTRY 

DANCE. 

Now  the  King  is  home  again,  and  nevermore  to 

roam  again. 
Now  the  King  is  home  again,  the  King  will  have 

his  own  again, 
Home  again,  home  again,  and  each  will  have  his 

own  again. 
All  the  birds  in  merry  Sherwood  sing  and  sing 

htm  home  again. 


«• 


At  times  our  Britain  cannot  rest, 

At  times  her  steps  are  swift  and  rash ; 
She  moving,  at  her  girdle  clash 

The  golden  keys  of  East  and  WesL 


II. 


Not  swift  or  rash,  when  late  she  lent 
The  sceptres  of  her  West,  her  East, 
To  one,  that  ruling  has  increased 

Her  greatness  and  her  self-content 


III. 


Vour  rule  has  made  the  people  love 
Their  ruler.     Your  viceregal  days 
Have  added  fulness  to  the  phrase 

Of  'Gauntlet  in  the  velvet  glove.* 


IV. 


But  since  your  name  will  grow  with  Time, 
Not  all,  as  honouring  your  fair  fame 
Of  Statesman,  have  I  made  the  name 

A  golden  portal  to  my  rhyme : 


V. 


But  more,  that  you  and  yours  may  know 
From  me  and  mine,  how  dear  a  debt 
We  owe<l  you,  and  are  owing  yet 

To  you  and  yours,  and  still  would  owe. 
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N  THE  JUBILEE  OF  QUEEN 
VICTORIA. 

I. 

IFTY  times  the  rose  has  flowered  and 

faded, 
ifty  times  the  golden  harvest  fallen, 
tDce  our  Queen  assumed  the  globe,  the 

sceptre. 

11. 

She  lielovcd  for  a  kindliness 
Rare  in  Fable  or  History, 
Queen,  and  Empress  of  India, 
CrownM  so  long  with  a  diadem 
Ne\'er  worn  by  a  worthier. 
Now  with  prosperous  auguries 
Comes  at  last  to  the  bounteous 
Crowning  year  of  her  Jubilee. 

III. 

Nothing  of  the  lawless,  of  the  DeRix)t, 
Voihing  of  the  vulgar,  or  vainglorious, 
Vll  is  gracious,  gentle,  great  and  Queenly. 

IV. 

You  then  joyfully,  all  of  you. 
Set  the  mountain  aflame  to-night. 
Shoot  your  stars  to  the  firmament, 
Deck  your  houses,  illuminate 
All  your  towns  for  a  festival, 
And  in  each  let  a  multitude 
Loyal,  each,  to  the  heart  of  it. 
One  full  voice  of  allegiance, 
Hail  the  fair  Ceremonial 
Of  this  year  of  her  Jubilee. 

V. 

hieen,  as  true  to  womanhoo<l  as  Queen - 

homl, 
ilorying  in  the  glories  of  her  jjeoplc, 
orrowing  with  the  sorrows  of  the  lowe!>t ! 

VI. 

You,  that  wanton  in  affluence, 
Spare  not  now  to  Ix:  Ixiuntiful, 
Call  your  poor  to  regale  with  you, 
All  the  lowlv,  the  destitute. 


Make  their  neighbourhood  health- 

fuller. 
Give  your  gold  to  the  Hospital, 
Let  the  weary  be  comforted. 
Let  the  needy  be  banqueted, 
Let  the  maim'd  in  his  heart  rejoice 
At  this  glad  Ceremonial, 
And  this  year  of  her  Jubilee. 

VII. 

Henry's  fifty  years  are  all  in  shadow. 
Gray  with  distance  Edward's  fifty  sum- 
mers, 
Ev'n  her  Grandsire's  fifty  half  forgotten. 

VIII. 

You,  the  Patriot  Architect, 
You  that  shape  for  Eternity, 
Raise  a  stately  memorial, 
Make  it  regally  gorgeous. 
Some  Imperial  Institute, 
Rich  in  symbol,  in  ornament, 
\Vhich  may  speak  to  the  centuries, 
All  the  centuries  after  us. 
Of  this  great  Ceremonial, 
And  this  year  of  her  Jubilee. 

IX. 

Fifty    years    of   ever -broadening    Com- 
merce ! 
Fifty  years  of  ever-brightening  Science ! 
Fifty  years  of  ever-widening  Empire  ! 

X. 

You,  the  Mighty,  the  Fortunate, 
You,  the  I^ml-territorial, 
You,  the  Lord-manufacturer, 
You,  the  hnnly,  lalnmous, 
I'ationt  children  of  Albion, 
You,  Canadian,  Indian, 
Australasian,  African, 
.Ml  your  hearts  Ik:  in  harmony. 
All  your  voices  in  unison. 
Singing  *  Hail  to  the  glorious 
Gulden  year  of  her  Jubilee  I* 

XI. 

Arc  there  thunders  nu>aning  in  the  dis 
tance? 
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Are  there  spectres  moving  in  the  dark- 
ness? 

Trust  the  Hand  of  Light  will  lead  her 
people, 

Till  the  thunders  pass,  the  spectres 
vanish, 

And  the  Light  is  Victor,  and  the  dark- 
ness 

Dawns  into  the  Jubilee  of  the  Ages. 


TO  PROFESSOR  JEBB, 
WITH  THE  Following  Poem. 

Fair  things  are  slow  to  fade  away. 
Bear  witness  you,  that  yesterday  ^ 

From  out  the  Ghost  of  Pindar  in 
you 
Roird  an  Olympian  ;  and  they  say  ' 

That  here  the  torpid  mummy  wheat 
Of  Ejjypt  bore  a  grain  as  sweet 

As   that   which  gilds  the   glebe   of 
England, 
Suiin'd  with  a  summer  of  milder  heal. 

So  may  this  legend  for  awhile, 
If  greeted  by  your  classic  smile, 

Tho'  dead  in  its  Trinacrian  Enna, 
Blossom  again  on  a  colder  isle. 


DEMETER  AND  PERSEPHONE. 
(In  Enna.) 

Faint  as  a  climate-changing  bird  that 

flies 
All   night   across   the  darkness,   and   at 

dawn 
Kails  on  the  threshold  of  her  native  land, 
And  can  no  more,  thou  camest,  O  my 

child, 
Led  upward  by  the  God  of  ghosts  and 

dreams. 
Who    laid    thee   at    Eleusis,  dazed    and 

dumb 

1  In  Bologna. 
>  They  say,  for  the  fact  is  doubtfuL 


With  passing  thro'  at  once  from  st 

state. 
Until   I  brought    thee  hither,  tiu 

day. 
When  here  thy  hands  let  fall  the  g: 

flower. 
Might    break    thro'   clouded    me 

once  again 
On  thy  lost  self.      A  sudden  nighi 
Saw  thee,  and   flash'd  into  a  fi 

song 
And  welcome;   and  a  gleam  as 

moon, 
When  first  she  peers  along  the  ti« 

deep, 
Fled  wavering  o'er  thy  (ace,  and 

away 
That  shadow  of  a  likeness  to  the 
Of  shadows,  thy  dark  mate.    Pers< 
Queen  of  the  dead  no  more — m; 

Thine  eyes 
Again  were  human -godlike,  and 
Burst  from  a  swimming  fleece  ol 

And  robed  thee  in  his  day  from 

feet — 
*  Mother!'   and    I    was   folded  i 

arms. 

Child,  those  imperial,   disimp 

eyes 
Awed  even  me  at  first,  thy  mothc 
That  oft  had   seen  the  serpent - 

power 
Draw  downward   into    H.ides  \ 

drift 
Of  flickering  si>ectres,  lighted  froi 
Hy  the  red  race  of  fitr>'  Phlegclh 
l>ut  when  lx.'forc  have  Ciods  or  i 

held 
The  Life  that  had  descended  re-i 
And  lighted  from  alx^ve  him  by  l 
So  mighty  was  the  mother's  child 
A  cry  that  rang  thro'  Hades,  Ea 

Heaven ! 

So  in  this  pleasant  vale  we  stan 
The  field  of  Enna,  now  once  nior 
With  flowers  that  brighten  as  L 
step  falls, 
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All  flowers — but  for  one  black  blur  of 

earth 
L<eit  by  that  closing  chasm,  thro*  which 

the  car 
Of    dark    Aldonens    rising    rapt    thee 

hence. 
And  here,  my  child,  tho'  folded  in  thine 

arms, 
I  feel  the  deathless  heart  of  motherhoo<l 
VTithin  me  shudder,  lest  the  naked  glel>e 
Should  yawn  once  more  into  the  gulf, 

and  thence 
The  shrilly  whinnyings  of  the  team  of 

Hell, 
Ascending,  pierce  the  glad  and  songful 

air, 
And  all  at  once  their  arch'd  necks,  mid- 

night-maned. 
Jet  apward  thro'  the  mid-day  blossom. 

No! 
For,  see,  thy  foot  has  touchM  it ;  all  the 

space 
Of  blank   earth -baldness  clothes   itself 

afresh. 
And  breaks  into  the  crocus-purple  hour 
That  saw  thee  vanish. 

Child,  when  thou  wcrt  gone, 
I  envied  human  wives,  and  nested  birds, 
Vea,  the  cubb'd  lioness ;  went  in  search 

of  thee 
Thro*  many  a  palace,  many  a  cot,  and 

gave 
Thy  breast  to  ailing  infants  in  the  night, 
And  set  the  mother  waking  in  amaze 
To  find  her  sick  one  whole;  and  forth 

again 
Among  the  wail  of  midnight  winds,  and 

cried, 
•Where  is  my  loved  one?     Wherefore 

do  ye  wail  ?* 
And  out  from  all  the  night  an  answer 

shriird, 
•  Wc  know  not,  and  we  know  not  why  we 

wail.' 
I  climb'd  on  all  the  cliffs  of  all  the  seas, 
And  ask'd  the  waves  that  moan  about 

the  world 
'Where?  do  ye  make  your  moaning  for 

my  child  ?' 


And  rouftd  from  all  the  world  the  voices 
came 

*  We  know  not,  and  we  know  not  why 

we  moan.' 
'Where'?  and  I  stared  from  every  eagle- 
peak, 
I    thridded   the    black  heart  of  all  the 

woods, 
I  peer'd  thro'  tomb  and  cave,  and  in  the 

storms 
Of  Autumn  swept  across  the  city,  and 

heard 
The  murmur  of  their  temples  chanting 

me. 
Me,  me,  the  desolate  Mother !    *  Where' ? 

— and  turned. 
And   fled   by  many  a  waste,   forlorn  of 

man. 
And  grieved  for  man  thro'  all  my  grief 

for  thee, — 
The  jungle  rooted  in  his  shattcr'd  hearth. 
The  serpent  coil'd  al>out  his  l)R)ken  shaft, 
The     scorpion     crawling     over     naked 

skulls ; — 
I  saw  the  tiger  in  the  ruin'd  fane 
Spring  from  his  fallen  God,  but  trace  of 

thee 
I  saw  not ;  and  far  on,  and,  following  out 
A  league  of  labyrinthine  <laikness,  came 
On  three  gray  heads  beneath  a  gleaming 

rift. 
'Where'?  and   I  heard  one  voice   from 

all  the  tliree 

*  We  know  not,  for  we  spin  the  lives  of 

men. 
And  not  of  (jo<1s,  and  know  not  why  we 

spin  ! 
There  is  a  Fate  beyond  us.'     Nothing 

knew. 

I>ast  as  the  likeness  of  a  dying  man, 
Without  his  knowledge,  from  him  flit^  to 

warn 
A   far-off  friendship  that   he  comes  no 

more. 
So  he,  the  (io<l  of  dreams,  who  heard 

my  cry, 
Drew  from  thyself  the  likeness  of  thyself 
Without  thy  knowledge,  and  thy  shadow 

past 
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Before  me,  crying  *The  Bright  one  in 

the  highest 
Is  brother  of  the  Dark  one  in  the  lowest, 
And  Bright  and  Dark  have  sworn  that  I, 

the  child 
Of  thee,  the  great  Earth-Mother,  thee, 

the  Power 
That  lifts  her  buried  life  from  gloom  to 

bloom. 
Should  be  for  ever  and  for  evermore 
The  Bride  of  Darkness.* 

So  the  Shadow  wail*d. 
Then  I,  Earth-Goddess,  cursed  the  Gods 

of  Heaven. 
I  would  not  mingle  with  their  feasts ;  to 

me 
Their  nectar  smackM  of  hemlock  on  the 

lips, 
Their  rich  ambrosia  tasted  aconite. 
The  man,  that  only  lives  and  loves  an 

hour, 
Seem'd  nobler  than  their  hard  Eternities. 
My  quick    tears    kill'd    the    flower,    my 

ravings  hush'd 
The  bird,  and  lost  in  utter  grief  I  fail'd 
To  send  my  life  thro'  olive-yard  and  vine 
And  golden  grain,   my  gift    to   helpless 

man. 
Rain-rotten  died  the  wheat,  the  barley- 
spears 
Were  hollow-husk'd,  the  leaf  fell,  and 

the  sun, 
Pale  at  my  grief,  drew  down  before  his 

time 
Sickening,   and   -<^tna   kept  her  winter 

snow. 
Then  He,  the  brother  of  this  Darkness, 

He 
Who  still  is  highest,  glancing  from  his 

height 
On   earth    a    fruitless   fallow,   when    he 

miss'd 
The  wonted  steam  of  sacrifice,  the  praise 
And  prayer  of  men,  decreed  that  thou 

should'st  dwell 
For  nine  white  moons  of  each  whole  year 

with  me, 
Three  dark  ones  in  the  shadow  with  thy 

King. 


Once  more  the  reaper  in  the  gloafli' 
dawn 
Will  see  me  by  the  landmark  far  awif, 
Blessing  his  field,  or  seated  in  the  dak 
Of  even,  by  the  lonely  threshing-flooi, 
Rejoicing  in  the  harvest  and  the  gnift 
Yet    I,    Earth-Goddess,    am  bat  iB- 
content 
With  them,  who  still  are  highest   ThoK 

gray  heads. 
What  meant  they  by  their  *  Fate  bcftad 

the  Fates ' 
But  younger  kindlier   Gods  to  bear  « 

down. 
As  we  bore  down  the  Gods  before  «? 

Gods, 
To  quench,  not  hurl  the  thunderbolt,  to 

stay, 
Not  spread  the  plague,  the  (amine ;  Gods 

indeed. 
To  send  the  noon  into  the  night  and 

break 
The  sunless  halls  of  Hades  into  Heaven? 
Till  thy  dark  lord  accept  and  love  the  San, 
And  all  the  Shadow  die  into  the  Light, 
When  thou  shalt  dwell   the  whole  bright 

year  with  me, 
And  souls   of  men,    who    grew  be)x«d 

their  race, 
And  made   themselves  as  Gods  against 

the  fear 
Of  Death  and  Hell  ;  and  thou  that  hast 

from  men. 
As  Queen  of  Death,  that  worship  which 

is  Fear, 
Henceforth,  as  having  risen  from  out  the 

dead, 
Shalt  ever  send  thy  life  along  with  raine 
From  buried  grain  thro'  springing  bhdc, 

and  bless 
Their  garner'd  Autumn  also,  reap  with  me. 
Earth-mother,  in  the  harvest  h)inns  of 

Earth 
The  worship  which  is  Love,  and  sec  no 

more 
The    Stone,     the    WTieel,     the    dimly- 
glimmering  lawns 
Of  that  Elysium,  all  the  hateftil  fires 
Of  torment,  and  the  shadowy  warrior  glitk 
Along  the  silent  field  of  Asphodel 
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STaXt,  noa  mander '  o*  use  to  be  callin' 
'im  Roa,  Roa,  Roa, 
the  dog*s  stoan-deaf,  an*  e*s  blind,  'e 
can  naither  stan'  nor  goa. 


I  mdlns  fur  to  maake  'is  owd  aage 
as  'appy  as  iver  I  can, 
r-Vsr  I  owas  owd  Roaver  moor  nor  I  iver 
owad  mottal  man. 

-  '  Tlioa's  rode  of  Ms  back  when  a  babby, 

afoor  thou  was  gotten  too  owd, 
jnnr  Vd  fetch  an'  carry  like  owt,  'e  was 
alius  as  good  as  gowd. 

Eh,  but  Vd  fight  wi'  a  will  when  *e 
fowt ;  'e  could  howd  '  'is  oan, 

An'  Roa  was  the  dog  as  knaw'd  when 
an'  wheere  to  bury  his  boane. 

An'  'e  kep  his  head  hoop  like  a  king,  an' 
'e*d  niver  not  down  wi'  'is  taiiil. 

Fur  'c'd  niver  done  nowt  to  be  shaiimed 
on,  when  we  was  i'  Howlaby 
Daale. 

An'  'e  sarved  me  sa  well  when  *e  lived, 
that,  Dick,  when  'e  cooms  to  be 
dead, 

I  thinks  as  I'd  like  fur  to  hev  soom  soort 
of  a  sarvice  read. 

■    Fur  'e's  moor  good  sense  na  the  Parlia- 
ment man  'at  stans  fur  us  'ere, 
'   An'  I'd  voat  fur  'im,  my  oan  sen,  if  'e 
could  but  Stan  fur  the  Shere. 

It    "Faaithful  an'  True  '—them  words  be  i' 
Scriptur — an'  Faaithful  an'  True 
UU  be  fun'  *  upo'  four  short  legs  ten  times 
fiir  one  upo*  twa 

An'  maaybe  they'll  walk  upo'  two  but  I 
^  knaws  they  runs  upo'  four,^ — 

-  Bedtime,  Dicky  !  but  waait  till  tha  'ears 

it  be  strikin'  the  hour. 


1  Old  Rover. 
*  Found. 


2  Manner.  '  Hold. 

•  'Ou'asin  'house.' 


Fur  I  wants  to  tell  tha  o'  Roii  when  we 
lived  i'  Howlaby  Daale, 

Ten  year  sin — Naay — naay  !  tha  mun 
nobbut  hev'  one  glass  of  aale. 

Straange  an'  owd-farran'd  ^  the  'ouse,  an' 
belt  *  long  afoor  my  daay 

Wi'  haafe  o'  the  chimleys  a-twizzen'd' 
an'  twined  like  a  band  o'  haay. 

The  fellers  as  maakes  them  picturs,  'ud 
coom  at  the  fall  o'  the  year. 

An'  sattle  their  ends  upo  stools  to  pictur 
the  door-poorch  theere. 

An'  the  Heagle  'as  hed  two  heads  stannin' 
theere  o'  the  brokken  stick  ;* 

An'  they  niver  'ed  seed  sich  ivin"  as 
graw'd  hall  ower  the  brick  ; 

An'  theere  i'  the  'ouse  one  night — but  it's 
down,  an'  all  on  it  now 

Goan  into  mangles  an'  tonups,'  an' 
raaved  slick  thruf  by  the  plow — 

Theere,  when  the  'ouse  wur  a  house,  one 
night  I  wur  sittin'  aloan, 

Wi'  Roaver  athurt  my  feeiit,  an'  sleeapin 
still  as  a  stoan, 

Of  a  Christmas  Eave,  an'  as  cowd  as 
this,  an*  the  midders  ^  as  white. 

An'  the  fences  all  on  'em  bolster'd  oop 
wi'  the  windle  *  that  night ; 

An'  the  cat  wur  a -sleeapin  alongside 
Roaver,  but  I  wur  awaake, 

An'  smoakin'  an'  thinkin'  o'  things — 
Doiint  maake  thysen  sick  wi'  the 
caake. 

Fur  the  men  ater  supper  'ed  sung  their 
songs  an'  'ed  'ed  their  beer. 

An'  'ed  goan  their  waays ;  ther  was 
nobbut  three,  an'  noan  on  'em 
theere. 

1  *  Owd-farran'd,' old-fashioned.  '  Built. 

3  '  Twizzen'd,'  twisted.  *  On  a  staff  raguU. 

<  Ivy.  '  Mangolds  and  turnips. 

f  Meadows.  ^  Drifted  snow. 
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They  was  all  on  'em  fear'd  o*  the  Ghoast 
an'  dussn't  not  sleeap  i'  the  'ouse, 

But  Dicky,  the  Ghoast  moastlins^  was 
nobbut  a  rat  or  a  mouse. 

An'  I  loookt  out  wonst*  at  the  night, 
an'  the  daale  was  all  of  a  thaw. 

Fur  I  seed  the  beck  coomin'  down  like 
a  long  black  snaake  i'  the  snaw, 

An'  I  heard  great  heaps  o*  the  snaw 
slushin'  down  fro'  the  bank  to 
the  beck. 

An*  then  as  I  stood  i'  the  doorwaay,  I 
feeald  it  drip  o'  my  neck. 

Saw  I  tum'd  in  agean,  an'  I  thowt  o' 
the  good  owd  times  'at  was  goan, 

An'  the  munney  they  maade  by  the  war, 
an'  the  times  'at  was  coomin'  on  ; 

Fur  I  thowt  if  the  Staate  was  a  gawin' 
to  let  in  furriners'  wheat, 

Ilowivcr  was  British  farmers  to  stan' 
agean  o*  their  feeat. 

llowiver  was  I  fur  to  find  my  rent  an' 

to  paay  my  men  ? 
An'  all  along  o'  the  feller^  as  tum'd  'is 

back  of  hisscn. 

Thou  slep  i'  the  chaumber  above  us,  we 
couldn't  ha'  'card  tha  call, 

Sa  Moother  'ed  tell'd  ma  to  bring  tha 
down,  an'  thy  craadle  an'  all  ; 

T'\ir  the  gell  o'  the  farm  'at  slep  wi'  tha 
then  'cd  gotten  wer  leave, 

Fur  to  goii  that  night  to  'er  foiilk  by  cause 
o'  the  Christmas  Eiive  ; 

But  I  clean  forgot  tha,  my  lad,  when 
Moother  'ed  gotten  to  bed. 

An'  I  slop  i'  my  chair  hup-on-end,  an'  the 
Freeii  Traade  runn'd  'i  my  'ead, 

Till  I  dream'd  'at  Squire  walkt  in,  an'  I 
says  to  him  *  Squire,  ya're  laate,' 

Then  I  seed  at  'is  faiice  wur  as  red  as  the 
Yule-block  theer  i'  the  graiite. 

1  •  MoSsilins,'  for  the  most  part,  generally. 
■  Once.  S  Peel. 


An'  'e  says  *  can  ya  paay  me  the  reBtti»  i 
night  ?'  an'  I  says  to  'im  *Soi,* 

An'  'e  cotch'd  howd  hard  o'  my  hiina,' 
<  Then  hout  to-night  tha  shall  goi* 

'Tha'll  niver,*  says  I,  *be  a-tunun  m 
hout  upo'  Christmas  Eive'? 

Then  I  waaked  an'  I  fun  it  utis  Rower 
a-tuggin'  an'  tearin'  my  slieaTt. 

An'  I  thowt  as  'e'd  gc^n  dean-wod,'fai 
I  noawaays  knaw'd  'is  intent; 

An*  I  says  *  Git  awaay,  ya  beast,'  an'  1 
fetcht  'im  a  kick  an'  'e  woiL 

Then  'e  tummled  up  stairs,  fur  I  *€»! 

'im,  as  if  'e'd  'a  brokken  'b  wd, 
An'    I'd  clear   forgot,    little  Dicky,  ihj 

chaumber  door  wouldn't  sned ;' 

An'  I  slep*  i'  my  chair  agean  wi'  my  haia 
hingin'  down  to  the  floor. 

An'  I  thowt  it  was  Roaver  a-tuggin'  ai' 
tearin'  me  wuss  nor  afoor. 

An'  I  thowt  'at  I  kick'd  'im  agean,  bat  I 
kick'd  thy  Moother  istea<i. 

•  What  arta  snorin'  theere  fur  ?  the  house 
is  afire,'  she  said. 

Thy  Moother  'ed   bean  a-naggin'  abcct 

the  gell  o'  the  farm. 
She  offens  'ud  spy  summut  wrong  when 

there  warn't  not  a  mossel  o'  hara: ; 

An'  she  didn't  not  solidly  meian  I  ^'^ 
gawin'  that  waay  to  the  bad. 

Fur  the  gell  *  was  as  howr)*  a  irollope 
as  iver  traapes'd  i'  the  stjuad. 

But  Moother  was  free  of  'er  tongue,  as  I 
offens  'ev  tell'd  'er  mysen, 

Sa  I  kep  i'  my  chair,  fur  I  ihowi  she 
was  nobbut  a-rilin'  ma  then. 

An'  I  says  *  Fd  be  good  to  tha,  Bess,  'i 
tha'd  onywaays  let  ma  be  good,' 

1  Arm.  2  Mad.  S  Latch, 

*  The  pirl  was  as  dirty  a  slut  as  ever  tnidgftl 
in  the  mud,  but  there  is  a  sense  of  slatten>fiiK« 
in  'traapes'd  '  which  is  not  expressed  in  'tradjeA' 
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»he  skelpt  ma  haafe  ower  i'  the  chair, 
an*  screead  like  a  Howl  gone 
wild* — 

mun  run  fur  the  lether.*  Git  oop, 
if  ya're  onywaays  good  for  owt.* 

I  says  *  If  I  beiint  noawaays — not 
nowadaays — good  fur  nowt — 

[  beant  sich  a  Nowt'  of  all  Nowls 
as  'ull  hallus  do  as  'e's  bid.' 

t  the  stairs  is  afire,'  she  said  ;  then  I 
seed  *er  a-ciyin',  I  did. 

she  beald  '  Ya  mun  saave  little  Dick, 
an'  be  sharp  alx)ut  it  an'  all,' 

[  runs  to  the  yard  fur  a  lether,  an' 
sets  'im  agean  the  wall, 

I  claums  an'  I  mashes  the  winder 
hin,  when  I  gits  to  the  top, 

the  heat  druv  hout  i'  my  heycs  till  I 
feald  mysen  ready  to  drop. 

Moother  was  howdin'  the  lether,  an' 
tellin'  me  not  to  be  skeard, 

I  wasn't  afeard,  or  I  thinks  least - 
waays  as  I  wasn't  afeard  ; 

I  couldn*t  see  fur  the  smo'dke  wheere 
thou  was  a-liggin,  my  lad, 

Roaver  was  thcere  i'  the  chaumber 
a-yowlin'  an'  yaupin'  like  mad  ; 

thou  was  a-bealin'  likewise,  an'  a- 
squealin',  as  if  tha  was  bit, 

it  wasn*t  a  bite  but  a  bum,  fur  the 
merk's*  o'  thy  shou'dcr  yit ; 

n  I  call'd  out  Roa,  Rod,  Roa,  thaw 
I  didn't  haafe  think  as  'c'd  'ear, 

V  coorrCd  thruf  the  fire  wC  my  bairn 
V  ^is  mouth  to  the  winder  thee  re  ! 

coom'd  like  a  Ilanjjcl  o*  marcy  as 
sfK)n  as  'e  'eard  *is  naanie, 

like  tother  Ilangel  i'  Scriptur  'at 
summun  seed  i'  the  flaamc, 

?he  half  overturned  me  and  shrieked  like  an 
gooe  mad.  3  I^-nJdcr. 

K    thoroughly    iosigDificant     or    worthless 
30.  «  Maik. 
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When  summun  'ed  hax'd  fur  a  son,  an' 
'e  promised  a  son  to  she. 

An'  Rod  was  as  good  as  the  llangcl  i' 
saavin'  a  son  fur  me. 

Sa  I  browt  tha  down,  an'  I  says  *  I  mun 
gaw  up  agedn  fur  Rod.' 

*  Gaw  up  agean  fur  the  varmint?'  I 
tell'd  'er  *  Yeds  I  mun  god.* 

An'  I  claumb'd  up  agean  to  the  winder, 
an'clemm'd*  owd  Rod  by  the  'cad. 

An'  'is  'air  coom'd  off  i'  my  'ands  an'  I 
tadked  'im  at  fust  fur  dcdd  ; 

Fur  'e  smcll'd  like  a  herse  a-singein*,  an' 
seedm'd  as  blind  as  a  poop, 

An'  hadfe  on  'im  Ixire  as  a  bublin'.^  I 
couldn't  wakken  'im  oop, 

But  I  browt  'im  down,  an'  we  got  to  the 
barn,  fur  the  bam  wouldn't  burn 

Wi'  the  wind  blawin'  hard  tother  waay, 
an'  the  wind  wasn't  like  to  turn. 

An*  /  kep  a-callin'  o'  Rod  till  'e  waggled 

'is  tadil  fur  a  bit. 
But  the  cocks  kep  a-crawin'  an*  crawin' 

all  night,  an'  I  *cars  'em  yit ; 

An'  the  <logs  was  a-yowlin'  all  round,  and 
thou  was  a-squealin'  thysen, 

An*  Moother  was  naggin*  an'  grodnin'  an' 
modnin'  an'  naggin'  agean  ; 

An'  I  'card  the  bricks  an'  the  baulks' 
rummle  down  when  the  roof  gov 
waay. 

Fur  the  fire  was  a-radgin'  an*  radvin*  an' 
roarin*  like  judgment  dady. 

Warm  enew  thcere  sewcr-ly,  but  the  Iwirn 

was  as  cowd  as  owt. 
An*  we  cuddlwl  and  huddled  togithcr,  an* 

happt  *  werscns  oop  as  wc  inowt. 

An'  I  browt  Rod  round,  but  M<K)ther  VI 
lx.'an  sa  soakM  wi*  the  tiiaw 

*At  she  cotch'd  'er  death  o'  cowd  that 
night,  poor  soul,  i*  the  straw. 

1  Clutched. 

3  '  r>iihliling/  a  young  unfledged  bird. 
I  9  Beam*.  ^  Wrapt  our»clre». 
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«.»  «uu9  iuuiig  me  rod  of  toe 

house  just  beneath  the  ridge.  Tra 


VASTNESS. 


Dcs 


I. 


Many  a  hearth  upon  our  dark  globe 
sighs  after  many  a  vanished  face, 

Many  a  planet  by  many  a  sun  may  roll 
with  the  dust  of  a  vanished  race. 


Star 


II. 


Raving  politics,  never  at  rest — as  this 
poor  earth's  pale  history  runs, — 

What  is  it  all  but  a  trouble  of  ants  in  the 
gleam  of  a  million  million  of  suns  ? 


III. 


Lies  upon  this  side,  lies  upon  that  side, 
truthless  violence  moum'd  by  the 
Wise, 

Thousands  of  voices  drowning  his  own  in 
a  popular  torrent  of  lies  upon  lies ; 


IV. 


Stately  purposes,  valour  in  battle,  glorious 
annals  of  army  and  fleet. 

Death  for  the  right  cause,  death  for  the 
wrong  cause,  trumpets  of  victory, 
groans  of  defeat ; 


Pleas 


Pain, 


Stirs  I 


Wealt 


Opulci 


V. 


THE  RING, 
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XII. 

le  for  the  maiden,  crown'd  with 
marriage,  no  regrets  for  aught 
that  has  been, 

Behold  happiness,  gracious  children, 
debtless  competence,  golden  mean ; 

XIII. 

ional  hatreds  of  whole  generations, 
and  pigmy  spites  of  the  village 
spire; 

rs  that  will  last  to  the  last  death- 
ruckle,  and  vows  that  are  snapt 
in  a  moment  of  fire ; 

XIV. 

that  has  livc<l  for  the  lust  of  the 

minute,  and  dictl  in  the  doing  it, 

flesh  without  mind ; 
that  has  naiKd  all  flesh  to  the  Cross, 

till  Self  died  out  in  the  luvc  of 

his  kind; 

XV. 

ing  and  Summer  and  Autumn  and 
Winter,  and  all  these  old  revolu- 
tions of  earth ; 
new  •old  revolutions  of  Empire — 
change  of  the  tide — what  is  all  of 
it  worth  ? 

XVI. 

at  the  philosophies,  all  the  sciences, 
poesy,  varying  voices  of  prayer  ? 

that  is  noblest,  all  that  is  l>asest,  all 
that  is  filthy  with  all  that  is  fair  ? 

XVII. 

It  is  it  all,  if  we  all  of  us  end  but  in 
being  our  own  corpse- coffins  at 
last, 

Uow'd  in  Vastness,  lost  in  Silence, 
drown*d  in  the  deeps  of  a  mean- 
ingless Past  ? 

XVIII. 

it  but  a  murmur  of  gnats  in  the 
gloom,  or  a  moment's  anger  of 
bees  in  their  hive  ? — 


*  *  •  * 

Peace,  let  it  be  !  for  I  loved  him,  and 
love  him  for  ever  :  the  dead  are 
not  dead  but  alive. 


Dcntcatcn  to  t\%  ]^on.  31.  Eu^^ell 
HotoeU. 
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Miriam  and  her  Father. 

Miriam  {sin^i^ni;). 

Mellow  moon  of  heaven. 

Bright  in  blue, 
Moon  of  married  hearts, 

1 1  ear  me,  you  ! 

Twelve  times  in  the  year 

Bring  nic  bliss, 
Globing  lloncy  Moons 

Bright  as  this. 

Moon,  you  fade  at  times 

From  the  night. 
Young  again  you  grow 

Out  of  sight. 

Silver  crescent -curve, 

Coming  soon, 
GIoIk;  again,  and  make 

Honey  Moon. 

Shall  not  my  love  l.isl. 

Moon,  with  you. 
For  ten  thousand  years 

Old  and  new  ? 

Father,     And  who  w.is  he  wiih  such 

lovc-<lrunken  eyes 
They  made  a  thousand  honey  nuH)n5  of 

<)nc  ? 
Miriam.      The  pr«»phcl  of  his  own,  \\\y 

Hubert    -his 
The  wonls,  and  mine  the  setting,      *  Air 

and  Words,' 
Said  HuIktI,  when  1  sang  the  song,  *are 

bride 
And  bridegroom.'     Docs  it  please  you  ? 
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Father.  Mainly,  child, 

Because  I  hear  your  Mother's  voice  in 
yours. 

She ,  why,  you  shiver  tho'  the  wind 

is  west 
With  all  the  warmth  of  summer. 

Miriam,  Well,  I  felt 

On  a  sudden  I  know  not  what,  a  breath 

that  past 
With  all  the  cold  of  winter. 

Father  {muttering  to  himself).     Even 
so. 
The  Ghost  in  Man,  the  Ghost  that  once 

was  Man, 
But  cannot  wholly  free  itself  from  Man, 
Are  calling  to  each  other  thro*  a  dawn 
Stranger  than  earth  has  ever  seen ;  the 

veil 
Is  rending,  and  the  Voices  of  the  day 
Are  heard  across  the  Voices  of  the  dark. 
No  sudden  heaven,  nor  sudden  hell,  for 

man, 
But  thro'  the  Will  of  One  who  knows 

and  rules — - 
And  utter  knowledge  is  but  utter  love — 
/Eonian  Evolution,  swift  or  slow, 
Thro'  all  the  Spheres — an  ever  opening 

height, 
An  ever  lessening  earth — and  she  perhaps, 
My  Miriam,  breaks  her  latest  earthly  link 
With  me  to-day. 

Miriam.    You  speak  so  low,  what  is  it  ? 
Your  *  Miriam  breaks ' — is  making  a  new 

link 
Breaking  an  old  one? 

Father.  No,  for  we,  my  child, 

Have  l>een  till  now  each  other's  all-in-all. 
Miriam.     And  you  the  lifelong  guard- 
ian of  the  child. 
Father,     I,  and  one  other  whom  you 

have  not  known. 
Miriam.     And  who  ?  what  other  ? 
Father.  Whither  arc  you  lx)und  ? 

For  Naples  which  we  only  left  in  May  ? 
Miriam.       No  !    father,    Spain,    but 
Hubert  brings  me  home 
With  April  and  the  swallow.      Wish  me 
joy! 
Father.      What    need    to  wish  when 
Hubert  weds  in  you 


The  heart  of  Love,  and  you  the 

Truth 
In  Hubert  ? 

Aliriam,     Tho*  you  used  to  < 
once 
The  lonely  maiden- Princess  of  lb 
Who  meant  to  sleep  her  hundrt 

mers  out 
Before  a  kiss  should  wake  her. 
Father,  Ay, 

Your  fairy  Prince  has   found  yt 
this  ring. 
Miriam,     *  To  t*amo  * — and  tl 
monds — beautiful  I 
*  From  Walter,'  and  for  me  from  y 

Father, 
One  way  for  Miriam. 

Miriam.  Miriam  ai 

Father.     This  ring  bequeath'* 
your  mother,  child. 
Was  to  be  given  yon — such  h 

wish — 
Given  on  the  morning  when  you 

age 
Or  on  the  day  you  married. 

days 
Now  close  in  one.     The  ring  i 

yours. 
Why  do  you  look  so  gravely  at  tl 
Miriam.  I  never  saw  it  y 
ablaze 
With  creepers  crimsoning  to  ihe  [ 
As  if  perpetual  sunset  lingered  i 
And  all  ablaze  too  in  the  lake  \ 
And  how  the  birds  that  circle  i 

tower 
Are  cheeping  to  each  other  of  tl 
To  summer  lands ! 

Father.     And  that  has  made  y« 
Fly — care  not.      Birds  and  bri 

leave  the  nest. 
Child,  I  am  happier  in  your  ha] 
Than  in  mine  own. 

Miriam.  It  is  not  t 

Father,  \V 

Miriam.     That  ch.amlx^r  in  t 
Father.  What  chamb* 

Vour  nurse  is  here  ? 

Miriam,     My  Mother's  nurse ; 
She  comes  to  dress  me  in  my  br 
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Ftihir,     What  did  she  say? 

Miriam,  She  said,  that  you  and  I 

id  been  abroad  for  my  poor  health  so 

long 
e  fear*d  I  had  forgotten  her,  and  I 

askM 
oat  my  Mother,  and  she  said,  *Thy 

hair 
^den  like  thy  Mother's,  not  so  fine' 
^aiker.     What  then  ?  what  more  ? 
\iiriam.        She  said — perhaps  indeed 
(  wander'd,  having  wander'd  now  so 

far 
xind  the  common  date  of  death — that 

you, 
len  I  was  smaller  than  the  statuette 
nydear  Mother  on  your  bracket  here — 
1  took  me  to  that  chamber  in  the  tower, 
e  topmost — a  chest  there,  by  which 

you  knelt — 
d  there  were  books  and  dresses — Icf^ 

to  me, 
ing  too  which  you  kiss'd,  and  I,  she 

said, 
ibbled,  Mother,  Mother — as  I  used 
prattle  to  her  picture — stretch'd  my 

hands 
if  I  saw  her ;  then  a  woman  came 
1  caught  me  from  my  nurse.     I  hear 

her  yet — 
oond  of  anger  like  a  distant  storm. 
^aiher.     Garrulous  old  crone. 
Miriam,  Poor  nurse ! 

uUh^r.  I  bad  her  keep, 

e  a  seal'd  book,  all  mention  of  the 

ring, 
I  myself  would  tell  you  all  to-day. 
Miriam,     *  She  too  might  speak  to- 
day,* she  mumbled.     Still, 
tree  have  learnt  the  title  of  your  book, 
you  will  turn  the  pages. 
^aihfr.  Ay,  to-day! 

roaght  you  to  that  chamlier  on  your 

third 
tember  liirthday  with  your  nurse,  and 

felt 
icy  lireath  play  on  me,  while  I  stoopt 
take  and  kiss  the  ring. 
firiam.  This  very  ring 

*amo? 


Father. 


was  mine* 


Yes,  for  some  wild  hope 


That,  in  the  misery  of  my  married  life, 
Miriam  your  Mother  might  appear  to  me. 
She  came  to  you,  not  me.     The  storm, 

you  hear 
Far-off,    is    Muriel — your    stepmother's 

voice. 
Miriam.     Vcxt,  that  you  thought  my 

Mother  came  to  me  ? 
Or  at  my  crying  *  Mother  ? '  or  to  find 
My  Mother's  diamonds  hidden  from  hei 

there. 
Like  worldly  beauties   in  the  Cell,  not 

shown 
To  dazzle  all  that  see  them  ? 

Fatlur.  Wait  a  while. 

Your  Mother  and  step-mother — Miriam 

Erne 
And  Muriel  Erne — the  two  were  cousins 

— lived 
With  Muriel's  mother  on  the  down,  that 

sees 
A  thousand  squares  of  com  and  meadow, 

far 
As  the  gray   deep,   a  landscape  which 

your  eyes 
Have  many  a  time  ranged  over  when  a 

babe. 
Miriam.      I    climb'd    the    hill    with 

Hubert  yesterday. 
And    from    the    thousand    squares,    one 

silent  voice 
Came  on  the  wind,  and  seem'd  to  say 

*  Again.' 
We  saw  far  off  an  old  forsaken  house. 
Then  home,  and  past  the  ruin'd  mill. 

Father.  And  there 

I  found  these  cousins  oAcn  by  the  brook. 
For  Miriam  sketch 'd  and  Muriel  threw 

the  fly; 
The  girls  of  equal  age,  but  one  was  fair. 
And  one  was  dark,  and  both  were  beauti- 
ful. 
No  voice  for  either  sp<^ke  within  my  heart 
Then,  for  the  surface  eye,  that  only  doats 
On  outward  Iwauty,  glancing  from  the  one 
To    the    other,   knew    not    that    whidi 

pltMsed  it  most, 
The  raven  ringlet  or  the  gold;  but  lioth 


^^^^^^^^■^1 
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waik 

here. 

AnU  yet  not  mine  the  hall,  the  brm.  il.r 

AntI  Unl  (he  makl  la  iirrejiw  Ijj4 

field; 

rise: 

Ai.a  if  tfae  rag  wm   Makg  fpm  « 

•debt,' 

The  brook  that  fwls  Ihii  bkdet  mor- 

Till-  tlirfl  were  <Inlh  -^r  <i»b«»uA 

mut'.iMcbi,' 

Ihkf, 

Anil  in  yon  Linhing  nvtnue  of  oM  vlnis. 

So  HictaJ  ihiee  GboH  Uwm  boU  A 

The'  miue,  not  n.iae,  1  lieurd  IW  »ul«t 

Kid.' 

n«ik 

AoiJ  iben  be  loM  tbdt  Ic^ckI: 

Anil  caiiion  crow  cry  ■  MartEige,' 

•x-.«* 

.ViWjm.                            Fulwi's  Cinli 

Two  Itm-rs  partol  by  n  uvtibm  tA 

Visiled  on  Ihe  children  ! 

Had  'tiBtinird.  tin  llv  RHs  npot^i 

Falker.                             Ay,  Iml  itMl 

A    kinsman,    dyii^,    summon'd   ue  t.i 

Thi.  ring  ■*  1«  ('.mo  "  w  Wi  tai  bdw4  ■ 

Kome- 

At>a  wnl  it  oo  her  Unh-Ur.    SWk' 

Ile  left  me  «esUh— and  whUe  1  jobuictM 

■nil. 

hence, 

Kcmrn'd  il  nn  her  bblbday,  as4  DmAt 

And  saw  the  woiM  fly  1^  mcUlies  rlrcani. 

And  while  I  communed  Willi  my  InieM 

ling. 

self. 

lie  wildlf  fouebl  a  linl  oite,  Im 

I  woke  lo  all  of  tniesl  in  myseN; 

The  'auKC  of  thu  Ktindil,  lM(bl  •! 

fell; 

dawns. 

And  du>  lu  MH.iD  ntihgnfta^ 
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Faikar,     Well,  as  the   bygone  lover 

thro*  this  ring 
Sad  sent  his  cry  for  her  forgiveness,  I 
"Vonld  call  thro*  this  <  lo  t'amo  *  to  the 

heart 
Of  Miriam;    then  I  bad  the  man  en- 
grave 
•From  Walter*  on  the  ring,  and  send  it 

— wrote 
Name^  samame,  all  as  clear  as  noon,  but 

he- 
Some  younger  hand  must  have  engraven 

the  ring — 
His  fingers  were  so  stiffen'd  by  the  frost 
Of  seren  and  ninety  winters,  that   he 

scrawrd 
A  '  Miriam  *  that  might  seem  a  <  Muriel ' ; 
And  Muriel  claim'd  and  open'd  what  I 

meant 
For  Miriam,  took  the  ring,  and  flaunted 

it 
Before  that  other  whom  I  loved  and  love. 
A  mountain  stay*d  me  here,  a  minster 

there, 
A  galleried  palace,  or  a  battlefield, 
Where  stood  the  sheaf  of  Peace :  but — 

coming  home — 
And  on  your  Mother's  birthday — all  but 

yours — 
A  week  betwixt — ^and  when  the  tower  as 

now 
Was  all  ablaze  with  crimson  to  the  roof. 
And  all  ablaze  too  plunging  in  the  lake 
Head -foremost — who  were   those   that 

stood  between 
llie  tower  and  that  rich  phantom  of  the 

tower  ? 
Muriel  and  Miriam,  each  in  white,  and 

like 
Iklay- blossoms  in  mid  autumn — ^was  it 

they? 
A.  light  shot  upward  on  them  from  the 

lake. 
\Srhat  sparkled  there?  whose  hand  was 

that  ?  they  stood 
SSo  close  together.      I  am  not  keen  of 

sight, 
3utcomingnearer — Muriel  had  the  ring — 
*  O  Miriam  I  have  you  given  your  ring  to 

her? 


O  Miriam!*     Miriam  redden'd,  Muriel 

clench*d 
The  hand  that  wore  it,  till  I  cried  again : 

*  O  Miriam,  if  you  love  me  take  the  ring  !* 
She  glanced  at  me,  at  Muriel,  and  was 

mute. 
*Nay,  if  you  cannot  love  me,  let  it  be.* 
Then — Muriel  standing  ever  statue-like— 
She  tum'd,  and  in  her  soft  imperial  way 
And   saying  gently:    *  Muriel,   by  your 

leave,* 
Unclosed  the  hand,  and  from  it  drew  the 

ring, 
And  gave  it  me,  who  pass*d  it  down  her 

own, 

*  lo  t'amo,  all  is  well  then.*    Muriel  fled. 

Miriam,     Poor  Muriel  I 

Father,  Ay,  poor  Muriel 

when  you  hear 
What  follows!     Miriam  loved  me  from 

the  first, 
Not  thro*  the  ring ;  but  on  her  marriage- 
mom 
This  birthday,  death-day,  and  betrothal 

ring, 
Laid  on  her  table  overnight,  was  gone ; 
And  after  hours  of  search  and  doubt  and 

threats, 
And   hubbub,    Muriel   enter'd   with   it, 

*  See  !— 
Found  in  a  chink  of  that  old  moulder*d 

floor!* 
My  Miriam  nodded  with  a  pitying  smile, 
As  who  should  say  *  that  those  who  lose 

can  find.* 
Then  I  and  she  were  married  for  a 

year. 
One  year  without  a  storm,  or  even  a 

cloud ; 
And  you  my  Miriam  bom   within  the 

year; 
And  she  my  Miriam   dead    within  the 

year. 
I  sat  beside  her  dying,  and  she  gaspt : 

*  The  books,  the  miniature,  the  lace  are 

hers, 
My  ring  too  when  she  comes  of  age,  or 

when 
She  marries ;  you — you  loved  me,  kept 

your  word. 
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You  love  me  still  **  lo  t'amo.*' — Muriel 

— no — 
She   cannot  love ;    she   loves   her   own 

hard  self, 
Her  firm  will,  her  fix'd  purpose.     Pro- 
mise me, 
Miriam  not  Muriel — she  shall  have  the 

ring.' 
And  there  the  light  of  other  life,  which 

lives 
Beyond  our  burial  and  our  buried  eyes, 
Gleam'd  for  a  moment  in  her  own  on 

earth. 
I  swore  the  vow,   then  with  my  latest 

kiss 
Upon  them,  closed  her  eyes,  which  would 

not  close, 
But  kept  their  watch  upon  the  ring  and 

you. 
Your  birthday  was  her  death-day. 

Miriam,  O  poor  Mother  ! 

And    you,    poor    desolate    Father,   and 

poor  me. 
The  little  senseless,  worthless,  wordless 

babe, 
SaveH  when  your  life  was  wrecked  ! 

Father.  Desolate  ?  yes  ! 

Desolate  as  that  sailor,  whom  the  storm 
Had   parted    from   his    comrade    in    the 

lx)at, 
And  dash'd  half  dead  on  barren  sands, 

was  I. 
Nay,  you  were  my  one  solace  ;  only — 

you 
Were    always    ailing.      Muriel's   mother 

sent. 
And  sure  am  I,  by  Muriel,  one  day  came 
And  saw  you,  shook  her  head,  and  patted 

yours. 
And  smiled,  and  making  with  a  kindly 

pinch 
Each  poor  pale  cheek  a  momentary  rose — 
*  jyiaf  should  be  fix'd,'  she  said  ;   *  your 

pretty  bud, 
So  blighted  here,  would  flower  into  full 

health 
Among  our  heath  and  bracken.     Let  her 

come  ! 
And  we  will  feed  her  with  our  mountain 

air. 


And  send   her   home  to  you  rejoidnf.' 

No— 
We  could  not   part.     And  once,  vba 

you  my  girl 
Rode  on  my  shoulder  home — the  tiny  6st 
Had  graspt  a  daisy  from  your  Motbo's 

grave — 
By  the  lych-gate  was  MurieL     *  Ay,'  she 

said, 

*  Among  the  tombs  in  this  damp  vak  d 

yours  ! 
You  scorn  my  Mother's  warning,  bat  the 

child 
Is  paler  than  before.     We  often  walk 
In  of)en  sun,  and  see  beneath  our  feet 
The  mist  of  autumn  gather  from  yosr 

lake, 
And   shroud  the   tower ;  and  once  «e 

only  saw 
Your   gilded   vane,    a    light   above  the 

mist  * — 
(Our  old  bright  bird  that  still  is  veering 

there 
Above  his   four   gold   letters)    *and  the 

light,' 
She  said,  *  was  like  that  light ' — ^and  therf 

she  paused. 
And  long ;  till  I  believing  that  the  girl's 
Lean  fancy,  groping  for  it,  could  not  find 
One  likeness,  laugh'd  a  little  and  foonti 

her  two — 
*A  warrior's  crest   above   the  cloud  of 

war ' — 

*  A  fiery  phoenix  rising  from  the  smoke. 
The  pyre  he  burnt  in.' — *  Nay,' she  said, 

*  the  light 
That  plimmers  on  the  marsh  and  on  the 

grave. ' 
And    spoke   no    more,    but    tumM  and 

pass'd  away. 
Miriam,  I  am  not  surely  one  of  those 
Caught  by  the  flower  that  closes  on  the 

fly. 

But  after  ten  slow  weeks  her  fix'd  intent. 
In  aiming  at  an  all  but  hopeless  mark 
To  strike  it,  struck  ;   I  took,  I  left  yoa 

there ; 
I  came,  I  went,  was  happier  day  by  day : 
For  Muriel  nursed  you  with  a  mothers 

care  ; 
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Till  on  that  clear  and  heather-scented 

height 
The  rounder  cheek  had  brightenM  into 

bloom. 
She  always  came  to  meet  me  carrying 

you. 
And  all  her  talk  was  of  the  bal)e  she 

loved ; 
So,  following  her  old  pastime  of  the  brook, 
She  threw  the  fly  for  me  ;  but  oftener  left 
That  angling  to  the  mother.     'Muriel's 

health 
Had   weakened,   nursing   little   Miriam. 

Strange  ! 
She  used  to  shun  the  wailing  babe,  and 

doats 
On  this  of  yours. '     But  when  the  matron 

saw 
That  hinted  love  was  only  wasted  bait, 
Not  risen  to,  she  was   bolder.     'Ever 

since 
You  sent  the  fatal  ring  * — I  told  her  '  sent 
To   Miriam,*  'Doubtless — ay,   but  ever 

since 
In  all  the  world  my  dear  one  sees  but 

you — 
In  your  sweet  babe  she  finds  but  you — 

she  makes 
Her  heart  a  mirror  that  reflects  but  you.* 
And  then  the  tear  fell,  the  voice  broke. 

Her  heart  I 
I  gazed  into  the  mirror,  as  a  man 
Who  sees  his  face  in  water,  and  a  stone. 
That   glances  from  the  bottom  of  the 

pool. 
Strike  upward  thro*  the  shadow ;  yet  at 

last, 
Oratitude — loneliness — desire  to  keep 
So  skilled  a  nurse  about  you  always — 

nay  I 
Some  half  remorseful  kind  of  pity  too — 
"Well !  well,  you  know  I  married  Muriel 
Erne. 
'  I  take  thee  Muriel  for  my  wedded 
wife ' — 
I   had  forgotten   it  was  your  birthday, 

child— 
"When  all  at  once  with  some  electric  thrill 
A  cold  air  pass'd   between  us,  and  the 
hands 


Fell  from  each  other,   and  were  join*d 

again. 
No  second  cloudless  honeymoon  was 

mine. 
For  by  and  by  she  sicken*d  of  the  farce. 
She  dropt  the  gracious  mask  of  mother- 
hood. 
She  came  no  more  to  meet  me,  carrying 

you. 
Nor  ever  cared  to  set  you  on  her  knee. 
Nor  ever  let  you  gambol  in  her  sight. 
Nor  ever  cheer*d  you  with  a  kindly  smile, 
Nor  ever  ceased  to  clamour  for  the  ring ; 
Why  had  I  sent  the  ring  at  first  to  her  ? 
Why  had  I  made  her  love  me  thro*  the 

ring. 
And  then  had   changed?  so  fickle  are 

men — the  best! 
Not  she — but   now  my  love   was   hers 

again. 
The  ring  by  right,  she  said,  was  hers 

again. 
At   times   too   shrilling    in   her   angrier 

moods, 
•  That  weak  and  watery  nature  love  you  ? 

No! 
"  lo  t'amo,  lo  t*amo'*  !*  flung  herself 
Against  my  heart,  but  often  while  her 

lips 
Were  warm  upon  my  cheek,  an  icy  breath, 
As  from  the  grating  of  a  sepulchre. 
Past  over  both.     I  told  her  of  my  vow. 
No  pliable  idiot  I  to  break  my  vow ; 
But  still  she  made  her  outcry  for  the  ring  ; 
For   one    monotonous    fancy    madden*d 

her. 
Till  I  myself  was  madden*d  with  her  cry. 
And  even  that  *  lo  t'amo,*  those  three 

sweet 
Italian  words,  became  a  weariness. 
My  people  too  were  scared  with  eerie 

sounds, 
A  footstep,  a  low  throbbing  in  the  walls, 
A  noise  of  falling  weights  that  never  fell. 
Weird  whispers,  bells  that  rang  without 

a  hand. 
Door-handles  tum*d  when  none  was  at 

the  door. 
And  bolted  doors  that  open*d  of  them- 
selves : 
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And  one  betwixt  the  dark  and  light  had 

seen 
Her,  bending  by  the  cradle  of  her  babe. 
Miriam,     And  I  remember  once  that 

being  waked 
By  noises  in  the  house — and  no  one  near — 
I  cried  for  nurse,  and  felt  a  gentle  hand 
Fall  on  my  forehead,  and  a  sudden  face 
LookVl  in  upon  me  like  a  gleam  and 

pass'd. 
And  I  was  quieted,  and  slept  again. 
Or  is  it  some  half  memory  of  a  dream  ? 
Father,     Your  fifth  September  birth- 
day. 
Miriam,  And  the  face, 

The  hand, — my  Mother. 

Father,  Miriam,  on  that  day 

Two  lovers  parted  by  no  scurrilous  tale — 
Mere  want  of  gold — and  still  for  twenty 

years 
Bound  by  the  golden  cord  of  their  first 

love — 
Had  ask'd  us  to  their  marriage,  and  to 

share 
Their  marriage-banquet.      Muriel,  paler 

then 
Than   ever   you    were    in    your    cradle, 

moan'd, 
*  I  am  fitter  for  my  bed,  or  for  my  grave, 
I  cannot  go,  go  you.'     And  then  she  rose. 
She  clung  to  me  with  such  a  hard  embrace, 
So  lingeringly  long,  that  half-amazed 
I  parted  from  her,  and  I  went  alone. 
And    when    the    bridegroom    murmur'd, 

*  With  this  ring,' 
I  felt  for  what  I  could  not  find,  the  key, 
The  guardian  of  her  relics,  of  her  ring. 
I  kept  it  as  a  sacred  amulet 
About  me,  —  gone  !    and    gone    in   that 

embrace  ! 
Then,  hurrjung  home,   I  found  her  not 

in  house 
Or  garden — up  the  tower — an  icy  air 
Fled  by  me. — There,  the  chest  was  open 

—all 
The  sacred  relics  tost  about  the  floor — 
Among  them  Muriel  lying  on  her  face — 
I  raised  her,  call'd  her   *  Muriel,  Muriel 

wake  !' 
The  fatal  ring  lay  near  her  ;  the  glazed  eye 


Glared  at  me  as  in  horror.     Dead!    I 

took 
And  chafed  the  fireezing  hand.    A  icd 

mark  ran 
All  round  one   finger  pointed  stra^;ht, 

the  rest 
Were  crumpled  inwards.      Dead  !— and 

maybe  stung 
With  some  remorse,  had  stolen,  worn  the 

ring- 
Then  torn  it  from  her  finger,  or  as  if— 
For  never  had  I  seen  her  show  remorse— 
Asif— 

Miriam,    — those  two  Ghost  lovers— 
Father,  Lovers  yet— 

Miriam,  Yes,  yes ! 
Father,  — but  dead  so  long,  gone  up 

so  far, 
That  now  their  ever-rising  life  has  dwarfd 
Or  lost  the  moment  of  their  past  on  earth. 
As  we  forget  our  wail  at  being  bom. 
Asif— 

Miriam,       a  dearer  ghost  had — 
Father,  — wrenchM  it  awaj. 

Miriam,    Had     floated     in    with    sad 

reproachful  eyes. 
Till  from  her  own  hand  she  had  toni  th< 

ring 
In  fright,  and  fallen  dead.     And  I  in>?«lt 
Am  half  afraid  to  wear  it. 

Father.  Well,  no  more : 

No  bridal  music  this  !  but  fear  not  you  ! 
You    have   the    ring  she  guarded  ;  llut 

poor  link 
With  earth  is  broken,  and  has  left  her 

free. 
Except   that,   still  drawn  do^\^lwaId  for 

an  hour. 
Her  spirit  hovering  by  the  church,  where 

she 
Was  married    too,   may   linger,  till  she 

sees 
Her  maiden  coming  like  a  Queen,  who 

leaves 
Some  colder  province  in  the  North  tc 

gain 
Her  capital  city,  where  the  loyal  bells 
Clash  welcome — linger,  till  her  own,  tbf 

babe 
She  lean'd  to  from  her  Spiritual  sphere, 
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Her    lonely    maiden  -  Princess,    crownM 

with  flowers, 
Has  enteral  on  the  larger  woman-world 
Of  wives  and  mothers. 

But  the  bridal  veil — 
Your  nurse  is  waiting.     Kiss  me  child 
and  ga 

FORLORN. 

I. 

*  He  is  fled — I  wish  him  dead — 
He  that  wrought  my  ruin — 
O  the  flattery  and  the  craft 
Which  were  my  undoing  .  .  . 
In  the  night,  in  the  night. 
When  the  storms  are  blowing. 

II. 

'  Who  was  witness  of  the  crime  ? 
Who  shall  now  reveal  it  ? 
He  is  fled,  or  he  is  dead, 

Marriage  will  conceal  it  .   .  . 
In  the  night,  in  the  night. 
While  the  gloom  is  growing. ' 

III. 

Catherine,  Catherine,  in  the  night, 
What  is  this  you're  dreaming  ? 

There  is  laughter  down  in  Hell 
At  your  simple  scheming  .  .  . 
In  the  night,  in  the  night. 
When  the  ghosts  are  fleeting. 

IV. 

You  to  place  a  hand  in  his 

Like  an  honest  woman's. 
You  that  lie  with  wasted  lungs 

Waiting  for  your  summons  .  .  . 

In  the  night,  O  the  night  1 

O  the  deathwatch  beating  I 

V. 

There  will  come  a  witness  soon 

Hard  to  be  confuted. 
All  the  world  will  hear  a  voice 

Scream  you  are  polluted  .  .   . 

In  the  night  I  O  the  night. 

When  the  owls  are  wailing  1 


VI. 


Shame    and 


Shame    and    marriage, 
marriage. 

Fright  and  foul  dissembling, 
Bantering  bridesman,  reddening  priest. 

Tower  and  altar  trembling  .   .  . 

In  the  night,  O  the  night, 

W^hen  the  mind  is  failing ! 

VII. 

Mother,  dare  you  kill  your  child  ? 

How  your  hand  is  shaking  ! 
Daughter  of  the  seed  of  Cain, 

What  is  this  you're  taking?  .  .  . 

In  the  night,  O  the  night, 

While  the  house  is  sleeping. 

VIII. 

Dreadful  I  has  it  come  to  this, 

O  unhappy  creature  ? 
You  that  would  not  tread  on  a  worm 

For  your  gentle  nature  .  .   . 

In  the  night,  O  the  night, 

O  the  night  of  weeping  I 

IX. 

Murder  would  not  veil  your  sin, 

Marriage  will  not  hide  it. 
Earth  and  Hell  will  brand  your  name. 

Wretch  you  must  abide  it  .   .   . 

In  the  night,  O  the  night. 

Long  before  the  dawning. 

X. 

Up,  get  up,  and  tell  him  all. 

Tell  him  you  were  lying  I 
Do  not  die  with  a  lie  in  your  mouth, 

You  that  know  you're  dying  .   .   . 

In  the  night,  O  the  night. 

While  the  grave  is  yawning. 

XI. 

No — you  will  not  die  l^fore, 
Tho'  you'll  ne'er  be  stronger ; 

You  will  live  till  that  is  bom. 
Then  a  little  longer  .  .  . 
In  the  night,  O  the  night. 
While  the  Fiend  is  prowling. 
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XII. 


Death     and 


Death     and     marriage, 
marriage  I 

Funeral  hearses  rolling ! 
Black  with  bridal  favours  mixt ! 

Bridal  bells  with  tolling  !  .   .  . 

In  the  night,  O  the  night, 

When  the  wolves  are  howling. 

XIII. 

Up,  get  up,  the  time  is  short, 

Tell  him  now  or  never  I 
Tell  him  all  before  you  die. 

Lest  you  die  for  ever  .  .  . 

In  the  night,  O  the  night. 

Where  there's  no  forgetting. 

XIV. 

Up  she  got,  and  wrote  him  all. 

Ail  her  tale  of  sadness, 
Blister'd  every  word  with  tears, 

Andeased  her  heart  of  madness  .   . 

In  the  night,  and  nigh  the  dawn, 

And  while  the  moon  was  setting. 


HAPPY. 

THE    leper's    nRIDE. 
I. 

Why  wail  you,  pretty  plover  ?  and  what 
is  it  that  you  fear  ? 
Is  he  sick  your  mate  like  mine  ?  have 
you  lost  him,  is  he  fled  ? 
And    there — the    heron    rises    from    his 
watch  beside  the  mere, 
And  flies  above  the  leper's  hut,  where 
lives  the  living-dead. 

II. 

Come  back,  nor  let  me  know  it  !  would 
he  live  and  die  alone  ? 
And  has  he  not  forgiven  me  yet,  his 
over-jealous  bride. 
Who  am,  and  was,  and  will  l)c  his,  his 
own  and  only  own, 
To  share  his  livin^r  death  with   him, 
die  with  him  side  by  side  ? 


III. 

Is  that  the  leper's  hut  on  the  solitary 
moor. 
Where  noble  Ulric  dwells  forlorn,  and 
wears  the  leper's  weed  ? 
The  door  is  open.      He  !  b  he  standing 
at  the  door. 
My  soldier  of  the  Cross  ?  it  is  he  an^l 
he  indeed  ! 

IV. 

My  roses — will  he  take  them  twm — mine, 
his — from  oflf  the  tree 
We  planted  both  together,  happy  in 
our  marriage  mom  ? 
O  God,  I  could  blaspheme,  for  he  fooght 
Thy  fight  for  Thee, 
And  Thou    hast   made  him  leper  to 
compass  him  with  scorn — 

V. 

Hast  spared  the  flesh  of  thousands,  th« 

coward  and  the  base. 

And  set  a  crueller  mark  than  Cain'> 

on  him,  the  good  and  brave  I 

He  sees  me,  waves  me  from  him.    I  will 

front  him  face  to  face. 

You  need  not  wave  me  from  you.     1 

would  leap  into  your  grave. 
•  •  «  • 

VI. 

My  warrior  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  of  the 
conquering  sword. 
The  roses  that  you  cast  aside — once 
more  I  bring  you  these. 
No  nearer  ?  do  you  scorn  me  when  yoa 
tell  me,  O  my  lord, 
You  would  not  mar  the  beauty  of  your 
bride  with  your  disease. 

VII. 

You  say  your  body  is  so  foul — then  here 
I  stand  apart, 
\s\io  yearn  to  lay  my  loving  head  upon 
your  leprous  breast. 
The  leper  plague  may  scale  my  skin  bet 
never  taint  my  heart ; 
Your  body  is  not  foul  to  me,  and  body 
is  foul  at  best. 
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VIII. 

I  loved  you  first  when  young  and  fair, 
but  now  I  love  you  most ; 
The  fairest  flesh  at  last  is  filth  on  which 
the  worm  will  feast; 
This  poor  rib-grated  dungeon  of  the  holy 
human  ghost, 
This  house  with  all  its  hateful  needs  no 
cleaner  than  the  beast, 

IX. 

This  coarse  diseaseful  creature  which  in 
Eden  was  divine, 
This    Satan -haunted   ruin,   this   little 
city  of  sewers, 
This  wall  of  solid  flesh  that  comes  between 
your  soul  and  mine. 
Will   vanish   and    give   place   to   the 
beauty  that  endures, 

X. 

The  beauty  that  endures  on  the  Spiritual 
height, 
When  we  shall  stand  transfigured,  like 
Christ  on  Hermon  hill. 
And  moving  each  to  music,  soul  in  soul 
and  light  in  light. 
Shall    flash   thro*   one   another   in   a 
moment  as  we  will. 

XI. 

Foul !    foul !    the   word   was   yours   not 
mine,  I  worship  that  right  hand 
Which  feird  the  foes  before  you  as  the 
woodman  fells  the  wood. 
And  sway'd  the  sword  that  lightened  back 
the  sun  of  Holy  land, 
And  clove  the  Moslem  crescent  moon, 
and  changed  it  into  blood. 

XII. 

And  once  I  worshipt  all   too  well  this 
creature  of  decay. 
For  Age  will  chink  the  face,  and  Death 
will  freeze  the  supplest  limbs — 
Yet  you  in  your  mid  manhood — O  the 
grief  when  yesterday 
They  bore  the  Cross  before  you  to  the 
chant  of  funeral  hymns. 


XIII. 

*  Libera   me,    Domine  I  *   you   sang    the 

Psalm,  and  when 
The  Priest  pronounced  you  dead,  and 

flung  the  mould  upon  your  feet, 
A  beauty  came  upon  your  face,  not  that 

of  living  men, 
But  seen  upon  the  silent  brow  when 

life  has  ceased  to  beat. 

XIV. 

*  Libera  fws^  Domine ' — you   knew  not 

one  was  there 
Who  saw  you  kneel  beside  your  bier, 

and  weeping  scarce  could  see ; 
May  I  come  a  little  nearer,  I  that  heard, 

and  changed  the  prayer 
And  sang  the  married  '  nos '  for  the 

solitary  'me.' 

XV. 

My  beauty  marred  by  you  ?  by  you  !  so 
be  it.     All  is  well 
If  I  lose  it  and  myself  in  the  higher 
beauty,  yours. 
My  beauty  lured   that   falcon   from  his 
eyry  on  the  fell, 
Who  never  caught  one  gleam  of  the 
beauty  which  endures — 

XVI. 

The  Count  who  sought  to  snap  the  bond 
that  link'd  us  life  to  life. 
Who  whisper*d  me  *  your  Ulric  loves ' 
— a  little  nearer  still — 
He  hissM,    'Let   us  revenge  ourselves, 
your  Ulric  woos  my  wife  * — 
A  lie  by  which  he  thought  he  could 
subdue  me  to  his  will. 

XVII. 

I  knew  that  you  were  near  me  when  I 
let  him  kiss  my  brow ; 
Did  he  touch  me  on  the  lips?  I  was 
jealous,  anger'd,  vain, 
And  I  meant  to  make  you  jealous.     Are 
you  jealous  of  me  now  ? 
Your  pardon,  O  my  love,  if  I  ever  gave 
you  pain. 
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XVIII. 

You  never  once  accused  me,  but  I  wept 
alone,  and  sigh'd 
In  the  winter  of  the  Present  for  the 
summer  of  the  Past ; 
That  icy  winter  silence — how  it  froze  you 
from  your  bride, 
Tho'  I  made  one  barren  effort  to  break 
it  at  the  last. 

XIX. 

I  brought  you,  you  remember,  these  roses, 
when  I  knew 
You  were  parting  for  the  war,  and  you 
took  them  tho*  you  frownM ; 
You  frown'd  and  yet  you  kiss'd  them. 
All  at  once  the  trumpet  blew. 
And  you  spurr*d  your  fiery  horse,  and 
you  hurl'd  them  to  the  ground. 

XX. 

You  parted  for  the  Holy  War  without  a 
word  to  me, 
And  clear  myself  unask'd — not  I.     My 
nature  was  too  proud. 
And  him  I  saw  but  once  again,  and  far 
away  was  he, 
\Vhen  I  was  praying  in  a  storm — the 
crash  was  long  and  loud — 

XXI. 

That  God  would  ever  slant  His  bolt  from 
falling  on  your  head — 
Then  I  lifted  up  my  eyes,  he  was  coming 
down  the  fell — 
I  clapt  my  hands.      The  sudden  fire  from 
Heaven  had  dash'd  him  dead, 
And  sent  him  charr'd  and  blasted  to 
the  deathless  fire  of  Hell. 

XXII. 

See,  I  sinn'd  but  for  a  moment.      I  re- 
pented and  repent, 
And  trust  myself  forgiven  by  the  God 
to  whom  I  kneel. 
A  little  nearer  ?     Yes.      I  shall  hardly  be 
content 
Till  I  be  leper  like  yourself,  my  love, 
from  head  to  heel. 


XXIII. 

0  foolish  dreams,  that  you,  that  I,  v 

slight  our  marriage  oath  : 
I  held  you  at  that  moment  even  di 

than  before ; 
Now  God  has   made  you  leper  id 

loving  care  for  both. 
That  we  might  cling  together,  i 

doubt  each  other  more. 

XXIV. 

The  Priest,  who  join'd  you  to  the  c 
has  join*d  our  hands  of  old ; 
If  man  and  wife  be  but  one  flel 
mine  be  leprous  too. 
As  dead  from  all  the  human  race 
beneath  the  mould; 
If  you  be  dead,  then  I  am  dead, 
only  live  for  you. 

XXV. 

Would  Earth  tho'  hid  in  cloud  nc 
foUow'd  by  the  Moon  ? 
The  leech  forsake  the  dying  bet 
terror  of  his  life  ? 
The  shadow  leave  the  Substance  ir 
brooding  light  of  noon  ? 
Or  if  /  had  been  the  leper  wouJc 
have  left  the  wife  ? 

XXVI. 

Not  take  them  ?     Still  you  wave  n 
— poor  roses — must  I  go — 
I  have  worn  them  year  by  year— 
the  bush  we  lx)th  had  set— 
What?  fling  them  to  you? — well- 
were  hardly  gracious.      No ! 
Your  plague  but  passes  by  the  I* 
A  little  nearer  yet ! 

XXVII. 

There,  there !  he  burieii  you,  the  P 
the  Priest  is  not  to  blame, 
He  joins  us  once  again,  to  his  < 
office  true  : 

1  thank    him.       I    am    happy,    h; 

Kiss  me.      In  the  name 
Of  the  everlasting  God,  I  wUl  liv. 
die  with  you. 


TO  ULYSSES. 
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(Dban  MiLJCAN  hns  remarked  that  the  protec- 
•ioa  and  care  afforded  by  the  Church  to  this 
minted  race  of   lepers  was  among    the  most 
Iwaatiful  of  its  offices  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
^The  leprosy  of  the  thirteenth  and    fourteenth 
centuries  was  supposed  to  be  a  legacy  of  the 
cruMdes  but  was  in  all  probability  the  offspring 
of    meagre    and    unwholesome    diet,    miserable 
lodgiiig  and  clothing,  phy»cal  and  moral  degra* 
dmtioii.    The  services  of  the  Church  in  the  seclu- 
muaa  of  these  unhappy  sufferers  were  most  affecting. 
The  stem  duty  of  looking  to  the  public  welfare  is 
tempered  with  exquisite  compassion  for  the  victims 
of  this  loathsome  disease.    The  ritual  for  the 
sequestration  of  the  leprous  differed  little  from  the 
burial  service.    After  the  leper  had  been  sprinkled 
with  holy  water,  the  priest  conducted  him  into 
die  chtuch,  the  leper  singing  the  psalm  '  Libera 
BMB  domine,'  and  the  crucifix  and  bearer  going 
before.     In  the  chtut:h  a  black  cloth  was  stretched 
over  two  trestles  in  front  of  the  altar,  and  the 
leper  leaning  at  its  side  devoutly  heard  mass. 
Tlie  priest,  taking  up  a  little  earth  in  his  cloak, 
threw  it  xsa  one  of  the  leper's  feet,  and  put  him  out 
of  the  church,  if  it  did  not  rain  too  heavily  ;  took 
bim  to  his  hut  in  the  midst  of  the  fields,  and  then 
ottered  the  prohibitions  :  '  I  forbid  you  entering 
the  church  ....  or  entering  the  company  of 
others.    I  forbid  you  quitting  your  home  without 
your  leper's  dress.'    He  concluded :  '  Take  this 
dress,  and  wear  it  in  token  of  humility;   take 
these  gloves,  take  this  clapper,  as  a  sign  that  you 
are  forbidden  to  speak  to  any  one.    You  are  not 
to  be  indignant  at  being  thus  separated  from 
others,  and  as  to  your  little  wants,  good  people 
will  provide  for  you,  and  God  will  not  desert  you.' 
Then  in  thb  old  ritual  follow  these  sad  words : 
*  When  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  the  leper  shall 
pgtfs  out  of  this  world,  he  shall  be  buried  in  his 
hut,  and  not  in  the  churchyard.'    At  first  there 
was  a  doubt  whether  wives  should  follow  their 
husbands  who  had  been  leprous,  or  remain  in  the 
world  and  marry  again.     The  Church  decided 
that  the  marriage-tie  was  indissoluble,  and  so  be- 
stowed on  these  unhappy  beings  this  inunense 
source  of  consolation.    With  a  love  stronger  than 
this  living  death,  lepers  were  followed  into  banish- 
arat  from  the  haunts  of  men  by  their  faithful 
wives.     Readers  of  Sir  J.  Stephen's  Essays  on 
Ecclesiastical  Biography  will  recollect  the  de- 
scription of  the  founder  of  the  Francbcan  order, 
how,  controlling  his  involuntary  disgust,  St  Fran- 
cis of  Assisi  washed  the  feet  and  dressed  the  sores 
of  the  lepers,  once  at  least  reverently  applying 
his  lips  to  their  wounds. — Boucher-James.] 

This  ceremony  of  ^wan<btirial  varied  consider* 
ably  at  different  times  and  in  different  places.  In 
•ome  cases  a  grave  was  dug,  and  the  lepei^s  face 
was  often  covered  during  the  service. 


TO  ULYSSES.  1 

I. 

Ulysses,  much-experienced  man, 

Whose  eyes  have  known  this  globe  of 

ours, 
Her   tribes   of  men,   and    trees,   and 
flowers, 
From  Corrientes  to  Japan, 

n. 

To  you  that  bask  below  the  Line, 
I  soaking  here  in  winter  wet — 
The  century's  three  strong  eights  have 
met 

To  drag  me  down  to  seventy-nine 

in. 

In  summer  if  I  reach  my  day — 

To  you,  yet  young,  who  breathe  the 

balm 
Of  summer-Mrinters  by  the  palm 

And  orange  grove  of  Paraguay, 

IV. 

I  tolerant  of  the  colder  time, 

"Who  love  the  winter  woods,  to  trace 
On  paler  heavens  the  branching  grace 

Of  leafless  elm,  or  naked  lime, 

V. 

And  see  my  cedar  green,  and  there 

My  giant  ilex  keeping  leaf 

When  frost  is  keen  and  days  are  brief — 
Or  marvel  how  in  English  air 

VI. 

My  yucca,  which  no  winter  quells, 
Altho'  the  months  have  scarce  begun, 
Has  push'd  toward  our  faintest  sun 

A  spike  of  half-accomplish'd  bells — 

VII. 

Or  watch  the  wa\'ing  pine  which  here 
The  warrior  of  Caprcra  sct,^ 

1  '  Ulysses,'  the  title  of  a  number  of  essays  by 
W.  G.  Palgrave.  He  died  at  Monte  Video  before 
seeing  my  poem. 

3  Garibaldi  said  to  me,  alluding  to  his  barren 
island,  '  I  wish  I  had  your  trees.' 


Q^^^I^^^^H 

S64                            roMAftrsoyis^                      ^ 

A  ii^e  tlial  earth  will  not  foigcl 
TiU  (Sirth  has  rall'd  ha  latist  jcm— 

TO  MARV  BO\1.E. 

With  toe  poLLonnu  fcn 

I,  once  half-cnucd  fof  Uugef  l^t 

L 

On  broadfi  tatics  beyond  Ihc  fwUB, 

•SFBJHO-riowBks-^     While  yw 

liut  chiilning  fniKy  now  al  home 

dTlay  r.>  lake 

Amoiij;  ihe  'lUiniBii  down*  (4  WIghl, 

Voiw  leave  of  Town. 

Our  cimUcc-i   ruddj-houted   Mm 

fi«lce 

IX. 

Ii  fiuiteiinc  down. 

Nut  Ic^  would  yield  lull  thinlu  lo  yrm 

t-Vir  your  licii  pft.  youi  lak  irf  lundi 

I  know  nut,'  yow  Arabian  Mindii: 

Be  truer   to  yooi   iiromuc      The 

h»itl 

Our  t-ucKoo  tall 

[tc  needle  to  ihc  ougncl  offm  w 

Nor  mit.  tia  an 

The  weallh  of  tropic  bower  and  htalic; 

Vou.  Oriental  Eden-isle,,* 

^\^1C(C  man,  nor  only  Nature  smiles ; 

Oui  «en)iil  bloom  fi<ini  era;  nl 

Your  wonder  of  (be  bcdling  Uk<i' 

pUin 

AndBMd«p««. 

u. 

.Ai>d«n  Ihe  edU  fitpH  ad  Ul 
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VII. 

lyme  that  flowcrM  lietwixt  the  whiten- 
ing sloe 

And  kingcup  blaze, 
.  more  than  half  a  hundred  years  ago, 

Ib  rick-fire  days, 

VIII. 

!n  Dives  loathed  the  times,  and  paced 
his  land 

In  fear  of  worse, 
I  sanguine  Lazarus  felt  a  vacant  hand 

Fill  with  his  purse. 

IX. 

lowly  minds  were  maddenM  to  the 
height 

By  tonguester  tricks, 
1  once — I  well   remember  that   red 
night 

When  thirty  ricks, 

X. 

flaming,  made  an  English  homestead 
Hell— 

These  hands  of  mine 
le  belpt  to  pass  a  bucket  from  the  well 

Along  the  line, 

XI. 

en  this  bare  dome  had  not  begun  to 
gleam 

Thro'  youthful  curls, 
,  yoa  were  then  a  lover's  fairy  dream. 

His  girl  of  girls  ; 

XII. 

you,  that  now  are  lonely,  and  with 
(jricf 

Sit  fare  to  faro, 
ht  find  a  flickering;  ^li miner  of  relief 
In  change  uf  place. 

XIII. 

It  use  to  l>roo<l?  this  life  of  niingleil 
pains 

And  joys  to  me, 
pile  of  every  Faith  and  Creed,  remains 

The  Mystery. 


XIV. 

Let  golden  youth  bewail  the  friend,  the 
wife, 

For  ever  gone. 
He  dreams  of  that  long  walk  thro*  desert 
life 

Without  the  one. 

XV. 

Thb  silver  year  should  cease  to  mouin 
and  sigh — 

Not  long  to  wait — 
So  close  are  we,  dear  Mary,  you  and  I 

To  that  dim  gate. 

XVI. 

Take,  read  I  and  be  the  faults  your  Poet 
makes 

Or  many  or  few. 
He    rests  content,    if  his   young   music 
wakes 

A  wish  in  you 

XVII. 

To  change  our  dark  C^ueen-city,  all  her 
realm 

Of  sound  and  smoke, 
For  his  rk-ar  heaven,  and  lhe>e  few  lanes 
of  elm 

And  whis|K'ring  oak. 


THE   PROC.RESS  OF  SPKIXC. 

I. 

Thr  grnundflamc  of  the  crocus  breaks 
the  nioulil. 
Fair    Spring   slides    hither    o'er    the 
Sf»utht'rn  va, 
Wavers  j»n  her  thin  stem  the  snowilr.»j» 
lold 
That  liciiiMcs  n^t  id  ki^sos  of  the  In-e  : 
C'«mK*,    Spiing,    fnr    now    from    all    the 
dripping  eaves 
The  '.jK'ar  of  ice  has  wept  itself  away. 
And   hour  by  hour  unfolding  w«x>'lbine 
leaves 
O'er  his  uncertain  shadow  droops  the 
day. 

3  K 
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She  comes  !     The  loosenM  rivulets  run  ; 

The  frost-bead  melts  upon  her  golden 

hair ; 

Her  mantle,  slowly  grreening  in  the  Sun, 

Now  wraps   her   close,   now  arching 

leaves  her  bare 
To  breaths  of  balmier  air ; 

II. 

Up  leaps  the  lark,  gone  wild  to  welcome 
her, 
About  her  glance  the  tits,  and  shriek 
the  jays, 
Before  her  skims  the  jubilant  woodpecker, 
The  linnet's  bosom  blushes  at  her  gaze. 
While  round  her  brows  a  woodland  culver 
flits, 
Watching   her    large    light   eyes   and 
gracious  looks, 
And  in  her  open  palm  a  halcyon  sits 
Patient — the  secret  splendour  of  the 
brooks. 
Come,  Spring  !     She  comes  on  waste  and 
wood, 
On  farm  and  field  :  but  enter  also  here, 
Difi'use  thyself  at  will  thro'  all  my  blood, 
And,  tho'  thy  violet  sicken  into  sere, 
Lodge  with  me  all  the  year  ! 

III. 

Once    more   a  downy   drift   against    the 
brakes, 
Self-darken'd   in   the  sky,  descending 
slow  ! 
Rut  gladly  see  I  thro'  the  wavering  flakes 
Yon  blanchingapricot  like  snow  in  snow. 
These  will  thine  eyes  not  brook  in  forest- 
paths, 
On   their  perpetual    pine,    nor   round 
the  beech  ; 
They  fuse  themselves  to  little  spicy  baths, 
Solved   in   the  tender  blushes  of  the 
peach  ; 
They  lose  themselves  and  die 

On  that  new  life  that  gems  the  haw- 
thorn line ; 
Thy  gay  lent-lilies  wave  and  put  them  by, 
And  out  once  more  in  vamish'd  glory 

shine 
Thy  stars  of  celandine. 


IV. 

She  floats  across  the  hamlet    Hemi 
lours. 
But  in  the  tearful   splendour  of  bs 
smiles 
I    see    the    slowly  -  thickening  cbesM 
towers 
Fill  out  the  spaces  by  the  barren  tiles, 
Now  past  her  feet  the  swallow  asfSai 
flies, 
A  clamorous   cuckoo  stoops  to  wtA 
her  hand  ; 
Her  light  makes  rainbows  in  mj  dosing 
eyes, 
I  hear  a  charm  of  song  thro*  all  the 
land. 
Come,  Spring  !     She  comes,  and  Eaitl 
is  glad 
To  roll  her  North  below  thy  deepening 
dome, 
But  ere  thy  maiden  birk  be  wholly  dad, 
And  these  low  bushes  dip  their  twigs 

in  foam. 
Make  all  true  hearths  thy  home. 

V. 

Across  my  garden  !  and  the  tliicket  siir>, 
The  fountain  pulses  high  in  sunnier  jeb, 
The    blackcap    warbles,    and  the  turtk 
purrs. 
The  starling  claps  his  tiny  castanets. 
Still    round    her     forehead   wheels  the 
woodland  dove. 
And  scatters  on  her  throat  the  sparks 
of  dew, 
The  kingcup  fills  her  footprint,  and  above 
Broaden   the   glowing  isles  of  vcitai 
blue. 
Hail  ample  presence  of  a  Queen, 

Bountiful,  beautiful,  apparell'd  gay, 
Whose  mantle,  every  shade  of  ghcdit; 
green, 
Flies  back  in  fragrant  breezes  to  dbffby 
A  tunic  white  as  May  ! 

VI. 

She  whispers,  *  From  the  South  I  briug 
you  balm. 
For  on  a  tropic  mountain  was  I  bonv 
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^Wdle  some  dark  dweller  by  the  coco- 
palm 
Watdi*d  my  far  meadow  zoned  with 
airy  mom ; 
Vmm   under  rose  a   muffled    moan   of 
floods ; 
I  sat  beneath  a  solitude  of  snow  ; 
^liere  no  one  came,  the  turf  was  fresh, 
the  woods 
Plunged  gulf  on  gulf  thro*  all  their 
vales  below.' 
I  aw  beyond  their  silent  tops 
The  steaming  marshes  of  the  scarlet 
cranes. 
The  slant  seas  leaning  on  the  mangrove 
copse, 
And  summer  basking  in   the   sultry 

plains 
About  a  land  of  canes ; 

VII. 

'Then  from  my  vapour -girdle   soaring 
forth 
I  scaled  the  buoyant  highway  of  the 
birds. 
And  drank  the  dews  and  drizzle  of  the 
North, 
That  I  might  mix  with  men,  and  hear 
their  words 
On  pathway 'd   plains;    for — while   my 
hand  exults 
Within  the  bloodless  heart  of  lowly 
flowers 
To   work   old    laws   of   Love   to   fresh 
results. 
Thro'  manifold  eflcct  of  simple  powers — 
[  too  would  teach  the  man 
Beyond  the  darker   hour   to  see  the 
bright, 
That  his  fresh  life  may  close  as  it  began, 
The  still-fulfilling  promise  of  a  light 
Narrowing  the  bounds  of  night.' 

VIII. 

So  wed  thee  with  my  soul,  that  I  may 
mark 
The    cr>ming   year's   great   good   and 
varied  ills, 
And  new  developments,  whatever  spark 


Be  struck  from  out  the  clash  of  warring 
wills ; 
Or  whether,  since  our  nature  cannot  rest, 
The    smoke   of   war's   volcano    burst 
again 
From  hoary  deeps  that  belt  the  changeful 
West, 
Old  Empires,  dwellings  of  the  kings 
of  men ; 
Or  should  those  fail,  that  hold  the  helm, 
W^hile    the    long    day   of   knowledge 
grows  and  warms. 
And  in  the  heart  of  this  most  ancient 
realm 
A  hateful  voice  be  utter'd,  and  alarms 
Sounding  *  To  arms  I  to  arms !' 

IX. 

A  simpler,  saner  lesson  might  he  learn 
Who  reads  thy  gradual  process.  Holy 
Spring. 
Thy  leaves  possess  the  season  in  their 
turn. 
And  in  their  time  thy  warblers  rise  on 
wing. 
How  surely  glidest  thou  from  March  to 
May, 
And  cliangcst,  breathing  it,  the  sullen 
wind, 
Thy  scope  of  operation,  day  by  day. 
Larger   and    fuller,    like    the    human 
mind ! 
Thy  warmths  from  bud  to  bud 

Accomplish  that  blind  model   in  the 
seed. 
And   men  have  hopes,  which   race  the 
restless  blood. 
That  after  many  changes  may  succeed 
Life,  which  is  Life  indeeil. 


MERLIN  AND  THE  GLEAM. 

I. 

O  vorNG  Mariner, 
You  from  the  h.ivcn 
Under  the  sea-cliff". 
You  that  are  watching 
The  gray  Magician 


And  leam'tl  me  Magic  1 
Great  the  Master, 

And  sweet  the  Majrfc, 
When  over  the  valley, 


And  all  oiound  me. 
Moving  to  melody. 
Floated  The  Gleam. 


Oitce  at  the  ciik^  of  a  RuTcn 

who  CTDSl  it, 

A  barbarous  people. 
Blind  to  the  luogic. 
And  deaf  to  the  melody, 
Snari'd  al  and  cursed  me. 
A  demon  vest  me, 
The  light  retreated. 
The  landskip  darkcn'd. 
The  melody  deaden'd. 
The  Master  whispei'd 
'Follow  The  Gleam.' 


Then  lo  ihu  melody. 
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Fell  on  the  shadow, 

No  longer  a  shadow, 

But  clothed  with  The  Gleam. 

VIII. 

And  broader  and  brighter 

The  Gleam  flying  onward. 

Wed  to  the  melody, 

Sang  thro*  the  world ; 

And  slower  and  fainter, 

Old  and  weary, 

But  eager  to  follow, 

I  saw,  whenever 

In  passing  it  glanced  upon 

Hamlet  or  city, 

That  under  the  Crosses 

The  dead  man*s  garden, 

The  mortal  hillock. 

Would  break  into  blossom ; 

And  so  to  the  land*s 

Last  limit  I  came 

And  can  no  longer, 

But  die  rejoicing. 

For  thro'  the  Magic 

Of  Him  the  Mighty, 

Who  taught  me  in  childhood. 

There  on  the  border 

Of  boimdless  Ocean, 

And  all  but  in  Heaven 

Hovers  The  Gleam. 

IX. 

Not  of  the  sunlight, 
Not  of  the  moonlight. 
Not  of  the  starlight ! 
O  young  Mariner, 
Down  to  the  haven, 
Call  your  companions, 
Launch  your  vessel. 
And  crowd  your  canvas, 
And,  ere  it  vanishes 
Over  the  margin, 
After  it,  follow  it, 
Follow  The  Gleam. 


ROMxNEY'S  REMORSP:. 

read  Hayley's  Life  of  Romney  the  other 
-Komney  wanted  but  cducati-m  .ind  reading 
ake  him  a  very  fine  painter ;  bat  hit  ideal 


was  not  high  nor  fixed.  How  touching  is  the 
close  of  his  life  !  He  married  at  nineteen,  and 
because  Sir  Joshua  and  others  had  said  that 
"marriage  spoilt  an  artist"  almost  immediately 
left  hb  wife  in  the  North  and  scarce  saw  her  till 
the  end  of  his  life ;  when  old,  nearly  mad  and 
quite  desolate,  he  went  back  to  her  and  she 
received  him  and  nursed  him  till  he  died.  This 
quiet  act  of  hers  is  worth  all  Romney 's  pictures  I 
even  as  a  matter  of  Art,  I  am  sure.'  {^Letters 
and  Literary  Remains  0/  Edward  Fitzgerald^ 
vol.  i.) 

*  Beat,  little  heart — I  give  you  this  and 

this' 
Who    arc    you?      What  !    the    Lady 

Hamilton  ? 
Good,  I  am  never  weary  painting  you. 
To  sit  once  more?     Cassandra,   Hebe, 

Joan, 
Or  spinning  at  your   wheel   beside   the 

vine — 
Bacchante,    what    you    will  ;    and    if   I 

fail 
To  conjure  and  concentrate  into  form 
And  colour  all  you  are,  the  fault  is  less 
In  me  than  Art.     What  Artist  ever  yet 
Could  make  pure  light  live  on  the  canvas? 

Art! 
Why  should  I  so  disrelish  that  short  word? 
Where  am  I  ?  snow  on  all  the  hills  ! 

so  hot. 
So  fever'd !  never  colt  would  more  delij^ht 
To  roll  himself  in  meadow  grass  than  I 
To  wallow  in  th.it  winter  of  the  hills. 
Nurse,   were  you  hired  ?  or  came   of 

ytmr  own  will 
To  wait  on  one  so  broken,  so  forl<»rn? 
Have  1  not  met  you  somewhere  lon^;  n^^)? 
I  am  all  but  sure   I   have — in   Kend.tl 

church — 

0  yes  !  I  hired  you  for  a  season  thrre, 

■  And  then  we  parted;  but  you  hwik  so 
I  kind 

That  you  will  not  deny  my  sultry  throat 
'  One  drauj^ht  of  icy  water.      There  -  you 

1  he    droj's    ujxin    my    forehead.      \our 
hand  shakes. 

r  am  ashamed.      I  am  a  trouble  to  you, 
Could  kneel  for  your  f«  »rgivcnes>.      Are 
they  tcara  ? 
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ROMNE  Y'S  REMORSE, 


For  me — they  do  me  too  much  grace — 

for  me? 
O  Mary,  Mary! 

Vexing  you  with  words  ! 
Words  only,  bom  of  fever,  or  the  fumes 
Of  that  dark  opiate  dose  you  gave  me, 

— ^words, 
Wild   babble.      I   have   stumbled   back 

again 
Into  the  common  day,  the  sounder  self. 
God  stay  me  there,  if  only  for  your  sake, 
The  truest,  kindliest,  noblest -hearted  wife 
That   ever   wore  a   Christian  marriage- 
ring. 
My  curse  upon  the  Master's  apothegm, 
That  wife  and  children  drag  an  Artist 

down  I 
This  seem'd  my  lodestar  in  the  Heaven 

of  Art, 
And  lured  me  from  the  household  fire  on 

earth. 
To  you  my  days  have  been  a  life-long  lie. 
Grafted  on  half  a  truth  ;  and  tho'  you  say 
*  Take  comfort  you  have  won  the  Painter's 

fame,' 
The  best  in  me  that  sees  the  worst  in  me, 
And  groans  to  see  it,  finds  no  comfort 

there. 
What    fame?       I    am    not    Raphael, 

Titian — no 
Nor  even  a  Sir  Joshua,  some  will  cry. 
Wrong  there  !     The  painter's  fame?  but 

mine,  that  grew 
Blown    into    glittering    by   the   popular 

breath, 
May  float  awhile  beneath  the  sun,  may 

roll 
The  rainbow  hues  of  heaven  about  it — 

There  ! 
The   colour'd    bubble  bursts   above  the 

abyss 
Of  Darkness,  utter  Lethe. 

Is  it  so? 
Her  sad   eyes   plead  for  my  own  fame 

with  me 
To  make  it  dearer. 

Look,  the  sun  has  risen 
To  flame  along  another  dreary  day. 


Your  hand.     How  bright  you  keepf* 

marriage -ring  ! 
Raise  me.     I  thank  you. 

Has  your  0|nate  &a 
Bred  this  black  mood  ?  or  am  I  coosck«^ 

more 
Than    other    Masters,    of    the   cba 

between 
Work  and   Ideal  ?     Or  does  the  glooB 

of  Age 
And  suffering  cloud  the  height  I  stmi 

upon 
Even  from  myself?  stand?  stood  .  . . 

no  more. 

And  jet 
The  world  would  lose,  if  such  a  wife  £s 

you 
Should    vanish    unrecorded.      M^t  I 

crave 
One  favour  ?     I  am  bankrupt  of  all  daim 
On  your  obedience,   and   my  stror^est 

wish 
Falls  flat  before  your  least  unwillingness. 
Still  would    you — if  it    please  you— sit 

to  me? 
I    dream'd    last    night    of   that  deai 

summer  noon. 
When  seated  on  a  rock,  and  foot  to  foot 
With  your  own  shadow  in  the  placid  lake, 
Vou  daspt  our  infant  daughter,  heart  (o 

heart. 
I  had  been  among  the  hills,  and  broi^t 

you  down 
A  length  of  staghom-moss,  and  this  yoa 

twined 
About  her  cap.      I  see  the  picture  yet, 
Mother  and   child.      A  sound  from  far 

away. 
No  louder  than  a  bee  among  the  flowenN 
A  fall  of  water  lull'd  the  noon  asleep. 
You  still'd  it  for  the  moment  wih  a  song 
Which  often  echo'd  in  me,  while  I  stool 
Before  the  great  Madonna -masterpieces 
Of  ancient  Art  in  Paris,  or  in  Rome, 
Mary,  my  crayons  !  if  I  can,  I  will 
Vou  should    have  been — I   might  have 

made  you  once, 
Had  I  but  known  you  as  I  know 

now — 


ROMNETS  REMORSE. 
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\  tnie  Alcestis  of  the  time.      Your 

song- 
listen  !     I  remember  it,  a  proof 
Lt   I — even  I — at  times  remembered 

Beat  npon  mine,  little  heart  I  beat, 

beat! 
teat  upon  mine  I  you  are  mine,  my 

sweet  I 
Lll  mine  from  your  pretty  blue  eyes 

to  your  feet, 

My  sweet.' 

s  profile  !  turn  to  me — three-quarter 
face. 

Sleep,  little  blossom,  my  honey,  my 

bliss! 
'or  I  give  you  this,  and  I  give  you 

this! 
ind  I  blind  your  pretty  blue  eyes  with 

a  kiss  I 

Sleep !' 

>  early  blinded  by  the  kiss  of  death — 

Father  and  Mother  will  watch  you 
grow* — 

.  watch'd  not  I,  she  did  not  grow, 
she  died. 

Father  and  Mother  will  watch  you 

grow, 
jid  gather  the  roses  whenever  they 

blow, 
nd  find  the  white  heather  wherever 

you  go, 

My  sweet.' 

my  white  heather  only  blooms  in 

heaven 
h  Milton's  amaranth.     There,  there, 

there !  a  child 
I  shamed  me  at  it — Down,  you  idle 

tools, 
opt  into  dust — tremulous,  all  awry, 
r'd  like  a  landskip  in  a  ruffle<l  pool,  — 
one  stroke  firm.      This  Art,   that 

harlot-like 
iced  me  from  you,  leaves  me  harlot-  ' 

like, 

>  love  her  still,  and  whimper,  im- 

potent 


To  win  her  back  before  I  die — and 
then — 

Then,  in  the  loud  world's  bastard  judg- 
ment-day. 

One  truth  will  damn  me  with  the  mind- 
less mob. 

Who  feel  no  touch  of  my  temptation, 
more 

Than  all  the  myriad  lies,  that  blacken 
round 

The  corpse  of  every  man  that  gains  a 
name; 

'This  model  husband,  this  fine  ArtbtM 
Fool, 

What  matters  ?  Six  foot  deep  of  burial 
mould 

Will  dull  their  comments !  Ay,  but  when 
the  shout 

Of  His  descending  peals  from  Heaven, 
and  throbs 

Thro'  earth,  and  all  her  graves,  if  He 
should  ask 

*  Why  left  you  wife  and  children  ?  for 

my  sake. 
According  to  my  word  ?'  and  I  replied 

*  Nay,  Lord,  for  Art^^  why,  that  would 

sound  so  mean 
That  all  the  dead,  who  wait  the  doom  of 

HeU 
For  bolder  sins  than  mine,  adulteries. 
Wife-murders, — nay,  tlie  ruthless  Mussul- 
man 
Who  flings  his  bowstrung  Harem  in  the 

sea, 
Would  turn,  and  glare  at  me,  and  point 

and  jeer, 
And  gibber  at   the  worm,  who,  living, 

made 
The  wife  of  wives  a  widow-bride,  and 

lost 
Salvation  for  a  sketch. 

I  am  wild  again! 
The  coals  of  fire  you  heap  upon  my  head 
Have  crazed  me.      Someone   knocking 

there  without  ? 
No  I     Will  my  Indian  brother  come  ?  to 

find 
Me  or  my  coffin  ?     Should  I  know  the 

man? 
This  worn-out  Reason  dying  in  her  house 
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May  leave  the  windows  blinded,  and  if 

so, 
Bid  him  farewell  for  me,  and  tell  him— 

Hope! 
I  hear  a  death-bed  Angel  whisper  '  Hope.* 
**  The  miserable  have  no  medicine 
But  only  Hope!'*     He  said  it  ...  in 

the  play. 
His  crime  was  of  the  senses ;  of  the  mind 
Mine;  worse,  cold,  calculated. 

Tell  my  son — 

0  let  me  lean  my  head  upon  your  breast. 
*  Beat  little  heart '  on  this  fool  brain  of 

mine. 

1  once  had  friends — and  many — none 

like  you. 
I  love  you  more  than  when  we  married. 

Hope! 
O  yes,  I  hope,  or  fancy  that,  perhaps, 
Human  forgiveness  touches  heaven,  and 

thence — 
For  you  forgive  me,  you  are  sure  of  that — 
Reflected,  sends  a  light  on  the  forgiven. 


PARNASSUS. 

Exegi  monumentum  .  .  . 
Quod  non  .  .  .  >' 

Possit  diruere  ... 

.  .  .  innumerabllis 
Annorum  series  et  fuga  temporum. — Horace. 

I. 

What  be  those  crown'd  forms  high  over 

the  sacred  fountain  ? 
IJards,  that  the  mighty  Muses  have  raised 

to  the  heights  of  the  mountain, 
And    over  the    flight  of  the   Ages !      O 

Goddesses,  help  me  up  thither  I 
Lightning    may    shrivel     the    laurel    of 

Cxsar,  but  mine  would  not  wither. 
Steep  is  the  mountain,  but  you,  you  will 

help  me  to  overcome  it, 
And  stand  with  ray  head  in  the  zenith, 

and  roll  my  voice  from  thesummit. 
Sounding  for  ever  and  ever  thro'  Earth 

and  her  listening  nations, 
And  mixt  with  the  great  Sphere-music  of 

stars  and  of  constellations. 


II. 

What  be  those  two  shapes  high  over  iat 

sacred  fountain, 
Taller  than  all   the   Muses,   and  Irager 

than  all  the  mountain  ? 
On  those  two  known  peaks  they  stand 

ever  spreading  and  hei^tenisg; 
Poet,  that  evergreen  laurel  is  blasted  by 

more  than  lightning! 
Look,  in  their  deep  double  shadow  the 

crown'd  ones  all  disappearing! 
Sing  like  a  bird  and  be  happy,  nor  hope 

for  a  deathless  hearing ! 
*  Sounding  for  ever  and  ever?*  passoo! 

the  sight  confuses — 
These  are  Astronomy  and  Geology,  ter- 
rible Muses! 

III. 

If  the  lips  were  touch*d  with  fire  from  rf 

a  pure  Pierian  altar, 
Tho*  their  music  here  be  mortal  need  the 

singer  greatly  care  ? 
Other  songs   for  other  worlds!  the  fire 

within  him  would  not  falter; 
Let  the  golden  Iliad  vanish,  Homer  here 

is  Homer  there. 


BY  AN  EVOLUTIONIST. 

The  Lord  let  the  house  of  a  brute  to  tbe 
soul  of  a  man, 
And  the  man  said  *  Am  I  your  debtor?' 
And  the  Lord — *  Not  yet :  but  nuke  it 
as  clean  as  you  can, 
And  then  I  will  let  you  a  better.' 

I. 

If  my  body  come  from  lirutes,  my  st^ 
uncertain,  or  a  fable, 
Why  not  bask  amid  the  senses  whil^ 
the  sun  of  morning  shines, 
I,  the  finer  brute  rejoicing  in  my  houn<i>, 
and  in  my  stable, 
Youth   and    Health,    and    birth  a»i 
wealth,  and  choice  of  women  aoJ 
of  wines  ? 


FA K-PAR-AWAY— BEAUTIFUL  CITY. 
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II. 

X  hast  thoa  doDe  for  me,  grim  Old 
^\ge,  save  braikiog  mj  bones  ud 
the  rack  ? 

'ould  I  had  past  in  the  morning  that 
looks  so  bright  from  aikr ! 

Old  Age. 

e  for  thee?  starred  the  wild  beast 
that  was  linkt  with  thee  ti;;h:Y 
years  back. 

ess  weight  now  for  the  ladder -of - 
heaven  that  han^  on  a  star. 

I. 

ny    body    come    from    brjicj-,  iho' 

somewhat  finer  than  their  own, 
am    heir,    and    this   my  kingdos"!. 

Shall  the  rojral  voice  be  mute  ? 
bat  if  the  rebel  subject  seek  to  drag 

me  from  the  throne, 
old  the  sceptre.  Human  Soul,  an'^ 

rule  thy  Province  of  the  brute. 

II. 

.vc  climb'd  to  the  snows  of  Age,  and 

I  gaze  at  a  field  in  the  Past, 
liere  I  sank  with  the  body  at  time> 

in  the  sloughs  of  a  low  desire, 
I  bear  no  yelp  of  the  beast,  and  th*: 

Man  is  quiet  at  last 
B  he  stands  on  the  heii^his  of  his  life 

with  a  glimpse  of  a  height  that  i- 

higher. 


FAR— FAR— AWAY. 


I 


WTxai  vague  world- whisper,  mysuc  i»ain 

<ir  Yjv, 
Thro*  ih'.-'.t  'iree  words  wcnJf-J  hnurj!  hjni 

J  !:-•  —  feX —  2  W2T  ? 

A    whisjier    firva    ri-    'ianTi    of   ]ife?    a 
ireaih 

of  dtSLlh 

Far — fax — awsv  ? 

Far,  fjET,  how  iu  ?  fr-mi  o'er  the  gates  of 

The  fail.:  horizons.,  sJl  the  bouri'Ii  of  ear.h, 

\  21 — far — away  ? 

^^'h2!  charm  in  words,  a  charm  no  wor'l? 

c/Li-i  givt  ? 
O  d>'ing  moras,  can  Music  make  you  live 

Far — far — away  ? 


POLITICS. 

We  mm-e,  the  wheel  mu«  always  move. 

Nor  ajways  on  the  plain, 
StA  if  we  moi-e  to  >uch  a  goal 

-\s  \VL-dum  hc»i-«s  to  g-in. 
Then  you  that  tirive,  ar.'.  know  your  Craft, 

Will  fim-lv  h'.'.d  I  he  rein. 
Nor  Icn'l  an  car  :«>  ran  luni  cries. 

Or  you  may  «lrivc  in  vp.in. 
For    some    cry    *''juick'    an-l    5<>mc   rr>' 
*  >Iow/ 

li'jt,  while  the  hills  remain, 
Uj'  hill  'T'^j-^-low'  will  ncfl  the  whip, 

I>u\vn  hill  *  Tuo-^juick,'  ihe  chain. 


(FOR  Ml'SIC.) 

KT  sight  so  lured  him  thro'  the  fiel!^ 

he  knew 
rhere  earth's  green  stole  into  heaven's 

own  hue, 

Far — far— away  ? 

it  sound  was  dearest  in  his  native  delN? 
mellow  lin-lan-lonc  of  e\eninj;  Ulls 
Far — far — away. 


BEAUTIFUL  CITY. 

IlFAT'TlFT'L  city,  the  centre  an«l  craN  r 

of  Kuroj.ran  c««nfu^i<»n, 
O  you  with  y-'iir  iias-.i«inale   shriek    for 

tlje  ri'^h:-  «»f  an  equal  humanity, 
How  often  y^ur  Kt- volution  has  jiroven 

hut  K-vi»lution 
Koird  again  hack  on  itself  in  the  tides  nf 

a  civic  insanity ! 
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THE  ROSES  ON  THE  TER PACE  — THE  OAK, 


THE  ROSES  ON  THE 

THE  SNOWDROP. 

TERRACE. 

Many,  many  welcomes 

Rose,  on  this  terrace  fifty  years  ago, 

February  fair-maid. 

When  I  was  in  my  June,  you  in  your 

Ever  as  of  old  time, 

May, 

Solitary  firstling, 

Two  words,  *  My  Rose  *  set  all  your  face 

Coming  in  the  cold  time, 

aglow, 

Prophet  of  the  gay  time, 

And  now  that  I  am  white,  and  you  are 

Prophet  of  the  May  time, 

gray, 

Prophet  of  the  roses. 

That  blush  of  fifty  years  ago,  my  dear. 

Many,  many  welcomes 

Blooms  in  the  Past,  but  close  to  me 

February  fair-maid  1 

to-day 

As  this  red  rose,  which  on  our  terrace  here 

Glows  in  the  blue  of  fifty  miles  away. 

THE  THROSTLE. 

THE  PLAY. 

Act  first,  this  Earth,  a  stage  so  gloom*d 
with  woe 
You  all  but  sicken  at  the  shifting  scenes. 
And   yet  be  patient.      Our    Playwright 
may  show 
In  some  fifth  Act  what  this  wild  Drama 
means. 


ON   ONE  WHO  AFFECTED 
AN  EFFEMINATE  MANNER. 

While  man  and  woman  still  are  incom- 
plete, 

I  prize  that  soul  where  man  and  woman 
meet, 

Which  types  all  Nature's  male  and  female 
plan, 

But,  friend,  man -woman  is  not  woman- 
man. 

TO  ONE  WHO   RAN    DOWN 
THE  ENGLISH. 

Vou  make  our  faults  too  gross,  and  thence 

maintain 
Our  darker  future.      May  your  fears  be 

vain ! 
At  times  the  small  black  fly  upon  the  pane 
May  seem  the  black  ox  of  the  distant  plain. 


*  Summer  is  coming,  summer  is  i 

I  know  it,  I  know  it,  I  knc 
Light  again,  leaf  again,  life  aga 
agam,' 
Yes,  my  wild  little  Poet. 

Sing  the  new  year  in  under  the  b 
Last  year  you  sang  it  as  glac 

*  New,  new,  new,  new  ' !     Is  it 

new 
That  you  sliouM  carol  so  ni-i 

*  Love  again,  song  again,  nest  agair 

again,' 
Never  a  prophet  so  crazy! 
And  hardly  a  d.iisy  as  yet,  little  f 
See,  there  is  hardly  a  daisy. 

'  Here    again,    here,    here,   here. 


year 


'  1 


O  warble  unchidden,  unbidJ 

Summer  is  coming,  is  coming,  m] 

And  all  the  winters  are  hklJ 


THE  OAK. 


Live  thy  Life, 

Young  and  old, 
Like  yon  oak, 
Bright  in  spring, 
Living  gold; 


IN  MEMORIAM, 
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Summer-rich 

Then ;  and  then 
Autumn-changed, 
Soberer-hued 

Gold  again. 

All  his  leaves 

Fall'n  at  length, 
Look,  he  stands, 
Trunk  and  bough, 

Naked  strength. 


IN   MEMORIAM. 

W.  G.  Ward. 

Farewell,   whose  living  like  I  shall 
not  find, 
Whose  Faith  and  Work  were  'bells  of 
full  accord. 
My  friend,  the  most  unworldly  of  man- 
kind. 
Most  generous  of  all  Ultramontanes, 
Ward, 
I  low  subtle  at  tierce  and  quart  of  mind 
with  mind. 
How  loyal  in   the  following   of  thy 
Lord! 


THE    DEATH    OF  CENONE 

AND    OTHER   POEMS. 


JUNE  BRACKEN  AND 
HEATHER. 

To  E.  T. 

TtteiiB  on  the  lop  of  \\k  down. 

Tlio  wild  lieiihcr  round  toe  and  over  me 

June's  high  blue, 
When  I  lixVd  at  iht  hncken  to  brigln 

and  the  bcalhci  to  biowo, 
I  ihougtit  lo  myself  1  woulil  otba  lUi 

book  to  you, 
This,  and  my  love  togelhet. 
To  you  that  arc  sevcnty-aevcD, 
With  a  faith  as  clear  lis  the  iUsi^OS  of 

ihc  Jutic-blue  hnven. 
And  1  fancy  ns  suinmcr-new 
As  the  green  of  the  bracken  «mid    Ihf 
gloonn  of  the  heaUia. 


To-day.  Wow  yi»  luni  «e*" 

To  ibonshu  ihai  Bft  thr  *«»l  oT »«. 

Downwan!  thanilw  in  hoUoir  ai  ^ttt 


Till.  1«J  I7  dnmo  aad  wp»  tout, 
Th«  womiii,  GlblioR  ^omcA  lt«  VF^ 

Find  ho  wMrinr 
Slaili  uuJ  'laiW  in  hi*  ftipenl  firt 


THE  DEATH  OF  (ESOSt 

CEKONk  Ml  wiitun  th«  cait  fttm  * 

Down  at  ihe  Ttvid ;  tui  die  p>**I  *" 
\Vm  do*  nn«  tilank.  uul  all  tihi  ei* 


THE  DEA  TH  OF  (ENONE. 
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non  from  out  the  long  ravine  below, 
heard  a  wailing  cry,  that  seem'd  at 

first 
1  as  the  batlike  shrillings  of  the  Dead 
*n  driven  to  Hades,  but,  in  coming 

near, 
xs  the   downward   thunder  of  the 

brook 
ided  <  CEnone  * ;  and  on  a  sudden  he, 
s,  no  longer  beauteous  as  a  God, 
ck  by  a  poisoned  arrow  in  the  fight, 
le,  crooked,  reeling,  livid,  thro*  the 

mist 
s,  like  the  wraith  of  his  dead  self, 

and  moan*d 
CEnone,  my  CEnone,  while  we  dwelt 
ether  in  this  valley — happy  then — 
happy    had    I   died    within  thine 

arms, 
)re  the  feud  of  Gods  had  marr'd  our 

peace, 
sander'd  each  from  each.     I   nm 

dying  now 
ced  by  a  poisonM  dart.     Save  me. 

Thou  knowest, 
jht  by  some  God,  whatever  herb  or 

balm 
clear  the  blood  from  poison,  and 

thy  fame 
town  thro*  all  the  Troad,  and  to  thee 
shepherd    brings    his  adder -bitten 

lamb, 
wounded  warrior  climbs  from  Troy 

to  thee, 
life  and  death  are  in  thy  hand.     The 

Gods 
ige  on  stony  hearts  a  fruitless  jiraycr 
pity.      Let  me  owe  my  life  to  thee. 
rought  thee  bitter  wrong,  but  thou 

forgive, 
jct  it.      Man  is  but  the  slave  of  Kate. 
Mie,   by   thy   love   which   once    w.is 

mine, 
p,  heal  me.      I  am  poison*d  to  the 

heart.* 
d  I  to  mine '  she  said  *  .-Vdulterer, 
tnck  to  thine  adulteress  and  die  !  * 
!e  groanM,  he  turnM,  and  in  the  mist 

at  once 
line  a  shadow,  sank  and  disappeared, 


But,  ere  the  mountain  rolls  into  the  plain, 
Fell  headlong  dead  ;  and  of  the  shepherds 

one 
Their  oldest,  and  the  same  who  first  had 

found 
Paris,  a  naked  bain;,  among  the  woods 
Of  Ida,  following  lighted  on  him  there, 
And  shouted,  and  the  shepherds  heard 

and  came. 
One  raised  the  Prince,  one  sleek'd  the 

squalid  hair. 
One  kiss'd  his  hand,  another  closed  his 

eyes, 
And  then,  remembering  the  gay  playmate 

rear'd 
Among  them,  and  forgetful  of  the  man, 
Whose  crime  had  half  unpeopled  Ilion, 

these 
All  that  day  long  labour'd,  hewing  the 

pines, 
And  built  their  shepherd- prince  a  funeral 

pile; 
And,  while  the  star  of  eve  was  drawing 

light 

From  the  dead  sun,  kindled  the  pyre, 

and  all 
Stood  round  it,  hush'd,  or  calling  on  his 
name. 
But  when  the  white  fog  vanish 'd  like 
a  ghost 
Before  the  day,  and  every  topmost  pine 
Spired   into  bluest   heaven,  still   in  her 
cave, 
•  Amazed,  and  ever  seeming  stared  upon 

IJy  ghastlier  than   the   Gorgon   head,  a 
j  face, — 

,  His  face  deform *d  by  lurid   blotch  and 
I       •        Main- 
There,  like  a  creature  fro/cn  tn  the  heart 
'  Beyond  all  Iioih:  »»f  warmth,  <Knone  sat 
Not  moving,  till  in  fiont  of  that  ravine 
Which  drowsLHl  in  gloom,  self-darken'd 

from  the  we>t. 

The  sunset  blazed  aloni;;  the  wall  «)f  Tr<»y. 

I       Then   her  head  sank,  she  slept,  and 

thro'  her  dream 

.\  ghostly  murmur  tloatc<l,  *  Come  to  me, 

tKnone !      I   can   wrong   thee  now    no 

^more, 
CEnone,  my  CEnone,'  and  the  dream 
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Wail'd  in  her,  when  she  woke  beneath 

the  stars. 
What  star  could  bum  so  low?   not 

Ilion  yet. 
What  light  was  there?     She  rose  and 

slowly  down, 
By  the  long  torrent's  ever-deepen'd  roar, 
Paced,  following,  as  in  trance,  the  silent 

cry. 
She  waked  a  bird  of  prey  that  scream'd 

and  past ; 
She  roused  a  snake  that  hissing  writhed 

away  ; 
A  panther  sprang  across  her  path,  she 

heard 
The  shriek  of  some  lost  life  among  the 

pines, 
But  when  she  gained  the  broader  vale, 

and  saw 
The  ring  of  faces  redden*d  by  the  flames 
Enfolding  that  dark  body  which  had  lain 
Of  old  in  her  embrace,  paused — and  then 

ask'd 
Falteringly,  *  Who  lies  on  yonder  pyre  ?' 
But  every  man  was  mute  for  reverence. 
Then  moving  quickly  forward  till  the  heat 
Smote  on  her  brow,  she  lifted  up  a  voice 
Of  shrill   command,    *  Who  burns  upon 

the  pyre?' 
Whereon  their  oldest  and  their  boldest 

said, 

*  He,  whom  thou  wouldst  not  heal  ! '  and 

all  at  once 
The  morning   light  of  happy   marriage 

broke 
Thro'  all  the  clouded  years  of  widowhood, 
And  nni filing  up  her  comely  head,  and 

crying 

*  Husband  ! '  she  leapt  upon  the  funeral 

pile, 
And  mixt  herself  with  him  and  past  in 
fire. 

ST.   TELEMACHUS. 

Had  the  fierce  ashes  of  some  fiery  peak 
Been  hurl'd  so  high  they  ranged  about 

the  globe  ? 
For  day  by  day,  thro'  many  a  blood -red 

eve. 


In   that    four -hundredth    summer  after 

Christ, 
The  wrathful  sunset  glared  against  a  cross 
Rear'd  on  the  tumbled  ruins  of  an  old 

fane 
No  longer  sacred  to  the  Sun,  and  flained 
On  one  huge  slope  beyond,  where  io  las 

cave 
The  man,  whose  pious  hand  had  built 

the  cross, 
A  man  who  never  changed  a  word  with 

men. 
Fasted  and  pray'd,  Telemachus  the  Saint 
Eve  after  eve  that  haggard  anchorite 
Would   haunt    the  desolated  fane,  and 

there 
Gaze  at  the  ruin,  often  mutter  low 

*  Vicisti  Galilsee ' ;  louder  again. 
Spuming   a   shatter'd    fragment  of  the 

God, 

*  Vicisti  Galilsee  !  *  but — when  now 
Bathed  in  that  lurid  crimson — ask'd  '  Is 

earth 

On  fire  to  the  W^cst  ?  or  is  the  Demon- 
god 

Wroth  at  his  fall  ? '  and  heard  an  answer 

*  Wake 

Thou  deedless  dreamer,  lazj-ing  out  a  life 
Of  self-suppression,  not  of  selfless  love.' 
And  once  a  flight   of  shadowy  fighter> 

crost 
The  disk,  and  once,  he  thought,  a  shipc 

with  wings 
Came  sweeping  by  him,  and  pointed  to 

the  West, 
And    at    his    ear    he    heard    a   whisper 

*  Rome ' 

And  in  his  heart  he  cried  *  The  call  oi 

God!' 
And  caird  arose,  and,   slowly  plunging 

down 
Thro'  that  disastrous  glorj',  set  his  face 
By  waste  and   field  and    town   of  alien 

tongue, 
Following  a  hundred   sunsets,  and  the 

sphere 
Of  westward-wheeling  stars  ;  and  cvciy 

dawn 
Struck  from  him  his  own  shadow  on  to 

Rome. 
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Foot -sore,   way-worn,   at  length   be 

touch'd  his  goal, 
"he  Christian  city.     All  her  splendour 

fail'd 
'o  lure  those  eyes  that  only  yeam'd  to 


leeting   betwixt   her  column'd   palace- 
walls, 
lie  shape  with  wings.     Anon  there  past 

a  crowd 
Vith    shameless   laughter,    Pagan  oath, 

and  jest, 
iard   Romans   brawling  of  their  mon- 
strous games  ; 
Ic,  all  but  deaf  thro'  age  and  weari- 
ness, 
Ind  muttering  to  himself  *The  call  of 

God» 
bid  borne  along  by  that  full  stream  of 

men, 
^ke  some  old  wreck  on  some  indrawing 

sea, 
2ain*d  their  huge  Colosseum.    The  caged 

beast 
^eird,  as  he  yell'd  of  yore  for  Christian 

blood, 
rhree  slaves  were  trailing  a  dead   lion 

away, 
)De,  a  dead  man.      lie  stumbled  in,  and 

sat 
Uinded  ;  but  when  the  momentary  gloom, 
fade  by  the  noonday  blaze  without,  had 

left 
lis    aged    eyes,    he    raised    them,    and 

beheld 
L  blood -red  awning  waver  overhead, 
*he  dust  send   up  a  steam  of  human 

blood, 
"he  gladiators  moving  toward  their  fight, 
Lnd    eighty   thousand    Christian    faces 

watch 
fan  murder  man.     A  sudden  strength 

from  heaven, 
ks  some  great  shock  may  wake  a  palsied 

limb, 
!*am'd   him   again   to   boy,   for  up  he 

sprang, 
uad  glided  lightly  down  the  stairs,  and 

o'er 


The  barrier  that  divided  beast  from  man 
Slipt,   and    ran   on,  and    flung   himself 

between 
The  gladiatorial  swords,  and  caird  *  For- 
bear 
In  the  great  name  of  Him  who  died  for 

men, 
Christ  Jesus  !  *     For  one  moment  after- 
ward 
A  silence  follow 'd  as  of  death,  and  then 
A  hiss  as  from  a  wilderness  of  snakes. 
Then  one  deep  roar  as  of  a  breaking  sea. 
And  then  a  shower  of  stones  that  stoned 

him  dead, 

And  then  once  more  a  silence  as  of  death. 

His  dream  became  a  deed  that  woke 

the  world, 

For  while  the  frantic  rabble  in  half-amazc 

Stared  at  him  dead,  thro'  all  the  nobler 

hearts 
In  that  vast  Oval  ran  a  shudder  of  shame. 
The  Baths,  the   Forum  gabbled  of  his 

death, 
And  preachers  linger 'd   o'er   his   dying 

words, 
Which  would  not  die,  but  echo'd  on  to 

reach 
Honorius,  till  he  heard  them,  and  de- 
creed 
That  Rome  no  more  should  wallow  in 

this  old  lust 
Of  Paganism,  and  make  her  festal  hour 
Dark  with  the  blood  of  man  who  mur- 
der'd  man. 

[For  Honorius,  who  succeeded  to  the  sover- 
eignty over  Europe,  supprest  the  Rladiatonal 
comtnls  practised  of  old  in  Rome,  on  occasion 
of  the  following  event.  There  was  one  Tele- 
machus,  embracing  the  ascetic  mode  of  life,  who 
setting  out  from  the  Mast  and  arriving  at  Rome 
for  this  very  purpose,  while  that  accursed  spec- 
tacle was  being  performed,  entered  himself  the 
circus,  and  descending  into  the  arena,  attempted 
to  hold  back  those  who  wielded  deadly  weapons 
against  each  other.  The  spectators  of  the  mur- 
derous fray,  posiscst  with  the  drunken  glee  of 
the  demon  who  delichts  in  such  blotidshed,  stoned 
to  death  the  preacher  of  peace.  The  admirable 
Emperor  learning  this  put  a  stop  to  that  evil  ex* 
hibitkm.— Thcodoret's  KccUtimiticmi  HuUry.) 
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AKBAR^S  DREAM. 

An  Inscription  by  Abul  Fazl  for 
A  Temple  in  Kashmir  (Bloch- 
mann  xxxii.). 

O  God  in  every  temple  I  see  people  that 
see  thee,  and  in  every  language  1  hear 
spoken,  people  praise  thee. 

Polytheism  and  IslAm  feel  after  thee. 

Elach  religion  says,  '  Thou  art  one,  with- 
out equal.' 

If  it  be  a  mosque  people  murmur  the 
holy  prayer,  and  if  it  be  a  Christian  Church, 
people  ring  the  bell  from  love  to  Thee. 

Sometimes  I  frequent  the  Christian 
cloister,  and  sometimes  the  mosque. 

But  it  is  thou  whom  I  search  from 
temple  to  temple. 

I'hy  elect  have  no  dealings  with  either 
heresy  or  orthodoxy ;  for  neither  of  them 
stanch  behind  the  screen  of  thy  truth. 

Heresy  to  the  heretic,  and  religion  to 
the  orthodox, 

But  the  dust  of  the  rose- petal  belongs  to 
the  heart  of  the  perfume  seller. 

Akrar  ami  Abul  Fazl  before  the  palace 
at  Futehpur-Sikfi  at  tii^ht. 

*  Light     of    the    nations  '    ask'd    his 

Chronicler 

Of  Akbar  *  what  has  darken'd  thee  to- 
night ? ' 

Then,  after  one  quick  glance  upon  the 
stars, 

And  turning  slowly  toward  him,  Akbar 
said 

*  The  shadow  of  a  dream — an  idle  one 
It  may  be.      Still  I  raised  my  heart  to 

heaven, 
I  pray'd  against  the  dream.     To  pray, 

to  do — 
To  pray,  to  do  according  to  the  prayer. 
Are,    both,    to    worship    Alia,    but    the 

prayers, 
That  have  no  successor  in  deed,  are  faint 
And    pale   in   Alla's  eyes,    fair   mothers 

they 
Dying  in  childbirth  of  dead  sons.     I  vow'd 
Whale'er  my  dreams,   I  still  would  do 

the  right 


Thro*  all  the  vast  dominion  which  a  s»of4 
That   only    conquers    men    to  cowjaH 

peace. 
Has  won  me.     Alia  be  my  guide ! 

ButcoBc; 
My  noble  friend,  my  faithful  coooselkc, 
Sit  by  my  side.       While  thou  art  gk 

with  me, 
I  seem  no  longer  like  a  lonely  roan 
In  the  king's  garden,  gathering  here  acd 

there 
From  each  fair  plant  the  blossom  chokes- 
grown 
To  wreathe  a  crown  not  only  for  tk 

king 
But  in  due  time  for  every  MussulmaiL 
Brahmin,  and  Buddhist,  Christian,  and 

Parsee, 
Thro'  all  the  warring  world  of  Hindnstan 
Well  spake  thy  brother  in  his  hymn  to 
heaven 
**Thy  glory  baffles  wisdom.      AD  the 

tracks 
Of  science  making  toward  Thy  Pencci- 

ness 
Are  blinding  desert  sand  ;  we  scarce  cm 

spell 
The  Alif  of  Thine  alphabet  of  Love." 
He  knows  Himself,  men  nor  themselves 
nor  Him, 
For  every  splintcr'd  fraction  of  a  sect 
Will  clamour  *•  /am  on  the  Perfect  Waj, 
All  else  is  to  perdition.'' 

Shall  the  rose 
Cry  to  the  lotus  **  No  flower  thou"?  the 

palm 
Call  to  the  cypress  **  I  alone  am  fair"? 
The  mango  spurn  the  melon  at  his  fool? 
"  Mine  is  the  one  fruit   Alia  nude  fof 
man." 
Look  how  the  li\'ing  pulse  of  Alia  beat-' 
Thro'  all  His  world.     If  ever)'  single  sar 
Should  shriek  its  claim   **  I  only  am  ia 

heaven  " 
Why  that  were  such  sphere-music  as  lis 

Greek 
Had  hardly  dream 'd  of.      There  is  lig^' 
in  all, 


And  lijght,  with  more  or  less  of  shade, 
m  all 
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Man-modes  of  worship ;  but  our  Ulama, 
MrSb  "Sitting  on  green  sofas  contem- 
plate 
The  torment  of  the  damnM"  already, 

these 
Are  like  wild   brutes  new -caged — the 

narrower 
The  cage,  the  more  their  fury.     Me  they 

front 
With  sullen  brows.     What  wonder  !     I 

decreed 
That  even  the  dog  was  dean,  that  men 

may  taste 
Swine-flesh,  drink  wine ;  they  know  too 

that  whene'er 
In  oar  free  Hall,  where  each  philosophy 
And  mood  of  &ith  may  hoM  its  own, 

they  blurt 
Their  furious  formalisms,  I  but  hear 
The  clash  of  tides  that  meet  in  narrow 

seas, — 
Not  the  Great  Voice  not  the  true  Deep. 

To  drive 
A  people  from  their  ancient  fold  of  Faith, 
hsA  wall  them  up  perforce  in  mine — 

unwise, 
Unkinglike; — and  the  morning  of  my 

reign 
Was  redden'd  by  that  cloud  of  shame 

when  I  .  .  . 
I  hate  the  rancour  of  their  castes  and 

creeds, 
I  let  men  worship  as  they  will,  I  reap 
No  revenue  from  the  field  of  iin))elief. 
I  cull  from  every  faith  and  race  the  best 
And   bravest   soul    for    councilor    and 

friend. 
I  loathe  the  very  name  of  infidel. 
I  stagger  at  the  Koran  and  the  sword. 
I  shudder  at  the  Christixui  and  the  stake ; 
Yet  "Alia,"  says  their  sacred  book,  "is 

Love," 
And  when  the  Goan  Padre  quoting  Him, 
Issa  Ben  Mariam,  his  own  prophet,  cried 
"Love   one   another   little    ones"   and 

"  bless  " 
Whom?  even  "your  persecutors" I  there 

methought 
The  cloud  was  rifted  by  a  purer  gleam 
Than  glances  from  the  sun  of  our  IslAm. 
T 


And  thou  rememberest  what  a  fury 
shook 
Those  pillars  of  a  moulder*d  faith,  when 

he. 
That  other,  prophet  of  their  fall,  pro- 
claimed 
His  Master  as  "the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness," 
Yea,  Alia  here  on  earth,   who  caught 

and  held 
His  people  by  the  bridle-rein  of  Truth. 
What  art  thou  saying?     "And  was 
not  Alia  caird 
In  old  Iran  the  Sun  of  Love  ?  and  Love 
The  net  of  truth  ?  " 

A  voice  from  old  Iran ! 
Nay,  but  I  know  it — his^  the  hoary  Sheik, 
On  whom  the  women  shrieking  "Atheist" 

flung 
Filth  from  the  roof,  the  mystic  melodist 
Who  all  but  lost  himself  in  Alia,  him 

Abfl  Said 

— a  sun  but  dimly  seen 
Here,  till  the  mortal  morning  mists  of 

earth 
Fade  in  the  noon  of  heaven,  when  creed 

and  race 
Shall  bear  false  witness,  each  of  each,  no 

more. 
But  find  their  limits  by  that  larper  light. 
And  overstep  them,  moving  easily 
Thro'  af\er-ages  in  the  love  of  Truth, 
The  truth  of  Ix>ve. 

The  sun,  the  sun  !  they  rail 
At  me  the  Zoroastrian.     Lot  the  Sun, 
Who  heats  our  earth  to  yield  us  grain 

and  fruit, 
And  laughs  upon  thy  field  as  well  as 

mine. 
And    warms   the   blootl   of   Shiah   and 

Sunnee, 
Symbol  the  Eternal  !     Yea  and  may  noi 

kings 
Express  Him  also  by  their  warmth  ol 

love 
For  all  they  rule — by  equal  law  for  all  ? 
By  deeds  a  light  to  men  ? 

But  no  such  lighi 
Glanced  from  our  Presence  on  the  fact 
of  one. 
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Who  breaking  in  upon  us  yestermom, 
With  all  the  Hells  a-glare  in  either  eye, 
Yeird  **hast  Ihau  brought  us  down  a 

new  Koran 
From  heaven?   art  th<m  the   Prophet? 

canst  thott  work 
Miracles?"  and  the  wild  horse,  anger, 

plunged 
To  fling  me,  and  faiPd.      Miracles  !  no, 

not  I 
Nor  he,  nor  any.  '  I  can  but  lift  the  torch 
Of  Reason  in  the  dusky  cave  of  Life, 
And    gaze    on    this   great    miracle,    the 

World, 
Adoring  That   who  made,  and  makes, 

and  is, 
And  is  not,  what  I  gaze  on — all  else 

Form, 
Ritual,  varying  with  the  tribes  of  menTl 
Ay   but,   my  friend,   thou   knowest   i 

hold  that  forms 
Arc  needful  :  only  let  the  hand  that  rules. 
With  politic  care,  with  utter  gentleness. 
Mould  them  for  all  his  people. 

And  what  are  forms  ? 
Fair  garments,  plain  or  rich,  and  fitting 

close 
Or  flying  looselier,   warm'd  but   by  the 

heart 
Within  them,  moved  but  by  the  living 

limb, 
And  cast  aside,  when  old,  for  newer, — - 

Forms  ! 
The  Spiritual  in  Nature's  market-place — 
'I  he  silent  Alphabet-of-heaven-in-man 
Made  vocal — banners  blazoning  a  Power 
That  is  not  seen  and  rules  from  far  away — 
A  silken  cord  let  down  from  Paradise, 
When   fine    Philosophies   would   fail,   to 

draw 
The  crowd  from  wallowing  in  the  mire 

of  earth, 
And   all   the  more,   when   these   behold 

tlieir  Lord, 
W'ho  shaped   the  forms,  obey  them,  and 

himself 
Here  on  this  bank  in  some  way  live  the 

life 
Peyond  the  bridge,  and  serve  that  Infinite 
Within  us,  as  without,  that  All-in-all, 


And  over  all,  the  nevcr-chan^ng  Oik 
And  ever-changing   Many,  in  praise 

Whom 
The  Christian  bell,  the  cry  from  o»  \ 

mosque, 
And  vaguer  voices  of  Polytheism 
Make     but     one     music,     harmonb 

**Pray." 
There   westward — under    yon   si 

falling  star. 
The  Christians  own  a  Spiritual  Heac 
And  following  thy  true  counsel,  by  i! 

aid, 
Myself  am  such  in  our  Islam,  for  do 
Mirage  of  glory,  but  for  power  to  fu* 
My  myriads  into  union  under  one ; 
To  hunt  the  tiger  of  oppression  out 
From  office  ;  and  to  spread  the  Di 

Faith 
Like   calming   oil    on  all    their  stc 

creeds. 
And  fill  the  hollows  between  wave 

wave  ; 
To  nurse  my   children   on   the  mill 

Truth, 
And  alchemise  old  hates  into  the  i;c 
Of  Love,  and  make  it  current ;  arc 

back 
The  menacing  poison  of  intolerant  pri 
Those  cobras  ever  setting  up  their  hfx> 
One  Alia  !  one  Kalifa  ! 

Still— at  : 
A  doubt,  a  fear, — and  ycster  at'ierr,-' 
I  dream'd, — thou  knowest  how  tie< 

well  of  love 
My  heart  is  for  my  son,  Salecm,  i 

heir, — 
And  yet  so  wild  and   wa>-ward  that 

dream — 
Me  glares  askance  at  thee  as  one  of : 
Who  mix  the  wines  of  heresy  in  the 

Of  counsel — so — I  pray  thee 

Well.  I  drc 
That   stone  by  stone    I    rear'd   a  >: 

fiine, 
A  temple,  neither  Pagod,   Mosque, 

Church, 
Put  loftier,  simpler,  always  open-d' 
To  every  breath  from  heaven,  and  1 

and  Peace 
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And  Love  and  Justice  came  and  dwelt 

therein  ; 
But  while  we  stood  rejoicing,  I  and  thou, 
I    heard    a   mocking    laugh    '*the    new 

Koran  !  " 
And    on    the  sudden,   and    with   a   cry 

*'Saleem" 
Thou,  thou — I  saw  thee  fall  liefore  me, 

and  then 
Me   too  the   black -wing'd   Azrael  over- 
came. 
But  Death  had  ears  and  eyes  ;  I  watch'd 

my  son, 
And   those  that   foUow'd,  loosen,  stone 

from  stone, 
All   my   fair  work  ;  and   from   the  ruin 

arose 
The  shriek  and  curse  of  trampled  millions, 

even 
As    in    the   time    before ;    but    while    I 

groan' d, 
From  out  the  sunset  pour*d  an  alien  race, 
Who    fitted   sionc   to  stone  again,   and 

Truth, 
Peace,  Love  and  Justice  came  and  dwelt 

therein. 
Nor  in   llic  field   without  were  seen  or 

heard 
Fires  of  Siittce,  nor  wail  of  baby-wife, 
Or  Indian  widow  ;  and  in  sleep  I  said 
**  All  praise  to  Alia  by  whatever  hands 
My  mission  be  accomplish 'd  ! "  but  we 

hear 
Music  :  our  palace  is  awake,  and  mom 
lias  lifted  the  dark  eyelash  of  the  Night 
From  off  the  rosy  cheek  of  waking  Day. 
Our   liymn   to   the  sun.      They  sing  it. 
Let  us  go.' 

Hymn. 


Once   again    tlvni    tlamest   heavenward, 

once  again  we  see  thee  rise. 
Every  mornini,'  is  thy  birthday  gladclcning 
human  hearts  and  eyes. 
Fvery    morning    here  we   greet   it, 
lK)wing  lowly  down  Ixiforc  thee, 
Thee  the  (IcKllike,  thee  the  changeless  in 
thine  ever -changing  skies. 


II. 

Shadow-maker,  shadow-slayer,  arrowing 

light  from  clime  to  clime, 

Hear   thy   myriad    laureates    hail    thee 

monarch  in  theirwoodland  rhyme. 

Warble  bird,  and  open  flower,  and, 

men,  Mow  the  dome  of  azure 

Kneel  adoring  Him  the  Timeless  in  the 

flame  that  measures  Time! 

NOTES  TO  AKBARS  DREAM. 

The  great   Mogul   Emperor  Akbar  was  bom 

October  14,  1542,  and  dictl  1605.     At  13  he  suc- 

I   ceeded  his  father  Hutmi>'un  ;   at  18  he  himself 

I   assumed   the   sole   charge  of  government.      He 

subdued  and  ruled  over  fifteen  l.irge  provinces ; 

his  empire  included  all  India  north  of  the  Vindhya 

Mountains — in  the  south  of  India  he  was  not  so 

successfuL      His  tolerance  of  religions  and   hb 

abhorrence  of  religious  persecution  put  our  Tudprs 

to  ^hs^ne. .  He  invented  a  newjiclcctic  religion 

by  which  be  hoped  to.  unite  all  crcciU».£iLStfiSJUul 

peoples :  and  his  lej^latiun  was  reauckable-fiar 

ZiS2^.'j Jil^^i^  ^^  humanity. 

'  Thy  glory  bafflts  wstiom.'  The  Emperor 
quotes  from  a  hymn  to  the  Deity  by  Fairi,  !>rother 
of  .\bul  Fazl,  Akbar's  chief  friend  and  minister, 
who  wrote  the  Aim  i  Akbari  (Annals  of  AkbarX 
His  influence  on  his  age  was  immense.  It  nuiy 
be  that  he  and  his  brother  Fairi  led  Akbar's 
mind  away  from  Islim  and  the  Prophet  —  this 
charge  is  Ixrought  against  him  by  every  Muham- 
madan  writer  ;  but  Abul  Fa/1  al»o  led  his  sover* 
eign  to  a  true  appreciation  of  his  duties,  and 
'  from  the  nK>ment  that  he  entered  Court,  the 
i  problem  of  successfully  ruling  o\xr  mixed  races, 
which  I<ilim  in  few  other  countries  had  to  solve, 
was  carefully  considcretl,  and  the  p*-»li«  y  of  toler- 
ation was  the  result  (Blochmann  xxix.). 

Akul  Faxl  thus  gives  an  account  of  himself 
'  The  advice  of  my  Father  with  difficuUy  kept  me 
lack  from  acts  of  folly ;  my  mind  had  no  rest  and 
my  heart  felt  itself  drawn  to  the  sages  of  Mongolia 
or  to  the  hermits  on  I^bonon.  I  longed  for 
interviews  with  the  Liamis  of  Tibet  or  with  the 
padres  of  Portugal,  and  I  wuuld  gladly  sit  with 
the  priests  of  the  I'arsis  and  the  learned  of  the 
Zcmlavesta.  I  was  *ick  of  the  learned  of  my  own 
land.' 

He  became  the  intimate  friend  and  adviser  of 
Akliar,  and  belated  him  in  bis  toler.int  system  of 
government.  Profeaw^or  Dlochniaim  writes  '  Im- 
presrired  with  a  favourable  iiiea  of  the  value  of  bis 
Hindu  fttbjects,  he  (Aklar)  had  resolved  when 
petuively  sitting  in  the  erenings  on  tlic  solitary 


to  draw  up  a  document  defining  the  'divine  Faith ' 
as  it  was  called,  and  assigning  to  Akbar  the  rank 
of  a  Mujahid,  or  supreme  khalifah,  the  vicegerent 
of  the  one  true  God. 

Abul  Fazl  was  finally  murdered  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Akbar's  son  S^im,  who  in  hU  Memoirs 
declares  that  it  was  Abul  Fazl  who  had  pen-erted 
his  father's  mind  so  that  he  denied  the  divine 
mission  of  Mahomet,  and  turned  away  his  love 
from  his  son. 

Faixi.  When  Akbor  conquered  the  North-West 
Ph>vinces  of  India,  Faizi,  then  ao,  began  his  life 
as  a  poet,  and  earned  his  living  as  a  physician. 
He  is  reported  to  have  been  very  generous  and  to 
have  treated  the  poor  for  nothing.  His  fame 
reached  Akbar's  ears  who  comnuinded  him  to 
come  to  the  camp  at  Chitor.  Akbar  was  delighted 
with  his  varied  knowledge  and  scholarship  and 
made  the  poet  teacher  to  his  sons.  Faizi  at  33 
was  appointed  Chief  Poet  (1588X  He  collected  a 
fine  library  of  4300  MSS.  and  died  at  the  age  of 
40(1595)  when  Akbar  incorporated  his  collection 
of  rare  books  in  the  Imperial  Library. 

The  warrimg-  world  of  Hindostan.  Akbar's 
rapid  conquests  and  the  good  government  of  his 
fifteen  provinces  with  their  complete  military, 
civil  and  political  systems  make  him  conspicuous 
among  the  great  kings  of  history. 

Tht  Goan  Padre,  Abul  F.nrl  relates  that  *  one 
night  the  Ibadat-khana  was  brightened  by  the 
presence  of  Padre  Rodolpho,  who  for  intelligence 
and  wisdom  was  unri\-alled  among  Christian 
doctors.      Several    carpine    and    y^r^f^*^^^^ 
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iHuband's  faneral  pyre*  shoald  be  let  go  fixe  and 


kmby  wife.     He  forbad  marriage  before  the  age 
of  poberty. 

Indian,   widow.      Akbar    ordained    that   re- 
was  lawful. 


Mutic  'About  a  watch  before  daybreak,' 
Abol  Fazl,  the  musicians  played  to  the  king 
in  the  palace.  '  His  Majesty  had  such  a  know- 
Wlge  of  the  science  of  music  as  trained  musicians 
^DOt  possess.' 

•  Tk£  Divifu  Faith. '    The  Divine  Faith  slowly 

pisfled  away  under  the  Immediate  successors  of 

Akbar.    An  idea  of  what  the  Divine  Faith  was 

Buy  be  gathered  from  the  inscription  at  the  head 

of  the  poem.    The  document  referred  to,  Abul 

Fazl  says  '  brought  about  excellent  results  (i)  the 

Cotirt  became  a  gathering  place  of  the  sages  and 

learned  of  all  creeds ;  the  good  doctrines  of  all 

i^dUgioos  systems  were  recognized,  and  their  de- 

fects   were  not  allowed   to  obscure  their  good 

features ;  (a)  perfect  toleration  or  peace  with  all 

Was  established ;  and  (3)  the  perverse  and  evil- 

uinded  were  covered  with  shame  on  seeing  the- 

disinCerested  motives  of  His  Majesty,  and  these 

in  the  pillory  of  disgrace.'    Dated  Septem- 

X579 — K^ftb  987  (Blochmann  xiv.). 


THE  BANDIT'S  DEATH. 

TO  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. ^ 

0  grbat  and  gallant  scott, 

True  gentleman,  heart,  blood  and  bone, 

1  would  it  had  been  my  lot 

To    HAVE  seen  thee,   AND  HEARD  THEE,  AND 
KNOWN. 

Sir,  do  you  see  this  dagger?  nay,  why 

do  you  start  aside  ? 
I  was  not  going  to  stab  you,  tho*  I  am 

the  Bandit's  bride. 

You  have  set  a  price  oft  his  head  :  I  may 

claim  it  without  a  lie. 
What  have  I  here  in  the  cloth  ?     I  will 

show  it  you  by-and-by. 

1  I  have  adopted  Sir  Walter  Scott's  version  of 
the  following  story  as  given  in  his  last  journal 
(Death  of  II  Bizarro)— but  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  making  some  slight  alierations. 


Sir,  I  was  once  a  wife.     I  had  one  brief 

summer  of  bliss. 
But  the  Bandit  had  woo*d  me  in  vain, 

and  he  stabb'd  my  Piero  with  this. 

And  he  drag^'d  me  up  there  to  his  cave 
in  the  mountain,  and  there  one 
day 

He  had  left  his  dagger  behind  him.  I 
found  it.     I  hid  it  away. 

For  he  reek'd  with  the  blood  of  Piero ; 

his  kisses  were  red  with  his  crime, 
And  I  cried  to  the  Saints  to  avenge  me. 

They  heard,  they  bided  their  time. 

In  a  while  I  bore  him  a  son,  and  he 
loved  to  dandle  the  child. 

And  that  was  a  link  between  us ;  but  I 
— to  be  reconciled  ? — 

No,  by  the  Mother  of  God,  tho'  I  think 

I  hated  him  less, 
And — well,  if  I  sinn'd  last  night,  I  will 

find  the  Priest  and  confess. 

Listen  !  we  three  were  alone  in  the  dell 

at  the  close  of  the  day. 
I  was  lilting  a  song  to  the  babe,  and  it 

laugh'd  like  a  dawn  in  May. 

Then  on  a  sudden  we  saw  your  soldiers 

crossing  the  ridge, 
And  he  caught  my  little  one  from  me  : 

we  dipt  down  under  the  bridge 

By  the  great  dead  pine — you  know  it — 
and  heard  as  we  crouch'd  below. 

The  clatter  of  arms,  and  voices,  and  men 
passing  to  and  fro. 

Black  was  the  night  when  we  crept  away 
— not  a  star  in  the  sky — 

Hush'd  as  the  heart  of  the  grave,  till  the 
little  one  utter'd  a  cry. 

I  whisper'd  *  give  it  to  me,'  but  he  would 

not  answer  me — then 
He  gript  it  so  hard  by  the  throat  that 

the  boy  never  cried  again. 
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Wc  retum'd  to  his  cave — the  link  was 
broken — he  sobb'd  and  he  wept, 

And  cursed  himself ;  then  he  yawn'd,  for 
the  wretch  could  sleep,  and  he 
slept 

Ay,  till  dawn  stole  into  the  cave,  and  a 

ray  red  as  blood 
Glanced  on  the  strangled  face — I  could 

make  Sleep  Death,  if  I  would — 

Glared  on  -at  the  murder'd  son,  and  the 
murderous  father  at  rest,  .  .  . 

I  drove  the  blade  that  had  slain  my  hus- 
band thrice  thro'  his  breast. 

He  was  loved  at  least  by  his  dog  :  it  was 
chain'd,  but  its  horrible  yell 

*  She  has  kill'd  him,  has  kill'd  him,  has 
kill'd  him '  rang  out  all  down 
thro*  the  dell. 

Till  I  felt  I  could  end  myself  too  with  the 
dagger — so  deafen'd  and  dazed — 

Take  it,  and  save  me  from  it  !  I  fled. 
I  was  all  but  crazed 

With  the  grief  that  gnaw'd  at  my  heart, 
and  the  weight  that  dragg'd  at 
my  hand  ; 

But  thanks  to  the  Blessed  Saints  that  I 
came  on  none  of  his  band  ; 

And  the  band  will  be  scatter'd  now  their 
gallant  ca])tain  is  dead, 

For  I  with  this  dagger  of  his — do  you 
doubt  me  ?     Here  is  his  head  ! 

THE  CHURCH -WARDEN 
AND  THE  CURATE. 

This  is  written  in  the  dialect  which  was  cur- 
rent in  my  youth  at  Spilsby  and  in  the  country 
about  it. 

I. 

Kii  ?  good  daay  !  good  daiiy  !  thaw  it 
bean't  not  mooch  of  a  daiiy, 

Nasty,  cassclty  ^  weather  I  an'  mea  haafc 
down  wi'  my  haay  !  2 

1  'Casselty,'  casualty,  chance  weather. 

2  «  Haiifc  down  wi'  niy  haiiy,'  while  my  ^'rass 
is  onb  h.ilf-raown. 


II. 

How  be  the  farm  gittin  on?  noawars, 

Gittin  on  i'deead  ! 
Why,  tonups  was  haafe  on  'em  fingm 

an*  toas,^  an*  the  mare  brokkefi- 

kneead, 
An*  pigs  didn't  sell  at  fall,*  an'  wa  lost 

wer  Haldeny  cow. 
An'  it  beats  ma  to  knaw  wot  she  died  oo, 

but  wool's  looking  oop  ony  bow. 

III. 

An'  s<xl  they've  maade  tha  a  parson,  as' 

thou*ll  g;it  along,  niver  fear, 
Fur  I  bean  chuch-warden  mysen  i'  the 

parish  fur  fifteen  year. 
Well — sin  ther  bea  chuch-wardens,  iber 

mim  be  parsons  an*  all. 
An*  if  t*6ne  stick  alongside  t'uther'the 

chuch  weant  happen  a  falL 

IV. 

Fur  I  wur  a  Baptis  wonst,  an'  agtaa  tk 

toithe  an'  the  raate. 
Till  I  fun*  that  it  warn't  not  thegaainist^ 

waay  to  the  narra  Gaate, 
An'  I  can't  abear  'em,  I  can't,  fur  a  It 

on  'em  coom'd  ta-year^— 
I  wur  down  wi'  the  rheumalis  then— to 

w/pond  towesh  thessensthecre- 
Sa  I  sticks  like  the  ivin  •'  as  long  as  I 

lives  to  the  owd  chuch  now, 
Fur  they  wesh'd   their  sins  i'  my  j)oci 

an'  I  doubts  they  poison'd  the  o)*. 

V. 

Ay,  an'  ya  seed  the  Bishop.  They  5a»= 
'at  he  coom'd  fra  woviX — 

Burn  i'  traiide.  Sa  I  warrants  'e  ni^t-i 
said  haafe  wot  'e  thowt. 


\y\ 


But  'e  creeiipt  an*   'e  crawl'd  along,  t 
*e  feeiild  'e  could  howd  'is  csin. 

Then  'e  married    a  great   Vcrl's  dcjtcr. 
an'  sits  o'  the  Bishop's  thrain. 

1  '  Fingers  and  toes,'  a  disease  In  turnips. 

2  '  Fall,'  autumn. 

3  'If  tone  stick  alongside  t'uther,' if  the  ca 
hold  by  the  other.    One  is  pronounced  like  'u»- 

<  '  Fun,'  found.  6  •  GaainUt,'  nearest 

«  *  Ta-year,'  this  year.  7  '  Ivin.'  iry. 
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VI. 

Now  ril  gie  tha  a  bit  o'  my  mind  an' 

tha  weant  be  taakin*  ofience, 
Fur  thou  be  a  big  scholard  now  wi'  a 

hoonderd  haacre  o'  sense — 
But  sich  an   obstropulous  ^   lad — naay, 

naay — fur  I  minds  tha  sa  well, 
Tha*d  niver  not  hopple  ^  thy  tongue,  an' 

the  tongue's  sit  afire  o'  Hell, 
As  I  says  to  my  missis  to-daay,  when  she 

hurrd  a  plaate  at  the  cat 
An'  anoother  agean  my  noiise.      Ya  was 

niver  sa  bad  as  that. 

VII. 

But  I  minds  when  i*  Howlaby  beck  won 

daay  ya  was  ticklin'  o'  trout, 
An*  keeaper  *e  seed  ya  an  roon'd,  an'  'e 

beal'd  '  to  ya  '  Lad  coom  hout ' 
An'  ya  stood  oop  naakt  i'  the  l)eck,  an' 

ya   tcU'd   'im   to  knaw   his  awn 

plaace 
An'  ya  call'd  *im  a  clown,  ya  did,  an'  ya 

thraw'd  the  fish  i'  *is  faiicc. 
An*  'e  torn'd  *  as  red  as  a  stag-tuckey's  *  ' 

wattles,  but  theer  an'  then 
I  coamb'd  'im  down,  fur  I  promised  ya'd 

niver  not  do  it  agean. 

I 

VIII. 

An'  I  cotch'd  tha  wonst  i*  my  garden, 
when  thou  was  a  height -year - 
howd,* 

.\n*  I  fun  thy  pockets  as  full  o*  my  pip- 
pins as  ivcr  they'd  'owd,^ 

An'  thou  was  as  pearky  *  as  owt,  an'  tha 
maade  me  as  mad  as  mad, 

But  I  says  to  tha  *  kccap  'em,  an'  wel- 
come '  fur  thou  was  the  Parson's 
lad. 

1  'Obstrdpulous/  ob5treperou>— here  the  Car- 
ate  makes  a  sign  of  deprecation. 

3  'Hopple'  or  'hobble,'  to  tie  the  legs  of  a 
skittish  cow  when  the  is  being  milked. 

S  '  Beal'd,'  bellowed. 

4  Id  such  words  as  '  toroed  *  (tamed),  '  hurled, ' 
the  r  is  hardly  audible. 

»  *  Stag-tuckcy,'  turkey-cock. 

0  '  Height-year>bowd,'  eight-3rear-oId. 

y  "Owd,*  boU.  •  '  Pe«rky/  pert. 


IX. 

An    Parson  'e  'ears  on  it  all,  an'  then 

tajikes  kindly  to  me, 
An'  then  I  wur  chose  Chuch-warden  an' 

coom'd  to  the  top  o'  the  tree. 
Fur  Quoloty's  hall  my  friends,  an'  they 

maakes  ma  a  helj)  to  the  poor. 
When  I  gits  the  plaate  fuller  o'  Soomlays 

nor  ony  chuch-warden  afoor. 
Fur  if  iver  thy  feyther  'ed  riled  me  I  kep' 

mysen  meeak  as  a  lamb. 
An'  saw  by  the  Graiicc  o'  the  Lor<l,  Mr. 

Harry,  I  ham  wot  I  ham. 


X. 

But  Parson  'e  will  speak  out,  saw,  now 

'e  be  sixty-seven, 
He'll  niver  swap  Owlby  an'  Scratby  fur 

owt  but  the  Kingdom  o'  Heaven ; 
An'  thou'll  be  'is  Curate  'ere,  but,  if  ivcr 

tha  means  to  git  'igher, 
Tha  mun  tackle  the  sins  o'  the  Wo'ld,^ 

an'  not  the  faults  o'  the  Squire. 
An'  I  reckons  thall  light  of  a  livin'  somc- 

wheers  i'  the  \Vowd*  or  the  Fen, 
If  tha  cottons  down  to  thy  betters,  an' 

keeaps  thysen  to  thysen. 
Hut  niver  not  sjxjak   plaain  out,  if  ih 

wants  to  git  forrards  a  bit, 
But  creeiip  along  the  hedge-ln^ttoms,  an' 

thoull  be  a  Bishop  yit. 


XI. 

Naay,  but  tha  mun  spi'iik  hout  to  the 

Baptises  here  i'  the  town, 
Fur  moast  on  'em  talks  ageiin  titho,  an' 

I'd  like  tha  to  jirc.ich  'cm  dnwn, 
Fur  they  St.  bin  a-pre;ichin'  mca  d»)wn. 

they  heve,  an'  I  ha.it es  'cm  iiow. 
Fur  they  Icavwl  their  nasty  siiis  i'  tny 

pond,  an'  it  poison'd  the  cow. 


J  '  Wo'ld,'  the  world.    Short  o. 
*  'Wowd;  wold. 
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I. 


What  am  I  doing,  you  say  to  me, 
<  wasting  the  sweet  summer  hours  *  ? 

Haven't  you  eyes?  I  am  dressing  the 
grave  of  a  woman  with  flowers. 


II. 


For  a  woman  ruin'd  the  world,  as  God's 

own  scriptures  tell, 
And  a  man  ruin'd  mine,  but  a  woman, 

God  bless  her,  kept  me  from  Hell. 


III. 


Love  me  ?  O  yes,  no  doubt — how  long 
— till  you  threw  me  aside  ! 

Dresses  and  laces  and  jewels  and  never 
a  ring  for  the  bride. 


IV. 


All  very  well  just  now  to  be  calling  me 

darling  and  sweet. 
And   after  a  while  would  it   matter  so 

much  if  I  came  on  the  street  ? 


V. 

You  when  I  met  you  first — when  he 
brought  you  ! — I  tum'd  away 

And  the  hard  blue  eyes  have  it  still,  that 
stare  of  a  beast  of  prey. 

VI. 

You  were  his  friend — you — you — when 
he  promised  to  make  me  his  bride, 

And  you  knew  that  he  meant  to  betray 
me — you  knew — you  knew  that 
he  lied. 

VII. 

He  married  an  heiress,  an  orphan  with 

half  a  shire  of  estate, — 
I  sent  him  a  desolate  wail  and  a  curse, 

when  I  learn'd  my  fate. 

VIII. 

For  I  used  to  play  with  the  knife,  creep 
down  to  the  river-shore,  | 


Moan  to  m3rself '  one  plunge — ^then  qnkt 
for  evermore.' 


IX. 

Would  the  man  have  a  touch  of  renKKse 
when  he  heard  what  an  end  was 
mine? 

Or  brag  to  his  fellow  rakes  of  his  conqiMSt 
over  their  wine  ? 


Money — my  hire — his  money — I  sent 
him  back  what  he  gave, — 

Will  you  move  a  little  that  way?  yocr 
shadow  falls  on  the  grave. 

XI. 

Two  trains  clash'd  :  then  and  there  he 
was  crush'd  in  a  moment  and 
died. 

But  the  new-wedded  wife  was  unhann'd, 
tho'  sitting  close  at  his  side. 

XII. 

She  found  my  letter  upon  him,  my  wail 
of  reproach  and  scorn  ; 

I  had  cursed  the  woman  he  married,  and 
him,  and  the  day  I  was  bom. 

XIII. 

They  put  him  aside  for  ever,  and  after  a 

week — no  more — 
A  stranger  as  welcome  as  Satan — a  widow 

came  to  my  door  : 

XIV. 

So  I  tum'd  my  face  to  the  wall,  I  was 
mad,  I  was  raving- wild, 

I  was  close  on  that  hour  of  dishonoar, 
the  birth  of  a  basebom  child. 

XV. 

O  you  that  can  flatter  your  victims,  and 
juggle,  and  lie  and  cajole, 

Man,  can  you  even  guess  at  the  love  of 
a  soul  for  a  soul  ? 


KAPIOLANI. 
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XVI. 

I  had  cursed  her  as  woman  and  wife, 
and  in  wife  and  woman  I  found 

The  tenderest  Christ-like  creature  that 
ever  stept  on  the  ground. 

XVII. 

She  watch'd  me,  she  nursed  me,  she  fed 
me,  she  sat  day  and  night  by  my 
bed, 

Till  the  joyless  birthday  came  of  a  boy 
bom  happily  dead. 

XVIII. 

And  ner  name  ?  what  was  it  ?  I  ask'd 
her.    She  said  with  a  sudden  glow 

On  her  patient  face  'My  dear,  I  will 
tell  you  before  I  go.' 

XIX. 

And  I  when  I  learnt  it  at  last,  I  shriek*d, 
I  sprang  from  my  seat, 

X  wept,  and  I  kiss'd  her  hands,  I  flung 
myself  down  at  her  feet, 

XX. 

«^nd  we  prayM  together  for  him^  for  him 
who  had  given  her  the  name. 

She  has  left  me  enough  to  live  on.  I 
need  no  wages  of  shame. 

XXI. 

She  died  of  a  fever  caught  when  a  nurse 

in  a  hospital  ward. 
She  is  high  in  the  Heaven  of  Heavens, 

she  is  face  to  face  with  her  Lord, 

XXII. 

And  He  sees  not  her  like  anywhere  in 
this  pitiless  world  of  ours  I 

I  have  told  you  my  tale.  Get  you  gone. 
I  am  dressing  her  grave  with 
flowers. 


KAPIOLANI. 

Kapiolani  was  a  great  chieftainess  who  lived 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  She  won  the  cause  of  Christianity  by 
openly  defying  the  priests  of  the  terrible  goddess 
Peel^.  In  spite  of  their  threats  of  vengeance  she 
ascended  the  volcano  Mauna-Loa,  then  clambered 
down  over  a  bank  of  cinders  400  feet  high  to  the 
great  lake  of  fire  (nine  miles  round)— KilauCft — 
the  home  and  haunt  of  the  goddess,  and  flung 
into  the  boiling  lava  the  consecrated  berries 
which  it  was  sacrilege  for  a  woman  to  handle. 

I. 

When  from  the  terrors  of  Nature  a 
people  have  fashioned  and  worship 
a  Spirit  of  Evil, 

Blest  be  the  Voice  of  the  Teacher  who 
calls  to  them 

*  Set  yourselves  free  ! ' 

II. 

Noble  the  Saxon  who  hurl'd  at  his  Idol 

a    valorous    weapon    in    olden 

England  ! 
Great  and  greater,  and  greatest  of  women, 

island  heroine,  Kapiolani 
Clomb  the  mountain,  and  flung  the  berries, 

and  dared  the  Goddess,  and  freed 

the  people 
Of  Hawa-i-ce  ! 

III. 

A  people  believing  that  Peel^  the  Goddess 

would  wallow  in  fiery  riot  and 

revel 
On  Kilauea, 
Dance  in  a  fountain  of  flame  with  her 

devils,  or  shake  with  her  thunders 

and  shatter  her  island, 
Rolling  her  anger 
Thro'   blasted  valley  and  flaring  forest 

in  blood -red  cataracts  down  to 

the  sea  ! 

IV. 

Long  as  the  lava-light 
Glares  from  the  lava-lake 
Dazing  the  starlight, 
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Long  as  the  silvery  vapour  in  daylight 
Over  the  mountain 

Floats,  will  the  glory  of  Kapiolani  be 
mingled  with  either  on  Ilawa-i-ee. 

V. 

What  said  her  Pri^thood  ? 

*  Woe  to  this  island  if  e^er  a  woman 

should  handle  or  gather  the  berries 

of  Pecle  ! 
Accursed  were  she  ! 
And  woe  to  this  island  if  ever  a  woman 

should  climb  to  the  dwelling  of 

Peel^  the  Goddess  ! 
Accursed  were  she  1 ' 

VI. 

One  from  the  Sunrise 

Dawn*d  on  His  people,  and  slowly  before 

him 
Vanish'd  shadow-like 
Gods  and  Goddesses, 
None  but  the  terrible  Peele  remaining  as 

Kapiolani  ascended  her  mountain, 
Baffled  her  priesthood, 
Broke  the  Taboo, 
Dipt  to  the  crater, 
Call'd    on    the    Power    adored    by    the 

Christian,  and  crying  *  I  dare  her, 

let  Peele  avenge  herself  ! 
Into  the  flame-billow  dash'd  the  berries, 

and  drove  the  demon  from  Ilawa- 

i-ec. 


THE   DAWN. 

"You  are  but  cliildren." 

^Sy/^iiafi  Priest  to  Solon, 

I. 

Red  of  the  Dawn  ! 
Screams  of  a  babe  in  the  red-hot  palms 
of  a  Moloch  of  Tyre, 
Man   with   his   brothcrless   dinner  on 
man  in  the  tropical  wood. 
Priests  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  passing 
souls  thro'  fire  to  the  fire. 
Head-hunters  and  boats  of  Dahomey 
that  float  upon  human  blood ! 


II. 

Red  of  the  Dawn  ! 

Godless  fury  of  peoples,  and  C 

frolic  of  kings. 

And   the   bolt   of  war  dashin 

upon  cities  and  blazing  t': 

For  Babylon  was  a  child  re 

and  Rome  was  a  bal^  in 

And  London  and  Paris  and  all 

are  as  yet  but  in  leading 

III. 

Dawn  not  Day, 
While  scandal   is  mouthing  a  1 
name  at  h^r  cannibal  fe^ 
And  rake-ruin*d  bodies  aan 
down  in  a  common  wrec 
And   the   press  of  a  thousand 
prized  for  it  smells  of  the 
Or  easily  violates  vii-gin  Tni 
coin  or  a  cheque. 

IV. 

Dawn  not  Day  I 

Is  it  Shame,  so  few  should  have 

from  the  dens  in  the  levc 

Men,    with    a    heart    and   a  : 

I  slaves  of  a  four-footed  \vi 

But  if  twenty  million  of  sunn 

stored  in  the  sunlight  sni 

We  are  far  from  the  noon  of  v:.x 

is  time  for  the  race  to  gri 

V. 

Red  of  the  Dawn  I 
Is  it  turning  a  fainter  retl  ?  so  b 
when  shall  we  lay 
The  Ghost  of  the  Brute  that  i> 
and  haunting  us  yet,  and 
In   a   hundred,    a    thousand 
Ah,  what  will  our  chiltir^ 
The    men    of    a    hundred     the;: 
million  summers  away? 

THE   MAKING  OF   M 

Where  is  one   that,    \\om   of 
altogether  can  escape 

From  the  lower  world  within  bin 
of  tiger,  or  of  ape  ? 


THE  DREAMER— MECHANOPHILUS. 
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Man  as  yet  is  being  made,  and  ere  the 
crowning  Age  of  ages, 
Shall  not  scon  after  seon  pass  and  touch 
him  into  shape  ? 

All  about  him  shadow  still,  but,  while 

the  races  flower  and  fade, 
Prophet-eyes  may  catch  a  glory  slowly 

gaining  on  the  shade, 
Till  the  peoples  all  are  one,  and  all 

their  voices  blend  in  choric 
Hallelujah  to  the  Maker  *  It  is  finish'd. 

Man  is  made.' 


THE  DREAMER. 

On  a  midnight  in  midwinter  when  all 

but  the  winds  were  dead, 
*  The  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth  *  was 

a  Scripture  that  rang  thro'   his 

head, 
Till  he  dream'd  that  a  Voice  of  the  Earth 

went  wailingly  past  him  and  said  : 

*  I  am  losing  the  light  of  my  Youth 
And  the  Vision  that  led  me  of  old. 
And  I  clash  with  an  iron  Truth, 
When  I  make  for  an  Age  of  gold. 
And  I  would  that  my  race  were  run, 
For  teeming  with  liars,  and  madmen, 

and  knaves. 
And   wearied   of  Autocrats,  Anarchs, 

and  Slaves, 
And  darken'd  with  doubts  of  a  Faith 

that  saves, 
And  crimson  with  battles,  and  hollow 

with  graves. 
To  the  wail  of  my  winds,   and  the 

moan  of  my  waves 
I  whirl,  and  I  follow  the  Sun.* 

Was  it  only  the  wind  of  the  Night  shrill- 
ing out  Desolation  and  wrong 

Thro*  a  dream  of  the  dark  ?  Vet  he 
thought  that  he  answer'd  her  wail 
with  a  song — 

Moaning'  your  losses,  O  Earth, 
Heart -weary  and  overdone  ! 

But  all's  well  that  ends  well, 
Whirl,  and  follow  the  Sun  1 


He  is  racing  from  heaven  to  heaven 
And  less  will  be  lost  than  won, 

For  all's  well  that  ends  well, 
Whirl,  and  follow  the  Sun  ! 

The  Reign  of  the  Meek  upon  earth, 
O  weary  one,  has  it  begim  ? 

Hut  all's  well  that  ends  well. 
Whirl,  and  follow  the  Sun  I 

For  moans  will  have  grown  sphere- 
music 

Or  ever  your  race  be  run  ! 
And  all's  well  that  ends  well. 

Whirl,  and  follow  the  Sun  ! 


MECHANOPHILUS. 

(In  the  time  of  the  first  railways.) 

Now  first  we  stand  and  understand, 

And  sunder  false  from  true, 
And  handle  boldly  with  the  hand, 

And  see  and  shape  and  do. 

Dash  back  that  ocean  with  a  pier, 

Strow  yonder  mountain  flat, 
A  railway  there,  a  tunnel  here, 

Mix  me  this  Zone  with  that  ! 

Brini:;  me  my  horse — my  horse?  my  wings 

That  I  may  soar  the  sky. 
For  Thought  into  the  outward  springs, 

I  find  her  with  the  eye. 

O  will  she,  moonlike,  sway  the  main, 
And  bring  or  chase  the  storm, 

Wlio  was  a  shadow  in  the  brain, 
And  Is  a  living  form  ? 

f'ar  as  the  Future  vaults  her  skies. 
From  this  my  vantage  ground 

To  those  still-working  energies 
I  spy  nor  term  nor  bound. 

As  we  surpass  our  fathers*  skill. 
Our  sons  will  shame  our  own  ; 

A  thousand  things  are  hidden  still 
And  not  a  hundred  known. 
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And  had  some  prophet  spoken  true 

or  all  we  shall  achieve, 
The  wonders  were  so  wildly  new, 

That  no  man  would  believe. 

Meanwhile,  my  brothers,  work,  and  wield 

The  forces  of  to-day, 
And  plow  the  Present  like  a  field. 

And  gamer  all  you  may  ! 

You,  what  the  cultured  surface  grows, 
Dispense  with  careful  hands  : 

Deep  under  deep  for  ever  goes. 
Heaven  over  heaven  expands. 

RIFLEMEN  FORM  I 

There  is  a  soimd  of  thunder  afar. 
Storm  in  the  South  that  darkens  the  day ! 
Storm  of  battle  and  thunder  of  war  ! 
Well  if  it  do  not  roll  our  way. 
Storm,  Storm,  Riflemen  form  ! 
Ready,  be  ready  against  the  storm  ! 
Riflemen,  Riflemen,  Riflemen  form  ! 

Be  not  deaf  to  the  sound  that  warns. 
Be  not  guH'd  by  a  despot's  plea  ! 
Are  figs  of  thistles  ?  or  grapes  of  thorns  ? 
How  can  a  despot  feel  with  the  'Free  ? 
Form,  Form,  Riflemen  Porm  ! 
Ready,  be  ready  to  meet  the  storm  ! 
Riflemen,  Riflemen,  Riflemen  form  ! 

Let  your  reforms  for  a  moment  go  ! 
Look  to  your  butts,  and  take  good  aims! 
Better  a  rotten  borough  or  so 
Than  a  rotten  fleet  and  a  city  in  flames  ! 
Storm,  Storm,  Riflemen  form  ! 
Ready,  be  ready  against  the  storm  ! 
Riflemen,  Riflemen,  Riflemen  form  ! 

Form,  be  ready  to  do  or  die  I 
Form  in  Freedom's  name  and  the  Queen's  ! 
True  we  have  ^oK—such  a  faithful  ally 
That  only  the   Devil   can  tell   what  he 

means. 
Form,  Form,  Riflemen  Form  ! 
Ready,  be  ready  to  meet  the  storm  ! 
Riflemen,  Riflemen,  Riflemen  form  !  ^ 

J  I  have  been  asked  to  republish  this  old  poem, 
which  was  first  published  in  '  The  Times,'  May 
9,  1859,  before  the  Volunteer  movement  began. 


THE  TOURNEY. 

Ralph  would  fight  in  Edith's  sight, 

For  Ralph  was  Edith's  lover, 
Ralph  went  down  like  a  fire  to  the  figlit. 
Struck  to  the  left  and  struck  to  the  r^ 
Roird  them  over  and  over. 

*  Gallant  Sir  Ralph,'  said  the  kii^. 

Casques  were  crack 'd  and  hauberks  hack'd. 

Lances  snapt  in  sunder. 
Rang  the  stroke,  and  sprang  the  blood. 
Knights  were  thwack 'd  and  rives,  and 
hew'd 
Like  broad  oaks  with  thunder. 

*  O  what  an  arm,'  said  the  king. 

Edith  bow'd  her  stately  head, 
Saw  them  lie  confounded, 

Edith  Montfort  bow'd  her  head. 

Crown 'd  her  knight's,  and  flush'd  as  red 
As  poppies  when  she  crown'd  it. 

'  Take  her  Sir  Ralph,'  said  the  king. 


THE  WANDERER. 

The  gleam  of  household  sunshine  end-S 
And  here  no  longer  can  I  rest ; 
Farewell  !  —  You   will    not    speak,  my 

friends, 
Unfriendly  of  your  parted  guest. 

O  well  for  him  that  finds  a  friend, 
Or  makes  a  friend  where'er  he  come. 
And  loves  the  world  from  end  to  end, 
And  wanders  on  from  home  to  home : 

0  happy  he,  and  fit  to  live. 

On  whom  a  happy  home  has  power 
To  make  him  trust  his  life,  and  give 
His  fealty  to  the  halcyon  hour  ! 

1  count  you  kind,  I  hold  you  true ; 
But  what  may  follow  who  can  tell? 
Give  me  a  hand — and  you — and  yoo— 
And  deem  me  grateful,  and  farewell  I 
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POETS  AND  CRITICS. 

'his  thing,  that  thing  is  the  rage, 
Idter-skelter  runs  the  age  ; 
linds  on  this  round  earth  of  ours 
"ary  like  the  leaves  and  flowers, 

Fashion'd  after  certain  laws  ; 
ing  thou  low  or  loud  or  sweet, 
Jl  at  sdl  points  thou  canst  not  meet. 

Some  will  pass  and  some  will  pause. 

That  is  true  at  last  will  tell : 
'ew  at  first  will  place  thee  well ; 
ome  too  low  would  have  thee  shine, 
ome  too  high — no  fault  of  thine — 

Hold  thine  own,  and  work  thy  will  ! 
'ear  will  graze  the  heel  of  year, 
tat  seldom  comes  the  poet  here. 

And  the  Critic's  rarer  still 


A  VOICE  SPAKE  OUT  OF 
THE  SKIES. 

A  Voice  spake  out  of  the  skies 
To  a  just  man  and  a  wise — 
<  The  world  and  all  within  it 
Will  only  last  a  minute  ! ' 
And  a  beggar  began  to  cry 
•  Food,  food  or  I  die '  I 
Is  it  worth  his  while  to  eat, 
Or  mine  to  give  him  meat. 
If  the  world  and  all  within  it 
Were  nothing  the  next  minute  ? 

DOUBT  AND  PRAYER. 

'ho'  Sin  too  oft,  when  smitten  by  Thy 

rod, 
:ajl  at  '  Blind  Fate  *  with  many  a  vain 

*  Alas  ! ' 
rom  sin  thro'  sorrow  into  Thee  we  pass 
y  that  same  path  our  true  forefathers 

trod ; 
Jid  let  not  Reason  fail  me,  nor  the  sod 
hraw  from  my  death  Thy  living  flower 

and  grass, 
^ore  I  learn  that  Love,  which  is,  and 


My  Father, .  and  my  Brother,   and  my 

God! 
Steel  me  with  patience  !  soften  me  with 

grief! 
Let  blow  the  trumpet  strongly  while  I 

pray, 
Till  this  embattled  wall  of  unbelief 
My  prison,  not  my  fortress,  fall  away  ! 
Then,  if  Thou  wiliest,  let  my  day  be 

brief. 
So  Thou  wilt  strike  Thy  glory  thro'  the 

day. 

FAITH. 

I. 

Doubt  no  longer  that  the  Highest  is  the 

wisest  and  the  best, 
Let  not  all  that  saddens  Nature  blight 

thy  hope  or  break  thy  rest. 
Quail  not  at  the  fiery  mountain,  at  the 

shipwreck,  or  the  rolling 
Thunder,  or  the  rending  earthquake,  < 

the  famine,  or  the  pest  ! 

II. 

Neither  mourn  if  human  creeds  be  lower 

than  the  heart's  desire  ! 
Thro'  the  gates   that   bar  the   distance 

comes  a  gleam  of  what  is  higher. 
Wait  till  Death  has  flung  them  open, 

when  the  man  will  make  the  Maker 
Dark  no  more  with  human  hatreds  in  the 

glare  of  deathless  fire ! 


THE  SILENT  VOICES. 

When  the  dumb  Hour,  clothed  in  black, 
Brings  the  Dreams  about  my  bed, 
Call  me  not  so  often  back, 
Silent  Voices  of  the  dead, 
Toward  the  lowland  ways  behind  me. 
And  the  sunlight  that  is  gone  ! 
Call  me  rather,  silent  voices, 
Forward  to  the  starry  track 
Glimmering  up  the  heights  beyond  me 
On,  and  alwajrs  on  1 
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GOD  AND  THE  UNIVERSE. 

I. 

Will  my  tiny  spark  of  being  wholly 
vanish  in  your  deeps  and  heights? 

Must  my  day  be  dark  by  reason,  O  ye 
HeavenSjOf  your  boundless  nights, 

Rush  of  Suns,  and  roll  of  systems,  and 
your  fiery  clash  of  meteorites  ? 

H. 

*  Spirit,  nearing  yon  dark  portal  at  the 
limit  of  thy  human  state, 

Fear  not  thou  the  hidden  purpose  of  that 
Power  which  alone  is  great. 

Nor  the  myriad  world,  His  shadow,  nor 
the  silent  Opener  of  the  Gate.  * 

THE  DEATH  OF  THE  DUKE 
OF  CLARENCE  AND  AVON- 
DALE. 

Co  tfjt  fftournnrs. 

The  bridal  garland  falls  upon  the  bier, 
Tlie  shadow  of  a  crown,  that  o'er  him 
hung, 


Has   vanish' d   in    the    shadow  cast  by 

Death. 
So  princely,  lender,  truthful,  reverent, 

pure — 
Mourn  1      That    a    world-wide   Empire 

mourns  with  you. 
That  all    the   Thrones   are  clouded  by 

your  loss. 
Were  slender  solace.     Yet  be  comforted; 
For  if  this  earth   be   ruled    by  Perfect 

Love, 
Then,  after  his  brief  range  of  bbmeka 

days, 
The  toll  of  funeral  in  an  Angel  ear 
Sounds  happier  than  the  merriest  mar- 
riage-bell. 
The  face  of  Death  is  toward  the  Sob 

of  Life, 
His   shadow   darkens    earth:    his  truer 

name 
Is   *  Onward,'   no     discordance    in   the 

roll 
And  march  of  that  Eternal  Harmony 
Whereto  the  worlds  beat  lime,  tho'faifltlj 

heard 
Until   the  great    Hereafter.      Mourn  in 

hope ! 


CROSSING  THE^BAR...-    .. 


SuNSE'l"  and  evcniii"'  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me  ! 
Arnl  may  llicre  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar, 

When  I  put  out  to  sea. 

Hut  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleej^ 
Too  full  for  sound  and  foam, 

When    tliat    which    drew    from    out    the 
boundless  deep 
Turns  again  home. 


Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark  I 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farc*eil. 

When  I  em])ark  ; 

For  tho'  from  out  our   bourne  of  Tx^^i 
and  Place 

The  flood  may  l>ear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  sec  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

W^hen  I  have  crest  the  bar. 
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eric,  but  gently  born  and  bred,  156. 
this  Earth,  a  stage  so  gloom'd  with 

874. 

the  petty  fools  of  rhyme,  237. 
y  Lilian,  6. 
the  valley,  stream  that  flashest  white, 

«  the  basest  of  mankind,  85. 

ty,  my  eldest-bom,  is  gone,  you   say, 

Anne?  225. 

upon  the  people  fell,  238. 

sleeping?  have  you  forgotten?  do  not 

,  my  sister  dear !  552. 

aunts  the  year's  last  hours,  13. 

all  voice  xpake  unto  me,  30. 

^as  coming,  but  the  winds  were  still,  380. 

vith  downcast  eyes  we  muse  and  brood, 

»  in  the  Azores  Sir  Richard  Orenvillc 

is  Allen's  on  the  Christmas  Eve,  67. 
King,  534. 

xl  summers  ere  the  time  of  Christ,  547. 
our  Britain  cannot  rc^t,  842. 
pake  out  of  the  skies,  893. 

of  England,  not  for  a  season,  O  banner 
italn,  hast  thuu,  519. 
tie  heart— I  give  you  this  and  this,'  869. 
city,  the  centre  and  crater,  873. 
:  thunders  of  the  upper  deep,  6. 
i-gawin'  to  the  long  bam,  778. 
«ak,  break,  124. 
Tor  they  cail'd   you  so  that  knew  you 

533. 

Great  Duke,  az8. 

>  or  chidden  by  the  slender  hand,  26. 
ny  good  lord:  in  your  raised  brows  I 

525- 

ded  friend,  whose  joyful  scorn,  8. 
AC  blue  river  chimes  in  its  flowing,  3. 
:,  when  I  am  dead,  119. 


Come,  when  no  graver  cares  employ,  234. 
Comrades,  leave  me  here  a  little,  while  as  yet  'tis 

early  mom,  98. 
'Courage !'  he  said,  and  pointed  toward  the  land, 

54- 

Dagonrt,  the  fool,  whom  Gawain  in  his  mood, 

443- 
Dainty  little  maiden,  whither  would  you  wander? 

237- 
Dead  !  571. 

Dead  Princess,  living  Power,  if  that,  which  lived, 

518. 
Dear  Master  in  our  classic  town,  876. 
Dear,  near  and  true — no  truer  Time  himself,  240. 
Deep  on  the  convent-roof  the  snows,  109. 
l>osn't  thou  'ear  my  'erse's  legs,  as  they  canters 

awaAy?  231. 
Duuht  no  longer  that  the  Highest  is  the  wisest 

and  the  best,  893. 
Dust  are  our  frames;  and,  gilded  dust,  our  pride, 

142. 

Ell?  good  doay !  good  daily!  thaw  it  bean't  not 

mooch  of  a  daay,  886. 
r.lainc  the  fair,  Elaine  the  loveable,  395.  « 

ICyes  not  down-dropt  nor  over-bright,  but  fed,  6. 

Faint  as  a  climate-changing  binl  that  flies,  844. 
Fair  Is  her  cottage  in  its  place,  236. 
F*air  things  are  slow  to  fade  away,  844. 
Farewell,  Macrc.idy,  since  to*ni;;ht  wc  part,  578. 
Farewell,  who>«  living  like  I  shall  not  find,  875. 
h  ifty  times  the  rose  has  flowcrd      ul  faded,  B43. 
First  pledge  our  Queen  ihi^  sulcmj.  ni^ht,  575. 
Flow  down,  cold  rivulet,  to  the  sea,  119. 
Flower  in  the  crannied  wall,  240. 
From  noiscful  arms,  and  acts  of  prowess  done,  418. 
F'ull  knee-deep  lies  the  winter  snow,  67. 

Glory  of  warrior,  glory  of  orator,  glory  of  song, 

339- 
(>olden-hair'd  Ally  whose  name  is  one  with  mine, 

499- 
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Had  the  fierce  ashes  of  some  fiery  peak,  84a 

Half  a  league,  half  a  league,  aaa. 

Hallowed  be  Thy  name — Halleluiah  I  533. 

He  clasps  the  crag  with  crooked  hands,  1x9. 

*  He  is  fled — I  wish  him  dead — ,  859. 

Helen's  Tower,  here  I  stand,  574. 

Her  arms  across  her  breast  she  laid,  1x9. 

Her,  that  yer  Honour  was  spakin'  to?     Whin, 

3rer  Honour?  last  year,  555. 
Here,  by  this  brook,  we  parted ;  I  to  the  EUut, 

139- 
Here  far  away,  seen  from  the  topmost  cliff,  476. 
Here,  it  is  here,  the  close  of  the  year,  237. 
He  rose  at  dawn  and,  fired  with  hope,  236. 
He  that  only  rules  by  terror,  X15. 
He  thought  to  quell  the  stubborn  hearts  of  oak,  26. 
Hide  me,  Modier !  my  Fathers  belong'd  to  the 

church  of  old,  541. 
How  long,  O  God,  shall  men  be  ridden  down,  26. 

I  BUILT  my  soul  a  lordly  pleasure-house,  44. 

If  I  were  loved,  as  I  desire  to  be,  27. 

I  had  a  vision  when  the  night  was  late,  X20. 

I  hate  the  dreadful  hollow  behind  the  Uttle  wood, 

286. 

I  knew  an  old  wife  lean  and  poor,  66. 

I  know  her  by  her  angry  air,  24- 

lUyrian  woodlands,  echoing  falls,  124. 

I'm  glad  I  walk'd.  How  fresh  the  meadows  look, 
81. 

In  her  ear  he  whispers  gaily,  116. 

I  read,  before  my  eyelids  dropt  their  shade,  56. 

I  see  the  wealthy  miller  yet,  36. 

I  send  you  here  a  sort  of  allegory,  44. 

Is  it  you,  that  prcach'd  in  the  chapel  there  look- 
ing over  the  sand  ?  544. 

It  little  profits  that  an  idle  king,  95. 

It  was  the  time  when  lilies  blow,  114. 

I  waited  for  the  train  at  Coventry,  103. 

I  was  the  chief  of  the  race — he  had  stricken  my 
father  dead,  529. 

I  wish  I  were  as  in  the  years  of  old,  538. 

King  Arthur  made  new  knights  to  fill  the  gap, 

433- 
King,  that  hast  reign 'd  six  hundred  years,  and 
grown,  537. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere,  49. 

Late,   my  grandson !    half  the  morning   have   I 

paced  these  sandy  tracts,  560. 
Leodogran,  the  King  of  Camcliard,  309. 
Life  and  thought  have  gone  away,  15. 
'  Light  of  the  nations  *  ask'd  his  Chronicler,  880. 
Like  souls  that  balance  joy  and  pain,  118. 
Live  thy  Life,  874. 
Lol  there  once  more— this  is  the  seventh  night, 

653- 
Long  lines  of  cliff  breaking  have  left  a  chasm.  125. 


Love  thou  thy  land,  with  love  bxAxoai^  6|. 
Low- flowing    breezes  are    roaming   the  bnad 

valley  dimm'd  in  the  gkAming,  3. 
Ludlia,  wedded  to  Locretius,  found,  x6i. 

Many  a  hearth  upon  oar  dark  globe  sgfai  tim 

many  a  vanish'd  face,  850b 
Many,  many  welcomes  874. 
Mellow  moon  of  heaven,  85X. 
Midnight — in  no  midsununer  tone,  573. 
Milk  for  my  sweet-arts,  Bess !  fur  it  nnm  be  tk 

time  about  now,  557. 
Mine  be  the  strength  of  qiixit,  fnU  and  btt,  i^ 
Minnie  and  Winnie,  937. 
Move  eastward,  happy  earth,  and  leave,  XX9. 
My  father  left  a  park  to  me,  xo8. 
My  friend  should  meet  me  somewhere  bereaboDi, 

52X. 
My  good  blade  carves  the  casques  <tf  men,  xia 
My  heart  is  wasted  with  my  woe,  17. 
My  hope  and  heart  is  with  thee — tboow3t  be,ss. 
My  life  is  full  of  weary  days,  24. 
My  Lords,  we  heard  you  speak :  yoa  XxM  as  all, 

22X. 

My  Rosalind,  my  Rosalind,  sa. 
Mystery  of  mysteries,  ao. 

Naav,  noi  mander  o'  use  to  be  callin*  "im  Rai 

Roa,  Roa,  847. 
Nature,  so  iar  as  in  her  lies,  63. 
Nightingales  warbled  without,  235. 
Not  here  I  the  white  North  has  thy  bones ;  aad 

thou,  537. 
Not  this  way  will  you  set  your  name,  569, 
Now  first  we  stand  and  understand,  &51. 
Now  is  done  thy  long  day's  work,  xd. 

O  BLACKBIRD  !  siug  me  something  well,  61. 

O  bridesmaid,  ere  the  happy  knot  was  tied,  27. 

CEnone  sat  within  the  cave  from  out,  876. 

Of  love  that  never  found  his  earthly  close,  9s. 

Of  old  sat  Freedom  on  the  heights,  64. 

O  God  !  my  God  !  have  mercy  now,  y 

O  Lady  Flora,  let  me  speak,  104. 

Old  Fitz,  who  from  your  suburb  grange,  537- 

Old  poets  foster'd  under  friendlier  skies,  578. 

O  Love,  Love,  Love  !  O  withering  nught !  39. 

O  love,  what  hours  were  thine  and  mine,  >33- 

O  loyal  to  the  royal  in  th3rself,  474. 

O  me,  my  pleasant  rambles  by  the  lake,  8> 

O  mighty-mouth'd  inventor  of  harmonies,  143. 

On  a  midnight  in  midwinter  when  aU  bat  tk 

winds  were  dead,  891. 
Once  in  a  golden  hour,  235. 
Once  more  the  gate  behind  me  falls,  88. 
Once  more  the  Heavenly  Power,  573. 
On  either  side  the  river  lie,  27. 
O  Patriot  Statesman,  be  thoa  wise  to  koM 

575- 
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^  pfamp  hoMl^wmker  mt  The  Cddf,  xv«r%^ 
O  purblind  nee  of  mispfable  men,  354. 
Ocwerl^yt^iJ^aifatfet,  ax. 
O  t^i«a  ao  &ir  in  summers  gone,  575. 
^J  thou,  that  aendest  oat  the  man,  €6. 

birches  jrellowing  and  from  each,  568. 
doctor  had  call'd  in  another,  I  never  had 
seen  him  before,  5x7. 

tent  tha  my  lass,  far  New  Squire 
coom'd  last  night,  514. 
of  the  deep,  my  child,  out  of  the  deep,  533. 
^  well  for  him  whcHM  will  is  strong !  335. 
O  yon  daoms  of  indolent  reviewers,  S43. 
O  yoong  Mariner,  867. 

O  yoo  that  were  eyes  and  light  to  the  King  till 
be  passed  away.  537* 

Pbllam  the  King,  who  held  and  lost  with  Lot, 

369- 

Pine,  beech  and  plane,  oak,  walnut,  i^nicot,  750. 

QusxN  GmNEVcas  had  fled  the  court,  and  sat, 
456. 

Ralfk  would  fight  in  Edith's  sight,  89a. 
Red  of  the  Dawn  1  890. 
Revered,  bdoved— O  you  that  hold,  x. 
Roman  Virgil,  thou  that  singest,  570. 
Rose,  00  thu  terrace  fiAy  years  ago,  874. 
Row  us  out  from  Deseoiano,  to  your  Sirmiooe 
row!  574- 

Sba-Kihgs'  daughter  from  over  the  sea,  933. 
Sir,  do  you  see  thu  dagger?  nay,  why  do  you 

start  aside  T  885. 
Sir  Walter  Vivian  all  a  summer's  day,  X65. 
Slow  sail'd  the  weary  mariners  and  saw,  15. 
So  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  roU'd,  68. 
So  Hector  qiake;  the  Trojans  roar'd  applause, 

«43. 
So  saying,  li^>foot  Iris  pass'd  away,  536. 
So,  my  lord,  the  Lady  Gtovanna,  who  hath  been 

away,  767. 
So  then  our  good  Archbishop  Theobald,  693. 
'Spring-flowers 'I    While  you  still  delay  to  take, 

864. 
Stand  back,  keep  a  dear  lane  !  579. 
Still  on  the  tower  stood  the  vane,  xsa 
Stroog  Son  of  God,  immortal  Love,  347. 
'  Summer  b  coming,  summer  is  coming,  874. 
Sunset  and  evening  star,  894. 
Sweet  Emma  Mordand  of  yonder  town,  xxx. 

That  story  whadi  the  bold  Sax  Bedivere,  467. 
The  brave  Gcraint,  a  kni^t  of  Arthur's  court, 

34«. 
The  bridal  garland  fkUs  upon  the  bier,  894. 

'The  Bull,  the  FIseos  ars  oramm'd,  and  not  a 

lOon,  79i 

T 


''^f^T'c^'^  of  the.  rallant  three  hundred,  the 

Heav)*t5ng«Srf»^8WP"^'^'%ifc^ 
The  form,  the  form  alone  is  eloquen^^^* 
The  gleam  of  household  sunshine  endsTlfl^ 
The    groundflame    of    the   crocus    breaK^    'he 

mould,  865.  '^N. 

The  last  tall  son  of  Lot  and  Bellicent,  3x7.  '^' 

The  lights  and  shadows  fly !  244. 
The  Lord  let  the  house  of  a  brute  to  the  soul  of  a 

man,  87a. 
The  plain  was  grassy,  wild  and  bare,  x6. 
The  poet  in  a  golden  clime  was  bom,  X3. 
The  rain  had  fallen,  the  Poet  arose,  134. 
There  is  a  sound  of  thunder  afiu>,  89a. 
There  lies  a  vale  in  Ida,  lovelier,  40. 
There  on  the  top  of  the  down,  876. 
These  lame  hexameters  the  strong- wing'd  music 

of  Homer !  343. 
These  roses  for  my  Lady  Marian,  857. 
These  toHis  Memory— since  he  held  themdear,3o8L 
The  Son  of  him  with  whom  we  strove  for  power, 

M4- 

The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  seas,  the  hiUs 

and  the  plains,  339. 
The  voice  and  the  Pedc,  a4a 
The  winds,  as  at  their  hour  of  birth,  6. 
The  wind,  that  beats  the  mountain,  blows,  6a. 
The  woods  decay,  the  woods  decay  and  fall,  96. 
They  have  left  the  doors  ajar ;  and  by  their  dash, 

509. 
They  rose  to  where  their  sovran  eagle  sails,  53> 

This  morning  is  the  morning  of  the  day,  7a. 

This  thing,  that  thing  is  the  rage,  893. 

Those  that  of  Ute  had  fleeted  far  and  fast,  533. 

Tho'  Sin  too  oft,  when  smitten  by  Thy  rod,  893. 

Thou  art  not  steep'd  in  golden  languors,  8. 

Thou  third  great  Canning,  stand  among  our  best, 

574- 
Thou  who  stealest  fire,  xi. 
Thy  dark  eyes  open'd  not,  aa. 
Thy  prayer  was  'Light  — more    Light  — while 

Tune  shall  last ! '  575. 
Thy  tu whits  are  lull'd,  1  wot,  9. 
Two  children  in  two  neighbour  villages,  18. 
Two  Suns  of  Love  make  day  of  human  life,  576. 

Ulyssss,  much-experienced  man,  863. 
Uplift  a  thousand  voices  full  and  sweet,  333. 

Vex  not  thou  the  poet's  mind,  14. 
Victor  in  Drama,  Victor  in  Romance,  534- 

WaAit  till  our  Sally  cooms  in,  fur  thou  mun  a, 

sights  to  tell,  504. 
Wailing,  wailing,  wailing,  the  wind  over  land  and 

sea,  y>\. 
*Wait  a  little,'  you  say,  *yoa  are  sure  itll  all 

cone  right,'  499. 

3  M 
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Wan  Sculptor,  weepest  thou  to  take  Uv:J'^^Bk2^"^. 
Warrior  of  G<vHaUL<»cdQlbd^jma  vyiant'a  foe, 

574-    x<^ 
Waniopsf  Qod,  wboae  strong  right  arm  debaied, 

^""eft  behind  the  painted  buoy,  1x7. 

eloome,  welcome,  with  one  voice!  577* 
Well,  you  shall  have  that  song  whidk  Leooard 

wrote,  94. 
We  move,  the  wheel  must  always  move,  873. 
We  were  two  daughters  of  one  race,  44. 
What  am  I  doing,  3rou  say  to  me, '  wasting  the 

swert  summer  hours'?  888. 
What  be  those  crown'd  forms  hig^  over  die  sacred 

fountain?  87s. 
What  sight  so  lured  him  thro*  the  fields  he  knew, 

873- 
What  time  the  mighty  moon  was  gathering  light, 

«7- 
Wheer  asta  beSn  saw  long  and  meJl  Ug^*  'ere 

aloSn?  398. 
When  cats  run  home  and  light  is  come,  9. 
When  from  the  terrors  of  Nature  a  people  have 

fashion'd  and  worship  a  Sinrit  of  Evil,  889. 
When  the  breese  of  a  joyful  dawn  blew  fiee,  9. 
When  the  dumb  Hour,  clothed  in  blade,  893. 


'tflMo/^  A/JIfaneam  be  aweary  of  flowinc,  1 
Where  Chuibel  low^ieth.  s. 
Where  b  one  that,  boni  of  ih9?-'«>,ako^etkr  CM 

While  about  the  shore  of  Mona  those  Ncnmf- 

legionaries,  341. 
Wlule  man  and  woman  sdll  are  incnaiilfit,  Sjf 
*  Whither,  O  whither,  k)ve,  shaU  we  go,'  23^ 
Who  would  be,  19. 
Who  would  be,  19. 
Why  waD  you,  pretty pknrerT  andwhstbkte 

yon  fear?  860W 
Will  my  tmy  spaik  of  being  wholly  vsaiik  is  Tov 

deeps  and  heights?  894. 
With  a  half-gkooe  upon  the  sky,  i> 
With  blackest  moaa  the  floweri>kits,  7. 
Widi  &rmer  Allan  at  the  fisnn  abode,  77* 
With  one  black  shadow  at  its  feet,  30. 


You  ask  me,  why,  the'  ill  at  ease,  64. 

You  make  our  fatdts  too  gross,  and  ^cMe  ■■» 

tain,  874. 
You  mi^  have  won  the  Poet's  name,  113. 
You  must  wake  and  call  ne  eaiiy,  aSi  mt  o^ 

mother  dear,  50. 
You,  yon,  i/joa  shall  fiul  to  undentand,  sn* 


bead-waiter  at  7" 
i  race  of  misrr 


f:^^fi:if:^^^^sr  z^^^s. 


"  "^  ^r""'  'fc"^  h-nd^,  u« 
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t  Christinas  did  w«  weave  Ixxviii 

lover  who  has  come          .  viii 

is  well,  tho'  faith  amd  forni  cxxvii 

'<  the  day  of  my  delight  xxiv 

times  in  a  dead  man's  face  Ixxiv 

me  when  my  light  is  low  .  I 

:  we  linger 'd  on  the  lawn   .  xcv 

the  mom  without  a  sound  xi 

»late  all  this  work  of  Time  cxviii 

have  said  while  he  was  here  Ixxxi 

e  forget  the  widow'd  hour  xl 

mse,  by  which  once  more  I  stand  vii 

snd,  far  off,  my  lost  desire  cxxix 

n  upon  the  northern  shore  .    Ixxxiii 
rhere  my  heart  was  used  to  beat        cxix 

«  look  back  on  what  hath  been  Ixiv 

ideed  desire  the  dead  li 

ip,  that  from  the  Italian  shore  .            ix 

t,  from  nature,  from  the  schools  xlix 

APTLUBNCS  in  discursive  talk  .          cix 

;  a  soul  of  nobler  tone       .  Ix 

d  love  with  half  his  mind  .  xc 

I  are  homes  of  silent  prayer  xxxii 

idom  holds  my  wudom  less  .    v^cxit 

es  it  with  the  happy  dead  T  xliv 

my  a  father  have  I  seen  liii 

re  at  heart  and  sound  in  head  .        xdv 

•T  love  thee  as  I  ought  lii 

see  the  features  ri^t  Ixx 

ibe  hill :  from  end  to  end  .  c 

d  there  would  be  Spring  no  more  Ixix 

ot  in  any  moods         .  xxvii 

iguc  da^  should  rite  Ixxx 

iaioa  should  reveal      .  xcii 

r  second  state  sublime  Ixi 

kould  bring  me  this  report  .  xiv 

and  Death  be  truly  one  xliii 

brief  lays,  of  Sorrow  bom  .  xlviii 

le  noise  about  thy  keel  x 

tmtb,  with  him  who  nngt  i 


I  know  that  this  was  Life — the  track 
I  leave  thy  praises  unexpress'd 
In  those  sad  words  I  took  farewell 
I  past  beside  the  reverend  walls 
Is  it,  then,  regret  for  buried  time  . 
I  shall  not  see  thee.     Dare  I  say    . 
I  sing  to  him  that  rests  below 
I  sometimes  hold  it  half  a  sin 
It  is  the  day  when  he  was  bora 
I  trust  I  have  not  wasted  breath 
I  vex  my  heart  with  fancies  dim     . 
I  wage  not  any  feud  with  Death 
I  will  not  shut  me  from  my  kind     . 

Lo,  as  a  dove  when  up  she  springs 
Love  is  and  was  ray  Lord  and  King 

'  More  than  my  brothers  are  to  me ' 
My  love  has  talk'd  wi.,h  rocks  and  trees 
tt y  own  dim  life  should  teach  me  this 

Now  fades  the  last  long  streak  of  snow 
Now,  sometimes  in  my  sorrow  shut 

O  DATS  and  hours,  your  work  is  this 
Oh,  wast  thou  with  me,  dearest,  then 
Oh  3ret  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Old  warder  of  these  buried  bones   . 
Old  Yew,  which  graspest  at  the  stones 
O  living  will  that  shalt  endure 
One  writes,  that '  Other  friends  remain 
On  that  last  night  before  we  went  . 
O  Sorrow,  cruel  fellowship 
O  Sorrow,  wilt  thou  live  with  me  . 
O  thou  that  aAer  toil  and  storm 

Pbacs  ;  come  away :  the  song  of  woe 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky 
Risest  thou  thus,  dim  dawn,  again 
Risest  thou  thus,  dim  dawn,  again 

Sad  Hesper  o'er  the  buried  sun      . 
Sleep,  kinsman  thou  to  death  and  trance 
'  So  careful  of  the  type  ? '  but  no 
So  many  worlds,  so  much  to  do 
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INDEX  TO  "  IN  MEMORIAM." 


SUll  oowmrd  winds  the  dreary  way 
Sweet  after  showers,  ambrosial  air 
Sweet  soul,  do  with  me  as  thou  wilt 

Tajcb  wings  of  fancy,  and  asoend 
Tears  of  the  widower,  when  he  sees 
That  each,  who  seems  a  separate  whole 
That  which  we  dare  invoke  to  bless 
The  baby  new  to  earth  and  sky 
The  churl  in  spirit,  up  or  down 
The  Danube  to  the  Severn  gave 
The  lesser  griefs  that  may  be  said 
The  love  that  rose  on  stronger  wings 
The  path  by  which  we  twain  did  go 
There  rolls  the  deep  where  grew  the  tree 
The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ . 
The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ . 
The  wish,  that  of  the  living  whole  . 
This  truth  came  borne  with  bier  and  pall 
Thou  oomest,  much  wegt  fsul  such  a 
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Tho'  if  an  eye  that's  downward  cast 
Tho'  truths  in  manhood  darkly  join 
Thy  convene  drew  us  with  delight 
Thy  spirit  ere  our  fatal  lots    . 
Thy  voice  is  on  the  reeling  ur 
Tis  held  that  sorrow  makes  us  wise 
'TIS  well ;  'tis  something :  we  may  stand 
To-night  the  winds  begin  to  rise     . 
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Ixii 
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To-night  ungather'd  let  us  leave  o 

To  Sleep  I  give  my  powers  away  .  ir 

Unwatch'd,  the   garden    bough  shall 

sway d 

Urama  speaks  with  darken'd  brow         .  rani 

Wb  leave  the  well-beloved  i^ace    .  d 

We  ranging  down  this  lower  tnck  :dri 

Whatever  I  have  said  or  sung  ccn 

What  hope  is  here  for  modem  rhyme   .  Imi 
What  words  are  these  have  fitll'n  from 

^    me? zii 

When  I  oootemplate  all  akrne                .  hxof 

When  in  the  down  I  unk  my  head  fara 

When  Lazarus  \A  his  cliaroel<cave  mi 

When  on  my  bed  the  moonligfat  falls  btii 

When  rosy  plumelets  toft  the  larch  id 
Who  loves  not  Knowledge?   Who  shall 

nul    .    * 

Wild  bird,  whose  waible,  liquid  sweet 

Witdi-elms  that  counterchaz^e  the  floor  Ixxsi 

VfV&i  such  compelling  cause  to  grieve    .  ndi 

With  trembling  fingers  did  we  weave    .  zn 

IK^th  weary  steps  I  loiter  on  .               .  zzna 

YsT  if  some  voice  that  man  conkl  trust  xtxt 

Yet  pity  for  a  horse  o*er-driven  hn 

You  leave  us :  yon  will  see  the  Rhine    .  icra 

You  say,  but  with  no  touch  of  scorn  icxi 

You  thought  my  heart  too  fax  divgiifd  .  bni 


INDEX  TO  SONGS. 


A  ROSB,  but  one,  none  other  rose  had  I,  439. 
Artemis,  Artemis,  hear  us,  O  Mother,  760. 
Ask  me  no  more :  the  moon  may  draw  the  sea, 

As  thro'  the  land  at  eve  we  went,  173. 

Ay,  ay,  O  ay— the  winds  that  bend  the  brier,  455. 

Babble  in  bower,  725. 

Beat  upon  mine,  little  heart !  beat,  beat  1  871. 

Blow  trumpet,  for  the  world  is  white  with  May, 

316. 
By  all  the  deer  that  spring,  8a8. 

Come  down,  O  maid,   from  yonder    mountsdin 
height,  213. 

Dead  mountain  flowers,  773. 

Free    love — free    field — we  love   but  while  we 
may,  447. 

Gee  oop !  who2 !    Gee  oop,  who&  1  790. 

Hapless  doom  of  wonum  happy  in  betrothing  ! 

643. 
His  friends  would  praise  him,  I   believed  'em, 

594- 
Home  they  brought  her  warrior  dead,  304. 

I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hem,  239. 

In  Love,  if  Love  be  Love,  if  Love  be  ours,  386. 

Is  it  the  wind  of  the  dawn  that  I  hear  in  the 

pine  overhead?  715. 
It  is  the  miller's  daughter,  38. 

Late,  late,   so  late  !   and   dark  the  night  and 

chill !  458. 
Long  live  Richard,  808. 
Love  flew  in  at  the  window,  806. 
Love  that  hath  us  in  the  net,  39. 

Mellow  moon  of  heaven,  851. 
Moon  on  the  field  and  the  foam,  753. 


Now  sleeps  the  crimson  petal,  now  the  white, 

213. 
Now  the  King  is  home  again,  841. 

O  diviner  Air,  509. 

O  diviner  light,  509. 

O  happy  lark,  that  warblest  high,  796. 

O  joy  for  the  promise  of  May,  of  May,  786. 

O  man,  forgive  thy  mortal  foe,  794. 

O  mother  Ida,  many-fountain 'd  Ida,  40. 

Once  again  thou  flamest  heavenward,  883. 

O  Swallow,  Swallow,  flying,  flying  South,  187. 

Our  enemies  have  fall'n,  have  fall'n :  the  seed, 

204. 
Over  1  the  sweet  summer  closes,  697. 

Rainbow,  stay,  727. 

Shame  upon  you,  Robin,  620. 
Sleep,  Ellen  Aubrey,  sleep,  and  dream  of  me,  80. 
Sweet  and  low,  180. 

Sweet  is  true  love  tho'  given  in  vain,  in  vain, 
412. 

Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean, 

z86. 
The  bee  buxz'd  up  in  the  heat,  839. 
There  is  no  land  like  England,  8x3. 
The  splendour  falls  on  castle  walls,  186. 
The  town  lay  still  in  the  low  sun-light,  778. 
The  warrior  Earl  of  Allendale,  804. 
Thy  voice  is  heard  thro'  rolling  drums,  195. 
To  sleep  I  to   sleep  !     The  long  bright  day  is 

done,  8x2. 
Turn,    Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  and  lower  the 

proud,  346. 
Two  young  lovers  in  winter  weather,  675. 

Up  with  you,  out  of  the  forest,  823. 

We  sleep  and  wake   and  sleep,  but  all  things 

move,  94. 
What  did  ye  do,  and  what  did  ye  saSy,  788. 
What  does  little  birdie  say,  x6a 
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